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Preface. 


'HEN  Mr.  Cave  commenced  The  Gentle- 
mans Magazine,  his  work  was  a monthly 
journal  of  news.  It  contained  a concise 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  and 
events,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  took  “ an  impartial 
view  of  the  various  weekly  essays,”  controversial, 
humorous,  political,  religious,  and  satirical. 

Since  those  days  the  newspapers  have  taken  up  the 
work  of  historical  compilation.  They  are  the  brief 
chronicles  of  the  times.  The  monthly  publication  has 
changed  its  mission.  No  longer  a mere  reporter  of 
events,  it  ministers  to  a higher  intellectual  taste  than 
that  for  which  the  famous  printer  of  St.  John  s Gate 
catered.  The  essays  and  works  of  fiction  which  now 
appear  in  magazines  were  such  as  could  only  be  found 
in  expensive  books  when  Cave  made  his  fortune  out  of 
The  Gentleman  s.  Nevertheless,  in  our  adaptation  of 
the  oldest  magazine  to  modern  requirements,  we  have 
not  altogether  overlooked  the  historical  features  of  the 
original  design.  In  this  respect  we  hold  somewhat 
different  ground  to  that  occupied  by  other  periodicals. 
Each  volume  bears  witness  to  the  form  and  pressure 
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of  the  period.  A reflection  of  the  leading  current 
topics  of  every  successive  season  will  be  found  in  our 
pages.  The  present  volume,  for  example,  contains 
articles  relating  to  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.  Our  writers  have  discussed  the  condi- 
tion of  England’s  coast  defences  and  the  loss  of  the 
Captain;  and  while  the  changes  in  our  educational 
enactments  have  been  treated  with  reference  to  the 
labours  of  educational  pioneers,  the  minor,  but  to  many 
none  the  less  interesting  subjects  of  croquet  laws, 
salmon  cultivation,  and  the  best  mode  of  fly-fishing,  have 
also  occupied  the  pens  of  some  of  our  .most  esteemed 
contributors.  Tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  genius 
of  Dickens  and  to  the  memory  of  Lemon.  “ Lothair  ” 
has  had  its  defender,  Mr.  Ayrton  his  critic,  and  enough 
we  feel  assured  has  been  done  to  entitle  The  Gentle- 
mail  s Magazine  to  be  still  in  some  sort  regarded  as 
worthy  of  preservation  for  future  reference.  There  are 
among  our  friends  a few  representatives  of  the  days  of 
the  Georges,  who  might  have  preferred  the  continua- 
tion of  the  old  cover  and  the  old  matter,  but  our  reply 
to  these  is  the  unmistakeable  change  in  the  opinions  of 
their  successors,  as  exemplified  by  the  increased  and 
increasing  popularity  of  The  Gejitleman  s Magazine  in 
these  days  of  telegraphs  and  balloons. 

A word  with  regard  to  the  future.  We  have  made 
arrangements  to  increase  our  staff  of  writers  upon 
subjects  of  special  and  peculiar  interest  to  gentlemen, 
with  a view  still  further  to  develop  and  fulfil  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  this  New  Series,  indicated  by  the  artistic 
devices  which  embellish  our  modern  coven  Biography 
has  formed  a noteworthy  feature  of  The  Gentleman  s 
Magazine.  We  hope  to  follow  up  our  successes  in  this 
direction,  during  the  new  year,  with  several  important 
biographical  papers ; while  the  other  features  of  our 
prospectus  will  be  maintained  by  a series  of  essays 
upon  sports  and  pastimes  from  writers  of  recognised 
authority  in  their  several  paths  of  inquiry. 

It  was  always  Sylvanus  Urban’s  custom  to  preface 
each  volume  of  his  magazine  with  a short  address  to 
his  patrons.  We  offer  this  example  as  an  excuse 
for  our  own  presumption.  Although'  the  Preface  is 
abolished  from  most  modern  magazines,  we  feel  that 
we  have  a sort  of  prescriptive  title  to  the  privilege  of  a 
periodical  personal  association  with  our  readers ; thus 
linking  these  modern  volumes,  through  a long  line  of 
predecessors,  with  the  first  number  of  The  Gentleman  s 
Magazine^  published  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
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The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD, 


CHAPTER  IX, 

GATHERING  SIMPLES, 

r had  become  known  in  the  old  m.en’s  room  that  the  Christian 
Vagabond,  had  opened  the  chapters  of  his  life,  to  the  Lady 
of  Charity  and  the  Sisters,  in  the  refectory,  Would  he  not 
beguile  their  lagging  hours  with  at  least  some  passages  from 
the  ponderous  year-book  he  had  lived  to  make  ? They  were  too  old 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  : but  not  to  feel  the  gladness  of  the  light  that* 
would  break  from  them  upon  the  grey  shadows  of  their  evening. 
The  Sisters  pleaded  with  the  Lady  of  Charity  and  with  the  Christian 
Vagabond,  for  the  expectant  old  men.  And,  while  the  morning  was 
cold,  and  before  a ray  of  sunlight  had  glinted  upon  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  galleries  ; the  lily  shafts  were  lifted  from,  the  chamber 
of  Christ — -and  two  old  men  stood  by  the  couch  of  the  Christian 
visitor. 

“ Holy  pilgrim,”  said  the  foremost,  his  lips  quivering  with  the  day- 
break cold — “We  approach  you  with  a prayer — we  who,  with  Job, 
must  swiftly  make  our  bed  in  the  dark.” 

“ Brothers,  you  are  turning  down  the  sheets  apace,  by  this  woful 
imprudence.  The  cold  is  the  old  man’s  enemy.  I pray  you  get 
you  to  your  beds  : and,  presently,  I will  come  to  you,” 


* “ So  I shall  now  suddenly  (with  Job)  make  my  bed  also  in  the  dark,” — George 
Herbert, 
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“Nay,  but,  venerable  traveller  who  have  braved  every  wind  and 
storm  ” — broke  in  the  second  old  man,  shivering  more  violently  than 
his  companion,  “ bear  with  us  while  we  make  our  brief  prayer.” 

“ Begone,  brothers  : not  a word,  Ever}^  sound  is  a step  that  need 
not  be,  to  the  bed  in  the  dark.  Begone,  and  I will  shortly  come  to 
you.” 

In  the  full  flush  of  the  morning  two  Sisters  entered  the  old  men’s 
day-room,  saying,  “ Our  Guest  comes,  to  grant  you  your  desires ; but, 
after  difficulties.  Our  Lady  is  vexed  with  the  wicked  pair  who 
crossed  the  galleries  at  sunrise  this  morning.”  The  old  men  turned 
to  one  another  and  chattered  in  whispers,  like  frightened  children. 
But  they  rose,  each  as  best  he  could  (and  how  much  more  impressive 
and  worshipful  is  he  who  does  obeisance  upon  a crutch  than  the  finished 
courtier  mincing  on  his  well-turned  legs  !),  doing  ungrudging  honour 
to  the  Age  that  was  greater,  twice  told,  than  that  of  the  oldest  among 
them.  The  click  of  the  staff  sounded  upon  the  marble  without,  and 
to  the  curtseys  of  the  two  Sisters  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  the 
Christian  Vagabond  passed  into  the  old  men’s  day-room. 

The  trespassers  of  the  morning  were  smiled  into  silence,  as  they 
opened  their  excuses ; and,  as  when  the  old  men  told  the  leading 
events  of  their  lives  they  assembled  about  the  venerable  figure,  so 
now  they  clustered  ; the  deaf  making  of  their  hands  a shell  behind  the 
ear,  that  not  a word  might  be  lost. 

The  Vagabond  paused,  and  laid  his  black  staff  across  his  knees, 
and  looked  inquiringly  down  upon  it,  as  asking  it  some  questions  of 
their  early  j aim  tings  in  company. 

“When  I was  hedged  with  difficulties,”  he  began,  his  mild  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  the  thing  that  had  been  his  doughty  companion  and 
support,  and  would  be,  in  due  time,  his  crutch — “ When  I was  hedged 
with  difficulties ; when  I stood  to  the  waist  in  snow,  or  clung  to  the 
ropes  in  the  storm-handled  ship,  and  the  hissing  wave-crests  were 
my  horizon  for  many  hours  together;  I said,  with  Jesus — ‘It  is  my 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.’ 

“ It  stilled  my  stomach ; it  whitened  the  black  bread,  it  slaked 
my  thirst,  and  was  a palm 'leaf  between  me  and  the  scorching  sun. 
The  holy  passion  of  the  pilgrim,  is  a bliss  that  grows  by  feeding  it. 
The  hundred  miles  behind  his  back,  drive  him  forward.  The  fifty 
shrines  at  which  he  has  devoutly  humbled  himself,  are  so  many 
feathers  of  an  angel’s  wing  that  supports  him  and  carries  him  forward. 
With  heavy  steps  and  slow,  I crept  over  the  first  hills  from  my  castle 
gates ; but  on  each  succeeding  morning,  I rose  with  an  increase  of 
vigour.  The  light  within  me  burned  the  brighter  to-day  for  the 
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fatigue  and  foot-soreness  of  yesterday.  With  the  true,  devoted 
pilgrim  it  is  always  so.  He  who  has  knelt  in  the  snow,  hungers  after 
a shrine  in  the  tropics.  Just  as  the  wholly  ignorant  are  quite  content, 
and  the  untravelled  have  world  enough  within  the  bounds  of  an 
orchard  fence ; so  the  devout  who  have  never  wandered,  lie  quiet  in 
their  cell.  But  let  the  staff  be  trimmed  and  polished,  and  the  dust  of 
roads  once  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  traveller  in  quest  of  holy  things  ; 
and  the  pilgrim  is  a wanderer  evermore. 

“ I explain  the  fire  that,  thanks  be  to  God,  has  burned  within  my 
bosom  so  many  years  beyond  the  limit  of  man’s  ordinary  life.  I am 
but  an  ordinary  pilgrim,  brothers,  forgotten  by  death  or  mercifully  left 
to  finish  my  work — which  is  and  has  been  my  meat.  I am  a volcano 
a little  older  than  the  rest : this  is  all. 

“ I should  over-tax  my  memory,  and  tir^  out  your  attention  if  I tried 
to  lay  before  you  an  unbroken  thread  of  my  life  in  the  many  lands  in 
which  I have  watched  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  creatures ; and 
through  which  I trudged  after  the  child  of  Lazarus  whom  my  haughty 
father  smote  at  his  gate.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  vastly 
spreading  branches  of  the  family  of  man.  Man,  in  every  condition,  I 
can  think  of,  have  I looked  upon.  Upon  the  naked  savages,  villeins  in 
gross  and  villeins  regardant;  the  poor  free  to  starve,  the  rich  in 
golden  chains  ; the  white,  the  red,  the  black  man.  And  I have  never 
tarried  in  weariness  of  spirit,  since  the  light  was  kindled  in  my  breast ; 
and  it  pleased  God  to  permit  me  to  study  my  brothers,  in  the  humble 
hope  of  doing  some  good  to  the  human  family  before  mother  earth 
should  claim  back  the  dust  of  me. 

“ I had  not  gone  far — my  staff  was  hardly  smoothed  and  settled  to 
my  hand,  before  I lighted  upon  communities  of  men  and  women, 
living  the  lives  of  the  beasts  of  the  field ; and  owned  and  scourged 
by  great  lords  and  barons.  Youth  in  the  mud  and  slough  of  sloth; 
Age  driven  in  the  fireless  chimney  corner.  Sons  cursing  their  sires 
that  they  lived  so  long.  Daughters  spurning  their  mothers,  for  crones 
much  in  the  way,  and  filling  room  that  could  be  better  used.  Every 
man’s  hand  against  his  neighbour.  Murder  in  the  woods  : a torch' 
found  by  the  farmer’s  rick  : the  sick  dying  in  solitary  chambers  : 
violence  rampant  along  every  highway ! Quagmire  roads : flesh 
showing  white  through  rent  garments  : few  Griseldas  in  the  cottages  : 
the  Biblia  Pauperum^"  smeared  under  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  ! The 


* The  Biblia  Pauperum — the  poor  man’s  bible,  consisted  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
rude  pictures  of  Bible  subjects — and  taught  the  unlettered,  pictorially,  some  of  the 
leading  scriptural  events. 
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ending  of  Boccacdo’s  story  often  came  upon  me  in  those  early  days 
Oi  my  pilgrimage.  He  remarks  of  the  patient,  shamefully  tried  spouse, 
who  was  taken  from  a hut  to  a palace — ‘ What  can  we  say,  then,  but 
that  Divine  spirits  may  descend  from  heaven  into  the  meanest  ot 
cottages,  whilst  royal  palaces  shall  produce  such  as  seem  rather 
adapted  to  have  the  care  of  hogs  than  the  government  of  men  ! ’ I 
have  seen  the  men  in  truth  made  hogs — lowered  by  brute  governors  to 
fitness  for  the  stye  : and  through  the  night  and  gloom  and  pestilence 
of  such  woful  outrage  upon  millions  of  God’s  creatures,  I have  watched 
the  royal  and  knightly  pageants  and  processions  pass — streaks  of 
golden  light  cut  through  a storm-cloud  that  overarched  the  heavens. 
Griseldas  in  the  cottages ! The  wrong  was  too  crushing  to  leave 
many  sparks  of  hope. 

“ And  yet  what  goodfellowship  have  I met  ? I have  eaten  more 
black  bread  than  white,  given  in  dutiful  adoration  of  the  Master  on 
whose  business  I was  bent.  It  is  so  difficult  to  stamp  out  all  the 
good  from  men  : alas  ! it  is  also  very  difficult  to  do  them  good. 

“ This  was  my  cross.  I searched  with  my  whole  might.  Wherever  I 
could  light  upon  a good,  a noble,  a Christian  deed,  I unbuckled  my 
wallet,  and  bared  my  head  ; and  I tarried  patiently  to  know  all  about 
it.  Did  I come  upon  a governor  of  men  who  sought  their  happiness  : 
I craved  the  full  knowledge  of  his  methods,  and  pored  over  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  his  kindly  face.  I was  within  the  dominions  of  a 
remorseless  tyrant — hog  and  tiger  mixed ; and  then  I followed  the 
deadening  slime  of  his  path  among  my  brothers  doomed  to  live 
within  his  realm.  Often,  where  at  the  outset  I saw  blurs  and 
blemishes,  I found  light  and  hope.  You  may  have  lifted  a hemlock 
leaf — to  find  a gloww’orm  under  it.  I remember  a contention  bearing 
on  this,  which  I shaped  somewhat  in  this  form,  as  I sat,  now  many 
cycles  past,  in  a shady  corner,  somewhere  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire. 

‘‘song  cradles. 

“ A rustic  and  a townsman  returning  from  the  fair  of  a neighbouring 
market  town,  disputed  about  some  black  tufts  that  looked  ugly  enough 
in  the  branch-traceries  of  the  bare  trees.  It  was  winter  weather:  and 
the  two  felt  the  cold  in  their  bones,  and  were  petulant.  The  towns- 
man vowed  that  they  were  unsightly  blotches  in  the  scenery,  and 
should  be  torn  away. 

“ ‘Nay,  they  shall  not  be  touched,  and  I can  prevent  it,’  the  rustic 
answered.  ‘ They  are  beauties,  to  my  sight,  on  my  wintry  walks  to 
and  from  market.’ 

“ ‘ They  are  blots,’  the  townsman  insisted,  ‘ and  one  of  them  shall 
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be  wiped  out.’  With  this  he  raised  his  stick,  and  was  about  to  strike 
the  branch  of  a tree,  when  the  rustic  took  an  iron  grip  of  his  arm. 

“ ‘You  shall  not.  I tell  you  that  clump  of  twigs  and  hair  and  leaves 
is  a thing  of  beauty,  that  warms  me  as  I pass  it,  carrying  my  dairy 
produce  through  the  snows  to  you  men  of  the  town,  upon  whom  nature 
is  thrown  away.’ 

“ In  the  spring  the  two  were  travelling  together  by  the  same  road. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they  were  about  to  dip  into  the  valley 
where  the  market  town  lay — they  stood,  enraptured  by  the  concerts  in 
the  trees.  The  blackbird  opened  the  melodious  fire  : the  thrush  took 
it  up : the  lark  made  the  heavens  laugh  with  his  sweet  cadences. 

“ ‘It  is  beautiful,  is  it  not?’  the  rustic  asked,  holding  an  attentive 
finger  to  his  lips.  ‘ And  now  do  you  understand  our  quarrel,  when 
we  passed  this  way  in  the  winter?’ 

“ ‘ I am  blind.’ 

“ ‘ Those  blurs  and  blots  in  the  landscape  were  the  deserted  nests 
of  these  birds,  left  in  the  naked  boughs.  They  were  beauties  to 
me,  for  I remembered  that  they  were  the  cradles  of  the  songs  that, 
with  the  spring,  would  thrill  delight  through  the  leafy  shadows  of 
the  grove.  Could  I let  you  break  them  with  your  stick?’ 


“ Upon  the  dead  past — the  world-wide  grave — we  build.  The  shriek 
of  the  martyr  is  prelude  to  the  hymn  of  the  blessed.  Yea,  these 
are  dead  twigs,  but  they  have  thrilled  under  the  bosom  of  the  lark,  and 
warmed  the  bare  little  breasts  that  are  now  full-fledged,  and  musical 
over  the  corn-fields  of  to-day. 

“ But  how  to  get  at  the  truly  useful,  in  our  brotherly  relations. 
This  has  been  my  perplexity ; and  I have  travelled  from  blunder  to 
blunder ; from  wasted  sacrifice  to  wasted  sacrifice.  The  heroes  who 
have  fallen  in  vain  ! The  blood  that  has  rained  upon  barren  ground ! 
The  sum  of  senseless  suffering  ! The  fruitless  tortures  ! The  living 
saints,  entombed,  for  their  salvation-holding  the  foul  things  that 
crawled  over  their  unwashed  limbs  too  pure  and  good  for  their 
neighbourhood  ! The  hand  wasted  by  years  of  fixed  courage,  that 
held  it  motionless  ! It  is  not  the  devotion,  the  fortitude — the 
thoroughness  of  self-abandonment  to  works  of  mercy  or  of  salvation 
that  has  been  lacking  these  many  years : it  is  the  light. 

“ In  every  city — or  in  nearly  every  city  I have  seen — there  have 
been  crowds  of  righteous  men  and  women ; desiring  with  all  their 
strength  of  heart  to  do  God’s  work  in  the  great  human  fellowship. 
But  the  plan  has  failed,  nearly  always.  The  God-house  has  been  set 
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up  in  a hundred  fashions.  I have  seen  it  as  variously  furnished  as, 
in  this  busy  world,  are  the  chambers  of  Christ : here  giving  the  scrap 
of  salt  fish,  the  black  bread  and  the  beer,  with  a cell  by  night — there 
oTering  an  artificial  home  of  complex  build — and  always  so  unlike 
home  ! It  has  been  anguish  to  see  the  vast  expenditure  of  virtue,  and 
the  little  sum  of  service  got  through.  For  on  all  sides  the  need  for 
Christian  help  was  pressing.  The  social  economy  was  bad.  The 
governors  were  hoggish,  selfish,  lustful.  The  mass  of  God’s  children 
had  not  bread  for  to-morrow.  North  and  south,  east  and  west  of  the 
European  continent,  where,  we  are  told,  civilization  most  excels  in 
benefits  to  mankind  ; I found  the  misery  general,  the  ignorance  black, 
the  lights  few,  and  the  good  works  too  often  but  provocative  of  sloth 
and  hypocrisy. 

“Years,  by  the  score,  my  brothers,  did  I carry  this  staff  from  city 
to  village,  and  from  village  to  waste  and  forest — finding  a hundred 
developments  of  the  old  gilds — that  reach  back  to  Canute  the  Great 
but  everywhere  confusion  of  aim  and  conflict  of  purpose.  For  eight 
hundred  years  we  have  been  in  quest  of  the  right  way  of  helping  our 
forlorn  and  faint  brother.  And  little  is  the  progress  we  have  made. 
The  ancient  Gild-brothers  met  for  worship  and  for  mutual  assistance  : 
the  prayer  to  God,  and  the  work  acceptable  to  Him.  They  broke 
bread  in  common ; they  collected  alms  for  the  poor  and  gave  meat 
from  their  tables  to  them.  Each  Gild-brother  was  bound  to  bear 
himself  in  a Christian,  courteous  spirit ; and  to  make  common  cause 
with  his  wronged  or  persecuted  neighbour.  The  oath  taken  on  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint  was  observed ; and  it  is  along  the  bright 
threads  of  these  holy  brotherhoods  of  humble.  God-fearing  men,  we 
find  the  diamond  lights  of  truth  that  lead  us  through  the  remote 
barbaric  years,  and  all  the  gloom  and  woe  of  the  middle  ages.  ‘ If 
one  misdo,  let  all  bear  it ; let  all  share  the  same  lot  ’ — was  the  leading 
principle  of  association.  We  have  not  much  improved  on  it — nor, 
my  brothers,  in  our  methods  of  applying  it.  Canute’s  Gild-brothers 
had  no  palaces  of  charity,  no  plumb-and-line  monuments  of  their 
goodness  : but  they  were  truthful,  simple,  strong  men,  who  turned 


* “The  oldest  reliable  accounts  which  we  have  of  Gilds  come  from  England  ; 
they  consist  of  three  Gild-statutes.  According  to  the  latest  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  Gilds,  the  drawing  up  of  all  these  statutes  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  Gilds,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  date.  This  Gild  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by 
Grey,  a friend  of  Canute  the  Great,  at  Abbotsbury,  in  honour  of  God  and  St. 
Peter.” — “ On  the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds f by  Lujo  Brentano, 
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into  the  neighbour’s  cabin  when  he  fell  ill ; and  cudgelled  for  the 
right,  when  violence  was  done  to  the  person  or  goods  of  a fellow- 
member. 

“ I have  found,  I say,  innumerable  forms,  and  fantastic  twistings  of 
the  original  Gild ; and  the  German  and  Scandinavian  family  feastings 
— which  had  a benevolent  and  lofty  spirit  at  the  back  of  them.  The 
heir  who  toasted  his  father’s  memory  and  vowed  to  imitate  his  virtues, 
has  not  been  improved  upon.  The  sacrificial  meal  was  the  basis  of 
most  that  is  honourable  in  modern  society.  The  Christian  copied 
the  Pagan’s  feast — but  put  away  his  idols — and  behind  the  ban- 
quetting  board  reverently  set  up  the  chamber  of  Christ.  The  family 
compact,  grew  into  the  Gild,  into  the  corporation,  into  the  general 
government.  Something  was  lost,  brothers,  if  much  was  gained. 
There  was  the  day  when  the  father  could  not  appear  against  the 
son — nor  any  man  against  his  own  brother,  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
family  was  answerable  to  the  community  for  the  misdeeds  of  any  of 
its  members.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  possessed  men  like  their 
blood.  The  Gilds  and  fraternities  of  old  made  common  cause  in 
prayers  to  God ; as  well  as  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  worldly 
interests.""  It  was  when  the  fraternal  bonds  were  loosed,  and  the 
government  levied  that  which  the  Brother  had  freely  given — the  con- 
fusion began,  which  lasts  still,  and  of  which  we  cannot  conceive  the 
end.  I have  seen  the  old  jumbled  with  the  new ; and  that  which 
was  worship  and  faith  and  voluntary  homage  cast  into  schedules,  and 
written  down  as  law  in  hard  title  books.  The  frank-pledge  of  the 
family  developed  into  an  organized  police.  Then  the  strong  ridded 
themselves  of  their  obligation  to  the  weak.  The  lord  of  the  soil 
remained  the  lord,  but  ceased  to  be  the  protector.  This  is  the 
separation  of  mundane  right  and  Christian  duty,  which  is  the  deplo- 
rable feature  of  the  modern  communities  among  whom  I have 
journeyed.  On  all  sides  have  I seen  it,  but  most  plainly  and  pain- 
fully when  I was  young,  and  the  highway  was  fresh  to  my  feet.” 

Bernard  interrupted — with  his  usual  quickness — 

“ And  yet,  holy  brother,  the  charities  are  many  in  the  land.  In 
every  town,  in  every  parish — ” 


* “When,  for  instance — to  make  use  of  an  example  which  Hartwig  himself 
brings  forward  in  a later  passage  of  his  inquiry — the  Christian  communions  were 
formed,  all  the  members  contributed,  according  to  their  ability,  to  one  comm.on 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  good  works.  With  the  extension  of  Christianity  this  gene- 
ral display  of  love  abated  ; the  contributions  ceased,  or  were  changed  into  regular 
and  involuntary  taxes  ; and  the  zealous  separated  into  particular  brotherhoods,” 
etc. — Lujo  Brentano. 
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“Nay,  good  brother  Bernard,  hear  me  out,”  was  the  Christian 
Vagabond’s  gentle  protest.  “ Hear  me  out.  Have  I not  borne 
witness  to  the  great  run  of  good  there  is  in  man  ? On  all  sides  have 
I found  it.  I have  slept  in  the  robber’s  cave ; I found  Charity  there. 
I have  seen  the  sooty  charcoal  burner,  wild  and  solitary  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Scandinavia,  turn  from  his  black  business,  light  up  his 
cabin  for  me  with  a resinous  log  planted  in  the  earth,  and  roast  my 
eggs,  and  excuse  the  roughness  of  his  arrangements.  I have  known 
the  drunkard  rub  the  wine  film  from  his  red  eyes,  and  wake  to  the 
good  offices  which  man  owes  to  his  brother.  The  right  word — which 
is  always  a kind  one — has  turned  the  lustful  ruffian  into  the  protector 
of  innocence.” 

Timothy,  the  merest  shadow  of  an  old  man,  broke  in — “ That  is 
the  truth  exactly  spoken  : for  mark  how  many  sin  for  want  of 
thought.” 

“ We  seldom  reckon  how  far  speech  reaches,”  the  Vagabond 
observed,  gently  resuming  the  thread  of  his  narrative ; “ nor 

where  the  ripples  of  our  activity  have  an  end.  We  might  turn  an 
old  speculation  in  a new  direction.  Instead  of  pondering  on  the 
number  of  murders  that  would  be  committed  if  a man  might  seat 
himself  in  the  privacy  of  his  cell  in  a corner  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
turn  of  a screw  advantage  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  a Tartar’s  life  ; we 
might  ask  ourselves,  more  profitably,  whether  men  would  not  be  better 
inclined  to  charitable  actions,  if  they  could  see  that  the  obolus  given  in 
the  porch  of  Notre  Dame,  or  by  the  shrine  of  A’Beckett,  set  in  motion  a 
tiny  current  of  benevolence  that  would  carry  rice  to  the  mouth  of  the 
famine-stricken  brother  upon  the  burnt-up  plains  of  India.  I can 
vouch,  my  brothers,  for  the  travelling  capacities  of  a good  action. 
The  river,  the  course  of  which  I have  lost  under  the  tropics,  I have 
lighted  upon  in  the  Caucasus,  and  again  in  the  ague-smitten  marshes 
of  Hungary. 

“ I was  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  almond,  the  orange,  the 
fig,  and  the  gi’ape,  fill  the  air  with  perfume,  and  copiously  slake  the 
general  thirst.  It  was  some  score  of  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  people 
were  oppressed,  they  said.  But  they  sang  and  danced  in  their  villages ; 
and  could  live  in  health  on  the  harvests  of  their  fields.  I had  been 
wandering  many  months  with  little  cessation,  from  monastic  refuge  to 
hospital,  asylum,  home  and  shrine,  possessed  with  all  the  pilgrim’s 
strength  as  well  as  his  ardour ; when  on  a certain  late  autumn  evening 
I was  hastening  down  the  slopes  of  some  purple  hills  to  a long  stretch 
of  golden  valley  richly  crusted  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
dust  rose  in  clouds,  from  my  feet  to  my  face  ; and  I was  very  thirsty. 
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and  casting  about  for  the  first  brook — when  I saw  a traveller 
approaching  me  from  the  town  that  lay  beyond  the  sombre  olive 
groves.  He  was  a poor,  neat  man,  of  stately  bearing,  and  with  a 
painful  eye,  and  mien.  A gourd  was  slung  at  his  back. 

“ ‘ You  are  thirsty,  brother,’  he  said,  not  waiting  to  hear  me.  He 
unstrung  the  gourd,  and  held  it  prone  to  my  lips.  And  he  smiled,  as 
the  cold  stream  gurgled  in  my  throat,  and  he  caught  my  grateful  eye 
fixed  upon  him. 

“ ‘It  is  from  the  well  of  Goodman  Jacob,’  he  said,  ‘it  should  be 
doubly  refreshing.’ 

“ ‘ Who  is  Goodman  Jacob?  ’ I inquired,  handing  back  the  gourd. 

‘ The  draught  is  delicious  : sweet  as  the  fig  and  cool  as  the  evening 
breeze.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  a stranger  in  these  parts — and  come  from  far  away — or 
you  would  know  the  Goodman.  Better  man  never  lifted  his  cap  by 
this  Calvary.’  We  stood  near  a road-side  cross,  that  was  covered  to 
the  ankles  of  Christ  with  flower  offerings  of  the  peasants  passing  to  and 
from  market.  ‘ The  Goodman  is  a righteous  man,  who  was  a 
pilgrim  once,  like  ourselves  ; for  I see  your  feet  are  familiar  with  the 
road.  Let  us  rest  a moment,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  him  ; before 
you  tarry  under  his  care — for  have  peace  and  rest  and  counsel  you 
must  under  Goodman  Jacob’s  thatch  this  night.  You  will  learn 
while  you  sleep  ; and  your  heart  will  be  glad  at  your  awakening.’ 

“ We  drew  up  under  the  branches  of  the  sober  olive:  and  the 
traveller  lit  his  pipe. 

“ ‘The  Goodman  Jacob  is  a man  whom  sorrow  has  chastened  and 
sweetened.  Wronged  by  his  brother,  he  has  answered  with  virtuous 
deeds.  Cast  naked  into  the  world  by  godless  kindred ; he  has  worked 
and  won  his  way  to  fortune,  in  order  to  offer  an  open  door  to 
outcasts.  The  bedless  are  his  friends.  Whom  the  world  contemns, 
he  takes  to  his  bosom.  The  wicked  town  by  the  gates  of  which  his 
well  is  dug,  and  his  garden  flourishes,  drives  forth  the  empty-handed, 
without  remorse  ; whereupon  the  Goodman  flings  wide  his  gate,  and 
with  bare  head  gives  welcome  to  the  unfortunate — aye,  brother 
pilgrim,  to  the  profligate.  “ Shall  we  wait  till  we  have  only  angels  for 
guests,  before  we  entertain  ? ” he  asks.  He  is  servant  to  all  whom  he 
invites.  He  makes  no  ostentation  of  feet-washing.  He  serves  you 
in  a beechen  bowl : he  wraps  you  warm  at  night : he  warms  your 
breakfast : he  prays  for  you  before  you  set  forth  in  the  morning : and 
he  gives  you  this  (holding  up  the  gourd)  and  opens  his  purse  to  you.’ 

“‘And,’  I asked,  ‘are  Goodman  Jacob’s  gates  open  to  all, 
without  let  or  hindrance  ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Before  the  curtains  of  the  night  fold  over  the  valley,  you  will  see 
and  hear,’  the  traveller  answered — shaking  a pebble  from  his  shoe. 

‘ He  does  not  harbour  the  idle.’ 

“ ‘ I ask,’  said  your  humble  brother,  ‘ because  it  is  in  search  of  such 
good  men  I have  been  wandering  for  so  many  years.  How  to  do 
good,  without  doing  harm.  How  to  gather  simples,  and  to  avoid  the 
poisonous  plants  ? The  art  is  acquired  slowly  ; but  I shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  the  Goodman  Jacob  does  not  help  me  forward  a little. 
To  gather  simples  for  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men  ! Have 
you  bent  your  mind  to  the  study  ? ’ 

“ The  painful  eyes  of  the  traveller  fell  upon  me,  and  he  answered, 
laying  a hand  upon  my  knee  fraternally — ‘ My  days  have  been  passed 
recovering  from  the  blows  of  cruel  Fate  : and  there  has  been  little 
use  in  my  unhappy  life.  It  is  a closed  book.  Such  wretches  as  I, 
feel  all  the  beauty  of  a bounty  like  Goodman  Jacob’s.’ 

“ The  traveller  rose  with  this — moved  by  the  indiscretion  of  my 
question.  ‘ Hasten  down  the  hill — for  see,  the  shadows  are  deep 
purple  upon  the  houses  in  the  valley,  and  they  creep  up  to  the  sum- 
mits apace.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  so  with  the  family  of  man,’  I answered  him.,  ‘ the  shadows 
fall  upon  the  lowly  soonest.  When  a nation  is  moving  to  its  overthrow, 
the  poor  are  the  first  to  suffer.’ 

“ ‘ Tell  the  Goodman  you  met  his  grateful  guest  upon  the  hill. 
God  watches.  Adieu.’ 

“The  traveller  looked  sadly  upon  the  road  as  he  resumed  his 
journey ; and  never  turned,  but  puf  his  hands  across  his  breast  as 
I answered  him. 

“ ‘ God  watches.’ 

“ I went  and  met  the  shadows  that  were  hastening  up  the  hill.  That 
day  I gathered  a simple,  I believe.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  CRESSET. 

“Upon  the  western  hill  leading  to  Clotilda,  I met  Felix,  in  the 
early  morning.  He  threw  himself  upon  my  bosom-  then  held  me  at 
arms’  length — and  the  tears  streamed  down  his  honest  face,  while  he 
examined  me.  For  more  than  a score  of  years  we  had  not  met.  We 
had  parted  boys ; and  now  he  looked  a feeble  man  upon  whom  Time 
had  been  laying  heavy  hands.  My  poor  Felix  ! 

“ Behind  him  was  a venerable  woman,  leaning  upon  a crutch.  Felix 
stood  aside  and  let  my  eyes  fall  full  upon  his  mother  ; for  I knew  it 
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was  she,  by  the  loving  expression  of  inquiry,  upon  his  face  as  he  stood 
between  us.  The  good  soul  had  become  completely  an  old  woman 
— no  longer  able  to  loose  nor  fasten  my  park  gates.  But  the  same 
gentle,  happy  light  was  there,  just  dimmed,  and  even  gentler  for 
this. 

“ In  the  dress  by  which  I had  known  and  loved  them  the  two  had 
come  forth  to  the  western  hill  at  daybreak  to  meet  me.  They  brought 
me  the  honey  of  my  own  bees,  and  milk,  and  bread  made  by  the 
mother  of  Felix  : and  bottles  of  the  grape  ripened  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  on  the  crown  of  which  we  met. 

“ ‘ And  now  my  good  Felix,’  I said  to  my  faithful  friend  and  Chris- 
tian steward,  ‘ let  us  sit  as  in  the  happy  young  days.  You  have  the 
book  with  you.’ 

“The  mother  of  Felix  drew  it  from  her  bosom,  her  smile  falling  upon 
my  moved  heart  the  while  ; and  she  unfolded  it  out  of  a white  kerchief. 
It  was  the  old,  thumb-worn  volume  Felix  and  I had  devoured,  stretched 
upon  mother  Earth  and  playing  with  her  flowers.  The  sweet  story  of 
Clotilda  lay  upon  the  brown  old  leaves,  in  the  heavy  black  letters — 
as  I had  first  learned  to  spell  them.  ‘Come,’  I said,  leading  the  dame 
by  the  hand  and  humouring  her  feebleness — ‘Come,  and  we  will  read 
as  in  the  old  days,  while  mother  shall  spread  our  meal — and  we  will 
be  young  again.’ 

“ I was  seated  under  my  own  branches,  and  I could  see  the  tur- 
rets of  the  castle  of  my  sires,  and  the  trails  of  blue  smoke  feathering 
the  landscape  along  the  line  in  the  valley,  where  our  village  of  Clotilda 
lay.  Felix  stretched  himself  upon  the  grass  near  me,  and  read  the  dear 
familiar  pages  to  me ; while  mother  spread  napkins,  and  unfolded 
with  a woman’s  beautiful  pride,  the  simple,  household  treasures  of  her 
baskets.  We  broke  bread,  and  ate  our  home-grown  honey,  while  we 
talked  of  the  years  that  had  passed  over  us.  Felix  took  up  my  staff 
mournfully. 

“ ‘ I remember,’  he  said,  ‘ the  spring  morning  when  you  cut  this  in 
the  wood,  and  barked  it  while  we  talked  ; and  the  surly  bailiff  passed. 
You  have  had  a load  of  sorrow,  noble  master.’ 

“ ‘ Hardly  my  share,  Felix,’  I truly  answered.  ‘ But  upon  you  the 
years  have  left  their  traces.’  His  mother  anxiously  watched  me  while 
I spoke,  and  the  while  I surveyed  her  beloved  boy.  ‘ They  are 
honourable  scars,’  I continued.  ‘ We  have  done  little  service  to  our 
kind  yet.  The  good  that  is  to  last  must  be  built  like  the  cathedral 
that  is  to  stand — like  the  bridge  that  is  to  cross  the  torrent — with  a 
patient,  thoughtful  slowness.  Yet  you  have  done — you  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do — an  unusual  individual  share.  The  service  to  which  you 
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have  turned  such  unpromising  stuff  as  Paul,  is  a triumph  of  patience 
and  of  faith.’ 

“ ‘ Poor  Paul,’  the  old  dame  said,  while  she  picked  me  out  her 
ripest  fruit,  and  polished  my  goblet  till  it  flashed  in  the  sun,  ‘ He  does 
his  very  best  I am  quite  sure,  but  the  pains  rack  him — he  was  never 
strong  enough  for  the  plough — and  that  last  wet  season  was  quite 
too  much  for  him.’ 

“ ‘ He  is  a good  pupil,’  Felix  bore  witness,  ‘ and  his  example  has  had 
an  immense  effect  through  the  village,  and  even  beyond  the  village. 
He  can  read  fluently  : he  writes  extraordinarily  well  for  a peasant, 
and  he  was  more  than  thirty  when  I took  him  in  hand,  and  that  was 
a year  after  the  noble  master’s  departure  from  his  hall.  In  Paul  his 
neighbours  have  been  taught  to  see  the  advantages  of  education.  ‘ It 
turns  a man’s  head  into  a better  kind  of  right  arm,’  is  the  way  he  loves 
to  express  it  among  the  children ; and  he  laments  with  touching 
constancy  quite  wonderful  when  I think  of  his  former  sullenness  and 
hardness,  that  he  was  so  like  a brute  when  his  little  boy  died.  The 
employment  I have  given  him  as  an  almoner,  suits  his  nature.  Who 
could  have  thought  there  was  so  much  under  that  rough  and  hard 
surface.  He  sees  all  the  danger  of  giving  carelessly.  Sometimes  he 
comes  home  at  night  carrying  all  I gave  him  in  the  morning.  He 
will  explain — “ Antoine  wanted  just  half  a day’s  work — and  I have 
given  it  to  them.”  He  has  taken  his  coat  off,  and  spent  his  muscle 
in  charity.’ 

“ ‘ Then  let  us  turn  him  to  the  best  account,’  I said,  ‘ But  now 
listen  to  me  Felix,  for  I shall  be  far  away  before  the  carts  return 
from  market  this  morning.’ 

“ Felix  and  his  mother,  caught  each  a hand  of  mine,  and  listened: — 

“ I have  taken  a lesson  from  the  good  man  Jacob.  Within  his  home 
there  is  peace,  and  order,  and  intelligent  Christian  charity.  It  lies  half 
a league  from  a busy  southern  town  ; and  from  its  flower-girt  windows 
you  see  the  mountain  ranges  crowned  with  snow.  Jacob’s  house  is 
open  to  any  wayfarer — whom  Jacob  approves — Jacob,  or  his  wife. 
His  sole  anxiety  in  the  world  is  as  to  his  successor,  after  he  and  his 
wife  shall  be  laid  in  their  graves. 

“ ‘For,’  he  said  to  me,  while  I sat  over  my  bowl  of  milk  talking  to 
him,  ‘ this  would  be  the  rascal’s  home,  if  I were  not  here  to  watch 
zealously  over  all  I have  to  give.  I remember  this  whenever  I 
approach  my  gate  to  examine  a traveller, — all  that  is  given  to  the 
unworthy  is  a robbery  committed  upon  the  deserving ; while  it  is  an 
encouragement  offered  to  unworthiness.  I have  put  my  happiness  in 
being  the  host  of  the  roofless.  I rejoice  when  another  poor  man 
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comes  to  claim  a slice  of  my  loaf ; but  the  slothful  hypocrite  who 
would  steal  my  substance,  I abhor.’ 

“ He  took  a lamp  and  conducted  me  over  the  house.  Plain  and 
sweet  in  every  part,  encompassed  by  a garden  that  supplied  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  : the  southern  aspect  given  to  the  old  and  feeble  men 
and  women  : it  was  roomy,  full  of  air — and  yet  of  lowly  appearance. 

‘ I keep  it  like  any  other  village  inn — but  without  mark  or  sign.  My 
guests  are  those  whom  God  is  pleased  to  entrust  to  me.  When  I bid 
a guest  God-speed,  I charge  him  with  the  duty  of  sending  to  me  any 
worthy  soul  in  want  whom  he  may  meet  wandering  in  this  direction.’ 

“ I had  told  him  of  the  traveller  who  had  given  me  a draught  from 
his  gourd  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  ‘ It  is  a plain  way  I have  chosen,’ 
Goodman  Jacob  went  on,  as  we  passed  from  oaken  room  to  oaken 
room,  ducking  now  and  then  under  the  shelving  thatch — ‘ A plain 
method  of  helping  on  the  good  life.  It  is  just  God’s  way  with  the 
swallows.’ 

“ I told  him  of  our  village;  and  of  our  dreams.  He  was  very 
earnest  then.  ‘ Do  nothing  save  with  men  who  have  their  hearts  in 
the  work.  The  best  gifts  are  those  which  neighbour  gives  to  neighbour 
— for  they  know  each  other.  My  daily  pain  is  to  know  my  guests. 
I will  not  spurn  the  rascal — but  he  lies  without — and  is  not  of  my 
family  of  guests.  I lay  my  purse  open  before  the  parting  guest,  saying 
to  him,  “ This  is  God’s  money,  and  by  so  much  as  you  take  is  your 
poor  brother’s  portion  lessened.  Had  he  who  went  forth  yesterday 
taken  all,  how  would  you  fare  to-day?”  The  difficulty  with  many  is 
to  make  them  carry  away  a groat — but  I compel  them.’ 

“‘What  say  you,  Felix?’  I said,  turning  upon  my  boy-friend  and 
admirable  steward,  in  whom  I had  been  richly  rewarded  for  my 
boldness  in  appointing  a peasant  lad  to  administer  my  fortune  in  my 
place.  ‘ Now,  freely,  what  say  you  ? ’ 

“‘Noble  master,’ was  his  answer,  ‘all  glory  to  Goodman  Jacob. 
But  I am  fearful.  It  would  be  a tough  work  in  the  outskirts  of  Clo- 
tilda ; for  our  roads  are  between  great  and  cruel  towns,  and  the  poor 
and  suffering  abound  along  them.  But  where  is  the  Goodman  ? ’ 

“I  answered — ‘My  Felix,  is  it  possible  you  have  not  concluded 
that  I intend  Clotilda  shall  be  henceforth  approached  by  such  a 
Christian  hotel  as  Goodman  Jacob  holds  beyond  the  Alps ; and  that 
Goodman  Felix  shall  be  my  Goodman  Jacob  ?’ 

“ The  dame  hereupon  burst*  into  tears,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  son’s  arms.  ‘Now,’  she  cried — ‘now  indeed,  am  I proud  of 
our  noble  master,  and  of  my  boy  whom  he  loves  so  well,  and  justly.’ 

“ ‘ You  shall  remain  the  steward  also,  Felix  : for  I would  keep  the 
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bond  a close  one  between  the  roof  open  to  all  who  are  unfortunate 
and  seek  its  shelter,  and  the  castle  which  commands  the  village,  and 
owns  it  Our  free  gates  shall  be  raised  by  our  own  people.  Thatch 
it,  and  woo  the  birds  to  build  under  its  eaves.  Let  the  black  thorn 
and  the  white  be  the  bounds  of  its  gardens ; and  fell  our  finest 
timber  to  furnish  for  our  ragged  guests.’ 

“ While  the  dame,  her  tears  dropping  upon  goblets  and  platters  and 
cloths,  w’as  re-folding  and  packing  our  breakfast  service — I drew  from 
my  w^allet  a lamp  which  I had  brought,  filled  with  the  sweetest  oil 
of  the  grove  by  Goodman  Jacob’s  house.  With  the  help  of  Felix, 
I raised  a mound  of  stones ; and  then  I lit  my  lamp  and  placed  it 
upon  the  mound,  and  crowmed  it  wdth  a cross. 

“We  prayed  by  its  soft,  w'hite  light ; and,  afterwards,  I turned  to  my 
Goodman  Felix,  and  to  his  aged  mother  who  was  leaning  heavily 
upon  him,  shaken  by  the  emotion  that  filled  her — and  said  to 
them : — 

“ ‘ On  this  spot,  which  may  be  seen  from  all  the  hill-tops  within 
my  land,  I charge  you,  my  beloved  Felix,  to  raise  a granite  column  : 
and  upon  it  you  shall  place  a cresset,  whereof  this  is  the  rude  and 
petty  model.  The  lamp  shall  shine  at  night ; the  cross  above  it 
shall  appear  by  day — to  every  traveller  of  the  roads  that  cross  the 
hills — and  so  shall  they  know  where  the  open  home  of  Goodman 
Felix  lies;  for  half  way  down  this  steep  you  will  build  it,  covered 
from  the  blast,  but  apparent  to  all  the  valley.’ 

“ I could  not  bear  to  look  upon  their  anguish  when  I said  ‘ fare- 
well,’ but  my  heart  pressed  to  my  throat  as  I walked,  all  through  that 
live-long  day. 

“ The  cresset  was  built  as  I commanded  ; and  the  smoke  of  the 
free  home  of  Goodman  Felix  was  the  incense  that  curled  past  the 
lanthorn,  to  the  cross.” 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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S SUPPOSE  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  receive  so  greedily 
anything  new  or  old  about  their  favourite  sport  as  anglers 
That  a great  deal  remains  to  be  learnt  about  fishes  and  fishing 

, it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Those  sporting  journals  which 

devote  a large  portion  of  their  space  to  the  gentle  craft  are  inundated 
with  extraordinary  questions,  facts,  and  fancies,  so  extraordinary 
indeed,  that  either  the  brother  of  the  angle  has  retained  all  his 
ancient  character  for  simplicity,  or  the  art  of  angling  has  ceased  to 
be  “most  honest,  ingenious  and  harmless."  I rather  suspect  that  the 
most  accomplished  editor  sometimes  sleeps,  and  is  liable  to  be  sold 
(saving  your  presence  Mr.  Urban),  and  that  many  facts  which  are 
vouched  for  by  apparently  respectable  names,  are  invented  by  some 
silly  waterside  wag,  who  is  possibly  ignorant  of  his  art,  and  has 
neither  wit  nor  patience  to  learn  it ; yet  wishes  to  make  some  stir  in 
the  angling  world,  which  he  does  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  those 
who  trust  him. 

Still  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  curious  incidents  which  have 
occurred  in  every  angler’s  experience,  which  he  would  not  care  to 
vouch  for  in  a mixed  company.  I can  remember  many  in  my  own. 
For  instance,  I was  once  fishing  from  Thames’  bank  in  a space 
between  two  bushes  about  the  width  of  my  writing  table ; I had 
a book  and  a pipe  and  was  lying  my  length  on  the  warm  grass  con- 
founding my  luck,  unlike  J ohn  Leech’s  hero,  because  I could  not 
get  a bite,  when  a kingfisher  perched  on  the  end  of  my  rod  which 
was  at  my  side  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  without  appearing  to  care 
the  least  for  my  presence,  took  his  header,  brought  up  his  bleak, 
whisked  his  little  tail  at  me,  and  flew  away  as  if  he  had  done  some- 
thing very  clever.  Now,  I venture  to  say,  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
readeis  of  this  magazine  are  or  have  been  more  or  less  anglers,  and 
that  such  an  incident  never  occurred  to  them.  Again,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  I was  fishing  in  company  with  a gallant  captain, 
who  had  seen  all  kinds  of  sport  all  over  the  world.  We  were 
attended  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  fishermen  on  the 

Thames,  and  while  punting  up  from  C Bridge  to  the  Weir,  close 

into  the  shore,  all  of  a sudden  a jack  nearly  three  pounds  weight 
leapt  into  the  punt.  Never  had  such  an  event  occurred  in  any  of 
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our  experience.  Of  course,  not  a soul  would  believe  it.  We  could 
only  account  for  it  by  the  punt  pole  coming  down  unpleasantly  near 
him  when  he  was  asleep,  or  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase, 
and  literally  making  him  jump.  Dace  I have  frequently  known  do 
the  same  thing,  but  then  it  is  their  nature.  I have  heard  sceptics 
declare  that  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as  well  as  of  the 
well,  and  that  there  are  three  subjects  on  which  men — well,  we’ll  say 
exaggerate,  more  than  on  any  other,  to  wit,  money,  women,  and 
fishing ; but  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  fishing.  A gentleman  of 
otherwise  unimpeachable  morals  and  veracity  went  out  fishing  the 
other  day,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  saying  he  had  had  capital  sport. 
On  being  asked  to  show  his  basket,  he  with  an  ignorance  or  audacity 
in  either  case  sublim.e,  displayed  three  or  four  brace  of  mackerel,  and 
declared  with  an  imperturbable  gravity  that  he  had  found  the  red 
palmer  very  killing.  Every  one  exclaimed  with  the  injured  Mrs. 
Lobskey, 

A dozen  sprats  ! base  man,  said  she, 

What ! catch  in  the  river  the  fish  of  the  sea? 

Still  we  all  know  that  salmon  go  up  rivers,  and  why  shouldn’t  mac- 
kerel ? I never  heard  that  they  did ; but  that  proves  nothing. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  can  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 

But  the  above  anecdotes  are  merely  hors  d'ceuvres  or  whets  to  the 
more  substantial  fare  I am  about  to  lay  before  you.  Vixere  fortes 
ante  Aga7nem7i07ia.,  they  came  it  pretty  strong  in  old  days,  as  I shall 
presently  show  you. 

My  friends  know  that  I am  a maniac  in  the  matter  of  angling, 
and  that  I am  a collector  of  literature  connected  with  that  sport,  so 
whenever  they  light  upon  any  curious  work,  bearing  on  my  favourite 
subject,  they  always  send  it  to  me. 

Two  works  have  lately  reached  my  hands  in  this  way.  One,  and 
that  from  which  I shall  chiefly  quote,  is,  “ Pisceptologie,  ou  I’art  de  la 
peche  aux  lignes  volantes  et  flottantes,  par  J.  quatrieme 

edition.”  It  is  curious,  but  no  doubt  the  French  J.  C.  was  considered 
as  great  an  authority  on  fish  in  his  day,  as  our  own  J.  C.  is  on  whist 
in  ours.  The  date  of  this  fourth  edition  is  1828,  but  it  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  very  much  older.  For  instance,  the  rods,  hooks, 
and  apparatus  generally,  shown  in  the  plates,  are  nearly  all  as  roughly 
and  awkwardly  made  as  those  in  Dame  Berners’  pamphlet,  of  which 
the  supposed  date  is  1496,  while  in  the  other  work,  which  is  dated 
1830,  “Le  Pecheur  Frangais,  par  C.  Kresz,  Aine,  deuxibme  edition,” 
the  plates  of  fish  tackle,  flies,  &c.,  are  all  exceedingly  well  executed, 
and  with  a very  little  more  finish  might  pass  in  any  modern  book  on 
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angling.  Kresz  was  a fishing  tackle  manufacturer  himself  at  Paris, 
34,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie.  I shall  not  have  occasion  to  trouble 
M.  K.  very  much;  he  stumbles  amusingly  sometimes,  but  he  evidently 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about.  I can  make  out  nothing  of  J.  C.’s 
antecedents,  except  that  he  was  author  of  a sister  work  “ Avicepto- 
logie.”  Unfortunately  the  preface  is  torn  out  of  my  edition.  I am, 
therefore,  unable  to  say  whether  he  introduces  his  subject  with  any 
of  those  moral  reflections  which  are  the  delight  of  angling  authors, 
as  if  to  show  they  are  worthy  disciples  of  Walton  in  meekness, 
humility,  and  piety.  Kresz,  the  Elder,  is  however,  moderately  equal 
to  the  occasion  : — 

“ The  spectacle  offered  by  fishermen  in  small  towns  and  villages 
is  no  less  interesting.  The  general,  who  has  made  his  name  respect- 
able, the  soldier  of  every  grade,  the  artist  and  even  the  artizan,  in 
short  all  those  who  after  a laborious  career,  end  their  days  far  from 
big  cities,  find  in  the  practice  of  angling  an  agreeable  diversion.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a correct  opinion  of  the  esteem,  attention,  and 
courtesy,  which  exist  between  individuals  whose  professions,  ac- 
quaintances, and  customs  are  so  different.” 

Thus  in  France  we  have  another  example  of  the  proverbial  courtesy 
of  anglers.  I confess,  for  my  part,  unless  I seek  for  it  (especially  in 
fly-fishing),  I dislike  it.  I dislike  a stranger  examining  my  flies. 
I object  to  comparing  baskets.  I am  a very  ordinary  artist,  and  the 
comparison  is  generally  humiliating  to  my  feelings.  To  me  the  chief 
charm  of  fishing  is  solitude.  It  is  not  the  fish  I catch,  else  I should 
never  go.  That  dear  old  lady.  Dame  Berners,  has  perfectly  described 
my  emotions  when  out  for  a day’s  fishing ; — 

And  yet  atte  the  leest  he  hath  his  holsom  walke  and  mery  at  hys 
ease,  a swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of  the  meede  floures  that 
makyth  him  hungry.  He  hereth  the  melodious  armony  of  fowles. 
He  seeth  the  yonge  swaunes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other 
foules,  with  their  brodes  whyche  me  semyth  better  than  all  the  noyse 
of  houndys  the  blastes  of  hornys  and  the  scrye  of  foulis  that  hunters, 
fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  yf  the  angler  take  fysshe 
surely  there  is  no  man  merier  than  he  is  in  his  spyrte.” 

J.  C.  is  very  great  on  the  subject  of  baits.  Here  are  a few  he 
recommends  for  the  summer.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  my 
readers  will  try  them,  and  let  me  know  the  result. 

“ Anglers  in  fresh  water,  bait  during  the  summer  with  Gruybre 
cheese,  with  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  that  of  the  cat 
and  rabbit.  The  liver  is  preferable.” 

Perhaps  with  a few  truffles  added  it  would  be  irresistible.  Walton, 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1B70.  c 
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by  the  way,  mentions  the  above  bait,  but  does  not  give  it  the  cachet 
of  his  authority. 

“ Frogs  are  a good  bait,  but  only  for  big  fish ; they  are  successfully 
attracted  by  pieces  of  red  cloth,” 

Here  is  a ground  bait  which,  if  anyone  had  the  courage  to  concoct, 
would,  I should  think,  drive  him  in  no  time  to  fly-fishing,  even  were 
it  only  for  bleak  : — 

“ Chop  up  very  small,  or  beat  up  in  a mortar,  the  flesh  of  a male 
heron  (on  the  principle  of  set  a thief  to  catch  a thief),  place  this 
hashed  flesh  in  a bottle  with  a wide  mouth,  which  you  cork  up  care- 
fully, and  keep  for  a fortnight' or  three  weeks  in  a warm  place  (on 
your  chimneypiece  or  in  the  oven,  for  instance).  The  flesh  in 
decomposing  is  reduced  to  a substance  which  is  like  oil,  and  which 
you  mix  with  hempseed  cake,  or  bread  crumbs,  honey,  and  a little 
musk.  It  is  said  that  most  fish,  and  especially  carp,  consider  this 
bait  exceedingly  dainty.” 

Here  is  another,  equally  nasty,  but  more  simple  : — 

“ Put  on  a wooden  platter  some  sheep’s  blood  till  it  is  half  dried, 
and  when  sufficiently  hardened,  cut  it  in  pieces  of  a size  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  hook.  A little  salt  prevents  its  blackening,  and  the 
bait  is  all  the  better  for  it.” 

If  Edwin  takes  his  Angelina  to  a snug  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  for  the  honeymoon,  he  may  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
successful  fisherman  by  using  (according  to  J.  C.)  the  following  most 
attractive  ground  bait.  He  had  better,  perhaps,  absent  himself,  with 
or  without  leave,  for  a few  weeks  after  its  preparation  : — 

“ The  ground  bait  which  is  easiest  to  make  is  a paste  of  bread 
crumbs  mixed  with  honey  and  assafoetida.  Cow-dung  or  bran  mixed 
with  sprouting  com,  the  entrails  of  animals,  &c.  (whatever  that,  &c., 
may  include),  powerfully  attract  the  fish.  In  using  these  different 
baits  you  must  carry  them  to  the  water-side  at  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening,  squeeze  them  in  your  hands  into  the  shape  of  balls,  and 
throw  them  in  the  water.  These  balls  fall  to  the  bottom  and  remain 
there,  unless  the  current  is  too  strong.  You  may  fish  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day.  This  bait  is  particularly  good  for  bream. 
When  several  of  these  balls  have  been  thrown  in,  go  and  examine 
them  night  and  morning  (how  ! engage  a diver  ?),  and  see  if  they  are 
eaten.  If  they  are  effectively,  be  sure  there  are  fish,  and  that  you 
may  hope  for  a good  catch,  but  if  the  bait  has  not  been  attacked  you 
will  only  lose  your  time  by  remaining  there.” 

As  everyone  involuntarily  cowered  when  Mr.  Winkle  fired  at  the 
rooks,  expecting  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  murdered 
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fowl,  owing  to  his  reputation  as  a sportsman,  so  does  the  friendly 
J.  C.,  anticipating  enormous  catches  as  the  result  of  his  odoriferous 
compound,  instruct  you  how  you  may  overcome  natural  disad- 
vantages and  haul  in  your  prey  in  perfect  security  : — 

“ Seldom  is  the  water  on  a level  with  the  bank.  You  may  supply 
this  deficiency  by  means  of  a large  table,  an  inch  and  a half  in  thick- 
ness ; you  sink  one  end  of  it  in  the  water,  and  fix  the  other  in  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  This  forms  an  inclined  plane,  on  to  which  you 
guide  the  fish  to  pull  it  out  of  the  water.” 

This  is  ingenious,  but  the  table  would  prove  rather  a fatiguing 
impediment  during  a fishing  day.  On  this  very  piece  of  furniture,  if 
the  bottom  is  muddy,  you  may  invite  the  fish  to  partake  of  your 
hospitality  as  if  you  were  on  dry  land  : — 

“ This  table,  again,  may  serve  to  lay  the  baited  hook  on,  where 
there  is  a muddy  bottom,  but  lest  it  frighten  the  fish  it  must  be 
placed  in  position  some  days  in  advance  with  those  ground  baits  laid 
out  on  it  which  attract  the  fish.” 

The  sagacious  J.  C.  does  not  evidently  understand  what  would 
inevitably  have  happened  in  three  days  to  a table  placed  on  a muddy 
bottom. 

“a  manner  of  procuring  for  oneself  earthworms. 

“Fill  a bucket  of  water,  break  up  some  green  walnut  shells  into  it, 
then  moisten  the  ground  with  it.  You  will  soon  see  the  worms  rise 
to  the  surface.” 

This  sounds  like  a conjuring  trick ; but  it  is  true.  Only  it  kills  the 
worms.  Experto  crede.  Exactly  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
several  buckets  of  water  : the  walnut  shell  is  a superfluity,  unless  you 
wish  to  destroy  the  worms.  One  more  method  of  attracting  the  fish, 
if  you  object  to  the  confection  of  the  above  ground  baits,  and  we  will 
then  see  what  J.  C.,  for  whom  I am  beginning  to  have  a great 
affection,  has  to  say  about  the  fish  themselves,  and  how  to  catch 
them. 

“to  make  fish  come  after  the  line. 

“ Take  two  grains  of  musk,  four  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  as  much 
momie  (I  know  no  other  translation  of  this  word  but  mummy)  and 
camphor,  rub  the  hook  frequently  with  it,  and  bait  as  usual.  All  the 
fish  in  the  neighbourhood  will  come  to  it.  You  may  also  bait  the 
hook  with  some  greasy  old  hat.”  Lest  my  good  faith  be  impugned,  I 
give  the  last  startling  novelty  in  the  original,  “ On  pent  ainsi  amorcer 
Thamegon  avec  du  vieux  chapeau  gras.” 

We  now  come- to  the  second  part  of  “ Pisceptologie,”  which 
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contains  “ Discourses  on  Fish,”  “ The  x\rt  of  Fishing  for  them,”  and 
“ How  to  cook  them.” 

The  first  fish  he  treats  of,  curious  to  say,  is  the  otter.  But  there 
is  nothing  new  said  about  him  except  that  he  is  eaten  on  fast-days, 
and  has  a nasty  fishy  or  rather  marshy  taste ; but  his  skin  is  much 
esteemed  for  making  furs  and  waterproof  gloves. 

He  then  gives  several  pages  to  the  eel,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  devoted  to  various  ways  of  dressing  him.  I see  nothing  in  these 
methods  to  warrant  my  submitting  any  one  of  them  to  Fin-Bee. 

The  next  one  in  order  is  the  chabot,  or  miller’s  thumb.  By  the 
way,  if  I recollect  right,  Chabot  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rohans.  Old  Wykehamists  will  remember  that  years  ago  it  used  to 
be  a favourite  practice  of  “Juniors”  to  tie  a two-pronged  fork  to  the 
end  of  a stick,  and  go  into  the  water-meadows,  where,  in  the  small 
streams,  this  fish  would  lie  under  stones,  with  his  head  just  peeping 
out.  Down  went  the  fork  and  the  creature  was  impaled.  But  we 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  dress  him  as  J.  C.  advises  : — 

“ First  scale  him,  and  after  having  washed  him  well  in  clear  water, 
clean  him,  taking  care  for  that  purpose  to  make  the  hole  as  near  to 
his  ears  as  possible,  clean  his  throat  with  the  greatest  attention,  that 
done  put  sweet  herbs  into  his  inside,  fixing  him  with  two  or  three 
splinters  to  a spit,  baste  him  frequently  with  vinegar,  or  rather  with 
verjuice,  and  butter  mixed  with  salt.  This  method  of  preparing 
him  does  away  with  all  the  watery  particles  with  which  the  miller’s- 
thumb  abounds.”  And  there  is  another  way  of  dressing  him  too, 
but  that  I pass  over.  At  last  J.  C.  condescends  to  arrive  at  the 
trout,  and  as  evidently  Mrs.  Glasse  had  not  been  published  then, 
he  proceeds  to  dress  him  “ en  marinade,”  before  he  catches  him. 
However,  in  other  respects,  he  treats  him  with  respect.  “ One  may 
say  of  this  fish  what  the  ancient  poets  said  of  wine,  and  what  the 
English  say  of  venison,  that  he  is  generous.”  But  he  evidently 
doesn’t  think  much  of  him,  and  doesn’t  say  a word  about  fly-fishing. 
I dare  say  he  found  king  trout  refuse  those  curious  puddings  of  his, 
and  despised  him  accordingly.  Almost  everything  he  has  written 
about  the  trout,  salmon,  and  grayling,  he  has  stolen  from  Walton, 
without  acknowledgment,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  But  he  is 
himself  again  when  writing  of  the  pike. 

“ THE  CHASE  OF  THE  PIKE. 

“ Expose  on  a fine  day  a mirror  to  the  sun,  and  cause  the 
reflection  to  fall  on  that  part  of  the  river  where  there  are  known  to 
be  plenty  of  pike.  They  soon  appear  in  mid-water,  attracted  by  the 
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reflection  of  the  light,  and  you  take  this  opportunity  of  killing  them 
with  strokes  of  gun.  (I  thus  translate  ‘ coups  de  fusil,’  as  it  evidently 
takes  several  strokes  to  kill  them,  as  shown  in  the  following  sen- 
tence.) As  soon  as  they  are  hit  they  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.” 

But  if  you  want  to  kill  them  in  a sportsman-like  manner,  get  a 
dead  bait,  gudgeon  or  roach,  and  here’s  the  secret ; — “ Dissolve  gum 
of  ivy  in  oil  of  spike,  and  therewith  anoint  your  dead  bait  for  a pike  j 
cast  it  to  a likely  place,  it  is  almost  certain  that  you  will  draw  it 
back  with  a pike.”  Oh  ! J.  C.,  J.  C.,  this  is  old  Isaac’s  recipe  and 
not  yours,  you  old  thief ! 

We  now  an-ive  at  what  is  evidently  the  favourite  fish  of  the  French, 
and  that  is  the  carp.  Both  J.  C.,  and  Kresz,  the  Elder,  give  more 
space  to  this  fish  than  any  other.  In  fact,  Kresz  says,  “ Every  one 
knows  that  this  is  the  best  fish  in  the  river,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
closer  attention.”  The  pains  they  take  to  ensnare  it  are  enormous, 
and  sometimes  ridiculous.  But  I cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
know  more  about  carp  fishing  than  we  do,  at  all  events  they 
possess,  or  think  they  do,  secret  pastes  of  great  efficacy,  and 
there  anent  I can  contribute  the  following  anecdote,  for  which  I 
can  vouch : — 

A captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  an  acquaintance  of  my  own,  was  on 
a visit  to  a Erench  nobleman  at  his  chateau  in  La  Vendee.  The 
marquis  was  about  to  eject  one  of  the  small  tenants  on  the  estate 
for  some  offence,  when  the  gallant  captain  interceded  on  his  behalf, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon.  The  farmer  was  so  grateful 
to  my  friend  that  he  presented  him  with  the  great  carp  secret,  to 
wit,  an  infallible  bait ; telling  him  that  though  a poor  man,  he  con- 
sidered it  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  was  only  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor  that  could  have  induced  him  to  part  with  it.  Many  a 
time  since  have  I tried  to  surprise  this  secret  but  without  success. 
Suffice  it  that  I have  my  friend’s  word  that  it  is  infallible,  and  that 
the  principle  of  it  is,  ground  baiting  with  beans  prepared  with  some 
chemical  substance  which  purges  the  fish,  and  makes  them  hungry 
the  next  day  for  the  bait.  Now  here  is  a bait  described  by  J.  C. 
which  I cannot  help  thinking  must  be  very  like  the  mysterious  one 
mentioned  above : — 

“ Moisten  for  a night  some  large  and  mellow  beans,  half  boil 
them  in  water ; if  you  use  a quarter  of  a bushel,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  honey  with  a couple  of  grains  of  musk,  and  withdraw  the 
pot  from  the  fire  before  the  beans  are  entirely  cooked.” 

He  alludes  to  these  beans  later  on  when  he  is  describing  fishing 
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for  carp  with  a line.  “ The  evening  before  yon  fish,  groundbait  with 
the  purgative  beans,  keeping  the  largest  for  bait.” 

Kresz,  the  Elder,  has  something  novel  to  say  about  the  carp. 
Talking  of  the  muddy  taste  carp  possess  when  taken  in  a pond, 
he  says  : — 

“You  can  destroy  this  unpleasant  taste  in  a very  short  time,  by 
making  a carp,  when  he  is  just  caught,  swallow  a glass  of  strong 
vinegar.  It  appears  that  the  vinegar  produces  on  the  body  of  the 
fish  a thick  perspiration,  which  you  remove  by  scraping  several 
times  with  a knife,  and  at  the  same  time  you  scale  him.  When  the 
carp  is  dead  his  flesh  is  firm,  and  of  as  pure  a flavour  as  if  he  had 
been  caught  in  the  river.” 

One  might  try  him  with  some  light  claret,  I should  imagine  it  to 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fish,  and  the  same  effect  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  produced.  The  following  is  useful  to  know.  Kresz,  the 
Elder,  is  evidently  a man  of  research,  and  if  what  he  says  be  true  he 
should  long  since  have  been  hailed  the  benefactor  of  his  race  : — 

“ The  flesh  of  the  carp  is  excellent,  easy  of  digestion,  and  suitable 
to  all  temperaments  ; nevertheless  convalescents  are  recommended  to 
abstain  from  it,  and  it  must  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  those  who  are 
suffering  from  gout,  as  it  increases  the  attacks.  The  hard  roe  is  pre- 
pared like  that  of  the  sturgeon,  and  may  be  kept  for  more  than  a 
year ; but  they  are  less  sought  after  than  the  soft  roes,  which  offer  a 
most  delicate  dish,  and  have  the  property,  I am  assured,  of  restoring 
health  to  the  consumptive.” 

We  will  now  return  to  J.  C.,  where  a very  startling  heading  excites 
our  curiosity  and  astonishment. 

“how  to  bombard  carps. 

“ Choose  a part  of  the  river  or  lake  where  the  water  forms  a kind 
of  basin,  free  from  all  kinds  of  rushes  or  roots  of  trees,  and  where  you 
are  certain  there  is  store  of  carp.  By  means  of  a small  boat  surround 
it  with  nets,  of  which,  as  usual,  the  leads  touch  the  bottom,  and  the 
upper  part  floats  on  the  water  sustained  by  corks.  Then  take  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  bombs,  which  are  but  ordinary  petards,  to  which 
stones  are  attached  to  make  them  sink.  Light  them,  throw  them 
into  the  water  quickly  one  after  the  other.  The  petards  thicken  the 
water  so  frightfully,  owing  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  mud  by  their 
explosion,  that  the  carp  in  a fix  knows  not  where  to  fly,  but,  forced  to 
seek  a purer  air,  he  rushes  into  the  nets,  where  the  fishers  catch  him.” 
Of  course  there  is  danger  here  of  your  being  hoist  with  your  own 
petard,  but  that  may  only  add  to  the  excitement.  However,  if  you 
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prefer  success  without  danger,  the  following  method  may  be  more 
likely  to  suit  you.  This  is  headed 

“ AN  EASY  METHOD  TO  CATCH  CARP. 

“ This  mode  may  easily  be  adopted  on  rivers  and,  above  all,  in 
lakes.  Take  an  old  boat,  and  fill  it  with  branches  of  trees.  Old 
palings  are  the  best ; if  you  cannot  get  them  use  ordinary  wood. 
When  the  boat  is  full,  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  it 
should  remain  three  months  or  more,  without  being  touched.  The 
water  must  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  fish  to  go  into  the  boat 
unperceived.  They  go  and  settle  there.  When  you  wish  to  see  the 
result  of  your  fishing,  you  take  two  other  boats,  to  which  you  attach, 
by  means  of  cords  and  iron  rings,  the  sunken  one,  and  then  haul  it 
up  from  the  bottom.  When  you  have  raised  the  boat,  you  take  it  by 
means  of  the  other  boats  to  a ditch,  remove  the  wood  which  is  in  the 
boat,  bale  out  the  water,  and  take  out  the  carp.  An  amateur  who 
has  practised  this  style  of  fishing,  says  he  has  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  carp  at  a time.” 

J.  C.  has  little  to  say  about  the  barbel,  so  dearly  loved  of  Thames 
fishermen,  but  Kresz,  the  Elder,  mentions  that  in  1804  he  caught  one 
in  a sweep-net  close  to  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris  which  weighed  eighteen 
pounds.  I never  heard  of  one  as  big  as  this,  but  there  is  one  stuffed 
at  the  Cricketers’  Inn  at  Chertsey  Bridge  which  is  said  to  have 
weighed  twelve  pounds,  and  is  the  largest  I ever  saw.  Kresz  brings 
forward  some  authorities  to  assert  that  the  roe  of  the  barbel  is  not  so 
poisonous  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Block  ^ declares  that 
these  eggs,  which  are  said  to  have  a dangerous  influence,  are  as  whole- 
some as  those  of  the  carp,  and  Bose  in  his  dictionary  of  Natural 
History  says  that  he  has  eaten  them  without  inconvenience ; at  the 
same  time  he  observes  there  may  be  seasons  and  circumstances  when 
they  become  harmful.  Kresz  has  also  a curious  bait  for  barbel. 

Bait  the  hooks,”  he  says,  “ with  small  pieces  of  Gruyere  cheese, 
which  you  have  previously  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  urine  in  which 
two  cloves  of  garlic  have  been  put.  This  will  render  the  cheese 
suitable  for  your  purpose.”  He  is  fond  of  big  fish,  and  says  “that, 
although  in  France  the  perch  never  weighs  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds,  in  northern  countries  it  acquires  a large  development.  They 
have  been  caught  in  England  of  nine  pounds.”  (I  suspect  this  is  my 
venerable  and  mythical  friend  of  the  Serpentine  whom  I have  met 


* Block  was  a German  naturalist  who  wrote  a book  in  twelve  volumes,  folio,  on 
Fish,  1750-90, 
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with  in  every  book  on  fishing  I ever  read.)  Block  says  “that  in  a 
church  in  Lapland  there  is  preserved  the  head  of  a perch  nearly 
a foot  long ! ” Kresz  adds  with  some  naivete,  “ It  would  appear 
according  to  this  account  that  cold  waters  are  favourable  to  this  fish.” 

In  commenting  on  the  fecundity  of  the  bream,  Kresz  says,  “ In 
revenge  he  has  many  enemies.  All  hsh  of  prey,  and  water-fowl  wage 
war  against  him.  They  say  that  the  grebe  and  the  diver  unite  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  them  to  hunt  him.  They  dive  after  him  and  thus  drive  him 
towards  the  banks,  whence  they  carry  him  off.  The  buzzard  also  often 
attacks  the  big  bream,  but  it  is  declared  that  the  latter  frequently 
drags  her  (the  buzzard)  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  she  perishes, 
the  victim  of  her  voracity.”  I should  like  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  on  the  above.  I fear  Kresz,  the  Elder,  was  very  credulous, 
and  as  for  Block,  he  was  as  bad  as  any  professional  Thames  fisherman 
of  the  present  day.  “This  fish  (the  bream)  is  singularly  sensitive  to 
noise.  He  rushes  to  the  bottom  directly  he  hears  the  feeblest  sound.” 
Block  says — this  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  dear  old  grandmother, 
heaven  rest  her  soul,  who  whenever  she  was  about  to  tell  some  little 
scandal,  or  fib  which  she  had  invented,  always  prefaced  it  with  this 
formula,  “and  they  do  say,”  &c. — I beg  his  pardon,  asserts,  “that  in 
Sweden  the  sound  of  a bell  is  sufficient  to  disperse  the  shoals  of 
bream,  so  much  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  and  who  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  refrain 
from  ringing  the  church  bells  during  the  spawning  season,  even  on 
feast  days ; and  when  they  use  the  seines  they  drive  the  fish  into  the 
net  by  beat  of  drum.” 

I fear  my  space  is  getting  short,  but  I must  cull  one  or  two  more 
choice  morsels  from  J.  C. 

“ SECRET  TO  ATTRACT  FROGS. 

“ Put  a live  frog  in  a tumbler  on  the  edge  of  a pond,  and  place  a 
stone  sufficiently  heavy  on  the  top  of  it  to  prevent  the  animal  getting 
out.  As  soon  as  the  others  hear  the  captive  frog  croak  they  rush  to 
deliver  him,  and  you  then  secure  them  in  a landing-net.” 

The  roach  he  dismisses  in  a few  lines,  which  makes  me  think  that 
J.  C.  is  an  impostor,  as  undoubtedly  the  roach  takes  a great  deal  of 
fishing  for.  He  merely  says  that  its  flesh  is  white  and  delicate,  and 
that  when  one  speaks  of  a man  in  good  health,  one  says  he  is  as  fresh 
and  lively  as  a roach.  (Cf  our  own  expression,  as  sound  as  a roach.) 

“ He  is  found  in  different  lakes  and  ponds,  and  even  so77ietimes  in 
rivers  ! ” (Oh  J.  C.,  I should  think  in  the  Thames,  where  there  is  one 
sort  of  fish,  there  are  at  least  five  roach.)  “ He  is  garden  because 
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il  se  garde  a long  time  in  a vase  filled  with  water  ( ! ! ) Deleuze  says 
that  the  fish  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  vengeron  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.”  Deleuze  knows  nothing  about  it,  the  vengeron  of  the  Swiss 
lake  is  simply  a fresh-water  sardine. 

Well ! it  is  time  to  part  with  our  old  friends.  J.  C.  winds  up  his 
account  of  the  fresh-water  fish  with  the  shark.  Here  are  the  important 
passages  : — 

“ The  shark  is  a sea  fish,  or  rather  a marine  monster  of  extreme 
voracity.  His  mouth  is  frightful  for  its  size  and  the  quantity  of  teeth 
sharp  as  a razor.  ^ This  fish  is  such  a glutton,  and  so  bold, 

that  he  advances  sometimes  on  to  the  shore,  to  devour  the  passers 
by.  A traveller  naturalist  says  that  many  sharks  are  caught  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  This  animal  so  terrible,  is  at  the  same  time 
so  stupid  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand  in  the 
water  and  remains  motionless  on  the  surface  as  if  he  was  asleep ; he 
lies  sometimes  on  his  stomach,  sometimes  on  his  back,  like  tired 
swimmers.” 

I think  this  last  will  give  cause  for  reflection  to  my  readers ; and 
so,  as  good  old  Isaac  says,  “ God  speed  all  honest  men  and  anglers.” 

J.  E, 
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HREE  woke  up  in  the  quiet  night 
Under  the  shining  moon 
From  dreams  of  that  which  was  to  be 
Too  soon,  God  knows,  too  soon. 

One  in  a village  of  the  wold 
Tenderly  nested,  woke. 

The  very  fulness  of  her  joy 
The  woof  of  slumber  broke. 

The  tangled  tresses  from  her  face 
Her  hand  impatient  swept. 

Her  cheek  burned  in  the  dark  for  joy: 

For  joy  she  laughed  and  wept. 

In  pulsing  raptures  of  delight 
All  broad  awake  she  lay, — 

The  church  vane  kindled  rosy  gold, 

It  was  her  wedding  day ! 

Deep  in  his  castle’s  heart  of  gloom, 

Dull  in  the  dawning  gleam. 

One  started  shrieking  from  his  sleep 
As  stricken  in  a dream. 

And  rising  fierce,  he  saw  the  stars 
Die  out  into  the  dawn. 

As  spots  that  fade  into  the  grey 
Upon  the  dappled  fawn. 

And  “ O thou  Mary — mother  dear  ! ” 

And  “ O thou  Christ ! ” he  said, 

“ Better  this  maid  went  to  her  grave 
Than  to  our  marriage  bed.” 
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Out  of  the  porch  beside  the  church, 

Where  crouched  in  gloom  he  lay, 

One  sprang  with  cries  and  cursed  the  stars 
And  cursed  the  dawning  day. 

He  drew  a broad  knife  from  his  belt, 

Its  edge  was  keen  and  true, 

But  on  a stone  that  hid  the  dead 
He  sharpened  it  anew. 

And  thrice  across  his  thumb-nail  wet 
The  biting  edge  he  tried  ; 

‘‘  Once  for  my  lord  ! And  once  for  me  ! 

And  once  for  her,  his  bride  ! ” 

So  they  three  in  the  quiet  night. 

They  three  beneath  the  moon, 

Thought  of  the  thing  that  was  to  be 
Too  soon,  God  knows,  too  soon  ! 

William  Sawyer. 
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FRANCIS  JEFFREY. 

SN  the  autumn  of  the  year  i8oi  a group  of  young  men,  hardly, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  their  cricketing  days,  happened 
to  meet  together  one  evening  in  the  chambers  of  a Scotch 
barrister,  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  flat  of  a house  in  Buccleugh 
Place,  Edinburgh,  to  talk  of  poetry,  metaphysics,  and  politics,  over 
their  Bohea.  They  were  all  men  of  rare  endowments,  men  of  wit, 
of  eloquence,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  ambition  equal  at  least  to  their 
accomplishments.  Except,  however,  in  their  own  estimation  of 
themselves,  they  were  none  of  them  particularly  distinguished, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  the  heroes  of  those  oyster-supper 
parties  which  then  formed  one  of  the  pleasantest  traits  in  the 
social  life  of  the  Athens  of  the  North,  where  men  met  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  argue  and  joke,  and  to  indulge  now  and  then  in  one  of 
the  rarest  privileges  of  friendship,  by  sitting  still  as  stupid  listeners. 
They  had  hardly  a hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash  between  them, 
and  I doubt  whether  they  possessed  suflicient  credit  to  raise  that 
sum  on  their  joint  note  of  hand.  “I  see  no  prospect,”  said  the 
owner  of  the  rooms,  speaking  with  the  frankness  of  friendship, 
“ but  that  of  dying  the  death  of  other  great  geniuses — by  hunger.” 
And  he  was  one  of  the  seniors  of  the  party,  a thin,  spare  man, 
of  thirty,  with  keen  and  sharply-cut  features,  dark  bushy  hair,  and 
sparkling  black  eyes,  in  physique  not  much  bigger  than  an  Aztec, 
but  with  an  intellect  of  almost  preternatural  acuteness,  a fluent 
tongue,  well  practised  in  the  art  of  conversation,  as  the  art  of 
conversation  was  then  understood  in  the  metaphysical  circles  of 
Edinburgh,  and  possessing,  as  he  thought,  a turn  for  epic  poetry. 
This  was  Francis  Jeffrey;  and  he  was  just  now  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb  of  fortune.  He  had  swept  the  hall  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  wig  and  gown  of  one  of  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  for  seven  years, 
without  picking  up  sufficient  fees  to  stock  his  office  with  law  books. 
He  had  tried  his  hand  on  authorship,  at  poetry,  at  law,  and  criticism, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  great  powers  of  industry, 
he  possessed  no  special  qualification  for  anything.  He  had  even 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a newspaper  grub  in 
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London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotch  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle;  and,  with  no  prospect  but  that  of  picking  up  two  hundred 
guineas  a-year  as  a law  reporter  at  the  Scotch  Bar,  he  had  married  a girl 
without  a shilling  in  the  world,  taken  up  his  quarters  in  these  garrets 
in  Buccleugh  Place,  abandoned  the  hope  of  earning  even  these  two 
hundred  guineas  at  the  bar,  and  was  now,  in  a spirit  of  sheer  despair, 
thinking  and  talking  of  studying  Oriental  literature,  and  seeking  his 
fortune  in  India.  The  hopes  of  the  rest  of  the  group  were  at  least  a 
trifle  higher  than  this.  They  still  cherished  the  illusions  of  one-and- 
twenty : one  of  them  talking  of  the  horsehair  and  ermine  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  another  of  the  lawn  sleeves  and  shovel  hat  of  an 
English  bishop.  But  even  these  ambitious  spirits  were  neither  of 
them  men  of  high  birth  or  fortune,  nor  of  influential  connections ; and 
were  therefore,  quite  as  much  as  Jeffrey,  dependant  upon  themselves, 
upon  their  own  wit  and  courage,  for  the  attainment  of  any  honours 
that  might  be  in  store  for  them.  In  these  qualities,  however,  neither 
Henry  Brougham  nor  Sydney  Smith  were  particularly  deficient ; and 
when  Sydney  Smith  proposed,  in  the  hardy  spirit  which  more  or  less 
animated  all  of  them,  that  they  should  set  up  a Review,  even 
Horner,  the  sagacious  Horner,  the  gentlest  of  the  group,  did  not 
deprecate  what  they  must  all,  nevertheless,  have  felt  to  be  a rash, 
and  perhaps  ruinous,  experiment.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  The  author  of  the  suggestion  was  at  once  installed  as 
editor,  and  commissioned  to  look  out  for  a publisher. 

This — as  I need  hardly,  perhaps,  add — was  the  origin  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review^  a publication  which,  though  now  superseded  in  most 
of  its  functions  by  the  newspaper  press,  has  in  its  day  exercised  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  English  politics  and  English  literature, 
and  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  its  contributors  more  brilliant  and 
distinguished  writers  than  all  its  contemporaries  put  together. 

It  is  an  old  story,  I know  \ but  it  is  a story  that  can  never  pall  in 
the  telling,  for  it  represents  one  of  those  incidents  in  the  history  of 
literature  over  which  the  imagination  loves  to  linger,  and  to  scan  in 
all  its  detail. 

You  take  up  the  first  volume  of  the  Edmburgh  Review.,  run  your 
eye  over  its  title-page  and  its  modest  preface,  and  at  once  reproduce 
in  your  mind’s  eye,  by  a sort  of  enchantment,  that  scene  in  Buccleugh 
Place.  There  is  Jeffrey’s  plainly-furnished  study,  fitted  up  complete 
for  7/.  IOJ-.  There  are  his  books  and  papers  scattered  about  on  his 
desk,  two  or  three  old  briefs,  returned  MSS.,  and  a copy  of  the 
Monthly  Review^  containing  his  first  published  contribution,  on 
Whiter’s  “ Etymologicon  Magnum and  there,  round  his  hearth. 
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are  three  or  four  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  intellects  in  the 
three  kingdoms — Brougham,  as  yet,  perhaps,  only  half  conscious  of 
his  gigantic  energies,  but  panting  to  do  something  to  distinguish 
himself;  Sydney  Smith,  with  his  jovial,  beaming  countenance,  and 
his  restless  grey  eye  sparkling  with  wit,  the  only  man  in  the  group,  as 
he  used  to  boast,  with  any  plausible  pretensions  to  good  looks ; and 
Horner,  the  knight  of  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments all  \vritten  in  the  lines  of  his  face  as  legibly  as  they  were 
on  the  tables  of  stone.  It  was  a tempestuous  night,  and  one  can 
still  hear  the  echo  of  the  laugh  over  Smith’s  prediction  that  they  were 
brewing  a far  stronger  stonn  in  Jeftrey’s  garret.  “What  terms  are 
we  to  offer  the  publisher  ? ” “ What  motto  shall  we  adopt  ? ” 

“ Wliat  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  Revieiv  were  some  of  the  first 
questions  that  had  to  be  turned  over ; and  they  were  all  disposed  of 
in  an  off-hand  manner.  Smith,  of  course,  suggested  that  they  should 
take  as  their  motto,  “ Tefiiii  Musam  viedita7mir  avcnd'' — We  cultivate 
literature  on  a little  oatmeal  ! But  this,  as  they  all  acknowledged, 
was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted  ; and  Brougham  took  up  a 
copy  of  “ Publius  Syrus  ” that  happened  to  lie  on  the  table,  turned 
over  the  leaves,  of  which  none  of  them  had  read  a syllable,  and  hit 
upon  the  sentence  that  still  adorns  the  covers  of  the  old  buff  and 
blue — Judex  da7n7iatur  cum  7ioce7is  ab solvit ur  !'''  Of  course  it  was 
easier  to  find  a motto  than  a publisher.  They  offered  the  whole  of 
the  first  year’s  numbers  to  Constable  as  a present  if  he  would  take 
all  the  risks  of  printing  and  publishing.  Considering  the  spirit  of  the 
Avriters,  and  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  time,  these  risks  were  not  the 
trifles  that  they  are  now.  But  the  Prince  of  Publishers  closed  with 
the  offer,  and  the  Reviewers  set  to  work  with  their  pens. 

Except  Jeffrey,  none  of  these  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had,  I believe, 
written  a line  beyond  their  college  exercises ; and  all  that  J eflf ey  had 
published  had  been  one  or  two  trifling  bits  of  criticism  in  the  Mo7ithly 
Review.  But  Jeffrey  set  to  work  with  his  task  like  a practised 
athlete.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  work  that  his  previous  training  and 
course  of  reading  had  qualified  him  to  shine  in.  He  had  been  a 
critic  from  his  cradle.  He  possessed  a fluent  and  vigorous  pen,  an 
intellect  teeming  with  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  almost  every 
possible  topic  of  literary  and  metaphysical  discussion,  and  the  most 
intensely  critical  spirit  that  perhaps  ever  animated  a man  of  letters. 
Even  when  a mere  boy  at  Glasgow  University,  Jeffrey  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Historical  and  Critical  Clubs  by  his  fluency 
and  acuteness ; and  when  an  essay  of  Principal  Haldane’s  once  fell 
into  his  hands  for  analysis,  he  dissected  it  with  a precocious  keenness 
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and  severity  that  startled  his  professor.  The  critical  powers  which 
were  thus  early  brought  into  play  were  developed  by  the  most  intense 
and  systematic  course  of  mental  exercise  that  a man  of  genius  ever 
put  himself  through.  He  analysed  and  criticised  every  book  he  read ; 
every  lecture  he  attended  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford  \ the 
professors,  and  their  theories  and  styles ; his  own  poems,  essays,  and 
translations ; and,  to  crown  all,  he  generally  finished  up  by  criticising, 
in  the  sharpest  terms,  his  own  criticisms.  Most  of  these  MSS.  have 
been  preserved ; and,  knowing  what  a hornet’s  nest  Jeffrey  brought 
about  his  ears  as  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  it  is  curious  to 
look  through  them  and  see  how  he  anticipated  his  censures,  upon  the 
Lake  Poets,  for  instance,  by  his  criticism  upon  his  own  work.  “I 
do  not  like  this  piece,”  he  says  of  one  of  his  essays  on  Poetry;  “but 
of  which  of  my  productions  can  I not  say  the  same  ? Here,  however, 
it  is  said  with  peculiar  energy.  The  style  is  glaringly  unequal; 
affectedly  plain  in  the  beginning,  oratorical  in  the  end.  The  design 
is  not  one,  and  I am  afraid  the  sentiments  are  not  consistent.” 
“This  barbarous  version  of  the  elegant  Racine,”  he  says  of  another 
piece,  “ I feel  myself  bound  to  stigmatise  with  its  genuine  character, 
that  as  often  as  the  proofs  of  my  stupidity,  displayed  on  the  foregoing 
pages,  shall  mortify  my  pride,  I may  be  comforted  by  the  instance  of 
candour  set  forth  on  this.”  He  compiles  an  epitome  of  Lucretius, 
reads  it,  and  pronounces  it  “ a very  disgraceful  performance.”  “ The 
poetical  beauties  of  the  original  are  entirely  lost.”  He  sketched  out 
a speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  model  of  Demosthenes.  “ On 
the  model  of  Demosthenes  !”  he  says,  with  a sneer,  at  the  close  of  his 
work.  “ Admirably  executed  ! I wonder  which  of  the  characteristics 
of  that  orator  I had  it  in  my  mind  to  imitate  while  I covered  these 
pages  ! There  can  hardly  be  anything  more  unlike  the  style,  though 
at  times  it  is  evident  I have  been  jumping  at  that  too ; and  the 
solicitude  with  which  I have  avoided  special  narrative  and  individual 
illustration  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  instant  peculiarity  of 
that  model.  Now  I knew  all  this  when  I avowed  my  intention  of 
imitation.  What  was  it,  then,  that  I designed  to  imitate  ? That  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  that  direct  and  unremitting 
tendency  to  the  single  object  of  the  discourse,  that  naked  and  undis- 
guised sincerity  of  sentiment,  that  perpetual  recurrence  to  acknow- 
ledged and  important  positions,  which  are,  certainly,  the  most  in- 
trinsic and  infallible  marks  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  No 
intermission  of  argument,  no  digressive  embellishment,  no  ostentatious 
collocation  of  parts,  no  artificial  introduction,  no  rhetorical  transition 
is  to  be  found  in'  the  pages  of  this  accomplished  and  animated 
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orator.  He  falls  from  argument  to  argument  mth  the  most  direct 
and  unaffected  simplicity ; and  at  every  transition  from  argument  to 
exhortation,  and  from  exhortation  to  reproach,  he  holds  the  one 
object  of  his  discourse  fully  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
auditors.  This  I say  by  wayof  self-defence,  that  I may  not  be 
thought  to  have  mistaken  the  character  of  this  TOter,  whom  my 
imitation  evinces  me  to  have  understood  so  ill.  In  one  respect  it  is 
similar  to  my  model — it  is  sincere,  and  has  not  declined  any  part  of 
the  argument  that  occurred.  Towards  the  end  k is  most  defective  : 
the  turgid  breaking  in  upon  one  unawares.  I never  read  ten  pages 
on  the  question  in  my  life.  I pretend,  therefore,  that  this  is  original.” 
This  is  the  very  style  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  tone  that  marked  some  of  the  most  exasperating  of 
his  criticisms. 

Of  course  the  object  of  all  these  exercises,  of  all  this  self-analysis, 
was  to  acquire  accuracy  of  thought,  and  ease  and  readiness  of 
expression.  And  they  served  their  purpose  with  remarkable  success. 
The  quickness  of  Jeffrey’s  perception,  the  rapidity  of  his  thought,  the 
fluency  and  flexibility  of  his  tongue  and  his  pen,  were  the  marvel  of 
his  friends.  They  were  like  those  of  an  improvisatore.  “ He  seemed 
to  invent  arguments,  and  to  pour  out  views,  and  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions instinctively.”  These,  of  course,  were  the  very  qualities  that 
were  needed  for  the  work,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  men  circum- 
stanced as  the  original  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  were,  with 
nothing  but  the  scraps  of  their  time  to  devote  to  criticism;  and 
Horner,  the  sagacious  Horner,  at  once  saw  that  if  any  of  them  were 
destined  to  derive  honour  from  the  Review.,  Jeffrey  was  the  man. 
“ The  genius  of  that  little  man,”  he  said,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
“remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. His  manner  is  not,  at  first,  pleasing ; what  is  worse,  it  is  of 
that  cast  which  almost  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea 
of  levity  and  superficial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose 
real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse.  He  has,  indeed,  a very 
sportive  and  playful  fancy ; but  it  is  accompanied  with  an  extensive 
and  varied  information,  with  a readiness  of  apprehension  almost 
intuitive,  with  judicious  and  calm  discernment,  with  a profound  and 
penetrating  understanding.” 

Yet,  of  all  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  no  one  in  the  first  instance 
seems  to  have  thought  less  of  the  prospects  of  the  Review  than  the 
critic  by  whose  genius  it  was,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  to  be 
developed  into  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  representative  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  His  only  anxiety  was  to  drag  through  the  first  year. 
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in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  bond  they  had  entered  into 
with  Constable.  He  harps  upon  this  point  in  his  letters  all  through 
the  year.  “ I have  completely  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  a 
permanent  share  in  the  publication,”  he  says,  writing  in  June,  1802  ; 
“ and  shall  probably  desert  after  fulfilling  my  engagements,  which  only 
extend  to  a certain  contribution  for  the  first  four  numbers.  I suspect 
that  the  work  itself  will  not  have  a much  longer  life.  I believe  we 
shall  come  out  in  October,  and  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  making  a 
respectable  appearance,  though  we  may  not,  perhaps,  either  obtain 
popularity,  or  deserve  it.” 

How  the  original  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  strengthened 
with  two  or  three  recruits — Murray,  Thomson,  Seymour,  and  Play- 
fair, for  instance — met  together  during  the  first  year  in  a dingy  room 
off  Willison’s  printing-office,  in  Craig’s  Close,  with  Sydney  Smith  in 
the  chair,  to  read  the  proofs  of  their  own  articles,  compare  notes,  and 
allot  books,  to  criticise  each  other  all  round,  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  few  MSS.  that  were  then  offered  by  outsiders,  I need  not  say ; 
nor  how  Smith  insisted,  probably  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  and  an 
expression  of  well-feigned  horror,  that  they  should  all  repair  to  this 
dark  divan,  like  a band  of  conspirators,  singly  and  by  back  lanes,  in 
order  to  throw  off  suspicion,  and  to  preserve  that  incognito  without 
which,  as  he  professed  to  believe,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on 
a single  day.  These  gatherings  have  been  commemorated  by  a more 
graphic  pen  than  mine;  and  a note,  in  passing,  is  enough  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  scene. 

The  first  number  of  the  Edmhurgh  Review  made  its  appearance  on 
the  loth  of  October,  1802.  I note  this  date,  with  the  particularity  of 
the  almanack,  because  it  marks,  and  marks  in  white  chalk,  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  brilliant  periods  in 
the  history  of  English  literature. 

Compared  with  the  poets,  historians,  and  wits  of  our  own  time,  those 
of  Queen  Anne  are  simply  creatures  of  gauze  and  spangles.  But,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  none  of  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  fit  to  mend  the  pens  of  Pope, 
of  Addison,  and  of  Swift.  You  may  run  them  all  off  on  your  fingers — 
Gray,  Thomson,  Young,  Collins,  Fielding,  'Richardson,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Plume,  and  Cowper;  and  of  these  how  many  out- 
lived the  third  quarter  of  the  century  ? And  of  those  who  did,  how 
many  outlived  it  only  as  drivellers  and  shows  ? These  men  had 
between  them  given  a fresh  turn  to  the  thought  and  style  of  our 
literature ; but  they  had  none  of  them  acquired  that  ascendancy  in 
matters  of  taste  and  style  which  Pope  and  Addison  and  Swift  exer- 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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cised  in  their  day,  and  which  has  since  been  exercised  by  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  They  founded  no  schools.  They  left  no 
successors.  Their  appearance  was  like  the  false  dawn  of  an  Indian 
summer.  It  was  followed  by  intense  darkness.  A period  of  utter 
lifelessness  supervened  upon  a period  of  silvered  mediocrities.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  first  man  of  letters  north  of  the  Tweed 
was  a sort  of  philosophical  fribble — Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
the  “ Man  of  Feeling.”  His  companion  in  poetry  was  Joanna 
Baillie.  Crabbe  and  Bowles  were  the  English  counterparts  of  these 
brilliant  northern  lights.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  a few  men  of 
original  genius  were  rising  to  the  surface;  but,  in  1802,  the  authors 
of  “ Marmion,”  of  “ Christabel,”  of  “ The  Excursion,”  of  “ Roderick 
Random,”  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  and  “ The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  were  known  only  by  the  first  trifles  of  their  genius.  Scott 
had  published  his  “ Minstrelsy,”  Wordsworth  his  first  volume  of 
“ Ballads,”  Coleridge  his  “ Ancient  Mariner,”  Southey  his  “Thalaba.” 
But  that  was  all.  Scott  had  not  yet  written  a line  of  his  “ Lay,”  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  although,  at  the  request  of  Lady 
Dalkeith,  he  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  a few  verses  of  “ a 
border  ballad  in  the  comic  style,”  to  preserve  a ghost  story  which  she 
had  heard  over  the  yule  log.  Coleridge  was  translating  “ Wallen- 
stein,” and  writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  Post.  Southey  was  still 
puzzling  out  the  mysteries  of  “ Coke  upon  Littleton,”  as  a prepara- 
tion for  the  bar.  Lamb  was  trying  his  hand  at  his  first  farce,  in  a 
garret  in  Chancery  Lane.  Wordsworth,  after  years  of  hesitation,  had 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a poet’s  work  the  profession  of  his 
life,  taken  his  cottage  at  Grasmere,  thrown  off  a few  sonnets,  and 
planned  the  prelude  to  his  great  work,  in  the  course  of  his  morning 
strolls  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Byron  had  made  his  first  dash 
into  poetry,  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  for  his  cousin;  but  he 
was  still  “a  wild  mountain  colt”  at  Harrow.  Shelley  and  Tom 
Moore  were  still  in  the  nursery;  and  Macaulay,  Dickens,  P’hackeray, 
Disraeli,  and  Bulwer  Lytton  hardly  as  yet  out  of  their  cradles.  All 
the  highest  intelligence  of  the  country,  all  its  culture,  all  its  thought, 
all  its  wit,  were  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
perhaps  at  no  period,’  except  the  present,  has  the  House  of 
Commons  possessed  a brighter  constellation  of  statesmen,  orators, 
and  wits,  than  it  did  then.  Outside  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  not  a single  political  writer  of  the  slightest  mark.  The  Times  as 
yet  was  hardly  known,  except  as  a sheet  of  gossip  and  advertise- 
ments. The  Morning  Post  was  principally  distinguished  by  its  jeux 
d' esprit  upon  the  foibles  of  the  day.  The  Chronicle  was  rising  into 
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note  by  its  Parliamentary  reports.  But  free  and  independent 
criticism  on  the  political  topics  of  the  day  was  not  yet  thought  of. 
And  these  were  the  only  newspapers  of  the  slightest  political  or 
literary  influence  within  the  four  seas.  The  provincial  press  was 
voiceless.  The  reviews  were  tame  and  spiritless,  to  a degree  which 
is  now  almost  beyond  conception.  The  Gentleman  still  preserved 
some  sparks  of  the  spirit  that  distinguished  it  in  the  days  of  Johnson 
and  Cave.  Its  rivals,  however,  did  not  possess  even  this.  They 
were  the  organs  of  the  booksellers,  and  they  puffed  and  sneered  at 
rival  publications  all  round  as  they  were  ordered.  In  the  midst  of 
this  expanse  of  sand  and  scrub,  the  Edmburgh  Review  shot  up,  like 
one  of  those  majestic  palms  which  give  a touch  of  preternatural 
beauty  to  the  deserts  of  South  America.  Its  effect  was  magical;  and 
its  publication  is  the  first  distinct  sign  of  the  revival  of  the  literary 
and  political  life  of  the  nation — the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  dawn  of 
a long  and  brilliant  day. 

Take  up  this  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  your  first 
feeling  is  a sensation  of  surprise  that  anyone  should  have  done  any- 
thing but  go  to  sleep  over  it  The  articles  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  number  are  very  long,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  particularly 
marked  by  any  of  those  vivacities  of  style  that  afterwards  distin- 
guished the  Edinburgh  Review.  A criticism  on  “ Mounier,”  from  the 
pen  of  Jeffrey,  stands  first;  that  covers  seventeen  pages.  Horner 
takes  up  twenty-eight  pages  with  an  analysis  of  Thornton’s  work  on 
Paper  Credit.”  Brougham  discusses  the  “ Crisis  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies,”  and  takes  twenty-two  pages  to  do  it.  There  is,  too,  a 
long  and  bitter  review  of  “Thalaba,”  from  the  pen  of  Jeffrey,  chiefly 
interesting  as  the  first  note  of  war  against  the  Lakers  and  their 
poetry.  The  most  readable  articles  are  from  the  pen  of  Sydney 
Smith.  You  may  generally  trace  his  fine  Roman  hand  in  the  first 
two  or  three  sentences ; and  his  contributions  are  light,  racy,  and  off- 
hand. A tone  of  insolence  and  contempt  is,  however,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  contributions.  Of  course,  there  is  a tone  of  cleverness 
about  the  Review^  and,  here  and  there,  we  come  across  a slashing  page 
of  criticism.  But,  contrasting  the  haughty  declaration  of  the  Reviewers 
in  the  preface — that  they  intend  to  notice  only  those  works  which 
possess  .a  permanent  interest,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  of  these 
rather  than  their  style, — one  wonders  why  they  should  condescend 
to  hunt  the  small  deer  which,  every  now  and  then,  are  started  for  a 
run  of  four  or  five  pages,  and,  sometimes,  even  for  a scramble  of  a 
page  and  a half  The  truth  is,  the  Spedator  now  contains  in  a single 
number  more  thought,  more  wit,  and  more  criticism  on  politics  and 
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literature  that  is  worth  reading  a second  time  than  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Edinbicrgh  Review. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  first  number  was  written 
entirely  by  the  projectors  themselves — written,  that  is,  by  men  who 
had  taken  up  the  work  of  criticism  more  in  sport  than  anything  else, 
that,  with  a single  exception,  they  were  all  novices  at  the  work,  and 
that  their  contributions  were  thrown  off  in  those  intervals  of  leisure 
which  tutors  and  barristers  could  steal  from  college  rooms  and  courts 
of  law.  The  first  number  contained  in  all  twenty-one  articles  : seven 
from  Smith’s  pen,  five  each  from  Jeffrey’s  and  Brougham’s,  and  four 
from  Horner’s. 

What  the  circulation  of  these  numbers  of  the  Review  was  I cannot 
say.  Booksellers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  their  own  auto- 
biographies, and  the  accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  still 
locked  up  in  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Constable.  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  tenour  of  Constable’s  correspondence,  that  the 
Revieiv,  during  its  first  year,  brought  more  fame  to  its  publisher  than 
profit ; for,  though  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  publishers — a 
publisher  who  never  hesitated  for  a moment  upon  projects  that 
promised  the  slightest  margin  of  profit,  even  Constable  hesitated  about 
continuing  the  Edinburgh  Review  beyond  the  term  of  his  original 
engagement.  He  consulted  Smith.  Smith’s  answer  was  emphatic 
and  business-like.  “ If  you  will  give  200/.  per  annum  to  your 
editor,  and  ten  guineas  a sheet,  you  will  soon  have  the  best  Review 
in  Europe.”  This  note  Constable  submitted  to  Longman.  He  pro- 
nounced the  terms  to  be  beyond  all  precedent ; but  they  were  the 
only  terms  upon  which  Smith  thought  it  possible  to  secure  the  pens 
of  the  original  band  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  Review^  and 
Constable  yielded  to  his  suggestion.  In  five  years  the  Edmburgh 
Review  was  the  first  in  Europe,  its  editor  the  most  powerful  man  of 
letters  within  the  four  seas,  its  staff  of  writers  the  flower  of  English 
intellect  and  English  wit,  and  its  proprietor  the  prince  of  publishers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  J effrey  was  installed  as 
editor  with  a fee  of  50/.  a number,  and  the  scale  of  pay  fixed  at  ten 
guineas  a sheet.  This,  at  the  time,  was  thought  very  handsome.  It 
represents  now  only  the  scale  of  second-rate  publications.  At  the 
outset  of  the  century,  however,  men  like  Scott  and  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge and  Hazlitt,  Lockhart  and  Lamb,  thought  ten  guineas  a sheet 
of  sixteen  pages  worth  working  for ; and  that  for  several  years  was 
the  scale  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  The  Westminster 
was,  I believe,  the  first  to  raise  the  amount.  Sir  John  Bowring  fixed 
the  minimum  pay  of  his  staff  at  sixteen  guineas  a sheet.  This  was 
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the  rate,  too,  of  the  London  Magazine  and  of  the  Neiv  Monthly^  I 
believe,  under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Lytton.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, special  rates  were  paid  to  writers  of  acknowledged  reputation, 
Charles  Lamb,  for  instance,  drawing  a guinea  and  a half  a page  for 
his  “ Essays  of  Elia.”  Except  during  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
however,  the  ten-guinea  scale  of  the  Edinburgh  was  not  very  closely 
adhered  to.  Practically,  J effrey  held  a carte  blanche  as  to  payment ; 
and  he  exercised  his  privilege  pretty  freely,  paying  for  special  contri- 
butions even  as  much  as  thirty  guineas  a sheet.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
I believe,  Macaulay  received  fifty  guineas  a sheet.  Twenty  and 
twenty-five  guineas  was  the  rate  in  nearly  every  case  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Quarterly.^  and  Jeffrey  estimates  that  the  average 
rate,  that  is,  reckoning  the  cost  of  the  whole  number  to  the  pub- 
lishers, during  the  greater  part  of  his  editorship,  was  not  less  than 
twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas  a sheet. 

Even  at  this  high  rate  of  pay,  however,  Jeffrey  did  not  find  it  easy 
work  to  keep  his  original  staff  together  at  their  work  as  a regular 
task.  Their  ambition  was  not  to  play  the  mere  part  of  sharp- 
shooters in  the  political  contests  of  their  day.  They  aspired  to 
figure  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  combatants ; and  before  the  Review 
had  been  in  existence  a couple  of  years,  Jeffrey  found  himself  alone 
in  Edinburgh,  the  solitary  representative  of  the  original  band  of 
Reviewers.  This  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  editorship.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  perplexities  he  not  unfrequently  found 
himself  in.  He  is  writing  to  dun  Horner  for  his  contribution.  “ I 
have  some  right  to  dun,  too,”  he  says,  “ not  merely  because  I am  the 
master,  to  whom  your  service  is  due,  but  because  I have  myself  sent 
fifty  pages  to  the  press  before  I ask  you  for  one.  Hear,  now,  our 
state,  and  consider : Brown  has  been  dying  with  influenza,  and  is  for- 
bidden to  write  for  his  chest’s  sake.  De  Puis  is  dying  with  asthma, 
and  is  forbidden  to  write  for  his  life’s  sake.  Brougham  is  roaming 
the  streets  with  the  sons  of  Belial,  or  correcting  his  colonial  proofs, 
and  trusting  everything  to  the  exertions  of  the  last  week,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  unfledged  goslings  who  gabble  under  his  wings. 
Elmsley — even  the  sage  and  staid  Elmsley — has  solicited  to  be  set 
free  from  his  engagements.  And  Timothy  refuses  to  come  under 
any  engagements,  with  the  greatest  candour  and  good  nature  in  the 
world.”  Smith  and  Horner  professed  to  meet  in  London  on  the  first 
of  every  month  to  go  through  the  publishers’  lists,  and  select  the 
books  they  thought  fit  to  review,  keep  what  they  could  deal  with 
themselves,  and  send  the  rest  to  Edinburgh  to  be  apportioned  out 
by  the  editor.  But  neither  of  them  was  to  be  depended  on. 
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“ Homer,”  says  Smith,  “ is  a sort  of  literary  tiger,  whose  den  is 
strewed  with  ten  times  more  victims  than  he  can  devour;”  and 
Smith,  after  keeping  back  books,  was  quite  as  likely  as  Horner  to 
send  an  apology  instead  of  his  MS.  Now  and  then  the  crack  men 
of  the  Review  struck  all  round;  and  the  number  for  January,  1805, 
was  got  out  “without  any  assistance  from  Horner,  Brougham,  Smith, 
Brown,  Allen,  Thomson,  or  any  other  of  those  gallant  supporters 
who  voted  their  blood  and  treasure  for  its  assistance.” 

The  editor  of  the  Edhibicrgh  Review^  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
crane  even  at  difficulties  like  these.  An  editor,  to  be  worth  his  salt, 
must  be  prepared,  like  a parliamentary  leader,  to  write  and  talk  upon 
any  subject  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  find  himself  in  perplexities, 
to  see  his  favourite  bolt  at  the  last  moment,  to  see  his  best  hands 
throw  down  their  pens,  put  on  their  hats,  and  walk  off  in  the 
middle  of  an  article,  and  yet  to  keep  his  head  and  his  temper  cool, 
fill  up  gaps  in  his  ranks,  cover  retreats,  and  put  the  best  face  upon 
everything.  And,  perhaps,  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  for  a post  of 
this  description  than  Francis  Jeffrey.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
able  editor.  He  could  turn  his  hand  to  everything;  take  up  a volume 
of  English  poetry,  of  German  fiction,  of  French  memoirs,  or  Scotch 
metaphysics,  “cut  the  leaves  and  smell  the  paper  knife,”  and  throw 
off  a light  and  sparkling  review  in  the  course  of  a few  hours ; revise  a 
heavy  article  upon  science  or  philosophy,  and,  by  a touch  of  his  pen 
here  and  there,  an  interpolation  or  an  erasure,  give  it  an  air  of  live- 
liness as  well  as  of  learning, — see  into  the  heart  of  a discussion  at  a 
glance,  and  suck  the  brains  of  all  his  contributors  like  oranges. 
Possessing  an  audacity  almost  equal  to  Brougham,  an  intellectual 
dexterity  which  imposed  upon  most  people  like  the  sleight  of  hand  of 
an  Indian  conjuror,  diversified  culture,  a light  and  vivacious  fancy,  a 
fluent  and  vigorous  pen,  he  knew  all  the  arguments  and  sophisms 
upon  ever}^  topic  of  thought  and  conversation, — hit  upon  plagiarisms, 
misquotations,  and  false  theories  in  a book  by  a kind  of  instinct,  and 
was  prepared  in  the  plenitude  of  his  egotism  to  discuss  astronomy 
with  Herschel,  chemistry  with  Playfair  and  Young,  metaphysics  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  principles  of  taste  with  Alison  or  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  English  jurisprudence  with  the  profoundest  lawyers  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  a style,  perhaps,  a trifle  too  flashy  and  super- 
ficial for  serj  eants-at-law  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  in  an 
easy,  off-hand,  and  sparkling  style,  that  made  the  discussion  pleasant 
and  suggestive  to  people  who  only  took  up  the  Review  to  kill  an 
hour  after  dinner.  Sydney  Smith  caricatured  Jeffrey’s  style  with  his 
usual  point  and  wit.  “ Damn  the  solar  system ! bad  light — planets 
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too  distant — pestered  with  comets— feeble  contrivance ; could  make 
a better  with  great  ease.” 

All  that  Jeffrey  wanted,  Smith  used  to  say,  to  make  him  the  most 
charming  of  men,  was  a semblance  of  modesty.  And  that  was  the 
impression  he  left  upon  most  people.  Omniscience  was  his  foible. 
He  was  too  clever,  too  off-hand,  too  apt  to  contradict  people  upon 
matters  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about.  Of  his  wit,  of  his 
eloquence,  of  his  humour,  of  his  thought,  no  one  ever  speaks. 
His  cleverness  is  what  everyone  harps  upon.  Mackintosh  thought 
him  the  cleverest  man  he  had  ever  met ; and  that  is  the  highest 
eulogium  I have  yet  met  with  upon  Jeffrey.  No  one  ever  rises 
beyond  that  point  in  their  admiration.  Lawyers  sneered  at  his  law. 
poets  pooh-poohed  his  canons  of  criticism.  Southey  thought  his 
notions  of  taste  contemptible.  “He  is  a mere  child  upon  that 
subject;  I never  met  a man,”  he  says,  “whom  it  was  so  easy  to 
check-mate.”  You  may  trace  blunders  by  the  score  in  most  of  his 
articles  as  they  originally  appeared.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  the  man,  or,  to  use  Smith’s  phrase,  to  alarm  him 
into  the  semblance  of  modesty  ; and  Cockburn’s  remark  on  Southey’s 
criticism  is  very  characteristic.  Of  course,  he  pooh-poohs  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  hero  was  a child  upon  questions  of  taste  or  anything 
else ; and,  as  to  the  notion  of  check-mating  J effrey,  he  says  that  was 
simply  impossible.  He  was  as  superior  to  trifles  of  that  kind  as  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  was  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  “ He  was  much 
more  likely  to  have  played  on  in  spite  of  the  check,  or  to  have  pre- 
vented his  antagonist  from  seeing  that  it  had  been  given.”  That 
sentence  gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  man’s  character.  It  is 
a sort  of  biographical  anagram. 

Of  course,  these  were  qualities  that  won  for  Jeffrey  a species  of 
cold  admiration,  an  admiration  that  was  generally  thought  to  be 
adequately  expressed  by  that  odious  and  equivocal  term  cleverness. 
They  were  not  qualities  to  excite  either  sympathy  or  friendship,  or,  I 
might  add,  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 
THe-a-tete  now  and  then,  or  at  a quiet  dinner  with  Scott  or  Smith, 
Jeffrey  could  be  pleasant  enough;  and  Lockhart,  in  his  “Life  of 
Scott,”  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  and  of  his 
talk  at  a dinner-table.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman, 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a man  of  culture,  and  a friend 
of  Scott  and  Jeffrey  alike.  He  happened  to  visit  Edinburgh  shortly 
after  the  article  on  “ Marmion  ” appeared.  The  party  was  small. 
Scott  and  Jeffrey  were  the  only  lions.  They  were  both  in  full  force. 
“A  thousand  subjects  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners  were 
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started  ; and  much  was  I struck,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by  the 
extent,  correctness,  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  Jeftrey’s  informa- 
tion ; equally  so  with  his  taste,  acuteness,  and  wit  in  dissecting 
every  book,  author,  and  story  that  came  in  our  way.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  but  the  easy  rapidity  of  his 
manner  of  producing  it.  He  was  then  in  his  meridian.  Scott 
delighted  to  draw  him  out,  delighted,  also,  to  talk  himself,  and  dis- 
played, I think,  even  a larger  range  of  anecdote  and  illustration, 
remembering  everything,  whether  true  or  false,  that  was  characteristic 
or  impressive  ; everything  that  was  good,  or  lovely,  or  lively.  It 
struck  me  that  there  was  this  great  difference — Jeffrey,  for  the  most 
part,  entertained  us,  when  books  were  under  discussion,  with  the 
detection  of  faults,  blunders,  absurdities,  or  plagiarisms  ; Scott  took 
up  the  matter  where  he  left  it,  recalled  some  compensating  beauty  or 
excellence  for  which  no  credit  had  been  allowed,  and,  by  the  recita- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  fine  stanza,  set  the  poor  victim  on  his  legs 
again.”  And  what  Jeffrey  was  over  a glass  of  wine  he  was  at  his 
desk.  He  was  a critic  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

But  with  all  his  faults,  and  these  were,  I believe,  the  principal — 
want  of  breadth  and  want  of  generosity — Jeffrey  was  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  adroit  and  able  editor  that  has  yet  sat  in  the  chair 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  this  belief  of  his  in  his  own 
omniscience,  this  superabundant  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  this 
cold,  critical  temperament,  this  audacity  and  conceit,  this  glibness  of 
tongue  and  pen,  this  power  of  playing  on  even  after  his  check,  that 
made  Jeffrey  what  Jeffrey  was.  A man  of  more  breadth,  of  more 
generous  instincts,  might  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  chair 
of  the  Edmbiirgh  Review  as  Charles  Dickens  in  the  chair  of  the 
Daily  News.  A man  of  less  versatility  and  less  fluency  could  not 
have  sat  down  and  thrown  off  a light  and  readable  review  of  a 
"Waverley  novel,  a volume  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  or  a philosophical 
treatise  of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  an  hour  or  two  stolen  from  his  sleep, 
or  his  briefs  at  the  close  of  a day’s  work  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Yet 
this  was  what  Jeffrey  often  did.  “I  am  in  a constant  state  of  hurry 
and  agitation,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Horner;  “ I have  had 
reviews  to  write,  and  felons  to  defend,  visits  to  pay,  and  journeys  to 
perform,  directions  to  give,  and  quarrels  to  make  up — and  all  this 
without  one  interval  of  domestic  tranquillity  ; but  under  strange  roofs, 
where  paper  and  pens  were  often  as  hard  to  be  met  with  as  leisure 
and  solitude  were  always.”  And  as  his  practice  at  the  bar  increased, 
you  find  him  frequently  talking  of  having  written  this  and  that  article 
with  the  printer’s  devil  at  his  door,  or  when  the  Review  ought  to  be 
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at  press;  for  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing,  on  an  average, 
two  or  three  articles  in  every  number  of  the  Review^  he  never 
permitted  the  work  of  the  Review  to  interfere  with  his  business.  The 
law  was  his  profession,  not  letters ; and  with  his  volume  of  contri- 
butions before  us,  it  is  a little  amusing  to  note  how  finically  he  guards 
himself  in  his  correspondence  against  the  suspicion  of  doing  anything 
that  can  bear  a tradesmanlike  complexion.  ‘‘  I confine  myself  strictly,” 
he  says,  “ to  intercourse  with  gentlemen  only,  even  as  contributors.” 
“ If  I chose  to  give  myself  up  to  the  magazine,  I could  make  a lot 
of  money ; but  I prefer  to  make  less  at  the  bar  than  to  abandon  my 
profession,  even  though  I make  it  with  less  personal  pleasure.” 

Of  course  Jeffrey’s  best  articles  were  not  written  with  this 
haste  and  carelessness  at  the  fag  end  of  a day  spent  in  defending 
a tippling  minister  of  the  Kirk,  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly,  or 
a sheep  stealer  in  the  Court  of  Session.  These  were  written  generally 
in  the  vacation  at  Hatton  or  at  Craigcrook.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how 
little  difference  there  is  between  Jeffrey’s  best  and  his  second  best 
work,  between  that  which  was  thrown  off  in  haste,  and  that  which 
was  thought  out  under  the  trees  on  the  hill-side  at  Hatton,  or  on  the 
lawn  overlooking  the  peaks  of  Arran,  at  Craigcrook.  All  his  writing 
is  critical ; and  in  writing,  as  in  conversation,  it  was  the  flaws  of  a 
book,  its  plagiarisms,  its  faults  of  style,  its  false  logic,  or  its  weak 
parts,  that  Jeffrey  fastened  upon.  These  he  twists  and  turns  about 
with  keenness  and  vivacity,  and  frequently  with  severity  that  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  brutality ; but  there  is  a conversational  tone 
about  his  style.  It  is  the  style  of  a man  turning  over  a book,  quizzing 
a high-flown  sentiment  here,  a flight  of  tawdry  eloquence  there, 
contrasting  the  theory  of  one  writer  with  that  of  another,  and  throwing 
in  observations  of  his  own  now  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  inter- 
locutory criticism  of  a companion.  There  is  no  attempt  at  polish 
or  elaboration  in  any  of  his  articles.  They  are  simply  the  writings 
of  a man  with  keen  powers  of  observation  and  a fluent  pen.  Jeffrey 
never  starts  any  views  of  his  own,  and  works  them  out  as  Macaulay 
does.  Except  in  one  or  two  articles, — in  those,  for  instance,  on  Alison 
and  Madame  de  Stael, — he  never  attempts  to  go  into  the  principles 
of  a question.  He  thinks  it  quite  enough  to  skim  the  surface  of  a 
discussion ; and  he  is  generally  happiest  when  he  gets  into  a vein  of 
vituperation.  His  collected  writings  do  not  form  more  than  a third 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, I believe,  to  say  that  all  Jeffrey’s  reviews  put  together  are  not 
worth  one  of  the  best  of  Macaulay’s, — that,  say,  on  Bacon,  or  on 
Warren  Hastings. 
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Of  Jeffrey’s  habits  of  work  we  do  not  know  much.  But  what  we 
do  know  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  never  took  up  his  pen  till 
the  candles  were  lit ; and,  like  Sheridan  and  Byron,  and  Charles 
Lamb,  he  did  most  of  his  work  in  those  fatal  hours  of  inspiration 
from  ten  at  night  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Adopted 
originally,  perhaps,  from  the  exigencies  of  his  profession,  Jeffrey 
continued  these  habits  of  study  and  of  work  all  through  his  life  ; and 
the  only  disagreeable  incident  attending  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
was,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  the  hard  necessity  it  imposed  upon 
him  of  breakfasting  now  and  then  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

His  manuscript  was  inexpressibly  vile;  for  he  wrote  with  great 
haste,  as  most  men  do  whose  thoughts  outrun  their  pens,  generally 
used  a wretched  pen,  for  he  could  never  cut  a quill,  and  altered, 
erased,  and  interlined  without  the  slightest  thought  either  of  the 
printer  or  his  correspondent.  Sydney  Smith  was  always  quizzing 
Jefh-ey  upon  his  scrawl.  “ How  happy  I should  be,”  he  says,  in  one 
of  his  notes,  “ if  you  would  but  dictate  your  letters,  and  not  write 
them  yourself.  I can  scarcely  ever  read  them!”  He  gives  a pleasant 
description  in  another  of  the  sort  of  perplexities  he  got  into  in  trying 
to  puzzle  out  Jeffrey’s  manuscript.  “I  have  tried  to  read  it  from  left 
to  right,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  from  right  to  left,  and  we  neither  of  us  can 
decipher  a single  word  of  it.”  Constable’s  printers  followed  Jeffrey’s 
copy  as  Scotch  terriers  follow  their  quarry,  by  scent,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  put  two  sentences  together  by  sight. 
“A  more  illegible  hand,”  says  Lord  Cockburn,  “ has  rarely  tormented 
friends.  The  plague  of  small  and  misshapen  letters  is  aggravated  by 
a love  of  contractions,  and  an  aversion  to  the  relief  of  new  paragraphs- 
There  are  whole  volumes,  and  even  an  entire  play,  with  the  full 
complement  of  acts  and  scenes,  without  a new  line.”  The  explanation 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  one  with  men  of  Jeffrey’s  temperament  and 
genius.  He  had  a horror  and  hatred  of  the  work  of  the  desk.  “ I 
would  willingly  forfeit  any  of  my  attainments,”  he  says,  “ to  acquire  a 
good  form  of  writing.  But  the  truth  is,  I detest  the  employment. 
Such  mechanical  drudgery  ! and  without  any  certainty  of  the  attain- 
ment of  my  end.”  His  favourite  hours  of  reading  were  in  the  morning 
and  in  bed,  unless  he  had  to  deal  with  a subject  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  in  that  case  he  read  it  up,  as  he  read  up  most  of  his  briefs,  at 
night ; for  he  had  a notion  that  hints  and  suggestions,  facts  and 
thoughts,  illustrations  and  authorities,  picked  up  promiscuously  over- 
night, assorted  themselves  in  sleep  round  their  proper  centres,  and 
thus  reappeared  in  the  morning  in  logical  order  under  the  influence 
of  some  law  of  crystallization  in  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.  He 
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had  a “ canine  appetite  for  books,”  and  spent  most  of  the  mornings 
of  his  vacations  in  what  he  calls  quiet  bed  readings,  in  careless 
talk  with  friends  and  visitors,  or,  when  alone,  in  lounging  about  in 
the  woods,  reading  idle  snatches  from  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher, 
and  Keats  and  Shelley,  or  in  “watching  seals,  and  porpoises,  and 
yachts,  and  steam  vessels,  and  clouds  playing  with  the  peaks  of 
Arran,”  in  toying  with  “ the  shells  and  pebbles  that  engaged  the 
leisure  of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  in  a world  in  which  nothing  was  like 
our  world  but  the  said  shells  and  pebbles,  and  the  minds  of  virtuous 
men  resting  from  their  labours,”  and  in  quiet  contemplative  trots 
before  dinner  along  the  sands,  with  “ the  waves  plashing  round  his 
feet,  and  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  bees,  and  the  white  houses  gleaming 
round  the  shores  of  the  mountains,  bays,  and  promontories  before 
him.”  This  sort  of  life  was  his  delight ; and  in  his  early  days,  before 
he  began  to  dream  of  the  horsehair  and  ermine  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  he  is  everlastingly  harping  upon  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a 
cottage  with  300/.  a year,  a wife  and  children,  friends  and  books,  free 
from  all  the  vexations  of  law  and  politics ; for  he  thought  public  life, 
after  all,  a sort  of  harlequinade,  and  never  entered  into  its  contests 
with  the  zest  and  ambition  of  a man  who  cared  two  straws  about  its 
honours  and  rewards.  Even  when  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  with 
a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a position  where  a man  of 
his  powers  might  have  won  the  highest  prizes  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  we  find  him  panting  for  a couple  of  days  with  the  poets 
at  Craigcrook.  “ If  it  were  not  for  my  love  of  beautiful  Nature  and 
poetry,”  he  says,  “my  heart  would  have  died  within  me  long  ago.  I 
never  felt  before  what  immeasurable  benefactors  these  same  poets 
are  to  their  kind,  and  how  large  a measure,  both  of  actual  happiness 
and  prevention  of  misery,  they  have  imparted  to  the  race.  I would 
willingly  give  up  half  my  fortune,  and  some  little  of  the  fragments  of 
health  and  bodily  enjoyment  that  remain  to  me,  rather  than  that 
Shakspeare  should  not  have  lived  before  me.”  That  was  the  man. 
And  this  was  the  kind  of  life  he  was  always  sighing  after.  “He  ever 
clung  to  hearts.  As  soon  as  any  excitement  that  kept  him  up  was 
over,  his  spirit,  though  strong,  and  his  disposition,  though  sprightly, 
depended  on  the  presence  of  old  familiar  friends.  He  scarcely  ever 
took,  even  a professional  journey  of  a day  or  two  alone  without 
helplessness  and  discomfort;”  and  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the 
Treasury  Benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  in 
America,  he  is  always  sighing  after  the  “ sweet  leisure  ” of  his  life  at 
Hatton,  his  flowers,  his  books,  and  his  friends,  “Tuckey’s  cherub 
voice  and  glittering  eyes,”  his  airy  tea-drinkings  with  the  open 
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windows  and  the  swallows  skimming  past  them,  his  long  twilight 
social  walks  and  his  long  mornings  in  bed,  with  the  soft  moon 
shining  in  upon  his  slumbers  through  the  open  windows.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  he  was  seen  at  his  best.  Here,  and  here  almost  alone, 
he  was  free  and  genial,  thoughtful  and  witty.  At  the  bar  he  made 
very  little  play.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a failure.  He 
never  caught  the  tone  of  Holland  House,  and  the  conversational 
style  of  the  Oyster  Cellars  of  Edinburgh,  the  style,  partly  of  a 
Scotch  professor’s  class-room,  and  partly  of  the  literary  salons  of  Paris 
under  the  regime  of  the  Academy,  was  a little  too  bizam^e  and  dialectic 
to  make  much  of  a sensation  in  the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
drawing-rown  of  St.  James’s.  But  at  home  with  his  books,  and  his 
flowers,  and  a few  friends,  strolling  in  the  woods,  or  over  a glass  of 
wine  after  dinner,  everybody  concurs  in  speaking  of  him  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  suggestive  of  talkers. 

“Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 

As  great  a Jacobin  as  Gracchus  ; 

Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus,” 

is  Sydney  Smith’s  description  of  him  in  his  well-known  epigram  on 
Jeffrey, 

“ Riding  on  a little  jackass 

and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaks  of  him  as  “more  lively,  fertile,  and 
brilliant,  than  any  Scotch  man  of  letters,  with  more  imagery  and 
illustration  added  to  the  knowledge  and  argumentative  powers  of  his 
country,  and  more  sure  than  any  native  of  this  island  whom  I have 
seen,  to  have  had  splendid  success  in  the  literary  societies  of  Paris.” 
Yet  it  speaks  well  for  Jeffrey’s  heart  that  with  all  this  freshness, 
vivacity,  and  wit,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  he  had  never  lost  his 
relish  for  bad  company;  and  Horner  seems  to  have  condensed  all 
his  principal  foibles  and  faults  as  a barrister  and  a politician  into  a 
single  sentence,  when  he  said  that  all  he  wanted  to  be  as  irresistible 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  was  at  his  own 
dinner-table,  was  to  speak  slow,  to  add  a cubit  to  his  stature,  and  to 
be  a little  dull. 
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got  home  about  nine  o’clock,  and  it  was  a miserable 
journey  for  her,  down.  Indeed,  for  a person  with 
“ something  on  their  mind,”  there  is  no  imprisonment  so 
terrible  as  that  of  a railway  carriage,  which  flies  forward 
so  swiftly,  but  with  which  the  anxious,  fluttering  soul  does  not  keep 
pace ; and,  indeed,  now  lags  behind,  now  leaps  forward,  as  if  eager 
to  leave  the  express  carriage  behind.  It  was  terribly  long  for  her, 
and  she  thought  the  j ourney  would  never  come  to  an  end.  When  she 
entered  there  was  no  eager,  expectant  mother  rushing  to  meet  her ; 
but  a servant  on  tip-toe,  with  a “ She  is  asleep  now,  miss.  Oh,  but 
she  has  been  so  ill ! ” 

Livy  stole  up,  almost  thankful  for  this  sleep,  which  saved  her  the 
misery  of  having  to  enter  and  be  the  bearer  of  wretched  news. 

She  saw  the  pale,  worn  face  before  her,  all  the  colour  gone ; the 
old  Chalon  beauty  turned  haggard.  Livy  sat  by  her  and  watched 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Talbot  roused  herself  and  looked 
round,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  Livy,  and  she  started. 

“Well,  dear,”  she  cried,  “ where  is  he?  You  have  brought  him  to 
me?  No?” 

Then  Livy  had  to  tell  her  poor  halting  story ; and  who  shall  blame 
her  if  her  desperation  made  her  put  in  such  colouring  as  there  was 
not  in  nature,  to  make  the  whole  have  something  of  a more  promising 
aspect.  The  woman  of  the  world  understood  better,  and  shook  her 
head  mournfully. 

“ I expected  nothing,  dearest.  You  did  your  best.  After  all,  as 
I have  been  thinking  since,  why  should  I put  on  a pretence  of 
affection  in  the  matter ; why  should  I try  and  act  a part  to  you,  my 
own  child,  who  know  well  that  this  is  all  mortification  at  being 
worsted  by  that  woman,  or  at  finding  one  whom  I have  ruled  so  long, 
breaking  at  last  from  my  control  ? At  least  this  is  what  the  world 
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will  say,  and  the  world  will  be  nearly  right ; for  I have  been  always 
a worldling,  and  it  is  fit  that  I should  be  dealt  with  as  one.” 

Ever  since  Livy  had  left  the  hotel,  and  noted  the  change  in  her 
father — and  there  was  a change  in  her,  too ; for  all  the  delicate 
bloom,  which  was  like  the  green  on  a bronze  statue,  was  being  rubbed 
away — that  curious  hint  of  Old  Dick  Lumley’s  had  been  in  her  ear. 
It  seemed  like  an  inspiration.  All  pleading,  importunity,  and  appeals 
to  love  and  affection  and  sympathy  were  thrown  away.  Those 
delicate  “ sweet  waters  ” were  turned  back,  and  played  on  an  iron- 
bound  rock,  rising  smooth  and  sheer.  Already,  though,  that  little 
head  was  fluttering  with  a new  scheme  that  seemed  to  her  all  but 
infallible  in  result — certain  to  succeed,  if  it  could  only  be  brought 
into  effect. 

A miserable  night  for  both.  The  mother  seemed  sunk  into  a 
hopeless  stupor,  and  lay  there  on  the  sofa.  She  would  not  go  to  bed. 
The  hours  wore  on  to  eleven,  then  to  midnight,  and  Livy  was  tear- 
fully imploring,  beseeching  her  to  lie  down.  “We  would  see  in 
the  morning.”  Vain  and  oft-repeated  bit  of  sham  comfort ! the 
friendly  night  interposing,  as  a wall,  with  the  poor  comfort  of  delay, 
as  though  some  friendly  genii  would  arise  and  bring  about  some 
wonderful  change  ! 

At  last  she  was  prevailed  on ; and  she  was  going  up  when  they 
heard  the  gate  bell  ring.  In  a moment  the  Beauty  entered,  with  an 
air  half-hangdog,  half-defiant,  as  if  brought  to  bay,  sulky  to  a 
degree,  and  confronted  the  two  ladies.  Livy,  when  she  heard  the 
bell,  had  just  time  to  pour  out  an  eager  whisper  into  her  mother’s  ear. 
“Nowall  depends  on  this,  dearest.  It  is  our  last  chance.  I im- 
plore you  be  guided  by  me  in  this.  Promise  me.”  It  acted  on  Mrs. 
Talbot  like  an  inspiration ; and  the  Beauty  saw  before  him  his  wife 
and  daughter,  calm  and  smiling.  Mrs.  Talbot  had  acted  many  a time 
before,  under  far  more  difficult  circumstances. 

“We  understood  you  were  not  returning  to-night,”  she  said, 
almost  gaily. 

“ So  you  told  me,  dearest,”  said  Livy,  gently ; “ and  I told 
mamma  so.” 

“You  don’t  seem  very  certain  in  your  movements,”  said  his  wife, 
smiling. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  have  se?it  after  me,”  said  the  Beauty,  wonder- 
ing at  this  tone.  He  was  prepared  for  a tremendous  tempest.  “ I 
don’t  like  it,  and  I won’t  have  it.” 

“ Certainly  not ; it  looks  bad  before  people.  Livy  insisted  on 
going  up  to  town.” 
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Yes,  and  bringing  off  that  man  to  the  hotel  after  me,  as  if  I was 
a schoolboy.” 

“No,  indeed,  dear  Beauty,”  said  Livy,  eagerly.  “It  was  Mr. 
Lumley  who  had  heard  some  club  story,  and  wished  to  tell  you  himself.” 

He  glanced  angrily  and  nervously  at  his  wife.  A look  of  intel- 
ligence came  from  Livy’s  face  to  reassure  him.  She  had  not  told  her 
mother.  What  if  she  had  ? He  was  not  to  be  brought  to  book  for 
everything.  Besides  it  was  all  “ a lie  ” or  a mistake  ; so  he  could 
have  told  them. 

“ I really  don’t  understand,”  said  his  wife.  “ I sent  nobody 
after  you.  This  is  all  a tissue  of  mistakes.  We  understood  that  you 
were  not  returning  to-night.  You  have  changed  your  mind  : why 
make  a fuss  about  it  ? ” 

The  Beauty  did  not  relish  this  tone,  and  was  not  a little  con- 
founded. He  was  in  a very  bad  humour  indeed.  His  faith  had 
been  rudely  shaken.  He  went  out  of  the  room  angrily,  and  went  to 
bed,  leaving  the  two  women  there. 

It  was  a wretched,  sleepless  night  for  them.  In  the  morning  the 
Beauty  appeared  with  quite  a load  of  injuries  on  him.  He  was  in 
real  trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit,  mortified ; and,  after  all,  believing 
that  the  two  ladies  knew  well  what  was  disturbing  him.  The  little 
faint  success  of  the  night  before  had  inspirited  them  ; and  Mrs. 
Talbot,  ill  at  heart,  and  with  an  old  malady  born  of  her  old  campaigns, 
and  which  she  had  carried  about  with  her  gallantly,  much  as  a veteran 
would  a ball  in  the  leg,  had  been  tortured  by  it  secretly  and  without  a 
complaint.  Only  at  times  of  crisis  this  private  enemy  ungenerously 
came  out  and  added  to  her  torments.  This  was  “ something  in  her 
side,”  which  many  of  her  friends  knew  indistinctly  by  that  title.  But 
of  late,  agitation  and  the  sense  of  failing  years  and  decay  coming  on 
her,  had  robbed  her  of  some  of  her  old  strength  for  doing  battle  with 
such  enemies. 

The  Beauty  mooned  about  undecided  all  the  morning.  It  was 
evident  that  some  dispute  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  lady 
he  so  admired,  and  that  his  sense  of  dignity  kept  him  undecided. 
When  he  found  the  ladies  of  his  family  dressed  as  if  for  guests,  he 
asked  Livy  pettishly  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

She  looked  at  him  with  “a  cold  eye,”  and  which  seemed  to  be  a 
new  weapon  of  hers  since  the  day  that  she  had  so  boldly  faced  him. 

“ Colonel  Fotheringham  is  coming  down  here  to  lunch.” 

“ Coming  down  here  ?”  he  repeated  with  astonishment.  “ What  do 
you  mean  by  this  ? Such  a man  as  that ! I don’t  choose  to  have  a 
man  of  his  sort  in  this  house.” 
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“ It  is  mamma’s  wish,”  said  Livy  coldly.  “Surely  you  would  not 
oppose  her  in  so  trifling  a matter?  ” 

“ It  is  not  trifling — a man  of  that  character ! ” 

Mrs.  Talbot  entered  now,  and  he  repeated  his  disapproval. 

“ I don’t  choose  to  have  a man  of  that  sort  in  my  house.” 

“ He  is  the  friend  of  your  great  friend,  Mrs.  Labouchere.  That 
ought  to  be  no  objection  in  your  eyes.” 

“That  is  nothing  to  me,  or  to  you.” 

“Nothing  to  me?”  said  the  lady,  growing  excited.  Livy  at  once 
struck  in. 

“You  cannot  mean  that.  You  must  be  just  and  reasonable.  If 
you  deny  mamma’s  right  to  interfere  with  your  choice  of  friends,  you 
must  allow  her  the  same  indulgence.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  growing  more  excited,  “as  I have  borne 
so  much  from  you,  it  is  time  I should  get  back  some  liberty.” 

“ O come,  I won’t  be  lectured,  you  are  making  quite  a fool  of  your- 
self!” 

Livy  stepped  forward  and  said,  with  the  coldest  contempt — 

“ You  iriust  not  speak  in  this  way  to  my  mother.  She  is  too  good 
to  you,  and  has  suffered  too  much.  All  that  must  be  changed  now. 
It  must  indeed.” 

“ Must  ! ” repeated  the  Beauty,  astonished. 

“Yes,  must.  She  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a lady,  at  least.  ‘ A 
fool  ! ’ shame  on  you  to  let  such  words  pass  your  lips.  Never  fear, 
dearest,  I shall  protect  you  from  the  effects  of  your  own  good 
nature.  If  you  are  not  treated  with  respect  in  this  house — your  own 
house — we  shall  go  out  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  places  abroad, 
plenty  of  friends  who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  us  ; and  when  this 
folly  of  papa’s  has  passed  over — and  it  will  be  a short-lived  one — 
and  he  has  come  back  to  his  own  old  gentlemanly  self,  we  shall  come 
back  too.  But  you  must  not  be  insulted  here.” 

The  Beauty  had  found  a new  school-mistress.  He  could  only 
murmur — “ I did7tt  insult  her — I never  meant  it — it’s  absurd.” 

“ If  you  never  meant  it,  then,  of  course  mamma  will  think  no  more 
of  it.  Here  is  Colonel  Fotheringham.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A DUEL. 

The  Colonel  entered  with  a curiously  amused  expression.  He 
saw  from  the  attitude  of  all  the  party  that  something  dramatic  was 
taking  place — the  nature  of  which  he  readily  guessed.  Livy’s  eyes 
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glittered,  and  her  cheeks  coloured,  as  he  appeared  ; for  she  had  begun 
to  look  on  this  man  as  one  about  whom  might  seem  to  hover  a mys- 
terious influence.  Instantly  a change  came  over  the  whole  party ; they 
became  the  people  of  society  and  fashion  again ; and  that  debris  of 
sorrow,  passion,  desertion,  misery,  which  had  covered  the  place  a few 
minutes  before,  was  all  decently  swept  away.  It  was  as  though  some 
superior  officer  had  come  along  the  disordered  ranks,  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence, all  order  had  been  restored.  Mr.  Fotheringham  felt  that  he  was 
such  an  officer,  and  that  he  had  the  command  of  the  situation  virtu- 
ally in  his  own  hands. 

He  talked  away  gaily  of  the  usual  topics.  Under  the  politely  atten- 
tive faces  about  him,  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  there  were 
panting  hearts  beneath,  eagerly  anxious,  and  longing  to  use  the  new 
comer  for  their  ends.  Major  Fotheringham  knew  all  this.  He  began 
at  once. 

“ I breakfasted  at  Starridge’s,”  he  said  to  the  Beauty,  “ with  a great 
friend  of  yours — Mrs.  Labouchere,  She  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
me—” 

The  Beauty  started.  “ Oh,  with  her  ? ” he  said,  confusedly. 

“ When  I say  a great  friend,”  went  on  the  Colonel,  laughing,  “ I 
mean  she  was  a great  friend.  She  was  in  great  spirits  and  good 
humour.  I never  saw  her  so  full  of  fun,  as  they  say,  and  so  ready  to 
turn  people  into  ridicule.” 

Livy  struck  in  at  once — She  would  not  do  that  to  us,  I suppose. 
She  has  finished  with  us  by  this  time,  I hope.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “ she  spared  the  ladies.  No,  it  was  some  one 
else.  I stood  up  for  the  absent,  I assure  you.” 

“ I understand  all  this,”  said  the  Beauty,  fuming,  and  walking  about 
angrily,  I know  what  it  means,  and  who  has  arranged  all  this.  If 
Mrs.  Labouchere  be  angry  with  me ” 

“ Angry  with  you  ? ” repeated  his  pale  wife,  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self, “ she  angry  with  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I know  very  well  how  it  has  been  done.  It  is  all  a plot.  I 
believe  you  are  all  joined  in  it.” 

“ A plot ! ” said  Colonel  Fotheringham,  with  dignity,  “ I don’t  join 
in  plots.  Sir.  It  is  not  among  the  many  sins  laid  to  my  account.” 

“ No  ; Mr.  Talbot  is  talking  very  strangely  of  late,”  said  his  wife, 

and  forgets ” 

“ Oh,  I understand  it  very  well,”  went  on  the  Beauty,  in  a rage;  “it 
didn’t  suit  that  I should  have  a friend  that  really  liked  me,  and  that 
was  good  to  me.  I know  about  ‘ wheels  within  wheels,’  but  I don’t 
believe  it  There’s  an  object  in  all  this.” 

VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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“ Hush,  hush,  papa,”  said  Livy,  “and  remember  we  are  not  alone.” 

“ Oh,  this  is  a public  matter,”  said  he,  with  an  attempt  at  weight 
and  dignity ; “ excuse  me,  it  must  be  cleared  up.  Grave  charges 
have  been  made  affecting  the  character  of  an  absent  lady,  and  mme 
also.  I am  very  glad  Colonel  Fotheringham  is  here.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  and  I am  sure  states  candidly  what  are  the  facts.  It  is 
due  to  myself,  and  to  the  lady  concefiiedl' 

Oh,  what  humiliation  for  our  Livy  ! And  yet  there  was  something 
absurd  in  these  heroics.  It  did  not  really  amount  to  anything  of 
gravity.  The  Beauty  went  on,  “ Grave  charges  have  been  made  ; 
that  a lady  whom  I esteem,  and  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for, — who  is  as  pure  and  noble-minded  a person  as  there  exists  on 
this  earth, — that  this  lady,  I say,  has  spoken  of  me  in  a letter  to  you, 
Colonel  Fotheringham,  behind  my  back,  in  the  most  contemptuous 
way.” 

“Oh,  father !”  said  Livy,  “don’t,  don’t;  spare  us ; what  will  this 
gentleman  think  of  us  ? ” 

“We  will  leave  it,”  said  Colonel  Fotheringham,  now  grown  very 
pale,  “ please  leave  it  as  it  is  ; I cannot  bear  this.  No  charge  is  made  ; 
if  there  was  anything  said,  it  is  withdrawn.  I implore  you ” 

The  Beauty  took  this  for  a sign  of  victory.  He  was  very  clever. 
He  had  brought  them  to  bay.  They  were  afraid.  They  dared  not 
substantiate  the  matter. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said,  in  triumph,  “ we  are  not  going  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  in  that  way.  I ask  Colonel  Fotheringham,  distinctly, 
and  as  a gentleman,  I am  sure  he  will  answer  me — in  fact,  things 
have  come  to  this  pass — it  is  his  duty  to  give  me  an  answer.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  he  received  any  letter  about  me,  or  in  which  any  terms  of 
ridicule  were  used  about  me  ? There.” 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

“ I thought  so.  It  is  scandalous  taking  away  people’s  characters 
in ” 

“ Stop,  stop  ! ” said  the  Colonel,  coolly,  “ take  care,  do,  what  you 
are  saying.  You  are  surely  not  conveying  that  any  one  of  your 
family  would  invent  such  a statement ; or,  say  that  I told  them  such 
a thing,  when  I did  not  ? ” 

“ Oh,  of  course  not,”  said  the  Beauty,  hesitating,  “ but  there  are 
such  mistakes  and  exaggerations.” 

“ No,  no,  it  was  a distinct  statement.  Well,  then,  do  you  mean 
to  convey,  that  if  it  be  true  I stated  such  a thing  to  these  ladies,  that 
I should  have  invented  or  exaggerated,  as  you  call  it ; come  ? ” 

This  was  a poser  for  the  Beauty.  He  paused,  and  then  looked 
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from  one  to  the  other  angrily.  Still  he  never  wanted  for  courage,  and 
thus  pushed  to  the  wall,  but  pouting,  answered  bluntly — 

“ Well,  since  you  wish  to  know,  I do  doubt  it.” 

“ Doubt  it,  sir  ? Doubt  my  word  ? ” 

“ You  have  said  nothing.  I don’t  meddle  with  that  or  with  you  at 
all ; I don’t  want  it.  All  I say  is,  I won’t  have  a lady  calumniated. 
She  would  never  say  a word  against  me.” 

The  Colonel  was  now  growing  excited  in  his  turn. 

“ I am  not  accustomed,”  he  said,  “ to  hear  such  things  repeated. 
Again  I must  call  on  you  to  state  plainly,  do  you  accuse  me  of 
inventing  this  matter  ? ” 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  the  Beauty  said — 

“ Well,  I don’t  say  that ; but  I say  this — I don’t  believe,  without 
proof,  what  is  said  about  Mrs.  Labouchere.” 

The  Colonel  laughed,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

“ You  have  required  this  yourself,”  he  said. 

“ I don’t  care  how  you  put  it ; I don’t  believe  it.  There.  I think 
it’s  a slander  against  Mrs.  Labouchere.” 

Colonel  Fotheringham  was  a spiteful  man.  He  never  could  resist 
the  opportunity  of  “putting  down”  another  man.  Here  was  an 
opportunity. 

“You  are  not  a wise  man  or  a brilliant  man,  Talbot,”  he  said. 
“You  must  begin  your  education  in  the  world.  Much  you  know  ! 
But  how  can  I prove  it  to  you  ? It  is  very  awkward — you  won’t  like 
it ; but  as  you  throw  it  on  me — I have  a certain  letter  here ; and  as 
you  have  doubted  my  word,  I am  bound  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  a 
little  mortifying  for  you,  but  you  will  have  it.” 

With  a strange  smile  the  Colonel  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and, 
forgetting  all  his  propriety  and  honour  for  a moment,  drew  out  the 
letter  from  his  pocket.  The  Beauty  trembled  with  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. But  still  he  stumbled  on  a good  retort. 

“ What,  you  show  a private  letter ! That  is  an  honourable  and 
gentlemanly  thing.” 

The  Colonel  hesitated.  Then  Livy  struck  in,  fearful  that  her  only 
chance  was  going  to  be  lost.  “Show  it  to  him.  Colonel  Fothering- 
ham. You  know  you  promised  me.” 

But  Colonel  Fotheringham  was  obdurate.  At  this  moment  lunch 
was  announced.  This  was  a diversion.  In  presence  of  that  matter- 
of-fact  incident  of  life  all  the  earnestness  and  tragedy  of  the  situation 
melted  away.  With  the  cutlets  and  potted  meats,  how  was  it  possible 
to  keep  up  with  the  grand  tragic  elements  of  life?  And  so  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  situation  passed  into  the  dining  room, 
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and  the  servant  attended,  and  helped  sherry  round  ; and  they  talked 
of  the  last  Academy  exhibition,  and  other  indifferent  matters. 

After  the  lunch — during  which  Livy  was  very  gay,  though,  indeed, 
with  a forced  sort  of  gaiety,  while  the  Beauty  took  his  food  and  drink 
with  a true  characteristic  sulkiness — Mrs.  Talbot,  very  pale  and  worn, 
and  still  struggling  with  illness,  went  away  to  her  room,  Livy  said  to 
her  visitor,  “You  must  let  me  show  you  our  garden,  and  my  pet  bed 
of  flowers.”  It  was  curious  to  see  this  veteran  fowler,  this  deadly 
“ shot  ” — so  sure  and  pitiless — trying  to  adjust  his  aim  at  this  gentle, 
innocent  creature.  Somehow,  under  that  innocent  gaze  he  felt  dis- 
composed. 

“ So  this  is  your  pet  bed  of  flowers,”  he  said.  “ Lucky  flowers  !” 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  she  said,  acting  coquetry.  “ They  blow  for 
me — they  put  out  their  prettiest  leaves  and  blossoms  for  me — they 
are  most  compliant  in  every  way,  and  do  anything  that  I ask  them. 
I am  going  to  ask  you,  Colonel  Fotheringham,  to  be  as  compliant  as 
my  flowers.” 

“ If  I am  rewarded  by  having  the  same  delightful  adjectives  applied 
to  me,  you  would  find  me  the  same.  Miss  Olivia.” 

“ I want  to  see  that  letter,”  she  said,  suddenly  growing  grave. 
“You  see  the  state  of  things  with  us.  There  is  no  convincing 
our  Beauty;  no  opening  his  pretty  eyes.  Just  help  me  in  this — 
oblige  me : it  will  make  us  happy ; and  you  will  have  done  a 
real,  friendly,  generous  thing.  You  will  have  made  a poor  rustic 
family  like  ours  happy.  I know  he  is  good,  really  good,  after  all. 
Colonel  Fotheringham,  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  a 
really  friendly  and  good-natured  act  ? And  as  you  are  a man  of  the 
world,  and  always  will  live  in  the  world,  and  will  have  very  little  of 
this  sort  of  rustic  thing  to  think  of,  you  may  thank  me  for  leaving 
you  something  of  this  sort  to  think  over.  And  when  we  are  far  away, 
as  we  shall  be  soon,  you  will  think  of  me,  whom  some  people  call 
‘ Rustic,’  in  connection  with  this  really  kind  and  good-natured  act.” 

“Going  away!”  he  repeated,  “You  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
leaving  England?” 

“Yes,  I hope  so.  I long  for  a change,  for  mamma’s  sake.  Her 
health  requires  it.  She  was  always  delicate,  and,  as  the  doctor  said, 
had  no  nerves,” 

“And  the  Beauty,  is  he  to  be  left  behind?” 

She  paused.  “ That  depends — on  you,  in  some  degree.” 

There  was  something  so  piteous,  so  appealing,  in  this  little  speech 
of  Livy’s — something  that  so  placed  her  outside  of  the  category  of 
women  in  which  this  man  had  counted  all  ladies  of  his  acquaintance 
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- — something  so  firm  and  yet  child-like — that  he  felt  himself  awed,  and 
even  reproached.  There  was  something  so  winning  in  that  sweet 
face,  so  tender  and  sacred,  that  he  felt  himself  under  a sort  of  irre- 
sistible spell,  and  with  a sigh  put  the  letter  she  wished  for  into  her 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A DEFEAT. 

She  flew  upstairs  to  show  her  prize  to  her  mother.  As  she  reached 
the  landing,  she  heard  the  sound  of  excited  voices — husband  and 
wife  were  having  some  frantic  contest  within.  She  stole  away 
awe-stricken.  She  was  not  one  of  the  greedy  listeners,  for  whom 
anything  of  this  sort  becomes  dramatic — more  attractive  than  a play. 
She  rather  let  down  the  curtain,  and  shrank  away.  They  were 
strange  voices — hysterical  protestations — angry  vituperations — voices 
raised  high — voices  sunk  low,  and  still  lower.  The  Beauty  had 
miraculously  received  some  wonderful  gift  of  boldness,  but  which  was 
indeed  not  more  than  a delusive  sense  of  strength  in  presence  of 
weakness.  Every  moment  he  was  growing  stronger — more  indignant, 
at  the  wrongs  he  had  to  put  up  with. 

After  this  battle  he  returned  moodily  and  fuming  to  his  study, 
meeting  his  daughter  on  the  way,  who  was  coming  hastily  from  the 
garden.  There  was  a look  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  and  she  waved 
her  precious  letter  at  him.  “ Now,  papa,  dear ; read  this.  Only 
listen  to  these  words, — -‘As  for  that  Beauty  ’ ” 

Our  poor  foolish  Livy  had  not  taken  the  v/isest  way,  in  legal 
phrase,  to  “get  in  her  proofs.”  Were  they  written  in  letters  as  large 
as  those  of  a poster,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  amour 
propre  could  endure  such  a refutation.  He  lost  all  patience. 

“ How  dare  you  hunt  me  in  this  way  ? What  do  you  mean  by  all 
of  you  trying  to  put  me  down.  I tell  you,  you  won’t  succeed.  I 
don’t  believe  a word  of  your  stories  : I know  how  you  all  hate  her, 
and  would  do  anything  to  destroy  her.  Even  you  are  getting  down  a 
fellow  like  that — a man  with  the  worst  character  in  London — to  take 
him  into  confidence  : you,  that  set  up  to  be  well  brought  up  ! Now, 
just  keep  your  letter — it’s  a forgery.” 

“ It’s  true,  it’s  true,”  cried  the  young  girl.  “ O,  papa,  don’t  go  on 
this  way  ! Will  nothing  open  your  eyes  ? — will  nothing  bring  you  to 
your  senses?  It  will  all  end  miserably,  I know.  You  will  have 
mamma’s  death  on  you.” 

The  Beauty  sneered.  He  was  immensely  excited- 
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“ Much  any  of  you  cared  for  me  all  this  time  ! Whatever  happens, 
it  has  not  been  my  fault.  I mean  to  be  master  here,  in  my  house, 
ne'^^er  fear.  I have  done  with  all  that.” 

Livy  was  not  equal  to  this  emergency.  She  had  overrated  her 
strength.  Who  could  be  expected  to  resist  such  evidence  ? And 
if  her  infatuated  father  would  see  nothing,  know  nothing,  would 
be  convinced  of  nothing  ; what  struck  her  very  heart  with  a chill 
was,  that  there  was  so  much  worse  to  come.  What  was  to  become 
of  them  } Even  his  face — ordinarily  so  quiet,  so  calmly  complaisant 
— seemed  to  have  quite  changed,  and  to  have  taken  a vindictive, 
malicious,  venomous  look. 

Was  it  some  evil  genius — some  cmel  Puck,  that  haunts  houses, 
and  causes  little  events  to  take  place  at  the  exact  moment  when  (in 
conjunction  with  others)  they  ca:n  do  the  utmost  mischief  con- 
ceivable?— was  it  some  such  familiar  who  contrived  that  a letter 
should  arrive  at  this  precise  moment  for  the  Beauty?  He  gave  a 
cry  when  he  saw  the  writing,  and  tore  it  open.  Livy  turned  pale ; 
she  had  an  instinct  who  this  was  from. 

“ There,”  he  said,  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  triumph  ; “ there 
is  a Providential  refutation  of  your  calumnies.  This  noble  and 
slandered  woman  ! You  should  all  go  on  your  knees  and  beg  her 
pardon.  How  dare  you  attempt  to  take  away  the  character  of  a pure 
and  spotless  lady.  Listen  to  this.”  And  he  read  aloud  : — 

“ ‘ I have  decided  on  leaving  England  at  once — you  will  guess  the 
reason.  No  one  shall  say  that  / caused  dissension  in  any  family. 
Not  that  I could  not  carry  on  the  battle  with  those  who  resort  to  the 
dishonourable  weapons  of  calumny.  You  have  spoken  of  some 
letter  in  which  I wrote  disparagingly  of  you.  Perhaps  I did  ; perhaps 
I did  not.  When  you  think  to  whom  this  letter  was  written — a man 
bankrupt  in  character,  and  one  whom  no  unmarried  girl  should  he  seen 

with  for  a second^  without  exciting  the  worst  suspicions , but  I 

say  no  more.  This  is  a delicate  matter. 

“ ‘ Come  and  see  me  to-night  for  the  last  time.  I spoke  a little 
warmly  last  night ; but  I was  hurt  by  your  unkind  suspicions.  If  it 
was  shown  to  you,  even  in  my  own  handwriting,  that  I had  spoken  of 
you  in  any  way,  you  should  know  me  well  enough  by  this  time  to 
disdain  any  such  evidence.  Any  one  that  knew  me  thoroughly 
would  believe  me  before  the  most  convincing  evidence  in  the  world. 
I should  not  accept  any  story  of  you,  in  preference  to  what  I know 
of  your  own  nature.  Come  to  me  to-night.  I count  on  you ; for  I 
want  your  aid,  sympathy,  and  advice  above  all.’  ” 
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“ There,’"  cried  the  Beauty.  “ I am  ashamed  of  myseh  k)r  having 
listened  to  you  so  long  ! ” 

“ You  are  not  going,”  faltered  Livy,  in  a faint  voice.  “ You  cannot 
do  this.” 

“No  power  on  earth  shall  detain  me.” 

Livy  could  not  restrain  her  scorn. 

“ You  should  take  money  with  you  then.  She  says  she  wants 
your  aid.” 

“She  shall  have  it  then.  Nothing  that  I can  do  could  make  up  to 
her  for  the  outrages  I have  allowed  to  be  heaped  on  her  from  my 
house — from  people  that  depend  on  me.  I shall  never  forgive 
myself ! N ever,  so  long  as  I live  ! ” 

“ Oh  ! but  you  have  not  heard  what  she  said.  O read  ! read  ! I 
conjure  you  ! ” 

“ Don’t  forget  yourself,”  he  answered.  “ How  do  I know  what 
you  and  your  mother  have  been  at.  You  would  not  scruple  to  cany 
out  your  designs.” 

“You  must  read  it.  There  ! take  it — it  will  open  your  poor  eyes.” 

“You  are  growing  too  impertinent,”  said  the  Beauty  in  a fury; 
and,  taking  the  letter  thus  thrust  on  him,  tore  it  up,  and  threw  the 
pieces  on  the  ground. 

Livy  gave  a cry  ; and,  turning,  left  the  room.  Her  last  chance 
seemed  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DALILAH. 

The  Beauty  remained  pacing  up  and  down  full  of  joy  and  triumph. 
The  world  was  indeed  opening  for  him  now.  He  was  able  to 
conquer  his  enemies — which  they  were — to  take  the  management  of 
events,  which  he  had  never  done  before.  What  time  he  had  lost; 
yes,  he  would  go,  would  fly  to  that  noble  generous  creature,  who  had  so 
trusted  him ; even  to  show  them  that — It  was  growing  intolerable,  this 
constant  intenerence,  they  must  be  reduced  to  order,  and  he  must 
assert  himself.  As  he  thought  of  all  this,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  torn- 
up  fragments  lying  on  the  ground.  They  would  try  to  prove  anything 
to  me,  they  hate  her  so,  they  would  think  it  no  harm  to  make  her 
write  anything.  He  took  up  a few  of  the  pieces  and  looked  at  them 
intently.  Yes,  it  was  her  writing,  there  could  be  no  mistake,  but  then 
his  eye  fell  on  a most  disagreeable  and  disturbing  word,  “ Fribble.” 
Yes,  it  was  quite  plain,  “ fribble,”  it  was.  He  got  some  more  of  the 
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pieces  and  began  reading  what  was  on  them,  impelled  by  an  over 
curiosity — but  his  was  quite  a woman’s  mind.  Then  he  came  on  another 
dis^-urbing  word,  “ Erapty-hea — Finally  he  had  gathered  them  all 
up  carefully,  had  taken  them  to  his  room,  and  spent  a long  time 
putting  them  laboriously  together ; no  child’s  puzzle  could  have  been 
more  difficult.  When  he  had  done,  he  got  up,  tore  the  whole  into 
smaller  fragments  still  and  flung  them  out  of  the  window.  He  was 
hot  and  angry.  “ So  this  is  the  way  she  chooses  to  speak  of  me — never 
mind  ! O they  are  all  the  same — never  mind,  I shall  make  her  feel.” 
There  was  a book  of  telegrams  in  the  hall.  In  a moment  he  had 
filled  up  one  with  as  indignant  and  cutting  a protest  as  could  be 
transmitted  by  the  public  agency  of  the  telegraph  : — 

“ I am  not  able  to  go  to  Town,  and  wish  you  a pleasant  voyage.’” 

But  at  the  same  time  he  determined  not  to  give  them  the  triumph 
of  seeing  that  they  were  right.  He  would  go  up  to  Town  on  business 
of  his  own.  Yes,  he  would  show  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  trampled 
on — what  a wonderful  deal  of  trampling  that  poor  human  nature  bears 
so  well — he  was  not  going  to  be  cmshed  by  every  o?ie^  he  was  very 
bitter  about  all  that — that  she  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much  should 
have  turned  false — no  matter,  they  should  not  have  that  triumph. 

He  had  long  since  sent  his  telegram,  and  was  getting  ready  to  go 
upon  his  expedition,  when  his  daughter  came  down  again  with  woe 
and  misery  in  her  face.  ‘‘  Where  are  you  going,  papa  dear,”  she  saidy 
quickly  noticing  his  preparations,  “ not  away,  up  to  town?” 

“ Yes  ! must  I ask  for  leave  ? ” 

“ She’s  not  well,  indeed  she  is  not.  I think  we  ought  to  send  off 
for  someone  to  see  her,  she  is  so  weak  and  languid.” 

The  Beauty  laughed  scornfully.  He  was  pretty  well  up,  as  he 
thought,  to  these  “ tricks.” 

“ Oh  I know,  I understand ; Oh  she  is  very  strong ; she  used  to  go 
to  balls  enough,  and  would  bear  any  exertion.  But  why  not  send  for 
a doctor  if  it  is  necessary  ? ” 

From  the  look  of  contempt  which  Livy  gave  him,  he  shrank  away. 
His  own  daughter  was  beginning  to  despise  him.  Without  a word 
she  turned  and  left  him,  and  yet  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do.  And  full  of  the  deepest  resentment,  discontented 
with  all  the  world,  and  longing  for  some  object — toy  even — which 
he  could  crush  and  break,  to  show  that  he  had  power — he  paced 
about  till  nearly  five  o’clock,  not  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  was  to  do.  Just  at  that  tiine  drove  up  the  local  doctor  who 
attended  them,  and  who  went  in  a little  hastily. 

The  Beauty  smiled  sarcastically.  He  knew  these  women  very  well ; 
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in  their  spite,  this  was  a bit  of  acting  to  work  on  him.  Some 
hysterics,  to  be  magnified  into  serious  illness,  with  speeches  attendant, 
“ Oh  you  must  take  care,  it  is  very  critical,  &c.”  He  was  well 
accustomed  to  all  that^  to  women’s  fancied  illnesses,  and  he  resented 
its  being  made  an  instrument  for  tyrannizing  over  him.  When  the 
doctor  was  going  away  he  came  into  Mr.  Talbot’s  study,  “ I don’t 
like  the  state  of  things  upstairs  at  all.  We  must  take  care  ; nerves 
finely  strung  and  all  that — fever  might  supervene.” 

The  Beauty  looked  at  him  scornfully.  This  was  the  old  story. 
He  had  been  duly  primed  upstairs. 

“ Of  course,  of  course,”  he  said,  “ I understand  all  that.” 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  ; he  could  not  understand  those  glaring 
eyes. 

“ I am  serious,”  he  said,  “ we  must  really  look  to  this,  Mr.  Talbot, 
your  wife  is  in  a critical  way.  She  is  excited,  and  must  be  soothed 
and  kept  quiet.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  the  Beauty,  pettishly  ; “ she  is  kept  quiet  in  this 
house ; every  attention  is  paid  to  her  here.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

The  doctor  again  stared  at  him.  At  that  moment  a cab  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  one  of  the  porters  belonging  to  the  station  jumped 
out,  a letter  was  brought  in,  which  the  Beauty  tore  open  eagerly. 
The  doctor  went  his  way  wondering. 

Livy  had  come  down  again  and  was  standing  before  her  father, 
pale  and  agitated.  He  was  devouring  the  letter,  every  word  of 
it,  and  she  knew  perfectly,  though  she  could  not  see  the  writing,  who 
it  was  from.  The  handwriting  that  he  read  was  in  his  poor  fatuous 
face. 

“ Come  up,  father,”  she  said,  she  had  latterly  begun  to  call  him 
by  that  formal  and  official  name,  “ she  is  very  ill,  you  have  excited 
her  and  made  her  ill.” 

He  was  still  reading ; he  was  not  listening.  The  letter  ran, — 

“ I have  come  down  from  London,  and  am  waiting  at  the  station 
to  see  you — if  you  will  come  to  me.  Say  to  the  bearer  that  you  will, 
or  that  you  will  not.  A simple  answer,  yes  or  no,  will  be  enough.” 

Livy,  still  excited,  struck  in, — alas  ! injudiciously, — 

“You  have  not  lost  all  humanity,  or  feeling,  or  duty?  You  dare 
receive  such  things  when  she  is  ill  and  in  peril  ? ” 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  he  said.  “ I’his  is  some  of  your  tricks.” 

“ Tricks  ! come  up  and  see  then ! Poor  mamma,  she  is  ill  indeed ; 
and  it  is  you  who  have  made  her  so.” 

“ Yes  ; put  it  on  me.  I am  up  to  that  game  by  this  time,  I have 
business  that  takes  me  up  to  town.” 
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“ Takes  you  up  to  town  ! You  would  leave  her  in  that  state? 

“ Oh,  yes ; I am  up  to  all  that.  Til  find  her  perfectly  well  when 
I come  back.” 

“You  are  lost  to  all  decency.  Go,  then,  I shall  not  detain  you: 
and  God  forgive  you  ! ” 

He  was  in  a fever  to  get  away,  and  yet  was  undecided.  He  felt 
some  shame  when  she  left  him.  He  was  not  bad  altogether ; it  was 
this  miserable  infatuation  working  on  his  vanity  that  was  causing 
this  moral  cataract  to  spread  over  his  eyes.  A sort  of  shame  and 
pity  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  went  up  hesitating,  and  with 
soft  steps.  “ At  all  events  I can  just  see  her  : though  women’s 
hysterics ” 

But  he  caught  the  sound  of  voices,  and  his  own  name,  uttered  in 
excited  tones, — 

“ The  blinded,  empty  creature ; God  forgive  him  ! I despise  him ” 

It  was  enough.  He  turned,  walked  down  stairs,  got  his  hat, 
entered  the  cab,  and  was  driven  away. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
livy’s  plan. 

There  was  one  up-stairs  tending  a poor  wasted  figure  in  the  bed, 
who  caught  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  to  whom  it  might  have 
been  as  dismal  and  grating  as  the  sound  of  the  crumbled  gravel 
under  the  wheels  of  a hearse,  bearing  away  the  remains  of  one  whom 
she  loved  more  than  her  own  life.  The  ears  of  the  sick  lady  were 
too  dull  to  catch  that  fatal  sound. 

Her  indefatigable  child  was  ever  ready,  ever  versatile  where  her 
amazing  affection  was  concerned,  and  which  furnished  her  with  arms, 
with  devices,  power,  strength ; nay,  with  hearty  and  a spirit  that 
never  flagged  a moment.  Here  in  this  new  disastrous  state  of 
things  she  was  only  nerved  to  more  desperate  exertion.  Yet  what 
could  she  do ; what  could  she  next  turn  to  ? In  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour,  her  mother  would  ask  for  him.  What  could  she  say?  what 
excuse  could  she  give?  No  subterfuge  would  avail;  it  must  comt 
out : and  it  did,  after  this  fashion. 

It  was  amazing  what  a change  had  come  over  the  once  famous 
lady  of  fashion,  who  within  these  few  days  seemed,  as  she  lay  there, 
like  one  who  had  received  some  terrible  shock.  Late  in  the  evening 
she  roused  herself,  and  asked  gently  for  him. 

“ He  is  gone  out,  mamma,  dearest  ” — not  knowing  what  to  say. 
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“Where?  When  will  he  be  back?  After  all,  dear,  do  you  know 
what  I have  been  thinking?  We  have  been  too  serious,  too  severe 
in  the  whole  matter.  I may  have  magnified  it ; I am  a poor  foolish 
sick  woman.  He  looks  at  these  things  in  his  own  way;  it  does 
not  go  beyond  fancy,  and  it  amuses  him.  When  will  he  be  back, 
dear  ? ” 

“Not  till  late,  mamma,  I fear.  I think  he  had  business  in 
London.” 

'■’■Business  in  London  !”  Down  toppled  the  little  card  house  the 
poor  lady  had  built  up.  A blankness  fell  upon  both,  but  she  said 
not  a word.  A little  later  she  asked  about  some  letter  that  was 
to  have  gone  to  the  post.  A maid,  who  was  fluttering  about  the 
room,  struck  in,  eager  to  soothe  her.  “ It  was  late,  m’m ; but  we 
gave  it  to  the  lady’s  cabman.” 

“ The  lady’s  cabman  ! ” faltered  Mrs.  Talbot,  raising  herself  up. 
Alas ; no  ingenious  prevarication  could  avail.  What  lady,  what 
cab?  It  had  all  to  come  out.  A cah  had  been  sent  up  fro7n  the 
station^  by  a lady  who  was  waiting  there^  and  Mr.  Talbot  had  gone 
away  in  it. 

In  vain  the  protests  and  signs  of  Livy;  in  vain  her  despairing 
pantomime  to  the  foolish  woman  who  had  told  all  this  story. 

The  unhappy  lady  gazed  at  the  maid,  then  restrained  herself  a 
moment,  and  in  a low  suppressed  voice,  demanded  further  details. 
There  could  be  no  further  concealment — the  telegram,  the  messenger, 
the  cab,  all  was  quietly  investigated.  Then  she  said ; “ I see  it  all 
now.  I know  what  this  means.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.” 

Passionately  our  Livy  strove  to  soothe  her.  With  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  a special  pleader,  she  invalidated  every  apparent  argument 
that  her  unhappy  mother  clutched  at,  in  desperation. 

“It  is  that  woman.  I knew  it  from  the  beginning.  She  is 
stronger  than  I am  ! I ought  to  have  known  that  from  the  first  day. 
I made  a feeble  ineffectual  struggle ; but  I was  a poor  ineffectual 
creature ; no  match  for  her.  She  is  a wicked  cruel  demon^  but  she  is 
stronger  than  I am.  I own  it.  She  has  won  and  I have  lost.” 

She  was  trembling  all  over,  shaking  and  quivering;  some  new 
hysterical  visitation  was  coming  over  her.  Livy  was  aghast. 

“ It  is  not  so  much  affection  for  him.  I don’t  take  the  credit  of 
that  Let  any  one  who  likes  know  it ; it  is  mortification,  and 
disappointment,  not  to  be  able  to  defeat  a creature  of  that  sort — a 
poor  second-rate  thing.  Well  may  the  world  despise  me.” 

She  paused.  Then  went  on  again. 

“ What  an  infatuation  ! What  a miserable,  hopeless  infatuation ! 
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There  he  had  it  before  him  in  black  and  white,  and  yet  he  would  not 
believe  his  poor  eyes.  And  yet,  to  get  anything  like  the  same  result, 
no  one  could  guess  all  that  I have  gone  through — the  miserable 
struggle  of  many  years — to  secure  not  a tenth  part  of  what  this 
woman  has  done  in  a few  weeks.” 

“ Dearest  mother,  don’t  think  of  it : don’t  worry  yourself,  I 
implore  of  you.” 

“ But  others  will  think  of  it — talk  of  it — laugh  at  it  ! Don’t  you 
imagine  that  I have  not  old  enemies  of  twenty  years’  time,  who  are 
still  as  envenomed  against  me  as  ever,  and  would  do  anything  to 
mortify  me;  and  would  enjoy  my  mortification  even  after  this  long 
interval  ? I have  insulted  and  trampled  on  them ; and  they  would 
enjoy  this  revenge.  Oh  ! I cannot  endure  the  thought.” 

There  was  something  so  new,  so  wild,  so  strange  to  Livy  in  this 
tone  and  excitement,  that  she  gazed  at  her  mother  with  something  of 
terror.  There  was  a new  wildness,  a new  fire  and  shiftiness  in  her 
eyes  which  she  had  never  noticed  before.  This  dwelling  on  one 
subject  had  often,  she  had  heard,  produced  some  terrible  result. 
The  doctor’s  warning — “ to  soothe,  to  keep  quiet  ” — came  back  on 
her.  But  how?  No  doctor’s  prescription  could  tell  her.  She  felt 
herself  utterly  helpless — in  utter  despair  ! 

It  was  now  past  five  o’clock,  and  growing  dark.  She  went  on 
more  excitedly  still. 

“Am  I to  sit  down  here  patiently,  and  be  trampled  on — put  up 
with  any  treatment — have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me?  Never  ! 
I shall  not  belie  my  whole  life ; I shall  die  struggling,  as  I lived. 
Come,  let  us  go.  Let  us  follow,  and  bring  him  back.” 

“Mother!  mother!  what  are  you  about?  You  will  kill  yourself. 
The  doctor  said  you  were  not  to  think  of  such  things.”. 

In  a wild,  earnest  way  the  mother  said  : “ Let  us  go  : go,  and  at 
once  ! Not  a moment  must  be  lost.  It  is  only  mercy  to  him.  Let 
us  set  out  at  once,  and  bring  him  back.” 

“Oh,  but  mamma,  how?  You  must  not.  It  is  too  late  now. 
He  will  be  here  : I know  he  will  return.” 

There  was  a strange  solemnity  about  Mrs.  Talbot ; a sort  of  wild 
earnestness,  joined  with  power  and  determination,  which  quite 
alarmed  her  daughter.  She  could  not  resist,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  resist,  her  purpose. 

In  a short  time  a fly  from  the  village  was  at  the  door.  The 
weeping  Livy,  looking  at  the  pale,  worn,  ghastly  face,  almost  fell  on 
her  knees  before  her  to  detain  her.  But  there  was  a stern  purpose 
in  the  mother’s  face  there  was  no  misunderstanding.  Livy  was 
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helpless,  and  got  into  the  carriage  with  her.  The  wondering  servants 
stood  at  the  door  watching  this  mysterious  departure,  speculating  and 
auguring  the  worst.  “ Missus  was  taking  leave  of  her  senses,  going 
out  at  such  a time  of  night.” 

At  the  station  she  almost  fainted,  but  with  indomitable  resolution 
she  rallied  again.  Long  after  Livy  recalled  that  weary  transit  in  the 
railway  carriage — the  dull,  damp  and  dusky  blue  cushions,  which 
gave  the  idea  of  a cell.  Mrs.  Talbot  seemed  lost  in  a sort  of 
abstraction — her  lips  were  compressed.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
compartment  but  the  two  ladies. 

The  journey  seemed  eternal — never  coming  to  an  end.  And  in 
the  meantime  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  about  half  an  hour  from 
London  the  lamps  were  lighted,  which  gave  a kind  of  mournful 
and  lugubrious  air  to  the  interior  of  their  blue  cell. 

Then  they  were  on  the  platform,  amid  the  crowd  pushing  past 
them,  looking  for  luggage,  with  the  cold  evening  air  sweeping  up 
through  the  station,  along  the  platform. 

They  got  into  a cab,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  question 
occurred,  “Where  were  they  to  go?” 

Mrs.  Talbot  roused  herself  out  of  her  reverie, 

“You  see,  dearest,”  said  her  daughter,  eagerly,  “we  shall  not  find 
him.  How  can  we  think  of  looking  in  this  vast  city ” 

“For  him?  Let  us  seek I do  not  want  him.  Where  does 
she  live  ? ” 

This  question  was  put  fiercely  and  determinedly. 

“ I want  to  meet  her;  for  this  night  shall  end  the  whole  struggle 
now  and  for  ever ! I cannot  endure  it  longer.” 

In  a faltering  voice  Livy  said, 

“She  was  at  the  hotel — Starridge’s.” 

“Then  drive  to  Starridge’s.” 

They  drove  off  to  that  well-known- and  select  family  hotel.  As 
they  came  up  to  the  door,  the  light  was  reflected  back  from  the 
shining  plate-glass  windows,  A few  carriages,  sober  and  glittering  in 
their  windows,  also  stood  by,  to  take  away  the  owners.  There  was  a 
Queen’s  ball  that  night,  and  various  distinguished  county  families 
had  come  up  to  town,  to  Starridge’s,  to  go  to  the  solemnity.  There 
were  lights  in  many  windows,  where  the  young  ladies  were  dressing. 
A blaze,  as  from  a lantern,  came  out  from  the  hall,  wherd  servants 
were  waiting. 

“Was  Mrs.  I^abouchere  there  ? ” 

Yes,  she  was  staying  there;  but  was  engaged. 

“No  matter.  They  must  take  up  that  name.” 
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It  was  impossible.  She  was  just  going  away — to  the  Continent, 
by  the  night  train. 

Ah,  she  was  flying — beaten — afraid  to  caiTy  on  the  contest ! 

The  sick  lady  looked  over  at  her  daughter  with  a sort  of  exultation. 
They  were  certain  ? No  mistake  ? Well,  there  were  her  boxes 
coming  dowm. 

“No  matter,  I shall  not  trust  her,”  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  “ I shall 
wait  on  her,  and  must  see  her  too.  She  will  think  when  she  hears 
that  I have  been  here,  that  I was  afraid  to  meet  her.” 

Livy  did  not  answer  her,  did  not  hear  her,  in  fact  her  whole  heart 
and  soul  were  absorbed  by  a figure  which  she  saw  in  the  hall,  and 
recognized,  a figure  which  had  glided  down,  and  was  busy  over  the 
trunks,  and  giving  directions  with  a sort  of  fussiness  — utterly 
unconscious  that  any  domestic  eyes  were  gazing  on  his  movements. 
It  was  a truly  dramatic  situation.  He  had  even  an  air  of  command, 
the  old  foolish  bustle  and  importance — ordering  the  waiters  about — 
it  was  a pitiable  sight  indeed  for  her. 

But  the  whole  anxiety  and  burden  on  her  mind  was  the  fear  lest 
her  mother  should  see,  or  catch  a glimpse.  At  times  his  face  was 
even  turned  full  on  the  cab,  in  the  glare  of  the  light ; but  still  she 
did  not  remark  him ; something  must  be  done,  for  she  wished  to  get 
out,  go  upstairs  and  meet  her  enemy ; when  with  a sudden  thought, 
Livy  said  hurriedly. 

“You  must  not  go  in  mother,  you  cannot  do  it.  In  this  place  too. 
Or  at  least,  let  me  go  in  first,  and  then  you  can  follow,  if  you  wish.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  got  out  and  entered.  No  one  noticed  the 
veiled  young  girl  who  had  fluttered  in  so  softly,  and  she  heard  her 
father  giving  words  of  command  in  his  own  old  foolish  and  excited 
way. 

“ Here  I say  ! Get  down  that  trunk — we  shall  be  late  ! Has  7ny 
portmanteau  been  got  doivn  ? See  that  it  is  labelled  ‘ For  Paris,’  at  the 
station.” 

“ My  portmanteau  got  down!”  What  were  these  terrible  words 
that  seemed  to  strike  her  full  in  the  face,  like  blows  of  a club  ? 

Was  he  going  with  her  ? 

CHAPTER  XXL 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

He  was  in  the  shadow  now,  out  of  the  glare  of  the  light,  so  that 
he  could  not  be  seem  from  the  street.  She  stepped  lightly  aside  into 
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a parlour  that  was  open,  and  bade  one  of  the  waiters  tell  that 
gentleman  to  come  to  her. 

The  confounded  look  in  the  Beauty’s  face,  the  rage,  vexation, 
disappointment,  was  something  to  see. 

“You  here!”  he  said,  “what  do  you  want?  I won’t  have  this. 
Now,  just  go  back.  I won’t  go  with  you.” 

“What  does  all  this  wickedness  mean?”  she  said,  with  almost 
solemnity  in  her  voice,  “ I heard  you  give  some  directions  about 
a trunk.” 

“Yes,  always  spying  on  me.  What  if  I did?  I’ll  do  as  I like  now. 
I am  sick  of  the  whole  business  1 ” 

He  was  trembling  with  excitement.  Yet  still,  though  she  saw  now 
the  unutterable  depths  to  which  his  folly  was  leading  him — folly 
still,  though  on  the  verge  of  being  converted  into  wickedness — 
she  wished  to  save  him,  to  preserve  their  dignity,  before  the  house, 
and  before  her  mother.  She  would  not  even  pretend  to  see  what  his 
purpose  had  been.  Such  delicacy  for  their  mutual  interest  had 
this  young  girl. 

“ Ah  ! come  home  at  once,”  she  said.  “ Give  up  all  this  folly. 
Say  goodbye  to  her,  and  let  her  go.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  here.  I wish  you  would  leave  me  alone.  Such 
work  and  fuss  as  it  is,  following  me  about  in  this  way.  I can’t  go  up 
to  London,  without  having  you  all  after  me  in  this  way.  I tell  you, 
I won’t  have  it.” 

“And  do  you  tell  me,”  said  she,  “ that  you  will  leave  this  with  her? 
You  cannot,  you  dare  not  1 ” 

“ Dare  not  ? What  do  you  mean  ? Now,  just  go  away.  I won’t  have 
this  sort  of  thing.  Pursuing  me  up  to  London  as  if  I were  a child  1 ” 

“ Come,  come,  dear  papa,  come  home  with  me — with  us.” 

“With  usV' 

“ Yes  ; mamma  is  waiting  outside.  She  was  determined  to  come 
up  here.” 

The  face  of  the  Beauty  flushed  up.  He  felt  himself  a miserable, 
degraded,  hunted,  persecuted  man.  All  this  was  childish,  undignified, 
and  he  would  not  “ put  up  with  it.” 

“Just  go  away,”  he  repeated ; “I  don’t  want  you  here;  I won’t 
have  it.” 

“ But  mamma  ? O,  poor  mamma,  she  is  so  ill,  and  waiting  there 
outside ! Yes.” 

“ Waiting  there  outside  ? O,  this  is  unendurable.  How  dare  you 
do  this  ? It  is  uncalled  for — and  I don’t  choose  it — and  I won’t 
have  it ; so  I command  you  to  go  away  and  leave  me.” 
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“ No,  father,”  she  answered,  calmly,  and  even  sternly;  “I  remain 
here — and  she  shall  remain  too.” 

He  was  thunderstruck  at  this  firm  tone.  A waiter  entered  here 
and  said — 

“ Please,  sir,  Mrs.  Labouchere  wishes  to  see  you  up  stairs ; she  is 
waiting.” 

It  was  a terrible  situation. 

“Now,”  she  said,  and  her  nerves  and  firm  purpose  were  all  strung 
with  a sort  of  supernatural  strength,  “ now,  papa,  there  is  no 
time  for  compromise  or  hesitation.  We  are  at  arms’  length,  and  I 
shall  not  see  my  poor  sweet  treasure,  who  is  at  the  door,  perish 
through  your  unkindness.  What  do  you  wish  ? Will  you  come 
away  with  us,  and  say  goodbye  to  this  woman  ; or  if  you  do  not,  do 
you  choose  a scene  here — to  be  disgraced  before  the  house,  to  be 
exposed  in  this  undignified  position?  Say,  at  once,  which  you 
prefer !” 

The  Beauty  was  speechless  at  this  arrogant  defiance.  He  was 
enraged  at  being  thus  checked  by  a mere  foolish  girl.  But  what  was 
he  to  do  ? Beside  himself  with  anger,  he  turned  round  suddenly  and 
left  the  room. 

There  was  a triumph  in  Livy’s  eyes.  She  paused  a moment  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  then  hurried  from  the  room  and  ran  to  her 
mother  waiting  outside. 

“ Dearest,”  she  said,  eagerly,  “ promise  me  this  ; everything  will  go 
well,  if  you  only  leave  it  to  me ; put  all  into  my  hands — oh,  you 
must,  you  shall ; you  must  not  interfere ; but  just  go  away  to  the 
station  and  wait  for  me.  Oh,  do  this,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Fly  from 
him  ! ” 

“ Never  ; so  long  as  I live  I shall  never  do  that?  ” 

“ You  must — it  is  the  only  thing  I ever  asked  of  you.  It  is  not 
flying  from  her.  I am  a match  for  her.  Leave  all  to  me.  There  ! 
there,  Coachman,”  and  she  bade  him  drive  away  to  the  station  with 
unspeakable  relief ; she  saw  that  her  mother  made  no  further 
protest,  and  then  she  hurried  back  into  the  room.  She  found 
Mrs.  Labouchere,  in  travelling  dress,  waiting  there. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

A CRISIS. 

That  lady’s  face  was  contorted  with  anger,  so  as  almost  to  look 
ugly.  She  stamped  her  foot  as  Livy,  with  flushed  cheek,  came 
running  in. 
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“ So  you  have  come  again.  I am  sorry  I have  no  time  to  wait  and 
see  you.  Mr.  Talbot  is  going  to  see  me  on  my  journey.  We  have 
very  little  time  to  lose.” 

“You  can  go,  then,”  said  Livy,  with  a tremulous  voice,  “ I do  not 
detain  you.” 

“I  know  that.  You  would  scarcely  venture  to  interfere  with  my 
movements.  Things  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  that.” 

“ They  have  gone  far  enough,”  said  Livy,  “ but  it  must  stop  here.” 

“ That  is  as  it  may  be.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  your  visit  at 
this  extraordinary  hour  ? ” 

“ I wish  my  father  to  escort  me  back,” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  the  lady,  looking  at  him  with  a doubtful  smile ; 
“ perhaps  he  will  not  receive  his  orders  from  you,  obey,  and  return 
to  school?” 

“ I have  had  enough  of  this,”  he  said,  impatiently,  “ and  won’t  be 
interfered  with.  I command  you  to  go  home  at  once.  I shall  see 
Mrs.  Labouchere  to  the  train.” 

“Then  I shall  wait  for  you  here.” 

“ I am  not  returning  here.  Stand  out  of  the  way,”  he  added 
roughly. 

“ No,  he  won’t  return  here  to-night,”  said  Mrs.  Labouchere 
meaningly.  “ However,  observe  I have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
movements.  Whatever  good-natured  offices  he  performs  for  me, 
they  are  all  spontaneous,  I assure  you.” 

“ It  is  very  disinterested  of  him,”  said  Livy,  her  voice  trembling ; 
“and  very  spontaneous  of  him,  considering  the  picture  you  have 
drawn  of  him  in  letters  to  your  friends.  Poor  unfortunate  papa  ! 
nothing  will  open  his  eyes.” 

“ How  dare  you  ? I won’t  have  this.  It  was  a forgery ; and 
never  referred  to  me.  So  much  for  your  spite,  and  this  conspiracy. 
I never  believed  a word  of  it,  Mrs.  Labouchere ; and  you  made  it  as 
clear  as  light  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  the  explanation,”  said  Livy,  turning  to  her  enemy  in 
triumph.  “ So  you  stoop  to  that — to  deny  your  own  handwriting ; 
well,  all  through  I gave  you  credit  for  ingenuousness  that  was  above 
board ; but  I did  not  think  you  would  descend  to  that  meanness.” 

The  other  was  much  confused  and  colouring. 

“ I never  did  deny  it ; but  I said  that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  set 
everything  in  the  worst  light.” 

“Yes,”  he  added,  supporting  her  eagerly;  “and  hat  it  applied  to 
quite  another  thing — I understood  you.” 

“ But  let  us  understand  clearly  now.  Surely,  I — we — saw  the 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1S70.  F 
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words  with  his  name  : it  made  my  cheeks  tingle  as  I read.  Surely, 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  that.  Do  you  deny  it  ? ” 

“ Of  course  she  does,”  he  said  eagerly.  “ You  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.” 

‘‘  I do  not  deny  it  ! and  never  did  !”  she  said  fiercely.  ‘‘No  one 
shall  accuse  me  of  untruth.  I own  it  here  before  him — make  what 
you  like  of  it.” 

“Ah  ! you  hear  father.” 

He  faltered,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Labouchere. 

“Then  what  did  it  mean?  You  told  me ” 

“Never!  I did  not  wish  to  hurt  you — nor  do  I now,  dear  Mr. 
Talbot.  I will  explain  all  these  things  to  you  by  and  by.  Come, 
come,  now,”  said  the  siren,  putting  on  a most  seductive  and 
enchanting  smile.  “Come  with  me.  You  will  not  desert  me  in  the 
face  of  calumny — I can  count  on  you  at  this  last  moment.” 

A waiter  entered  now,  and  disturbed  this  curious  and  unmelodious 
trio  that  was  going  on.  The  infatuated  Beauty  gave  way  at  once. 

“Yes,  I am  ready!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  young  girl  gave  a cry,  and  placed  herself  before  the  door. 

She  stood  between  them  and  the  door,  and  the  spirit  of  determina- 
tion which  filled  her  face  gave  her  quite  the  air  of  a heroine  suited 
for  painting  or  sculpture. 

“You  can  leave  this  room  if  you  like,  but  I warn  you  there  shall 
be  a scene  here — in  the  hall — before  the  house — before  the  world  ! 
You  can  go  to  the  railway  station,  if  you  wish  ; I do  not  hinder  you. 
But  again  I warn  you.  I will  follow  you  there,  and  shall  find  a way 
to  expose  you.  I know  that  she — you  will  not  care  much  for  such  an 
exposure;  h^it you  will,  Papa.  You  have  delicacy,  and  sensitiveness, 
and  decency,  and  will  not  allow  this  lady  to  expose  you  in  such  a way.” 

Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  baffled  rage 
and  fury.  She  stamped  her  foot. 

“Are  you  her  father?  Do  you  put  up  with  this  language?  and  do 
you  allow  me  to  be  spoken  to  in  this  fashion — to  be  insulted  ? Are 
you  so  weak  that  you  cannot  assert  your  power  over  a girl  of  her  sort  ? 
This  is  a pretty  exhibition  indeed  for  me  to  be  treated  to.  I wish  to 
pass  out — I shall  be  late.” 

“You  can  go  if  you  will.  So  can  he,”  said  the  young  girl,  suddenly 
giving  way  and  throwing  the  door  open.  “ But  mark — he  knows  me, 
and  that  I have  never  shrunk  fi*om  doing  all  that  I say.  Leave  that 
hall  with  him,  and  I call  on  the  people  of  the  hotel,  and  tell  them 
my  story.  That  I am  his  daughter — that  you  are ” 

She  stopped.  Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  furious.  The  Beauty  was 
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pale  with  anger,  irresolution,  and  terror.  He  knew  not  what  to  do. 
He  was  cowed  before  his  own  child.  He  was  not  quite  pleased  either 
by  the  tone  of  the  lady,  whose  companion  he  had  been,  and  for  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  She  had  turned  on  him,  with  actually  a sneer. 

“I  am  afraid,”  she  said,  “you  are  hardly  fitted  for  the  rather 
responsible  situation  you  have  placed  yourself  in.  Have  you 
measured  your  own  strength  ? At  least,  you  should  have  done  so 
before  taking  up  such  a position.  A man  should  learn  to  control 
his  own  household  first.  Still,  your  daughter  meant  no  such  low, 
vulgar  scene  as  she  seems  to  threaten  me  with.  Such  may  suit  a 
certain  class,  but  not  me  at  all.  But  this  is  what  I do.  I call  upon 
you — at  least  you  can  do  this — to  take  care  that  I am  not  exposed 
to  any  exhibition  of  this  sort.  I require  it  from  you — it  is  the  least 
you  can  do  I 

After  all,  this  young  girl,  weak,  powerless  as  she  seemed,  had 
brought  them  into  this  dilemma.  The  Beauty,  stung  with  mortifi- 
cation at  the  desertion — hurt  at  being  addressed  in  this  way  before 
his  daughter,  before  whom  he  wished  to  keep  up  his  pride — kept 
looking  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  made  a desperate  rally. 

“ I command  you  to  go  away,  and  to  make  no  fuss.  Do  you  hear 
me  ; you  must  obey  me.” 

Livy  never  stirred,  only  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

“ There  is  the  door,”  she  said,  “ it  is  open,  I go  on  before  you 
into  the  hall.  But  if  he  goes,  I shall  do  what  I say,  as  surely  as 
there  is  a heaven  above  us.” 

“A  good  defiance  and  challenge,”  said  the  lady.  “They  can 
speak  any  way  to  you,  in  your  own  family.  You  cannot  do  it,”  she 
added,  pityingly,  “ the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots.  You  had 
better  submit.” 

“ But  she  shall  submit.  I am  not  going  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
Let  her  do  it  if  she  dare.  Come  Mrs.  Labouchere,  you  shall  see.” 

He  offered  his  arm.  Livy  turned  pale,  her  heart  misgave  her. 

But  help  came,  and  at  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
servant  entered,  saying — 

“ Mrs.  Talbot  is  waiting,  sir,  and  wishes  to  see  you.” 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FINALE. 

In  a moment  that  pale  face  and  worn  figure  stood  before  them, 
in  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  stamped  on  the  ground  impatiently. 
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“You  are  but  a clumsy  workman,”  she  said  to  him  in  a low  voice.. 
“ This  is  clearly  not  your  department.  Take  my  advice  and  return 
to  your  old  domestic  habits.  It  will  be  the  wisest  thing  you 
can  do.  Dear  me ! What  an  invasion,  the  whole  family  come 
to  see  me  off ! ” 

“ Going  away,  are  you,  going  away,”  said  Mrs.  Talbot.  “ Thank 
God.” 

“ Oh  ! now,  no  scene  or  confusion  ! I beg  for  that.  All  I want  is 
to  get  to  my  continental  train  without  any  confusion,  before  the 
people  of  the  house.  I will  withdraw — retire — will  do  anything  so  as 
to  keep  up  my  credit  as  a lady  with  the  people  of  the  house.  Any 
family  scenes  or  things  of  that  sort  I have  not  been  accustomed  to. 
In,deed^  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.” 

The  Beauty  was  utterly  helpless,  his  head  hanging  down  on  his 
breast,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  bitterly  resenting  these  open 
sneers. 

“ The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  of  which  I have  already  burnt 
too  much  in  my  life.  I want  all  the  waxlight  I can  get.  It  is  very 
precious.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Talbot,  you  do  not  know  how  to  manage 
things.  It  is  out  of  your  line.  Take  my  advice,  as  that  of  an  old 
friend,  don’t  meddle  with  these  things  in  future.  You  have  the 
awkward  knack  of  blundering.  See  what  a little  meeting  you  have 
contrived  here  ! Your  daughter,  wife,  all  gathered  in  my  apartment 
threatening  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  house,  to  raise  some  vulgar 
storm  ! Shocking  ! The  situation  you  see  is  beyond  your  control. 
So  now  I advise  you — go  back  quietly  in  honorable  custody,  be  sub- 
missive, and  the  past  will  be  perhaps  condoned,  and,  above  all,  in 
future  devote  yourself  to  chronicling  small  beer,  and  to  your  old 
department,  for  which  you  are  eminently ” 

“How  nasty;  how  unkind  of  you,”  said  the  Beauty,  “to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way.  You  have  no  heart,  and  they  were  right  when  they 
said  so,” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  “I  can  see  what  she  is  now.  Thank 
God  for  opening  your  eyes  at  last.” 

The  lady  burst  out  laughing, 

“No  heart,  he  says.  Why,  surely  you  were  not  taking  it  all 
an  grand  serieux.  Surely  you  must  have  seen,  Mr.  Beauty  Talbot, 
that  I had  something  more  than  some  pastime  in  view ; something 
with  which  to  fill  up  my  hours.  Whatever  end  I had  in  view,  Mrs. 
Talbot,  it  has  been  carried  out  perfectly.  I have  succeeded.” 

“No,”  said  Livy,  looking  at  her  steadily.  “No,  you  have  not.” 

“ Take  care,”  said  the  lady.  “ Do  not  try  me  too  far.  As  it  is, 
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you  do  not  know  what  you  have  done.  As  you  have  chosen  to  take 
her  place,  and  have  put  yourself  forward,  you  have  incurred  a debt 
which  I shall  one  day  call  on  you  to  pay.  I only  wait  a more 
convenient  opportunity.  Mind,  I warn  you.  You  have  not  done 
with  Mrs.  Labouchere  yet ! ” 

“ Threaten  my  poor  child  ! ” said  Mrs.  Talbot  aghast.  “ What 
has  she  done  to  you,  you  unscrupulous  woman  } ” 

“She  knows  very  well,”  said  the  other  fiercely.  “Let  her  think 
of  it.  It  will  comfort  her  in  all  her  approaching  happiness.  The 
sweet  devoted  daughter;  the  gentle  creature  who  will,  of  course, 
have  her  reward  in  marrying  the  man  of  her  choice.  Yet  my  sister- 
in-law  she  will  be  after  all ! Think  of  that.” 

“ I did  you  no  harm.  I was  only  protecting  all  that  was  most  dear 
to  me.” 

“You  have  dared  to  set  yourself  up  against  me!  You,  a poor 
child ! But  never  fear ! all  in  good  time.  I could  have  been 
content  to  have  despised  you  all;  had  you  let  77ie  alone.  No;  but 
she  must  insult  us  by  open  contempt  of  my  father’s  honestly-got 
wealth,  and  of  his  origin,  for  which  he  was  not  accountable.  That 
insolence  drove  me  mad  almost,  and  I vowed  I would  punish  its 
author  as  she  deserved — make  her  feel  as  much  mortification  as  she 
inflicted  on  me.  Was  it  genteel,  lady-like,  worthy  of  high  birth? 
No  matter.  Let  any  one  survey  the  whole  party  at  this  moment, 
and  say  which  ought  to  have  the  most  pride  now.” 

She  looked  round  on  them  all  triumphantly.  The  picture  was 
actually  as  she  described  it.  For  there  was  the  fine  lady,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story  had  been  so  haughty  and  insolent  to  the 
nouveau-riche  family,  who  had  amused  herself  at  those  parties  of  Mr. 
Hardman,  launching  her  little  arrows  into  the  neck  of  her  victim,  like 
the  Spanish  bullfighters  ; the  grand  lady  sitting  up  enthroned,  while 
they,  the  low-born,  had  to  do  homage  before  her — that  miserable 
rebuff  of  the  returned  picture,  which  affected  her  more  than  anything  ; 
certainly,  for  all  these  outrages  here  was  indemnity ! 

Entered  now  Mr.  Wellman  (who  was  the  Starridge  of  the  day)  in 
person. 

“ I am  afraid,  ma’am,  you  will  be  late.  There  are  only  twelve 
minutes  to  spare.” 

“ Then  I must  go.  Adieu  ! adieu,  all  round,”  she  said,  with  her 
old  sweet  manner.  “ Remember,”  she  said  to  Livy,  “ you  shall  hear 
of  me  again,  I promise  you  that.” 

“ I shall  be  ready,  and  shall  reply,”  said  Livy,  firmly. 
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“ Good-bye,  Mr.  Talbot,  remember  my  good  advice — sing  your 
little  song,  the  ‘ Last  Eternal  Smile,’  was  it  not  ? ’ ’’—even  this  dis- 
tortion of  the  title  of  his  famous  song,  hurt  our  Beauty  as  much  as 
anything — “ sing  it  at  the  little  parties  about ; but  never  attempt  any 
grand  enterprise  of  this  kind.  You  have  not  the  stuff,  the  fearless 
gifts,  to  carry  such  a thing  through.  Adieu.” 

She  was  gone.  The  trio  were  left  in  that  room  together — a 
strangely  humiliated  party — the  Beauty  literally  writhing  with  shame 
and  mortification.  He  was  not  more  than  a boy — a boy  of  nearly 
iorty  or  so — but  still  an  untrained  boy,  Avhose  education  was  actively 
going  on,  and  would  not  be  completed  for  the  next  dozen  years.  On 
this  principle,  perhaps,  it  might  turn  out  a wholesome  lesson  for  him. 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  humiliated  too,  but  thankful.  There  was  even  a 
secret  joy  in  her  heart  at  the  deliverance.  She  was  a true  woman;  her 
enemy  was  gone ; she  had  the  field  to  herself ; affection  would  do 
much  still.  She  believed  in  that  wonderful  arm. 

But  for  our  Livy,  what  a deal  there  was  before  her,  as,  indeed,  she 
felt.  It  was  the  task,  the  heavy,  up-hill  task,  of  “ reconstruction,”  as 
difficult  as  that  iVmerican  business;  she  would  strive  and  labour  at  it, 
however,  though  there  were  nothing  but  ruins  strewn  about  her. 

How  was  she  even  to  begin.  She  had  no  element  in  her  favour. 
The  Beauty  was,  indeed,  softened  to  her  purpose,  annealed,  judi- 
ciously oowed,  ashamed  of  himself;  and  over  him,  besides,  there  was 
a sort  of  trepidation  and  uneasiness,  whioh  her  quick  eye  detected, 
and  detected  with  a sort  of  joy. 

That  night,  when  her  mother  was  above  stairs  lying  down,  wearied, 
ill,  yet  still  calm,  and  tranquil,  Livy  was  below  with  her  father. 

This  uneasiness  was  strong  upon  him. 

“We  must  never  go  back  on  this  night,  father,”  she  said,  with  that 
new,  steady  manner  which  had  come  on  her  within  these  latter  days, 
and  made  him  uncomfortable.  “ The  whole  of  this  night’s  business 
— would  to  heaven  it  could  be  dropped  out  of  our  lives.  Still,  we 
need  never  think  of  it  again.  And  I promise  you  this,  dear  papa,  I 
shall  sohool  myself  to  forget  it  even,  provided  that  you  do  your  best 
to  make  me  forget  it.” 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  said  eagerly, 

“ She  was  a wicked,  cruel,  spiteful  creature  ; and — ” 

“ Hush,”  said  Livy ; “ that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  it.  Poor 
mamma,  who  has  suffered  so  muoh,  she  must  never  be  let  to  think  of 
this  night  either.  It  is  humiliating  for  us  all ; but  for  her — .”  Slie 
paused.  “ And  if  you  were  only  kind  and  attentive,  and  tried  to  do 
your  best,  then  this  night  would  be  forgotten.” 
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He  understood  her.  It  was  a sort  of  bargain.  He  felt  that  he 
had  re-entered  his  old  servitude,  but  with  a mistress  of  more  mental 
power.  But  he  was  in  truth  heartily  ashamed.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  of  the  degradation  he  had  gone  through ; his  public 
mortification  ; and,  above  all,  to  think  that  he  had  been  on  the  verge 

of . His  sense  of  humiliation  was  so  great,  that  he  began 

presently  to  persuade  himself  he  never  seriously  meant  to  carry  out 
such  a thing ; it  was  a mere  thought,  born  of  irritation.  Still,  when 
he  saw  his  daughter’s  calm  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  was  relieved  that 
it  was  to  be  heard  of  no  more : he  was  grateful  for  the  forbearance, 
and  he  knew  her  well  enough  to  believe  that  she  would  loyally, 
honourably,  and  fairly  carry  it  out. 

And  so  she  did. 

From  that  night  a new  life  began  for  them  all.  She  stepped  into 
that  place  which  her  mother  had  filled,  and  filled  so  indiscreetly 
heretofore.  That  abdication  was  cheerfully  accorded.  In  vain  came 
young  Mr.  Hardman,  her  lover  and  slave  now,  filled  with  a fresh 
admiration  of  her  gifts  and  charms,  to  beg  that  she  would  think  of 
him  now. 

Her  answer  always  was, — 

“ You  must  w^it.  If  you  are  content  to  do  this,  I can  love  you. 
But  I have  duties  here  more  sacred.  Later  on  we  shall  think  of  each 
other.” 

And  so  he  was  content  to  wait,  and  did  wait  very  long  and  very 
patiently. 

Meanwhile,  the  Beauty  goes  back  slowly  into  his  old  life,  and  sings 
his  little  songs  about.  Indeed,  he  is  a great  “ composer  ” now — 
2.f.,  has  got  a hold  of  a certain  public — writing  under  the  name  of 
“Silvio.”  D’Alberg  and  Cocker  actually  publish  a long  list  of 
these  sweetly  sentimental  things,  which  the  fashionable  music- 
masters  in  London  and  Brighton  teach  their  young  ladies  to 
warble,  and  which  are  of  this  style  and  description  : — Songs 
by  Sylvio  : “ He  gave  one  last  and  lingering  smile  ” (second 
thousand),  words  by  Annabel;  “The  Swallow;”  “Her  hand  in 
mine,”  words  by  Fides  ; “His  eye  was  soft,  his  voice  was  sweet’ 
(second  thousand),  words  by  Fides,  with  many  others.  “ Fides  ” 
and  “ Annabel  ” were  ladies  of  his  aoquaintance  who  admired  him. 
Our  Livy  forwarded  these  litttle  pursuits  as  very  harmless  and  useful^ 
worked  hard  at  revising  them,  fer  they  cutrsged  the  laws  of  haim-cny 
barbarously,  and  her  energy  got  them  published.  She  had  a strange 
influence  over  him,  possibly  owing  to  that  little  secret  which  was 
between  father  and  daughter. 
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That  secret  Mrs.  Talbot,  growing  fresh  and  fair  again  from  good 
health  and  good  spirits,  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  To  the  day 
of  her  death  she  shall  never  know  it.  Indeed  the  Beauty  behaves 
very  well  on  the  whole.  He  has  his  little  hannless  flirtations  now  and 
again,  at  which  Mrs.  Talbot  smiles.  He  is  indeed  not  a little  dis- 
turbed by  one  thing,  which  positively  weighs  on  his  spirits  and 
depresses  him.  He  feels  he  is  getting He  is  horror-stricken  at 
a sort  of  gentle  incline,  and  is  going  to  take  meal  biscuits  at  break- 
last,  bran  cakes,  and  the  like,  which  he  hears  is  better  than  Mr. 
Banting’s  famous  regimen.  This,  with  the  songs,  engage  his  chief 
attention. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  is  in  exile.  No  one  hears  of  her,  or  has  heard. 
Mr.  Hardman  is  going  to  get  into  Parliament.  Old  Dick  Lumley  is 
still  alive,  and  “ capering  ” down  to  “ dear  Lady  Towler’s,”  or  up 
again  from  “the  Duke’s.”  These  various  characters  go  on  their  old 
way.  In  truth  their  story  is  but  incomplete.  Mrs.  Labouchere  is 
certainly  one  of  those  of  whom  people  say,  “ That  woman  has  a 
history.”  Such  a one  must  certainly  work  out  a history  for  herself  of 
some  kind.  What  that  history  is,  will  be  traced  on  another  occasion. 
She  certainly  was  not  likely  to  forget  those  last  words  she  addressed 
to  Livy  ; nor  was  she  likely  to  forgive  that  young  girl.  Meanwhile 
she,  as  well  as  the  reader,  can  answer  the  question  favourably,  which 
has  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  these  pages, — “Will  He  Escape  ?” 


THE  END. 


The  SEASON:  1870. 


L— MUSIC. 

T comes  on  imperceptibly — even  as  the  flowing  tide  creeps 
on  to  a level  shore.  When  the  vernal  equinox  is  passed  and 
the  sun  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens  strikes  with 
greater  warmth,  then  its  distant  murmur  becomes  audible  and 
signs  of  its  being  at  hand  multiply  day  by  day. 

No  man  is  indifferent  to  its  coming.  The  rich  await  it  as  a time 
of  amusement  and  luxurious  enjoyment;  the  poorest  among  us  watch 
the  budding  foliage  covering  the  blackened  branches  of  the  London 
trees  with  hopefulness,  fancying  in  the  gaiety  thereby  prophesied  some 
change  for  the  better  may  be  in  store  for  them.  We  all  feel 
instinctively  the  approach  of  the  stream  of  life  that  is  to  overflow  the 
town.  Sounds  of  its  advent  grow  louder  and  louder.  On,  on  it 
comes,  increasing  rapidly,  until  the  mighty  living  current  floods  every 
place  of  public  resort,  and  the  lower  depths  of  poverty  are  hidden 
for  a time  by  the  whirling  surge  of  fashionable  life. 

The  great  social  wave  of  1870  set  in  a few  weeks  ago. 

At  first.  Parliament  being  open,  the  Clubs  were  roused  from  lethargy, 
then  the  Italians  made  bright  and  sparkling  music  in  Covent  Garden, 
Belgravia  became  re-animated,  and  now  every  part  of  town  is  inun- 
dated with  visitors.  Society  has  its  duties,  of  which  the  most  imperious 
appears  to  be  that  society  shall  enjoy  itself  collectively  in  summer 
time.  By  congregating  ostensibly  for  that  purpose  in  their  metropolis, 
English  people  obey  a natural  law  as  immutable  and  inscrutable  as 
that  which  directs  the  migratory  movements  of  other  besides  the 
human  species — a law  clearly  beneficent  in  its  object,  for  who  shall 
say  that  the  gathering  together  of  the  richer  classes  which  constitutes 
a London  season,  has  not  an  advantageous  tendency  ? Its  influence 
makes  the  pulses  of  trade  and  commerce  beat  with  healthy  vigour ; 
it  gives  substantial  encouragement  to  art.  Financially,  in  the  very 
worldliness  that  now  prevails,  good  is  done.  Look  at  the  Park. 
What  wealth,  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  it  represents.  It  is  a grand 
sight  so  considered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  social  anomaly 
that  can  be  contemplated. 
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The  equipage  of  royalty  rolls  side  by  side  the  carriage  of  the 
courtesan,  the  purity  of  innocence  and  the  effrontery  of  vice  come 
face  to  face,  the  high-born  and  notorious,  the  rich,  and  bankrupt, 
jostle  each  other  in  the  marvellous  crowd — ^ socie.e  anoTiyme  m the 
broadest  sense  of  that  mysterious  term.  Wealth  and  incongruity 
are  its  chief  characteristics,  while  its  uniform  appearance  is  remark- 
able. The  Park  is  open  to  all,  but  the  poor,  as  a rule,  avoid  those 
drives  and  promenades  frequented  by  loungers  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  well  they  do  so,  for  apart  from  the  annoyance  they  might  cause 
the  fastidious,  who  object  to  pauperism  coming  between  the  wind 
and  their  nobility,  the  sight  of  so  much  idleness  and  luxury  con- 
stantly before  them,  tends  to  excite  those  feelings  of  discontent  at 
the  unequal  disiribution  of  worldly  riches,  which  render  po\’erty 
intolerable,  and  are  the  very  seeds  of  revolution  among  the  pauper 
classes. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Hyde  Park  daily  assemblage, 
and  incidental  to  the  fact  of  its  being  free  to  all,  is  that  it  affords 
a solitary  instance  of  crowds  being  brought  together  without  money 
in  some  way  or  another  changing  hands.  Of  course,  the  charge 
made  for  chairs  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  even 
admitting  that  trifling  item,  the  Park  is  an  exception  to  every  other 
locality  where  people  congregate.  Assemblies  may  safely  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  paying  and  the  paid,  or  liosts  and  guests.  To 
picture  galleries,  flowershows,  theatres,  the  opera,  races,  and  in  fact 
to  all  other  places  of  resort  the  rule  applies,  except  to  the  Park,  and 
that  the  latter,  under  this  circumstance,  should  always  present  the 
uniform  appearance  it  does  is  strange,  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
socially  applied,  which  again  causes  surprise  by  including,  as  it 
necessarily  does  in  this  instance,  every  degree  of  vice  and  virtue 
among  the  upper  classes  within  its  scope. 

The  pleasures  of  a London  season,  like  summer  flowers,  are  ever 
fresh  and  attractive  when  they  re-appear.  They  may  be  monotonous 
enough  in  their  routine,  but  they  have  an  occult  charm  which  young 
and  old  can  but  with  difficulty  resist.  Nevertheless,  to  those  whose 
hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame  they  bring  with  them  many  recollections 
of  enjoyments  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  have  passed 
away  for  ever.  Who  can  listen  to  any  of  the  well-known  operas 
this  season  without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the  voice  and  beauty 
of  Giulia  Grisi } 

To  the  present  generation  the  impersonations  of  the  great  singer 
are  among  the  saddest  pleasures  of  memory  associated  with  the  opera 
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house.  Accomplished  and  fascinating  as  are  the  sopranos,  now  in 
their  zenith,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  any  one  of  them  are  combined 
those  attributes  which  made  the  prima  donna  we  all  deplore  so  famous. 
Her  dramatic  genius  was  as  versatile  as  her  voice  was  powerful  and 
sympathetic. 

Sparkling  and  vivacious  in  lyric  comedy,  in  tragedy  she  was  trans- 
cendently  impressive,  every  look  and  gesture  being  instinct  with 
dignity  and  significance,  v/hile  her  beauty  and  expression  of  face  gave 
an  ineffable  charm  to  both  her  acting  and  singing. 

Grisi  died  at  Berlin  on  her  way  from  Florence  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
where  Mario  was  engaged  last  winter.  During  the  summer  they  had 
been  staying  at  Wiesbaden  with  their  children. 

It  was  there  that  she  first  complained  of  languor,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  those  long  and  rapid  walks  which  used  to  be 
her  great  delight.  The  slightest  exertion  fatigued  her,  and  she  was 
frequently  overcome  by  drowsiness  when  out  driving  or  sitting  at  table. 
No  anxiety  was  felt  at  these  symptoms.  Grisi  insisted  upon  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  she  prescribed  for  herself,  some  homely 
medicines  and  the  Wiesbaden  waters. 

They  left  Germany,  and  returned  to  the  Villa  Salviati,  at  Florence, 
early  in  the  autumn.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  family 
to  accompany  Mario  to  St.  Petersburgh.  They  started  and  reached 
Munich,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  seek  medical  aid,  Grisi 
suffering  much  pain  from  what  proved  to  be  a carbuncular  swelling 
in  the  cheek.  After  the  delay  of  a few  days  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued, in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wish  of  the  invalid,  who  had 
now  become  weak  and  seriously  indisposed. 

On  the  road  between  Munich  and  Berlin  an  accident  occurred  to 
the  train  which  greatly  alarmed  her.  At  Berlin  doctors  were  con- 
sulted, under  whose  advice  improvement  took  place,  and  Grisi  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  thought  able  to  go  onto  St.  Petersburgh.  It  was, 
however,  considered  desirable  that  she  should  repose  for  some  short 
time  longer,  and  that  Mario  should  precede  the  rest  of  the  party,  in 
order  to  make  preparations  for  their  reception  in  Russia.  He  did 
so,  and  some  two  or  three  days  subsequent  to  his  departure,  Grisi 
was  attacked  by  fits  of  fainting,  from  one  of  which  she  never  rallied. 
Her  three  daughters  were  with  her  when  she  expired. 

Kind  and  warm-hearted,  true  and  faithful  to  him  she  loved  with 
passionate  adoration,  a fond  and  devoted  mother,  Giulia  Grisi  was  as 
estimable  a woman  as  she  was  a great  and  gifted  artist.  Her  acts  of 
charity  were  manifold,  although  unknown  to  any  but  those  upon 
whom  they  were  conferred.  Poverty  never  made  its  appeal  to  her  in 
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vain,  and  her  helping  hand  was  always  ready  to  aid  deserving 
merit. 

This  allusion  to  so  sad  a subject  as  the  death  of  such  a favourite 
may,  like  a sombre  suit  of  mourning  in  a brilliantly-dressed  throng, 
be  out  of  place  in  a paper  referring  to  the  gaieties  of  the  season  ; how- 
ever, for  some  of  my  readers  it  may  have  sufficient  interest  to  plead 
its  justification. 

The  name  of  Grisi  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  Mario,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  one  without  being 
involuntarily  reminded  of  the  other. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  last  season  Mario  will  appear,  although  the 
usual  form  of  leave-taking  has  not  been  adopted.  His  objection  to 
any  sensational  announcements  where  he  is  concerned  may  account 
for  the  fact  of  his  approaching  retirement  not  having  been  made 
public.  Should  he  decide  upon  such  a course,  the  Italian  lyric  stage 
will  sustain  a loss,  irreparable  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  influence  of  time  and 
Meyerbeer’s  operas  upon  his  voice,  the  means  by  which  the  injury  is 
concealed  constitute  such  perfection  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  his 
histrionic  powers  are  so  consummate,  that  even  when  at  his  worst  he 
is  still  the  most  accomplished  tenor  ever  heard. 

There  are  some  moments  of  musical  enjoyment  that  remain  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  memory,  and  assuredly  Mario’s  name 
recals  many  such  delights.  His  impassioned  singing  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  it,  though  all  the  stentorian 
tenors  of  the  day  endeavour  to  efface  it  by  physical  force  and  violent 
declamation. 

I have  heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his  career,  and  have  related  it 
elsewhere.  Being  in  his  own  words  and  interesting,  it  will  bear 
repeating. 

“I  was  born,”  says  Mario,  “at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia.  My  father 
was  the  Marchese  di  Candia.  I was  sent  to  the  Military  Academy, 
where  Cavour  was  one  of  my  fellow  students.  I served  in  the  army 
seven  years.  I was  aide-de-camp  to  my  father  at  Nice,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  Governor.  At  that  time  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  made 
her  expedition  to  the  South  of  France,  and  I visited  her  on  board  the 
steamer,  in  which  she  was  concealed.  When  at  Genoa  with  my  regi- 
ment, the  Chasseurs  de  la  Garde,  I was  suspected  of  associating  with 
those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  the  Government,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  deputed  to  carry  despatches  to  Sardinia.  This  being 
evidently  a pretext  to  get  rid  of  me,  I protested,  and  was  anxious  to 
appeal  to  the  King,  Carlo  Alberto,  against  what  I considered  an  in- 
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dignity  put  upon  me.  However,  the  Marchese  Paolucci  showed  me 
the  general  order,  and  the  note  affixed  to  it,  according  to  which,  if 
the  lieutenant  objected  to  the  duty,  he  was  to  consider  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  General  in  command,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  my  being 
placed  under  arrest  In  spite  of  the  advice  of  my  good  friend  the 
marquis,  I sent  in  my  papers  to  the  authority,  and  decided  to  embark 
for  Spain.  It  being  some  time  before  the  preparations  for  my 
departure  could  be  made,  I had  to  conceal  myself  in  Genoa, 
which,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  a young  lady  to  whom  I was 
much  attached,  I successfully  accomplished  for  a month.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  I took  passage  on  board  a fishing-smack  bound 
for  Marseilles,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  Spain.  We  had  a most 
tempestuous  voyage,  and  were  seventeen  days  at  sea.  On  arriving 
at  Marseilles,  and  making  myself  known  to  the  authorities,  I was 
received  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  strongly  advised  not  to 
continue  my  journey  to  Spain,  but  to  go  to  Paris,  which  advice 
I followed.  I remained  in  Paris  but  a short  time,  and  was  per- 
suaded to  join  a party  of  travellers  going  to  London.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  Admiral  Fielding’s  family,  through  them  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Still  anxious  to  visit  Spain,  I asked 
the  duke  to  give  me  some  facility  for  so  doing.  He  assured  me  it  was 
a country  in  which  I should  make  no  progress — that  the  more  energy  I 
displayed,  the  more  enemies  I should  make  ; and  that  the  only  thing  I 
could  hope  for  there,  with  any  certainty,  was  a coup  de  fusil.  He  con- 
cluded his  advice  by  saying,  ^ Amusez  vous.,  et  je  ferai  quelque  chose 
pour  vous  plus  tardl  This  counsel  I followed  to  such  good  purpose 
that  time  passed  away,  and  with  it  all  my  money,  until  at  last  I found 
myself  without  means  of  support,  my  father  refusing  to  make  me 
any  allowance.  I then  resolved  to  go  to  America,  and  secured  a 
cabin  on  board  a sailing-vessel,  starting  from  the  Thames,  having  with 
some  difficulty  managed  to  scrape  together  forty  pounds  to  pay  for 
the  passage.  A week  before  the  ship  was  to  leave  I fell  ill — I had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  going  to  America,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  forfeit 
the  money.  During  this  illness  I experienced  the  profondeur  of 
English  hospitality,  and  was  treated  like  a brother  by  those  with 
whom  I had  the  good  luck  to  have  become  acquainted.  I was 
urged  to  go  to  Paris  to  consult  the  doctors,  and  was  taken  there 
by  one  of  my  English  friends  in  his  travelling  carriage. 

“ In  Paris  I improved  in  health,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Marquis  Aguado,  then  the  director  of  the  two  theatres ; the  Opera 
and  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  I was  also  intimate  with  the  Prince 
Belgiojoso,  with  whom  I used  to  sing  duets  e7i  amateur.  My  financial 
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circumstances,  however,  became  so  serious,  that  I made  them  known 
to  the  Prince,  who  insisted  upon  my  turning  my  vocal  abilities  to 
account.  This  was  at  first  obnoxious  to  me.  I had  looked  for- 
ward to  a very  different  career  from  that  of  an  artist,  which  I then 
thought  unmanly  and  unsuited  to  my  tastes.  But  the  Prince  would 
not  listen  to  my  objections,  assuring  me  that  were  it  not  for  family 
considerations,  he  would,  in  spite  of  his  social  position,  go  himself 
upon  the  stage. 

He  spoke  to  the  Marquis  Aguado  on  my  behalf,  and  obtained  for 
me  an  engagement  for  three  years.  The  first  year,  which  was  to 
be  passed  in  study,  I received  14,000  francs,  the  second  32,000  francs, 
and  the  third  year  45,000  francs. 

“ For  the  first  six  months  I was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Meyer- 
beer, whom  I daily  visited. 

“No  composer  that  ever  lived  took  such  pains  with  his  work  as 
Meyerbeer,  and  of  this  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  while 
studying  with  him. 

“I  made  my  first  appearance  in  Paris,  on  December  i,  1838,  in 
Robert  le  Diable^  at  the  Grand  Opera.  I sang  there  two  years  and 
a-half,  and  played  in  the  Comte  d’Ory,  Le  Drapier,  and  other  operas. 
In  1840  Aguado  made  me  sing  at  the  Italiens,  where  I appeared  in 
LElisire  L Amove,  I really  forget  whether  it  was  in  1839  or  1840, 
that  I came  out  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty’s,  in  Lucrezia  Borgia^ 
with  Giulia  Grisi ; but  it  was  about  that  time. 

“ I was  not  considered  a success  at  any  rate,  and,  in  fact,  my  career 
did  not  begin  until  1842,  when  I sang  in  Dublin  with  Tamburini, 
Grisi,  and  Lablache,  and  with  Benedict  as  conductor.  After  that 
I returned  to  Paris  and  sang  the  Rubini  repertoire,^  in  which  I was 
most  fortunate.  Since  then  my  life  has  passed  but  too  rapidly  in 
going  from  Paris  to  London  every  season,  and  meeting  always  with 
the  greatest  kindness  everywhere.  In  the  winter  of  1849  I went  for 
the  first  time  to  Russia,  and  in  1854  to  America.  London  and  Paris, 
however,  have  been  the  two  cities  of  which  I shall  always  have  the 
most  pleasant  recollections,  unless  it  be  Dublin,  where  I first  received 
the  greatest  encouragement.  Strange  to  say,  I have  never  sung  in 
Italy.” 

Long  may  it  be  before  Mario’s  stoiy  terminates,  although  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  it  so  far.  It  is  related  with  that  modesty  which 
is  the  most  'charming  characteristic  of  the  man  himself. 

At  the  two  Italian  Opera  Houses  disappointments  were  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  season.  The 
“ prospective  arrangements  ” in  April  and  May  were  as  cliange.:.ble 
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as  the  weather.  Colds  never  were  so  prevalent  among  singers,  if  the 
changes  and  postponements  that  have  taken  place  were  all  attributable 
to  catarrh.  Announcements  have,  however,  been  ultimately  fulfilled ; 
there  are  several  novelties  still  to  be  produced,  notably  Wagner’s 
opera,  the  Flying  Dutchman^  promised  by  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane.  As  the  most  intelligible  work  of  the  composer  for  the  future, 
and  as  one  containing  many  beauties,  it  is  eagerly  expected.  Written 
apparently  before  the  ambitious  intention  of  forming  a new  school  of 
music  had  seized  and  fettered  the  mind  of  the  composer,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  effort  of  his  genius.  Instances 
certainly  occur  where  novel  effects  are  attempted,  in  which  the  style 
subsequently  adopted  by  Wagner  is  foreshadowed;  but  they  are 
rare  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  many  points  of  excellence  to  be 
admired.  The  overture — a composition  of  neither  the  form  nor 
importance  to  justify  the  title — opens  with  a subject  which  most 
frequently  occurs  throughout  the  opera.  This  theme  pervades  the 
work,  and  is  that  with  which  the  Dutchman  in  thought  and  presence 
is  identified.  It  is  very  effectively  introduced  as  the  commencement 
of  Senta’s  ballad  in  the  second  act,  when  she  relates  the  story  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  foretells  her  own  destiny.  Whether  drama- 
tically or  musically  considered,  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  most 
successful,  and  increases  the  interest  of  the  whole  work  by  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  plot. 
The  notion  may  not  be  original,  but  its  development  evinces  a know- 
ledge of  the  resources  of  his  art,  which  none  but  a thorough  musician 
can  attain.  To  the  first  act  the  storm  and  chorus  of  sailors  on  board 
Dalend’s  ship  form  a spirited  introduction. 

As  the  tempest  temporarily  subsides  the  tenor  solo,  a mariner’s 
love  song,  contrasts  well  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  descrip- 
tion of  the  elemental  strife.  The  storm  rises  again  (most  graphically 
indicated  by  the  orchestra)  as  the  vessel  of  the  Flying  Dutchman 
appears.  The  grand  scene  of  the  Hollander  “ Die  Frist  ist  um,”  I 
quote  the  German  text,  and  his  following  duet  with  the  bass  (Dalend) 
are  both  in  Weber’s  style  and  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that 
composer’s  signature.  The  act  terminates  with  a chorus  of  sailors  as 
the  ships  set  sail. 

After  a short  instrumental  prelude  the  second  act  begins  with  a 
melodious  chorus  for  female  voices,  sung  by  Senta’s  companions  while 
they  spin.  In  this  a striking  effect  is  made  by  the  women  laughing 
in  chorus,  jeering  Senta  for  her  melancholy.  Then  follows  Senta’s 
ballad  already  mentioned,  a composition  full  of  character  and  dramatic 
feeling ; after  this  there  is  a duet  between  the  soprano  and  tenor, 
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Senta  and  Erik,  her  betrothed,  when  the  lover  urges  his  suit  in  a most 
plaintive  melody,  not  altogether  new,  but  so  harmonized  and  instru- 
mented as  in  a great  measure  to  disguise  its  Italian  origin.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  duet,  Erik  departs,  and  Dalend  (Senta’s  father) 
returns,  accompanied  by  the  Dutchman,  m whom  Senta  recognises 
the  object  of  her  ideal  love  and  destiny.  It  is  in  the  treatment 
of  this  situation,  the  most  important  of  the  libretto,  that  the 
composer  fails.  The  Hollander  and  his  victim  are  made  to  stand 
gazing  at  each  other  for  some  time,  while  their  emotions,  supposed  to 
be  under  various  influences,  are  very  inadequately  expressed  by 
instrumental  music.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected — the 
situation  is  lost.  A solo  for  Dalend,  “ Mogst  Du  mein  Kind,”  the 
duet  between  Senta  and  the  Hollander,  “ Wie  aus  der  Feme,”  and  a 
terzetto  for  the  three  just  named,  are  the  other  7norceaux  in  this  act. 
The  third  and  last  act  opens  with  a chorus  of  sailors  about  to  leave 
the  port;  they  are  joined  by  women  bringing  provisions.  The  ship 
of  the  Hollander,  lying  at  anchor,  is  hailed  by  the  women  and  sailors, 
but  no  reply  is  given  by  the  mysterious  crew.  Suddenly  the  wind 
rises,  and  the  spectral  mariners  man  their  ship,  singing  the  refrain 
with  which  the  Hollander  has  been  identified.  A double  chorus 
between  the  two  ships’  crews  follows,  and  is  the  noisiest  and  least  effec- 
tive piece  of  music  in  the  opera.  Senta  then  appears,  pursued  by  Erik, 
who  endeavours  to  dissuade  her,  in  an  impassioned  duet,  al/eg?v  agitato, 
from  following  the  Hollander.  The  last  finale,  in  which  Senta,  Dalend, 
the  Hollander,  the  choruses  of  sailors  and  women  take  part,  is  ad- 
mirably contrived,  and  forms  a capital  termination  to  the  work.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Wagner  should  consider  the  Fliegender 
Hollander  as  the  least  important  of  his  operas  ; another  instance  that 
composers  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  judges  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions. Whether  the  Flying  Diitchnian  be  performed  at  Drury  I.ane 
or  not,  I warmly  recommend  a perusal  of  the  score  to  those  who  are 
in  search  of  effective  compositions.  The  Spinning  Chorus  would  be 
a delightful  addition  to  the  programmes  of  our  choral  concerts. 

Weber’s  Abu  Hassan,  and  Mozart’s  L'  Oca  del  Cairo  have  not  been 
such  successful  rivals  as  more  important  classical  relics  would  have 
proved.  The  short  work  by  Weber  lost  much  of  its  intrinsic  charm 
by  the  tenor  part  being  sung  by  a contralto  voice.  Such  transposi- 
tions and  alterations  as  are  thereby  necessitated  inevitably  destroy 
the  effects  intended  by  the  composer.  Mozart’s  fragment,  completed 
by  some  more  rash  than  prudent  French  musicians,  might  with 
advantage  have  given  place  to  the  great  master’s  Idonieneo,  a work 
that  has  been  allowed  too  long  to  slumber. 
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In  any  case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  the  desire  that  is  evinced 
by  the  opera  inanagers  to  produce  classical  music,  although  revivals 
may  be  keeping  the  works  of  young  composers  out  of  the  field.  Why, 
it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  no  commission  given  to  an  English 
musician  to  write  for  the  Italian  stage  ? Balfe  is  the  first  and  only 
one  upon  whom  the  honour  has  been  conferred  within  my  recollec- 
tion, and  he  certainly  did  not  fail  in  the  task  entrusted  to  him.  To 
offer  such  encouragement  to  Sullivan,  Barnett,  or  any  other  of  our 
rising  composers  of  undoubted  talent  would  do  honour  to  a director, 
and  probably  be  even  more  advantageous  as  a pecuniary  investment 
than  the  production  of  an  unfinished  opera  by  Mozart. 

The  two  performances  of  Medea  that  have  taken  place  at  Covent 
Garden  were  judiciously  given.  Cherubini  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  classes  of  musical  connoisseurs.  The  music  which 
Beethoven  reverenced  and  Mehul  respected,  will  ultimately  be  under- 
stood, and  then  justice  will  be  done  to  its  great  merit  by  the  general 
public. 

Cherubini  is  more  or  less  an  historical  character;  as  the  only 
musician  who  dared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
he  deserves  a place  in  the  roll  of  honour  of  times  gone  by.  It  is 
related  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
composer,  that  Bonaparte,  when  General,  met  Cherubini  at  an 
evening  party.  The  conversation  turning  upon  music,  the  soldier 
contradicted  the  musician  rudely,  and  attempted  to  dogmatise  on  the 
subject. 

Cherubini  addressed  him  sternly,  saying,  ‘‘  Citizen  Bonaparte,  in 
the  art  of  war  your  knowledge  may  be  great,  but  you  should  leave 
music  to  those  who  understand  it.” 

This  reproof  was  not  forgotten  by  Napoleon,  who,  when  supreme 
in  France,  could  never  be  induced  by  those  about  him  to  tolerate 
Cherubini.  The  two  met  again  in  1805,  at  Vienna,  when  the 
Emperor  asked  the  maestro  abruptly — 

“Is  there  no  bread  in  Paris,  Mons.  Cherubini?” 

“Not  for  me,  sire,”  was  the  reply. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  Cherubini  returned  to  Paris, 
and  composed  a number  of  masses  and  motets  for  the  Royal  Chapel, 
all  of  which  elicited  the  praise  of  Beethoven.  Besides  many  operas 
and  church  music  Cherubini  wrote  some  admirable  instrumental 
compositions.  His  quartets  for  string  instruments  are  well  worth 
reproducing  now  when  chamber  music  is  in  such  repute.  It  was  in 
1791  that  his  opera  of  Lodoiska^  brought  out  in  Paris,  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  French  school  of  composition,  and  the  original 
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genius  of  the  master  was  acknowledged.  The  Elisa  and  Medea  then 
added  to  his  fame. 

In  the  prospectus  of  each  Opera  House  Verdi's  Macbel/i  is  pro- 
mised this  season.  That  this  work  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London 
is  remarkable.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  has  already  been 
given  with  much  success  in  the  provinces.  Madame  Viardot  played 
it  in  Dublin  some  ten  years  since,  making  a deep  impression  by  her 
impersonation  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  sleep-walking  scene,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  performance,  was  jeopardised  by  the  profound 
silence  with  which  Viardot’s  appearance  was  awaited  being  unex- 
pectedly disturbed.  The  prelude  to  the  scene  is  very  solemn  : the 
curtain  rises,  and  a doctor  and  nurse  are  discovered  seated  at  the 
door  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  chamber.  Darkness  and  mystery  prevail. 

Presently  a voice  from  the  Gallery  addressed  the  i7iedico^  calling 

out  loudly,  “ Arrah,  docthor  dear,  tell  us  is  it  a boy  or  a girl  ? 
Verdi’s  Macbeth  has  ever  since  been  associated,  in  my  recollection, 
with  the  roars  of  laughter  and  confusion  that  followed  this  impertinent 
inquiry. 

We  may  now  leave  the  exotic  region  of  Italian  opera,  and  threading 
our  way  through  the  dense  crowd  of  well-dressed  women  who  throng 
the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  repair  to  some  haunt  of  fashion  in 
Belgravia.  Lady  Mortgage’s  early  evening  parties  are  this  year  later 
than  ever.  With  that  exception  they  are  much  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore— the  same  people,  the  same  music,  the  same  difficulty  of  getting 
into  the  largest  room,  and  when  in,  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  out, 
as  last  year  and  years  before  that.  If  you  have  the  honour  of  being  in 
Lady  Mortgage’s  set,  you  know  pretty  well  beforehand  whom  you  will 
meet  chez  elle^  either  at  a grand  reception  or  an  early  evening  party, 
when  a few  chosen  friends  are  invited  to  give  zest  and  freshness  to 
society  after  a stately  dinner.  These  are  generally  carefully  selected 
by  the  worthy  hostess  according  to  their  social  attributes,  and  rightly 
so,  for  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  dreary  as  a socieie  iniime^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  do  not  assimilate  properly.  All  the  better  that  Herr 
Donnerwetter  should  be  invited  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  others  by  playing  on  the  piano.  Ask  him  by  all  means,  if  he 
will  come  and  find  son  conie  in  being  seen  in  fashionable  society.  He 
will  readily  accept  the  first  two  or  three  invites,  but  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  Herr’s  professional  occupations  become  more  numerous,  he 
will  probably  make  terms  for  his  valuable  services — unless,  indeed,  he 
has  been  accepted  as  a tamed  animal  in  the  house.  And  the  girls  at 
an  early  evening  party ; they  are  its  great  attraction,  looking  so 
bright  and  gay  in  the  spacious  drawing  rooms  when  the  serious  people 
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come  up  from  dinner.  Music  commences.  It  is  almost  de  rigueui% 
although  too  often  a troublesome  interruption  to  conversation,  for 
now  in  places  where  they  sing  it  is  considered  bad  taste  to  disturb 
sweet  sounds  by  talking.  Some  men  will  do  so  nevertheless,  and 
even  fair  companions  encourage  them,  but  they  make  themselves 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  and  gain  no  advantage  by  their  unmannerly 
proceedings.  The  repertoire  of  the  musical  amateur  who  aspires  to 
the  reputation  of  a society  singer  is  not  usually  very  extensive.  Half 
a dozen  songs  do  duty  for  a season,  one  of  them  will  probably  be 
sung  in  several  houses  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  for  the  singer  has 
a habit  of  going  from  house  to  house,  being  asked  to  sing,  and  then, 
having  gratified  his  little  pride,  departing  for  “fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new,  ’ wheie  the  delight  will  be  repeated. 

The  late  hours  we  have  adopted  are  objectionable,  but  with  that 
exception  there  is  no  society  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  than  that 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  London  during  the  season — none  in  which 
social  accomplishments  so  generally  prevail.  You  will  meet  with 
more  amateur  painters  and  musicians  in  London  than  in  any  city  on 
the  continent — people  who  have  good  practical  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  and  when  music  is  cultivated,  whose  performances  are  really 
worth  hearing.  Anyone  of  the  numerous  prime  donne  of  social 
life,  who  are  now  in  full  song,  would  be  considered  a phenomenon  in 
the  circles  of  Paris  or  Vienna.  Englishmen  and  women  having  felt  the 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  artistic  culture,  have,  in  some  instances, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  important  duties,  and  therefore  not  wisely,  but 
selfishly,  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cultivation  of 
music  or  painting. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  study  of  the  former  cannot 
become  too  general  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  At  any  rate 
the  result  is,  as  I have  said,  that  at  the  present  day  we  surpass  all 
other  nations  in  the  amateur  knowledge  and  love  of  art,  now  pre- 
valent in  every  educated  class  of  our  community. 

Walter  Maynard. 
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WORLD  with  tvvo  suns  ! In  this  unisolar  system  of 
ours  it  is  hard  to  realise  such  a conception,  one  pauses 
to  inquire  if  such  a world  can  be.  There  have  been 
good  men  and  true,  calm  and  cool  philosophers,  who 
have  not  hesitated  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  mundane  plurality 
and  ascribing  to  the  thousands  of  glittering  stars  of  the  firmament 
the  high  functions  of  light-giving  and  life-sustenance^  that  belong  to 
our  sun.  Although  there  may  be  imposing  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  habitable  worlds  other  than  that  on  which  we  dwell, 
there  are  reasons  as  valid  for  supposing  that  any  star  that  the 
night  reveals  to  us  is  a sun  surrounded  by  peopled  globes  analogous 
to  our  own.  That  the  stars  are  suns,  cannot  be  disputed ; that  they 
must  be  stupendous  sources  of  heat  and  vital  activity,  is  a logical 
consequence.  The  advanced  research  of  to-day  traces  the  sustenance 
of  well  nigh  every  form  of  terrestrial  life  and  motion  to  the  sun,  and 
all  but  ascribes  the  bringing  to  life  of  the  first  created  things  to  the 
vitalising  power  of  the  solar  beams.  If  our  sun,  by  physical  agencies 
which  we  have  as  yet  not  quite  traced  home,  peopled  the  world  with 
organisms  that  developed  to  higher  and  higher  states  under  its  influ- 
ence, why  should  not  the  distant  suns  be  developing,  upon  spheres 
which  possibly  surround  them,  forms  of  life,  first  low,  then  higher, 
and  reaching  at  length  that  culminating  point  that  man  occupies  here  ? 

The  radiant  orbs 

That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky, 

Are  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds.” 

To  picture  a remote  earth  like  this,  with  its  rising  and  setting  sun, 
its  seed-time  and  harvest,  is  no  difficult  matter.  A higher  flight  of 
fancy  is  required  to  imagine  a globe  where  the  whole  chain  of  solar 
phenomena  are  doubled — where  one  sun  sets  to  show  another  rise, 
where  the  day  may  be  nightless,  and  the  year  a perpetual  summer. 
Again  you  ask,  can  such  a world  be  ? Such  a pair  of  suns  in  many, 
very  many,  cases  exists ; it  requires  only  the  admission  that  other 
suns  have  planets  to  sustain  to  complete  the  assumption. 

There  are  few  sights  in  the  firmament  so  pretty  to  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  imposing  to  the  mind,  as  a pair  of  twin  stars.  A 
cluster  of  glittering  points,  a galaxy  of  little  suns,  such  as  the 
telescope  will  often  reveal  to  us,  may  have  more  beauty  as  a sight ; 
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but  it  has  not  that  interest  as  a theme  of  speculative  thought.  And 
why?  The  stars  of  the  cluster  are  at  rest,  the  twin  jewels  are  in 
motion.  Movement  gives  us  the  idea  of  life,  and  calls  up  the  con- 
ception of  forces  and  actions  that  things  at  rest  cannot  engender. 
Imagine  two  stupendous  suns  rolling,  like  earth  and  moon,  about 
each  other.  Consider  the  beautiful  law  which  chains  them,  without 
material  connection,  together;  and  the  opposing  force  that  holds 
them,  without  material  separation,  apart.  Think  of  the  distance- 
billions  of  miles,  it  may  be — that  intervenes  between  them,  and 
across  which  the  uniting  power  exerts  itself ! 

This  observed  motion  of  one  star  about  another  was  a grand  test  of 
the  universality  of  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation.  Astronomers  had 
observed  “ double  stars” — or  stars  so  close  together  that  the  notion  of 
physical  pairing  seemed  irresistible — -from  the  early  days  of  telescopic 
research ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  William  Herschel  to  announce 
from  his  pinnacle  of  perception  that  some  of  these  couples  were  really 
tied  into  systems.  All  over  the  sky  are  Scattered  pairs  of  stars  that 
are  not  thus  united  : in  hundreds  of  cases  one  star  appears  near  the 
line  of  sight  of  another,  and  the  two  seem  thus  to  be  connected. 
But  one  may  be  infinitely  more  remote  than  the  other;  and  the 
approximation  being  then  only  apparent,  such  stars  are  called  by 
observers  “ optically  double.”  Herschel,  noting  what  he  thought  to 
be  merely  these  optically  double  stars  for  one  purpose,  was  led  to 
scrutinise  them  for  another,  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed.  If  two 
apparently  close  stars  are  really  wide  apart  on  the  sight  line  from  the 
earth,  then,  as  the  earth  moves  from  one  extremity  of  its  orbit  to  the 
other,  a relative  shifting  of  the  stars  of  such  a pair  ought  to  be  per- 
ceptible ; just  as  when  we  walk  to  and  fro  upon  a promenade,  near 
and  distant  objects  alternately  change  right  and  left  positions.  Such 
a motion  in  the  stars,  if  observed  and  measured,  would,  by  a little 
calculation,  give  their  distances  from  the  earth.  So  Herschel, 
through  his  powerful  telescopes,  set  about  measuring  with  a micro- 
meter the  distances  between  the  components  of  a vast  number  of 
these  double  stars.  But  soon  he  found,  in  some  of  them,  motions 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  changing 
position  through  displacement  of  the  earth ; and  he  was  led  to  the 
interesting  discovery  that  there  are  stars  that  revolve  about  each  other 
in  regular  orbits,  as  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun.  A high 
interest  then  attached  to  the  inquiry,  whether  in  their  motions  they 
followed  the  Newtonian  laws.  Observations  were  carefully  made  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  constituents  of  various  pairs,  and  from 
time  to  time  these  were  repeated  : the  first  result  of  them  being  the 
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showing,  by  a French  calculator,  Savary  by  name,  that  one  couple, 
situated  in  the  Great  Bear  constellation,  marched  around  its  common 
centre  of  gravity  in  a period  of  fifty-eight  years  and  a quarter. 
Soon  other  investigators  attacked  other  couples,  and  the  number  of 
known  “binaries” — this  was  Herschel’s  term  to  distinguish  the  real 
twins  from  merely  optical  couples — steadily  increased,  till  now  it  has 
reached  over  a hundred ; while  over  fifty  more  are  suspected  as  such, 
in  our  hemisphere  alone. 

But  what,  you  ask,  do  we  mean  by  revolving  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  ? This  simple  experiment  will  teach  you  : — Take  a 
large  cork  and  a little  cork,  and  thrust  one  point  of  a knitting  needle 
into  one,  and  the  other  point  into  the  other.  Find  the  spot  on  the 
wire  where  it  will  balance  on  your  finger  tip,  and  at  that  spot  will  be 
situated  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  couple.  Tie  a thread  there,  and 
slowly  twist  it,  and  you  will  have  in  the  complicated  motions  of  the 
corks  a representation  of  the  motions  of  a pair  of  stars  united  by 
their  mutual  gravitation  and  revolving  about  a common  centre. 

The  periods  occupied  by  various  sidereal  couples  in  performing 
the  gyrations  vary  greatly.  In  the  constellation  Hercules  there  is 
one  pair  that  runs  its  course  in  thirty-six  years.  One  of  the  stars 
shines  with  that  lustre  which  astrometers  call  the  third  magnitude — 
its  companion  is  of  what  is  called  the  sixth  magnitude.  The  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  the  hiding  of  one  star  by  the  other  occurs  in 
this  pair.  More  than  once  it  has  deceived  gazers  by  thus  appear- 
ing single ; but  it  has  afterwards  revealed  its  duplicity  by  showing 
one  of  the  members  a little  on  one  side  of  the  other.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  quickest  gyrating  couple  known ; we  say,  perhaps,  because 
there  are  suspicions  of  quicker  revolvers  awaiting  measures  to  render 
their  movements  certain  to  our  knowledge.  Flow  slowly  some  pairs 
travel  their  circular  route,  we  should  not  like  to  say.  The  age  of  this 
branch  of  research  is  young,  considering  that  it  began  only  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century ; and  the  interval  since  then  may  be  too 
small  to  manifest  a measurable  part  of  some  of  the  more  majestic 
orbits.  There  is  one  very  famous  couple  that  only  makes  a circuit 
in  four  centuries  and  a half ; but  there  may  be  many  binaries  that 
move  more  slowly  than  this.  The  twins  that  thus  imposingly  march 
around  each  other  are  situated  in  the  constellation  Cygmis,  or  “ The 
Swan.”  They  are,  apparently,  an  insignificant  pair;  for  neither  is 
bright  enough  to  be  readily  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  both  being 
near  about  the  sixth  magnitude,  which  is  just  at  the  limit  of  visibility 
without  telescopic  aid.  But,  though  small,  they  are  celebrated — far 
more  so  than  many  of  their  brighter  rivals ; for,  in  addition  to  this 
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union  into  one  system,  with  its  vast  period  of  revolution,  a high 
interest  attaches  to  them  from  the  fact  that  they  are  among  the  very 
few  fixed  stars  whose  distances  from  the  earth  are  so  small,  compara- 
tively, as  to  permit  of  measurement  We  might  count  the  few  on  our 
fingers.  The  nearest  star  to  us,  so  far  as  we  have  at  present  sounded 
the  skies,  is  the  bright  one  known  as  Alpha  Ceittauri^  a binary  in  the 
southern  heavens,  of  which  more  presently.  The  pair  in  the  Swan, 
called  in  the  astronomers’  catalogues  61  Cygni,  is  the  next  nearest; 
and  its  distance  from  our  solar  system  is  374,320  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Now  this  last  distance  is, 
according  to  the  latest  measures,  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  ; so 
that,  without  giving  the  confusing  line  of  figures  which  represents  the 
exact  product  of  these  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  twin  stars  in 
question  are  thirty-four  and  a half  billions  of  miles  away.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immensity  of  such 
an  interval  Figures  cannot  do  it ; comparisons  with  human  rates  of 
motion  are  nearly  powerless  ; for  even  if  we  say,  as  will  be  near  the 
truth,  that  a railway  train  at  ordinary  speed  would  require  some 
hundred  million  years  to  traverse  it,  we  leave  the  mind  incapable  of 
realising  such  a period.  Only  when  we  come  to  celestial  speeds  do 
we  find  units  that  will  represent  such  distances  without  long  arrays  of 
figures.  Light,  fleetest  of  messengers,  quicker  even  than  thought — 
for  modern  science  has  measured  the  rate  of  the  brain’s  working — 
light,  which  in  a second  flashes  over  184,000  miles,  takes  six  years  to 
reach  us  from  this  our  nearest  stellar  neighbour  but  one.  The  posi- 
tions in  which  we  now  see  the  moving  pair  are  those  which  they 
really  occupied  in  the  year  1864  ; their  present  condition  we  shall  not 
see  till  1876. 

The  fact  that  these  twin  stars  while  yet  so  near  to  us  are  so  small 
is  a proof  that  in  actual  magnitude  one  star  differeth  from  another. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  conceived  that  the  larger  stars  were  the 
nearest  to  us  and  the  smaller  ones  remote  in  proportion  to  their 
faintness  ; but  since  some  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  actual 
stellar  distances  we  have  learnt  that  there  are  diminutive  suns  near 
to  us  while  some  of  the  great  ones  are  far  beyond  our  power  of 
measurement  What  then  must  be  the  actual  dimensions  of  those 
of  the  fiery  spheres  that  although  thus  distant  seem  by  their  size 
and  radiance  so  near  ? 

The  real  mass  of  the  two  stars  about  which  we  are  at  present 
speaking  has  actually  been  ascertained.  Wonderful  it  may  seem  ; 
wonderful  indeed  it  is,  that  man  should  be  able  to  form  even  an 
idea  of  the  capacity  of  bodies  thirty  billions  of  miles  away ; how 
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much  more  so  that  he  should  arrive  within  short  range  of  probable 
truth  in  the  matter?  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  the  physical  astronomer 
tnat  if  two  bodies,  like  our  twin-stars,  revolve  about  each  other  in  a 
certain  time  and  with  a certain  distance  between  them — it  is  obvious 
to  the  celestial  calculator  that  the  pair  must  have  a certain  mass  or 
weight.  Given  the  periodic  time  and  the  intervening  distance,  and 
he  can  tell  you  the  pulling  force  which  holds  the  couple  in  their 
orbit ; and  this  is  another  term  for  their  weight.  The  twins  in  Cygnus 
have  thus  been  weighed,  and  jointly  they  are  found  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  only  of  our  sun,  or — supposing  them  for  the  moment  to  be  of 
equal  size — each  about  18,000  times  as  heavy  as  our  earth*  A volume 
could  be  written  on  the  special  features  of  various  twin-stars,  for 
every  one  has  a history*  There  is  that  Alpha  Centauri,  which  is  our 
nearest  neighbour  in  the  starry  host ; only  nineteen  billions  of  miles 
away  ! a fine  couple,  each  of  nearly  first  magnitude  in  appearance, 
each  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  our  sun  in  reality,  and  sweeping 
around  a long  elliptical  orbit  in  a period  equal  to  the  protracted  life 
of  a man,  three  score  and  eighteen  years.  Then  in  the  Lion’s 
constellation  there  is  a pretty  orange  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
with  a companion  of  the  fourth,  the  two  circulating  in  such  stately 
march  that,  as  is  estimated,  they  have  but  performed  one  circuit  and 
a half  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Then  there  is 
the  famous  pair  of  pairs,  twin-twins,  or,  as  the  system  is  called  by 
telescopists,  the  “ double-double.”  In  this  we  see  two  couples  not 
far  apart ; each,  considered  alone,  revolving  around  a point  between 
the  components,  one  pair  in  about  two  thousand  years,  the  other  in 
about  one  thousand,  while  the  two  pairs,  considered  as  two  single 
stars,  probably  perform  a grand  journey  round  an  intermediate  point 
in  some  such  stupendous  period  as  a million  years  ! 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  consider  one  beautiful  feature  of  stellar 
twins ; that  is  their  colour.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  twin 
character  in  many  cases  has  no  existence.  Highly  beautiful  are 
the  contrasts  which  double  stars  present  in  the  tints  of  their  light. 
The  “ male  and  female  lights  ” of  Milton  seem  to  be  embodied  in 
them.  Like  jewels  paired  to  harmonize  their  rays  do  many  of  them 
appear.  The  topaz  and  the  sapphire,  the  garnet  and  the  diamond, 
the  emerald  and  the  amethyst  glitter  side  by  side.  Very  bewildering 
are  the  causes  of  these  contrasts  : it  has  been  suspected  that  the 
complementary  tints  have  birth  in  the  eye,  a bright  blue  star  causing 
a fainter  companion  to  look  yellow  by  proximity,  and  so  forth.  But 
there  is  no  solid  ground  for  this  supposition ; it  is  even  negatived  by 
experiment,  for  if  the  effects  were  merely  those  of  contrast,  excluding 
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the  light  of  dtlO  star  Of  a pair  from  the  eye  oUght  to  show  the  other 
with  an  altered  colour  : but  it  does  not;  the  green  star  remains  green 
though  we  hide  its  red  neighbour.  It  is  something  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Contrasting  bodies  that  causes  them  to  emit 
differently  coloured  rays^  Philosophy  can  easily  explain  why  any 
star  appears  of  a particular  tint,  but  it  cannot  conjecture  why 
oppositely  or  even  differently  Coloured  suns  should  fall  into  optical 
conjunction  so  much  more  frequently  than  chance  in  unequal 
distribution  will  account  for.  Out  of  six  hundred  pairs  which 
the  great  star-gauger  Struve  examined,  120  were  found  to  have 
components  of  totally  different  hues.  This  is  too  great  a number 
to  be  ascribed  to  accident ; there  must  be  a determining  cause  yet 
to  be  discovered  why  the  unlike  should  appear  so  frequently  in 
conjunction. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  opposite  colours  are  found  in  twins 
physically  connected  and  circulating  about  each  other  ; indeed  the 
finest  contrasts  are  seen  in  stars  which  are  doubtless  only  optically 
double  ; that  is  to  say,  where  one  component  is  billions  of  miles 
behind  the  other,  and  not  at  all  connected  therewith — as  inde- 
pendent as  is  our  sun  of  the  stellar  luminaries  scattered  around  it. 
But  frequently  a really  connected  pair  exhibit  diverse  lights  : and 
where  this  is  the  case  what  a gorgeous  suite  of  effects  must  be 
produced  upon  any  world  that  we  may  suppose  is  included  in  the 
system  ! At  our  outset  we  invoked  the  imaginatiori  Of  a world  with 
two  suns.  Extend,  as  you  legitimately  may,  this  conception  to  a 
world  with  a red  sun  arid  a green  one  ! Picture  the  verdant  god 
of  day  rising  and  painting  every  mundane  feature  with  “the  kind 
beams  of  all  refreshing  green,”  Conceive  the  other  light  dawning, 
and  the  other  sun  appearing  to  cast  its  ruddy  glow  upon  the  scene, 
and  imagine  if  you  can  the  Splendid  issue  of  the  wedded  rays.  The 
diffused  light  produced  by  the  commingling  would,  perhaps,  be 
colourless  ; but  the  terrestrial  objects  receiving  the  one’s  or  the 
other’s  beams  alone  would  be  lit  thereby,  and  the  scene  would  have 
its  green  and  crimson  sides.  The  green  sun  set,  the  red  would  reign 
supreme,  and  all  things  would  wear  a flaming  effulgence  till  it  in  its 
turn  sank  below  the  horizon  to  prepare  the  world  by  a dark 
interregnum  for  its  double  morrow.  Or  we  may  change  the  course 
of  events,  and  with  equally  valid  grounds  conjecture  the  existence 
of  a world  that  knows  no  night,  but  is  ever  lit  by  contrasting  suns. 
Variety  endless  is  to  be  found  in  the  heavens  as  upon  the  earth : 
why  should  we  tie  ourselves  to  the  belief  in  worlds  with  days  and 
nights  that  are  mere  copies  of  our  own  ? 
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-ANY  are  the  ways  God  shews  us  we  may  serve 
^ Man,  and  His  own  good  cause.  These  even  the  toils 


And  trappings  of  the  fight,  by  virtue  waged 
I n man’s  behoof  against  ill;  the  dust,  shouts, 
Of  struggling  swarms  attract ; and  these  a spot 
Contemplative,  where  study  may  distill 
Essential  thought  which,  like  the  wrestler’s  oil, 

In  grappling  with  the  world  or  ghostly  foes, 

May  loosen  the  adversary’s  grip. 


sweat 


Need  were 

Our  deeds,  motives  to  scan,  and  their  results, 
Carefully,  prayerfully ; every  daily  sum 
Of  duty  verify  by  its  holy  rule 
In  God’s  celestial  key,  wherein,  more  fixed. 

More  true  than  nature’s  fleet  forms,  all  acts,  means 
And  ends  contingent,  through  each  factor  traced, 
Thought,  feeling,  interest,  ignorance,  circumstance 
And  temperament  stand  solved  ; of  our  moral  sense 
And  soul’s  vitality  sole  test,  prime  rule  ; 

That  each  one’s  acts  and  purposes  comport 
With  other’s  good,  not  less  than  ours. 


It  is  this. 

Life’s  universal  law,  the  code  divine 

Graved  in  all  hearts,  wild,  cultured, — though  unwrit ; — = 

Justly  to  live  and  temperately;  in  peace 

And  charity  with  the  world ; content  with  fate  ; 

To  law  obedient  human  and  divine. 

And  to  the  lord  of  law ; to  all  that  breathe 
Kind  ; sociable  with  mankind  ; honouring  all 
Life’s  pure  relationships  ; to  worship  God 
Sincerely,  and  to  do  men  good ; abet 
Virtue,  the  right,  always  ’gainst  vice,  wrong,  ill ; 
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Truth  aye  to  speak, — for  to  speak  truth’s  to  talk 

In  God’s  own  tongue, — truth,  middle  term  ’twixt  earth 

And  heaven ; to  labour  honestly,  and  rest 

Holily,  cheerfully, — for  He  who  made 

All  things,  both  rest  and  toil  hath  hallowed ; — us 

Ones  with  the  One  Supreme  in  will ; and  rounds 

With  good  the  common  nature  of  all  life, 

Which  of  and  in  Him  born,  Him  serves  and  loves 
With  open  trustfulness. 


Whate’er  the  end, 

On  this  sure  base,  that  God’s  wide  equity. 
Commensurable  with  mercy,  and  than  all  law 
Juster,  all  tabulated  claims  o’errides. 

Bidden  or  forbidden  ; by  principles  supplants 
Precept,  or  modifies, — rest  we  ; secure 
That  even  as  He  himself,  immutable 
In  essence,  but  reflecting  outward  lives. 

As  ocean  clouds,  shews  towards  created  soul 
Reciprocal  eternally, — as  we  love 
Loving  ; condemning  as  we  err ; to  all 
Revering  Him,  resembling,  boon  ; — so  man. 

To  Deity  linked  by  life  immortal,  feels 
In  his  inmost  being,  when,  heart-wrung,  he  forespeaks 
Heaven’s  judgment  on  iniquitous  deed  ; when  vrroth 
At  treachery’s  triumph,  or,  when  uttering  truth 
Spiritual,  inspired, — all  states  external  lost. 

Like  stardust  from  a seraph’s  wing  in  flight 
Upward, — conscious  identity  with  God. 


Such  union  now  earth’s  best  reality ; time’s 
Most  chief,  most  choice  delight ; the  soul  at  peace  ; 
Life’s  rolling  round  to  Him  submiss,  the  Spirit 
Divine,  of  loftier  ends  once  meant  for  man 
Reminded,  deigns  to  regulate.  As  when 
In  class,  the  pensive  tutor, — his  high  heart 
Ambitious  as  a bow  upstretched  to  outshoot 
All  rival  boughs,  on  vast  designs  intent 
Inly,  of  human  weal,  truth  proven,  cr  law 
Harmonic,  ’tween  Creator  and  create, — 
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By  timid  monitor  summoned,  shuts  away 
Sighing,  his  sacred  theories,  and  proceeds 
To  lowlier  needs,  in  earnest ; bent  to  inform 
His  docile  pupils  how  our  sphere  the  sun 
Spins  round,  and  in  what  posture  \ blandly,  at  once, 

The  mimic  globe — by  puerile  guilt  a-wryed 
From  its  right  incline, — restores,  minutely  just. 

To  ciphers  graved  on  the  arc  meridian,  brazen, 

Stedfast,  all-circling,  our  true  attitude 

Towards  Heaven  thus  shewn ; — so  God,  by  prayer  allured, 

Stooping  to  instruct  the  sons  of  men,  corrects. 

To  His  eternal  and  immoveable  law. 

Earth  from  her  due  position  sin-wrenched  ; — Fie, 

So  much  less  prone  to  punish  than  to  teach 
Pleased,  pleased  to  expound  and  rectify,  nor  time 
On  passed  mischance  waste.  Fie  himself  for  us 
Gives,  as  best  lesson ; and  our  poor  fallen  orb 
Bids  walk  again,  head  skyward ; — man’s  main  end, 
Whate’er  his  first  deflection,  being  to  make 
Now,  best  amends  we  may;  to  know,  be,  do, 

The  most  we  can  of  good ; for  that  we  know 
And  do,  we  in  truth  are ; and  thus  bettered,  live  ; — 

His  joy  and  ours  combined. 


For,  when  God  first 

Launched  on  its  infinite  course  this  sphere  of  man. 

This  fair  humanity, — through  good  and  ill 
Contestful,  whirled,  as  earth  through  gloom  and  sheen, — 
Zoned  it  with  laws,  with  broad  degrees  of  right 
Swathed,  and  with  binding  lengths  of  love  divine. 
Humane,  convergent,  crossed.  He  midst  all  powers 
Of  fate  the  intelligible  orb  enthroned  ; 

Housed  it  with  angels  ; Him  their  common  source 
Beneficent,  of  light,  life,  godship  round 
In  graduated  freedom  ranged,  and  bade 
To  all  the  bliss  thought  creatural  could  conceive 
And  live,  aspire. 


We,  thus  encouraged,  taught 
All  vital  wisdom  profitable  to  man. 


The  Great  Teacher, 
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In  thought,  word,  deed,  and  love  to  Him,  our  being’s 
Fitness  and  joy  most  high ; taught  here  to  know 
The  virtues  are  Heaven’s  elements,  as  air 
Fire,  water,  earth,  the  world’s ; and  that  the  soul, 
Simple  and  inseparable,  conformed  by  their 
Pure  quality  to  like  heavenly  substance,  lives 
Thence,  trans-essentiate,  secretly  in  God, 

As  a star  in  day : — find,  too,  as  by  access 
Of  finite  to  the  infinite,  nature’s  end, 


The  Author  op  “ Festus.” 
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A RECORD  OF  NOBLE  DEEDS. 

^ our  hearts  of  hearts,  where  we  cherish  the  love  that  is  the  due 

Sof  martyr  heroes,  let  us  fix  the  memory  of  Frederick  Grantham 
Vyner,  who  for  another’s  sake  twice  met  the  question, — 
“ Shall  I face  captivity  and  death,  or  turn  towards  freedom 
and  life  ? ” and  twice  answered  it  by  the  noble  choice  of  the 
former  alternative.  The  first  time  was  when  he  and  his  fellow 
tourists  had  been  two  days  in  the  durance  of  Greek  brigands.  They 
had  been  captured  on  the  nth  of  April,  on  the  road  between  Athens 
and  Marathon.  They  had  marched  over  plain  and  mountain,  dank 
and  cold,  tired  and  hungry,  parleying  with  the  human  monsters  upon 
their  terms  of  ransom.  A demand,  exorbitant  though  but  half  the  first 
claim,  had  been  agreed  to  ; and  the  question  arose  who  should  go  to 
Athens  to  obtain  the  sum.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  was  the 
amount ; and  a pardon  to  the  banditti  was  to  be  secured  into  the 
bargain.  The  money  was  available  : Lord  Muncaster  and  Mr.  Vyner 
guaranteed  it  between  them.  One  of  them  must  go  to  Athens  to 
fetch  it  Which  ? They  cast  lots  ; and  by  their  fall  the  release  from 
bondage  offered  itself  to  our  hero.  Who  would  not  have  excused  him 
had  he  seized  the  opportunity  ? Fie  had  felt  the  anguish  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  mental  anxiety  and  the  bodily  suffering.  Shivering,  he  had 
been  forced  to  huddle  close  to  a foul  brigand’s  body  to  borrow  its 
vital  warmth.  He  had  seen  danger  imminent  when  the  bandits, 
frightened  at  the  suspicion  of  pursuers,  had  surrounded  his  party  in 
firing  attitude,  ready  to  slaughter  them  if  any  attack  were  made.  Yet 
he  refused  his  chance  of  escape.  Turning  to  Lord  Muncaster,  he 
valiantly  pressed  the  miission  upon  him,  for  his  lady’s  sake,  who, 
according  to  the  brigands’  rule,  had  been  sent  on  her  way  when  the 
capture  was  first  made. 

Thus  was  the  question  met  and  answered  once.  It  had  not  then 
the  moment  that  it  gained  thereafter.  In  electing  to  stay  with  his 
brother  victims,  poor  Vyner  had  doubtless  lightly  weighed  the  prospects 
of  danger  of  which  he  had  had  a fore-view.  In  the  very  errand  he  had 
foregone  there  was  anchorage  for  hope.  Upon  the  strength  of  it  he 
may  have  looked  forward  to  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ransom  as  a probable  period  of  exciting  adventure,  hazardous,  per- 
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haps,  but  not  fear-inspiring.  He  was  gay  as  gallant  \ he  could  toy 
with  his  gaolers ; call  them  by  their  names ; pull  about  their  weapons 
and  laugh  at  the  clumsy  construction  of  them.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  mockery  or  bravado,  it  must  have  been  in  innocence,  that  he 
derided  the  pistol  which  he  took  from  what,  for  ought  we  know,  may 
have  been  his  future  murderer’s  belt.  During  the  days  that  followed 
the  departure  of  Lord  Muncaster  there  is  nothing  in  the  note-book 
entries  to  show  that  danger  was  anticipated,  and  we  may  assume  that 
all  the  captives  looked  without  despair  upon  their  condition.  But  let 
no  one  seek  to  deprive  Vyner  of  the  honour  that  is  his  due,  because 
in  substituting  himself  for  Lord  Muncaster  he  saw  no  immediate 
danger.  He  took  all  risks,  and  he  is  surely  entitled  to  honour  on 
account  of  the  worst  of  them  ; small  is  the  tribute  we  can  pay  him, 
let  us  not  detract  from  it.  In  baser  matters  even,  who  would  with- 
hold the  full  credit  due  to  attainments  merely  heightened  by  fortuitous 
circumstances  ? 

Upon  the  recurrence  of  the  question,  however,  it  was  far  more 
momentous.  Hope  had  been  deferred,  and  hearts  were  sinking. 
Though  the  ransom  money  was  forthcoming,  the  pardon  could  not  be 
obtained.  Messengers  had  gone  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  brigands  and  the  Government  authorities,  but  no  terms  could  be 
arranged  ; upon  this  point  both  sides  were  inexorable.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  political  points  that  have  been  raised,  or  with  the 
officials  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  final  issue  rests  : we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  fine  young  English  gentleman  who 
jeopardized  his  life  for  another’s  sake,  where,  without  the  fear  of 
shame,  he  might  have  twice  set  himself  free.  His  second  encounter 
with  the  life  or  death  interrogation  was  when,  on  about  the  eighth 
day  of  his  captivity,  the  courrier,  Gleissner — a generous  soul — visiting 
the  captives  on  an  errand  from  his  master.  Lord  Muncaster,  nobly 
offered  himself  to  stay  with  the  brigands  in  Vyner’s  stead.  Many 
there  be  who  would  have  found  excuse  for  accepting  the  offer.  Not 
so  our  hero.  He  put  the  thought  of  it  beneath  his  manliness,  and 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  proposition.  “ No,  no  ! don’t  speak  of  it,”  he 
said  to  him  who  made  the  offer:  “ I would  not  hear  of  it  for  a minute,” 
he  wrote  to  him  on  whose  behalf  he  had  remained  in  captivity. 

His  thoughts  were  gloomy  as  he  penned  the  epistle  that  contains 
those  words  : in  it  he  asked  that  certain  letters  might  be  received 
unopened,  “ in  case  anything  may  happen ; ” and  he  invokes  Lord 
Muncaster’s  prayers.  Imploring  the  pardon  which  would  save  his  life, 
he  yet  prepares  himself  for  Christian  death,  asks  that  a Bible  may  be 
sent  to  him,  and  “ trusts  to  God  that  we  may  die  bravely,  as  English- 
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men  should  do."  You  know  how  he  did  die ; how  from  error  or 
ill-judgment  the  military  interference  with  the  brigands,  which  it  was 
all  along  known  would  result  fatally  to  the  prisoners,  was  ordered  or 
precociously  undertaken;  howupon  the  instant  of  attack  by  the  soldiers 
the  murderous  band  fell  upon  their  victims,  and  shot,  stabbed,  and 
cruelly  hacked  to  death  Messrs,  Herbert  and  Lloyd  ; how  after 
attempting  to  escape  with  Count  de  Boyl  and  Vyner  (did  they  in 
their  brutality  wish  to  keep  so  choice  a spirit  as  our  hero  as  long  as 
possible  alive  ?),  they  killed  them  rather  than  let  the  troops  rescue 
them.  It  is  a consolation,  although  a weak  one,  that  the  death  so 
heroically  met  by  Vyner  was  probably  painless  : had  he  been  tortured 
we  had  been  tortured  ; for  who  could  hear  without  flinching  the 
report  that  one  so  noble  had  died  in  torment  ? As  it  was,  a bullet 
— cast  by  a clumsy  hand,  the  snag  left  on,  such  a thing  as  Vyner 
would  laugh  at — penetrated  his  manly  heart ; and  Ayithout  another 
wound,  without  a pang,  he  died. 

What  came  from  heaven  to  heaven  by  nature  clings, 

And  if  dissevered,  thence  its  course  is  short.” 


Said  the  old  playwrights,  “ Chanty  ever  finds  in  the  act  reward, 
and  needs  no  trumpet  in  the  receiver.”  This  at  least  excuses  the 
spectator  for  proclaiming  an  act  of  charity  of  which  he  is  witness. 
By  report  of  goodly  actions  generosity  is  stimulated,  and  this  is  a 
valid  reason  why  the  most  should  be  made  of  handsome  gifts  well 
timed  and  well  placed.  Ten  thousand  pounds  is  a princely  sum  fora 
single  benefactor  to  devote  to  a single  institution,  yet  it  was  what 
Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  ex-mayor  of  Manchester,  gave  towards  purchasing 
the  building  at  Cheadle,  used  as  a Convalescent  Hospital  for  his  city. 
The  donation  is  a year  old  now ; but  v/e  are  justified  in  recurring  to 
it,  for  the  present  has  lately  been  repeated  ; and  such  is  the  expansion- 
rate  of  the  donoBs  generosity,  that  this  year’s  benefaction  amounts  to 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  The  liberal  purse,  like  the  liberal  soul, 
must  grow  fat. 


Not  so  large  in  amount — but  we  must  not  mete  out  recognitions 
pro  rata — yet  worthy  of  honourable  mention,  is  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Appold  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  whereof  the  lady’s  husband  was  a distinguished  associate. 
He,  by  the  way,  bequeathed  a like  sum  to  the  same  body,  and  the 
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two  legacies  are  alike  unfettered  by  conditions,  so  that  they  go  to  the 
general  use  and  benefit  of  the  society.  Mr.  Appold  left  money  to 
other  societies  as  well,  but  he  did  the  state  more  service  by  his  free 
gifts  of  the  produce  of  his  brain.  His  name  will  ever  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  famous  centrifugal  pump,  but  the  full  value  of 
his  broad-cast  sowing  of  inventions  and  suggestions  of  engineering 
character  will  never  be  estimated.  His  brain  overflowed  with  devices 
and  schemes;  his  house  contained  the  embodiment  of  many  of 
them,  and  it,  through  their  agency,  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
haunted  dwelling.  Mechanical  spirits  pervaded  it : doors  opened  as 
you  approached  them  and  closed  behind  you ; water  came  unbidden 
into  the  lavatory  basins  ; the  shutters  closed  as  the  gas  was  lighted ; 
the  air  was  cooled  and  cleansed  before  it  entered  his  apartments ; 
the  temperature  of  some  rooms  was  kept  constant  by  regulating 
thermometers.  But  we  are  not  biographing,  though  in  chronicling 
a gift  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  remarkable  associations  of  the 
giver. 


A large  proportion  of  the  courageous  acts  it  may  be  our  pleasure 
or  our  pain  to  record  will  be  found  to  have  been  called  for  by  acts  of 
folly  or  indiscretion.  In  this  category  we  may  place  the  case  of  the 
railway  station-master  at  Nice,  who  saw  two  persons,  a woman  and  a 
child,  upon  the  line  along  which  a train  was  coming,  and  courageously 
rushed  upon  the  rails  to  draw  them  out  of  danger.  Poor  fellow,  he 
miscalculated  the  moments  available  for  the  rescue ; the  train  over- 
took the  trio  before  they  could  step  from  its  track,  and  all  three 
were  killed.  The  name  of  the  sacrificed  did  not  appear  in  the  brief 
telegram  that  announced  this  fatality. 


Nice,  by  the  way,  took  from  the  ranks  of  literature  and  journalism, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  a noble  soul  in  the  person  of  William  Jeffery 
Prowse.  As  an  almost  daily  leader  writer  on  what  he  was  wont  to 
call  the  “ leading  penny  print,”  he  must  have  had  a very  strong 
influence  in  directing  the  opinions  of  the  thousands  who  look  to  the 
paper  in  question  for  their  ideas  upon  current  topics.  He  would 
have  been  a great  man  had  health  been  spared  him,  or  had  it  been 
his  good  fortune  to  have  found  better  soil  for  sowing  the  fertile  seed 
of  his  brain.  His  life,  however,  was  well-nigh  spent  in  struggling,  first 
for  position,  then  for  health.  We  knew  him  when  shillings  were 
scarce  in  his  pockets,  though  his  literary  abilities  were  higher  than 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  H 
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those  of  many  men  then  gaining  affluence  by  their  pens.  We  saw  him 
fight  his  way  up  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder,  and  were  hoping  to 
see  him  reach  the  topmost,  when  disease  held  him  back  and  bounded 
his  ascent.  He  was  too  good  a husbandman  for  the  field  he  worked 
in ; but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  change  it  for  a higher.  He 
fell  in  Bohemia,  and  died  before  he  could  rise  out  of  it.  His  literary 
associates  and  his  private  friends — and  of  these  last  he  had  many, 
since  enemies  he  made  none — are  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  some  monument  or  tablet  upon  which  to  record  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him. 


Yet  another  heroic  act  on  the  part  of  resolute  Lady  Franklin,  to 
endear  her  still  more,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  hearts  of  British 
wives.  Need  we  recount  her  former  deeds  of  womanly  devotion  ? 
Some  of  them  date  back  so  far  that  there  is  just  a chance  that  inter- 
vening matters  may  have  pushed  them  into  obscure  corners  of  our 
memories.  Recollect  then  that  twenty-two  years  ago  she  offered 
rewards  of  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  to  any  travellers  discovering, 
or  making  extraordinary  exerdons  to  discover  or  relieve  the  missing 
Arctic  explorers  ; that  a year  later  she  moved  the  people  of  America  to 
aid  her  in  the  search  for  her  husband  ; that  in  1850  she  contributed 
2,500/.  from  her  private  purse  towards  the  branch  expedition  which 
was  organized  to  aid  the  Government  one  of  that  date ; and  that 
when  this  came  back  without  tidings,  she  raised  funds  again  to 
despatch  one  of  the  vessels.  Her  subsequent  unremitting  efforts, 
which  ceased  only  when  McClintock  brought  back  the  death-warrant 
of  her  hopes,  are  well  within  range  of  recollection.  And  this  last 
act  ? Now,  in  her  eightieth  year  of  life,  she  has  undertaken  a journey 
to  Vancouver’s  Island,  to  receive  a memento  of  her  husband — a letter 
from  or  concerning  him,  which  a resident  there  will  deliver  into  no 
hand  but  hers.  She  was  reported  a few  weeks  back  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
God  speed  her  on  the  rest  of  her  journey,  and  may  it  be  no  ignis 
fatiius  by  which  she  has  been  tempted  to  expose  her  aged  and  per- 
force tender  frame  to  the  dangers  of  such  a voyage. 


In  unromantic  Rotherhithe,  region  of  masts  and  mud,  a manly 
action  was  done  by  a little  boy  on  the  middle  Wednesday  of  the  past 
month.  Two  brothers  went  down  to  the  Thames’  side  to  bathe  in 
the  cool  but  unpellucid  stream.  One  remained  on  the  bank,  while 
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the  other  waded  the  murky  water.  With  the  incaution  of  fourteen 
years,  the  youngster  wandered  and  wallowed  beyond  his  depth.  His 
brother  saw  his  danger  from  the  shore,  and  boldly  jumped  into  the 
river,  in  hopes  of  rescuing  him;  but  the  waters  covered  both,  and 
neither  again  came  within  reach  of  helping  hands.  Smithers  was  the 
youths’  name.  Their  place  of  lavement  betokens  the  lowness  of  their 
station ; but  the  one  touch  of  nature  in  the  humane  effort  of  the 
plucky  brother  elevates  him  at  least  to  kinship  with  the  best  of  us. 


It  is  only  a few  months  ago  since  we  were  discussing  with  Mark 
Lemon  the  prospect  of  his  contributing  a new  story  to  The  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  ; only  a fortnight  since  he  was  writing  to  us 
hopefully  of  future  labours ; to-day  he  is  dead  ! This  month  we 
simply  record  the  sad  and  painful  incident.  In  the  future  we  hope 
to  do  justice  to  our  brother’s  memory.  Mark  Lemon  was  as  genial 
and  kind,  as  good  and  true  as  his  books.  He  was  made  for  Pimch., 
and  Punch  was  made  for  him  : it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any 
other  man  who  could  have  conducted  that  periodical  so  successfully. 
One  of  his  successor’s  best  recommendations  is  that  he  has  on  many 
occasions  been  associated  with  Mark  Lemon  in  his  editorial  duties. 
Shirley  Brooks  follows  his  friend  as  conductor  of  Punch  with  the 
prestige  of  success.  Mark  Lemon’s  famous  publication  will  not  suffer 
in  his  hands. 
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Turning  Gray. 


■ IFE’S  sands  are  running  fast  away, 

^ The  buoyant  step  of  youth  has  gone ; 

^ The  falling  hair  is  turning  gray, 

V And  time  seems  now  to  hurry  on — 
More  fleetly  than  in  days  of  yore, 

Before  the  heart  became  its  prey ; 

Before  ’twas  saddened  to  the  core, 

Before  the  hair  was  turning  gray. 

Yes,  turning  gray  ! age  comes  like  snow. 

As  still,  and  carves  each  careworn  line ; 

Its  wrinkles  on  the  brow  will  grow. 

The  hair  with  silvery  streaks  will  shine  : 

The  eyes  their  brightness  lose,  the  hand 
Grow  dry  and  tremulous  and  thin ; 

For  life,  alas  ! is  quickly  spanned. 

And  death  its  gates  soon  closes  in  ! 

Ah,  turning  gray  ! we  fain  would  hide 

This  sign  how  long  with  time  we’ve  been ; 

These  deepening  wrinkles  side  by  side, 

Cut  by  the  sorrows  we  have  seen. 

For  feebler  beats  the  heart  as  years 
More  thickly  cluster  on  our  head  : 

As  autumn  raindrops  hang  like  tears. 

On  some  fair  flower  that’s  nearly  dead  ! 

Like  perished  petals  from  the  flower. 

Our  hopes  and  wildest  joys  are  laid  ; 

Born  only  for  a day  or  hour. 

Sweet  gambols  by  the  fancy  played. 

As  age  comes  on  we  long  for  rest 

As  saints  near  shrines  will  long  to  pray ; 

But,  ah  ! we  loved  that  time  the  best. 

Before  the  hair  was  turning  gray  ! 

S.  H.  Bradbury. 
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HE  ancient  division  of  Land  into  the  Hide  and  Yard 
has  been  thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  B.  Williams,  F.S.A., 
in  Archczologia,  From  the  Jutes,  Bonnycastle 

derived  the  rule  known  to  all  schoolboys  that  three 
barley  corns,  “ hard  and  round,”  make  one  inch,  barley  being  their 
staple  bread-corn.  But  Bonnycastle  stopped  where  he  might  have 
proceeded.  He  did  not  go  on  to  say,  as  the  Jutes  did,  that  four 
yards  (of  sixty-four  acres  each  in  later  times)  make  one  hide  of  land. 
“ Item.  Quatuor  virgse  terrae  faciunt  hydam.”  The  English 
yard  is  derived  either  from  the  Norwegian  jaurd^  or  the  Jutish  jardh. 
In  Ditmarsh,  King  Waldemar  H.  bought  of  the  Abbot  of  Bremen,  in 
the  year  1217,  in  coninmni placito^  and  therefore  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  “ii.  hovae  et  dimidium,  et  dimidium  jarde.”  Also,  in 
Ulversum,  now  Weldersum,  “v.  hovae  excepto  uno  jardae.”  Hova 
is  the  same  as  huha^  the  Danish  hnfe^  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiwics,  the 
Icelandic  bol,  the  English  hide.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the 
hide,  or  rather  the  yard,  of  land  in  early  times  consisted  of  a house 
and  homestead,  a varying  quantity  of  arable  land  in  the  common 
fields,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  invariable 
three-course  cultivation  (winter  field,  summer  field,  and  fallow),  with 
the  right  of  the  proportionate  use  of  the  commons,  meadows,  pastures, 
woods,  and  waters  of  the  community.  Maurer  and  Waitz  have  fully 
and  ably  explained  this,  and  have  given  examples  from  numerous 
nationalities.  It  does  not  follow  that  each  yard-land  had  its  separate 
owners  ; as  many  as  four  families  have  subsisted  on  a yard-land  in 
modern  times,  and  Maurer  considers  that  a very  few  acres  sufficed 
for  a family. 

The  system  of  apportioning  land  in  the  common  fields  annually 
by  lot,  was  carried  by  the  Romans  into  England,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
We  have  records  of  the  use  of  the  Roman  sors^  not  only  in  the 
apportionment  of  land  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  but  in  our  judicial 
proceedings,  as  was  also  customary  amongst  the  Frisians  in  cases  of 
homicide  in  the  eighth  century.  Two  twigs  of  withy  enveloped  in 
wool  were  placed  on  the  altar,  or  over  relics ; if  a priest  for  the 
accused  drew  the  twig  with  a cross,  he  was  innocent.  Permission  for 
its  continuance  was  reluctantly  given  by  the  Pope,  on  the  ground 
of  ancient  custom. 
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The  phrases  “ Scot  and  Lot,”  in  England,  and  “ lot,  cut,  or  cavil,” 
in  Scotland,  attest  the  custom.’*^  The  latter  is  found  in  King  David 
the  First’s  time,  anno  1154;  and  that  excellent  antiquary.  Sir  AValter 
Scott,  explained  cavil  as  a share.  Lot  and  kavel  are  identical  in 
Sclavonian,  and  karval  in  Polish  means  the  same. 

In  the  Arc/iceo/ogia,  vols.  xxxiii.  and  xxxv.,  will  be  found  an 
example  of  the  hide  and  yard  of  land  in  Oxfordshire,  as  it  existed  in 
the  year  1854,  and  an  account  of  the  annual  division  of  the  common 
meadows  by  lot;  the  Court  of  the  Sixteens  being  chosen  from  the  most 
influential  of  the  yeomen.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was 
originally  part  of  the  old  mark  system.  Kemble  has  recorded  his 
conviction  that  we  formerly  possessed  Mark  Courts  ; adding  that  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  lords  of  manors  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
old  Mark  Mote,  but  has  not  availed  entirely  to  destroy  the  old  mark 
rights  in  the  various  commons.  With  us  each  hide  of  land  elects 
its  separate  representative,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
number  of  sixteen  hides  was  a usual  Anglo-Saxon  number  for  a com- 
munity. The  student  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  will  not  have 
failed  to  remark  how  generally  some  multiple  of  eight  occurs.  In 
England,  the  established  courts  have  deprived  the  sixteens  of  their 
authority ; they  had  subordinate  officers,  and  herdsmen  and  others,  to 
attend  to  the  gates  and  hedges,  and  each  had  its  common  bull,  &:c. 

The  mode  of  division  of  common  lands  and  pastures  by  lot  in  the 
North  of  Europe  was  as  follows  : Runes  were  cut  on  small  pieces 
of  wood,  each  owner  of  a hide  of  land  choosing  his  own.  These 
were  put  into  an  apron,  “the  lap,”  or  bag,  and  drawn  in  succession  ; 
and  after  the  drawing  a corresponding  signum,  or  mark,  was  cut  on  a 
small  piece  of  wood  about  six  inches  long,  and  driven  into  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  ground,  symbolising  the  possession  by  the  hasta 
(javelin).  A similar  mode  was  used  in  England  for  the  common 
meadows,  except  that  the  mark  was  cut  out  on  the  turf  itself 

In  vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  Arc/iceologia,  page  3,  we  have  distinct  proof  of 
the  annual  re-division  of  the  arable  lands  in  the  Orkneys  by  lot  in 
the  13  th  century.  Remnants  of  this  system  are  to  be  found  in  our 
own  country  ; and  the  very  numerous  small  pieces  of  land,  averaging 


* Skot  is  a Danish  word,  ?,\gmiy\ng  rcfitgiuni,  Jacidtc7?i. — Langebek  Scrip.  Ru. 
Dan.  Ihre  calls  Skott,  collatio,  pensio  quod  a plurimis  in  publicum  confertur, 
and  with  us  it  is  as  a synonym  for  a reckoning  ; but  Scotatio,  in  the  Danish  laws  of 
the  13th  century,  was  the  act  of  admission  to  an  estate  by  a clod  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  witnesses  for  the  purchaser.  See  Michelsen’s  Testacea  Notata.  In  im- 
portant cases  the  livery  and  seisin  of  land  by  “ turf  and  twig”  is  still  customary  in 
Schleswig,  as  in  England. 
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perhaps  a third  of  an  acre,  into  which  the  common  fields  of  the  yard- 
lands  of  Oxfordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  no  doubt  in 
other  counties,  are  divided,  each  being  now  a distinct  property,  is 
probably  a consequence  of  their  former  annual  distribution,  and  of 
the  appointment  of  newly  broken-up  ground,  when  an  increased 
population  made  it  necessary.  Another  view  is  that  the  hide  signified 
merely  a piece  of  land  devoted  to  the  support  of  one  family,  varying 
in  size,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  will  of  the 
superior  lord.  Bede  has  translated  by  “ familia”  the  word  “ hide  ” 
(or  hirad),  as  found  in  a document,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  The  hide  of  each  family  would 
be  distinguished,  in  all  probability,  from  that  of  its  neighbour  by  a 
ridge  or  ditch  lying  between  them. — {Bookseller^  August  31,  1863.) 

Mr.  Lower,  in  his  curious  Dictionary  of  Family  Names,  describes 
the  name  Hide  as  “a  feudal  portion  of  land  of  uncertain  extent, 
according  to  its  quality.”  A hide  appears  generally  to  have  been  so 
much  land  as  “ with  its  house  and  toft,  right  of  common,  and  other 
appurtenances,  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  a 
family.” — {Archceologia,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  470.)  There  are  specific  localities 
called  Hide,  in  Warwickshire,  Bedfordshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
many  other  counties. 
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Gallantry  and  the 
Guillotine. 


THE  DUG  DE  LAUZUN. 

SgyAUZUN,  in  the  school  of  French  gallantry,  was  the 
successor  of  Richelieu ; he  pursued  his  avocation  with 
such  a prodigality  of  attention,  pains,  and  expense,  as 
to  outdo  his  forerunner,  and  make  him  irresistible 
among  the  ladies  of  his  time.  The  free  dashing  brilliancy  of  his 
manner  and  his  art,  his  self-possession  and  power  of  gratifying  any 
caprice  assured  to  j^him  [by  the  possession  of  an  enormous  fortune, 
his  reputation  as  a sportsman,  and  a master  of  the  rapier  and  the 
sabre,  made  him  the  model  and  envy  of  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
Europe ; even  princes  of  the  blood  in  France,  like  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  were  proud  of  his  successes ; and  royalty  itself  was  caught  in 
the  snare  of  his  superficial  graces.  His  fame  was  spread  over  Europe, 
and  his  aspect  was  known  in  London  and  in  Warsaw,  as  well  as  in 
Paris. 

Lauzun’s  career,  however,  must  be  divided  into  two  distinct  acts. 
The  first  act  spreads  over  the  years  from  1747  to  1779.  The  second 
from  1779  to  1794.  Lauzun,  the  gallant,  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  1779,  when  he  began  a life  of  severe  action  by  taking 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Senegal ; afterwards  he  served 
in  the  war  of  American  Independence,  in  company  with  Lafayette, 
under  M.  de  Rochambeau  ; and,  finally,  in  the  French  Revolution, 
in  whose  history  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Biron, 
to  which  title  he  succeeded  after  that  of  Lauzun.  He  played  for 
some  time  a leading  part,  became  even  plain  citizen  Biron,  adopted 
republican  manners,  cried  vive  la  nation  as  loudly  as  any,  entered 
into  all  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  acted  with  a perseverance  and 
an  ability  and  energy  in  the  defence  of  the  republic  which  one  would 
hardly  have  looked  for  in  a dissipated  noble  of  the  old  reghne. 

We  should  know  little,  however,  of  Lauzun’s  earlier  and  somewhat 
scandalous  career,  were  it  not  for  his  own  “Mdmoires.”  To  do  Lauzun 
justice,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  “ Mdmoires  ” were 
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never  intended  for  publication  ; they  were  merely  as  a private  record, 
as  he  tells  us,  for  those  “ dear  to  him,”  and  continued  at  the  request, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  his  latest  passion.  From  the  original 
MS.  sundry  copies  were  made  under  the  First  Empire,  and  the 
possessors  of  such  copies  were  thought  fortunate ; they  were  beset 
with  applications  for  a reading.  Scandal  has  always  had  a powerful 
charm  in  elegant  French  society,  and  in  1809  the  “Memoires”  of 
Lauzun  were  read  aloud  in  various  salons  in  Paris,  and  grandes  dames 
of  the  greatest  celebrity  professed  themselves  edified  by  their  recital. 
Publication  thus  became  a question.  At  rumour  of  this,  various  great 
ladies,  ancient  friends  of  the  brilliant  duke,  were  thrown  into  a state 
of  panic — the  fine  flower  of  Parisian  society  was  agitated  in  no 
common  way — for  the  great  names  of  France  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  ‘‘  M^noires  ” of  the  great 
vanquisher.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  an  old  friend  of  Lauzun,  in  behalf 
of  his  lady  friends,  protested  formally  in  the  Moniteur  against  the 
authenticity  of  a narrative  to  which  he  had  listened  in  private  with 
a mocking  and  diabolic  satisfaction.  But  the  protest  was  accepted  by 
the  public  as  a mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  “ Manoires  ” of  Lauzun 
are,  in  fact,  of  incontestable  authority,  and  their  value  as  an  historical 
document  is  not  small,  for  as  Saint  Beuve  has  said,  these  pages  alone 
justify  the  revolution. 

There  are  signs  enough,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  Lauzun’s  life  that  in  a better  time  he  might  have  been  a better 
man  ; but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  in  the  most 
corrupt  court  of  Europe,  in  a most  corrupt  age.  The  first  portion 
of  the  “ Memoires,”  indeed,  affect  the  reader  from  time  to  time  with 
no  slight  disgust— from  the  levity  and  frivolity  with  which  they 
exhibit  the  gay  duke  flying  about  from  one  conquest  to  another. 
Nevertheless,  to  have  gained  a European  reputation  on  such 
matters  as  gallantry,  play,  horse-racing,  and  field  sports,  denote  the 
possession  of  certain  qualities  not  common ; even  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  life  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of  his  regiment 
of  dragoons  when  the  French  overthrew  Paoli  in  Corsica ; and 
if  he  could  have,  even  at  that  period,  found  any  serious  occupation, 
either  as  a soldier  or  a politician,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
accepted  it.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  note  among  other  singular  traits 
in  Lauzun’s  character  that  he  was,  with  the  Due  d’Orleans,  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  into  France  the  English  taste  for  horse-racing ; 
he  had  his  stud  of  horses  at  Newmarket  and  at  Versailles,  and, 
indeed,  he  was,  late  in  life,  after  a reverse  of  fortune,  arrested  in 
London  at  the  suit  of  an  English  horse-dealer.  Lauzun  was,  as  we 
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have  said,  born  in  1747,  and  his  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  him- 
in  her  nineteenth  year.  His  father  was  the  Due  de  Gontaut,  younger 
brother  of  the  Marechal  Due  de  Biron,  whieh  latter  title  Lauzun  also, 
as  we  said,  subsequently  inherited.  The  Duo  de  Gontaut  was  one 
of  the  most  assiduous  of  the  erowd  of  loose  eourtiers  of  Louis  XV., 
also  friend  and  eonfidant  of  the  sueoessive  reignins:  mistresses  of 
the  king, — Madame  de  Chateauroux  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

The  little  Lauzun  was  brought  up  in  a manner  at  eourt ; and  he 
narrates,  with  some  oomplaoenoy,  that  the  first  years  of  his  ohildhood 
were  passed  on  the  knees  of  the  mistress  of  the  king.  So  the  little 
boy-duke  drew  his  breath  in  an  atmosphere  made  up  of  patchouli  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour ; and  the  result  for  his  moral  constitution 
was  as  might  be  expected.  Visits  to  Versailles,  dangling  about 
Madame  de  Pompadour’s  toilette-table,  and  the  lessons  from  various 
professors  in  vogue,  under  the  inspection  of  a certain  M.  Roch, 
formed  all  his  education.  M.  Roch,  Lauzun  tells  us,  had  been 
lackey  to  his  mother,  but  he  was  styled  valet-de-chambre.,  to  give  him 
“consideration.”  The  Due  de  Gontaut  appointed  this  individual 
tutor  to  his  son  : so  the  duke’s  notions  of  what  education  was  suitable 
to  the  heir  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  PTance,  who  would 
come  into  the  possession  of  a fortune  of  about  four  millions  as  soon 
as  he  became  of  age,  were  of  a very  limited  character.  M.  Roch, 
however,  could  write  well,  and  also  read  well  aloud  ; and  both  these 
accomplishments  he  imparted  to  his  pupil,  with  such  effect  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  would  sometimes  make  him  read  aloud  for 
her  own  entertainment,  and  sometimes  for  that  of  the  unamusable  Louis. 

At  twelve  he  was  admitted  into  the  regiment  of  the  Gardes 
Fra?ifaises^  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  a shameful  set  of  scape- 
graces. He  was  a pretty  boy,  he  tells  us,  at  that  age ; and  he  was 
already  sprightly  and  quick  to  reply,  seeing  that  the  education  of  the 
motherless  child  was  so  neglected.  Mademoiselle  Julie,  the  pretty 
femme-de-chanibi'e  of  the  Pompadour,  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
undertook  to  complete  it ; but,  before  she  had  proceeded  far, 
M.  Roch,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  notions  of  duty  towards  his 
young  charge  than  were  entertained  by  anybody  else,  interfered,  and 
forbade  all  further  society  between  the  precocious  boy  and  Made- 
moiselle Julie. 

M.  Roch  was,  indeed,  for  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  a severely 
moral  person ; and  he  kept  a lively  watch,  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
over  the  little  Lauzun ; but  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  little 
scapegrace  very  long  out  of  mischief  amongst  the  very  loose  living  of 
Versailles. 
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As  he  grew  up,  his  manners  and  his  wit  assumed  a dashing, 
dazzling  form,  which  made  him  noticeable ; and  his  father  began 
to  think  of  marrying  him.  A good  marriage  might  have  done 
something  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  vivacious  young  duke  steady ; 
but  good  marriages  were  rare  in  France  at  that  period — titles  were 
married,  and  estates  were  married  together,  not  men  and  women. 
Parents  and  guardians  arranged  all  preliminaries,  and  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  known  on  occasion — as  on  that  of  the  marriage  of 
M.  le  Comte  de  Stainville — to  make  acquaintance  a few  hours 
before  the  ceremony. 

The  Due  de  Gontaut,  having  reviewed  the  ranks  of  French 
society,  determined  that  Mademoiselle  de  Boufflers  should  be  the 
bride  elect  of  his  son.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Marechale 
de  Luxembourg,  a very  great,  fine  lady,  with  a very  great,  bad  repu- 
tation. The  choice  would  have  been  a good  one,  had  the  young 
Lauzun  been  of  that  way  of  thinking ; but  he  had  never  seen  her. 
The  young  lady  was,  nevertheless,  destined,  as  the  deserted  wife  of 
the  roving  Lauzun,  to  attract  no  small  degree  of  attention,  and  even 
of  commiseration.  She  had  not  the  brilliant  qualities  likely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  a Lauzun  ; for,  although  she  was  pretty  and 
elegant,  she  was  timid,  gentle,  and  retiring.  But  Horace  Walpole 
admired  her,  even  the  spiteful  Madame  de  Deffand  found  something 
exquisite  in  her  graceful  shyness,  and  the  misanthrope,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  speaks  with  something  like  enthusiasm  of  little  kisses 
which  he  was  allowed  to  give  to  her  cheek  when  she  was  a child. 
Moreover — to  do  justice  to  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Luxembourg, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  Messalina  en  retraite — she  really 
had  brought  up  her  grand-daughter  in  an  exemplary  manner.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  Lauzun  had  never  seen  the  young  lady ; and  the 
Due  de  Gontaut  arranged  that  the  young  couple  should  meet  at  a 
ball  at  the  house  of  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Mirepoix.  Young 
Lauzun  went  to  the  ball,  to  catch  for  the  first  time  a glimpse  of  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  to  be  united  for  life.  On  entering  his  eye  fell 
upon  a charming  person,  who  pleased  him  infinitely.  That  must  be 
she.  No ; that  turned  out  to  be  Mademoiselle  de  Roth,  who 
afterwards,  as  tfie  Countess  Dillon,  exercised  a considerable  influ- 
ence upon  Lauzun’s  affections,  and  even  his  fate.  Another  young 
lady  was  there  also  ; she,  too,  was  beautiful  and  brilliant,  just  such  a 
wife  as  the  young  duke  would  desire.  That  must,  then,  be  she? 
No;  that  was  Mademoiselle  de  Beauvais,  daughter  of  the  Princesse 
de  Beauvais,  of  whom  more  anon.  Presently,  Mademoiselle  de 
Boufflers  emerges  from  the  apartment  of  the  Mardchale  de  Mirepoix 
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into  the  ball-room,  and  great  was  Lauzun’s  disappointment : after  the 
two  former  brilliant  beauties,  the  poor  child  seemed  poor  and 
insipid,  and  her  shyness  mere  obstinacy  and  ill-temper. 

Lauzun,  however,  did  not  give  in  to  his  fate  without  a struggle ; 
and  this  the  more  as  he  met  the  charming  young  Mademoiselle  de 
Beauvais  and  the  princesse,  her  mother,  at  all  the  brilliant  balls  of  the 
time,  and  fell  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  daughter.  Her 
person,  her  manner,  her  intelligence,  all  enchanted  him ; and  his 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  princesse,  if  only  he  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  intractable  duke,  his  father ; while  the  young  lady 
herself  seemed  pleased  with  the  attentions  she  had  drawn,  and  the 
hopes  she  had  excited.  Lauzun  spoke  openly  of  the  matter  to  a 
mutual  friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  who,  instructed  by  the 
other  parties,  encouraged  him  to  speak  to  his  father.  The  duke, 
however,  gave  him  a very  chilling  reception,  and  said  his  word  was 
given,  and  he  was  determined  to  keep  it.  It  was  in  vain  for  Lauzun 
to  make  up  his  mind  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  married  against  his 
inclinations ; it  was  in  vain  that  the  Princesse  de  Beauvais,  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady,  still  gave  encouragement  to  Lauzun ; and 
that  Mademoiselle  herself  consented  to  give  Lauzun  hope  that  she 
would  think  of  him  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a journey  she  was 
about  to  make.  The  word  of  the  Due  de  Gontaut  had  been  given, 
and  that  was  an  eternal  bar  of  separation. 

The  journey  of  the  Princesse  de  Beauvais  and  her  daughter  was  a 
long  one,  and  the  mother  died  during  its  progress ; and  Mademoiselle 
de  Beauvais  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  then  placed  in  retirement 
in  the  austere  precincts  of  the  convent  of  Port  Royal.  Lauzun, 
however,  did  not  abandon  his  hopes.  He  wrote  the  young  lady 
a note,  which  was  expressed  in  very  delicate  terms,  informing  her 
that  his  father  was  determined  to  marry  him  without  consulting  his 
inclinations,  and  asking  Mademoiselle  de  Beauvais  to  say  one  word 
to  make  him  think  that  he  would  not  displease  her  by  resistance. 
The  governess  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beauvais  received  the  letter, 
and,  as  was  her  duty,  held  a preliminary  examination  of  its  contents, 
after  which  she  handed  it  over  to  her  charge,  informing  her  that  its 
nature  was  of  such  importance  that  she  did  not  feel  justified  in 
concealing  them  from  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Beauvais  read  the 
letter,  and,  like  a good  young  lady  of  the  time,  returned  it  without 
one  word  of  comment  or  reply.  The  young  De  Lauzun  was,  as 
he  remembered  in  after  life,  much  hurt  by  this  proceeding,  and 
agreed  to  accept  the  marriage  which  his  father  desired,  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  take  place  before  two  years.  And  thus  ended  the 
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only  real  bit  of  unsinful  romance  in  Lauzun’s  life.  Had  it  been 
successful,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  altered  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
existence. 

The  gay  ladies  of  Versailles,  however,  now  got  hold  of  him ; and 
a certain  Madame  d’Espartes — of  very,  very  doubtful  reputation — 
commenced  his  education  in  gallantry.  Madame  d’Espartes  was  a 
cousin  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  her  advances  to  the  young 
De  Lauzun  were  of  the  Pompadour  kind.  The  readers  of  our  time 
would  not  thank  us  for  giving  them  very  clear  ideas  of  the  revelations 
of  De  Lauzun  respecting  Madame  d’Espartes,  or  for  following  him 
step  by  step  through  the  interminable  series  of  his  amours.  Lauzun, 
being  young,  handsome,  saucy,  and  witty,  with  a certain  dashing 
appearance  of  chivalrous  manner,  and  immensely  rich  in  the  bargain 
— as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  all  the  gay  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  made — if  we  accept  his  very  indelicate  narrative — love  to 
him  desperately,  one  after  the  other.  Among  the  beauties  of 
Versailles,  however,  at  this  time,  appeared  an  English  lady— Lady 
Sarah  Bunbury,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury — who  made  a great  sensation  both  at  Paris  and  at 
the  court  of  Versailles.  Her  brilliant  dark  hair,  her  fair  complexion 
and  regular  features,  and  her  large,  fine  eyes,  soon  gained  her  many 
admirers  among  the  French  nobles.  The  Prince  de  Conti  was  one 
of  these,  and  he  presented  Lauzun  to  her  with  a pretty  speech  : “ I 
solicit  your  good  graces,  milady,  for  my  Lauzun — -pour  mon  Lauzun. 
Lie  is  very  mad,  very  extravagant,  very  amiable ; and  will  do  the 
honours  of  Paris  for  you  better  than  anybody.”  In  fact,  Lauzun  at 
this  time  had  already  acquired  a reputation  ; and  the  young  nobles  of 
the  time  who  would  be  a la  mode  fashioned  themselves  after  his 
model. 

De  Lauzun  immediately  began  to  aim  at  the  conquest  of  Lady 
Sarah,  and  for  that  purpose  was  gracious  and  extremely  civil  to  her 
husband,  and  very  soon  afterwards  hazarded  his  first  declaration  by 
letter,  which,  to  his  surprise  was  returned,  and  a rather  cutting 
speech  administered  to  him  at  the  next  meeting.  However,  Lady 
Sarah  did  not  hold  out  long. 

Lauzun  had  not  been  to  Madame  de  Deffand’s  supper-parties,  he 
tells  us,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  he  got  Madame  de  Luxembourg  to 
take  him  there  one  evening  when  he  knew  Lady  Sarah  would  be 
there.  Her  manner  was  quite  changed,  and  she  had  a little  note 
prepared,  containing  the  English  words,  “ I love  you,”  which  De 
Lauzun,  who  did  not  yet  know  English,  interpreted,  with  the  aid  of 
a dictionary.  Lauzun,  soon  after,  followed  Lady  Sarah  to  England. 
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His  revelations  respecting  his  adventures  there  in  love  matters  are 
cr.rious  ; but  his  “ M6noires  ” contain  no  general  sketches  of 
English  society.  Had  Lauzun  possessed  this  talent,  the  story  of  his 
life  would  have  had  more  interest  for  us ; but  neither  in  England  nor 
in  America  did  he  make  use  of  his  opportunities  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  narrate,  in  a piquant  manner,  his  own  personal 
adventures.  However,  his  narrative  affords  striking  proof  that  the 
tone  of  morality  was  in  those  days  sufficiently  lax.  Lady  Sarah 
Bunbury  proposed  at  length  to  Lauzun  to  sail  away  with  him  to 
Jamaica,  and  there  to  live  with  him — “the  world  forgetting,  and  by 
the  world  forgot  ” — in  a sort  of  adulterous  Elysium  \ but  this  was  a 
sacrifice  which  her  hero  was  not  prepared  to  make,  and  Lady  Sarah 
conceived  for  him,  in  consequence,  a cold  disdain,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him  as  a lover  from  thenceforward.  As  we  have 
said,  it  would  be  tedious,  unprofitable  work,  to  attempt  to  follow 
Lauzun  in  his  butterfly  chases  across  Europe,  and  up  and  down 
every  kind  of  staircase,  in  pursuit  of  frail  or  chaste  beauties  of  every 
degree  ; but  we  may  take  a glance  at  one  of  the  strangest  of  all 
De  Lauzun’s  love  adventures,  one  which  he  fell  into  in  England  with 
a Miss  Marianne  Harland,  one  which  was  countenanced  admiringly 
by  Miss  Marianne’s  sister,  who  also  joined  her  subsequently  in 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  Erench  Duke ; while  even  Lady  Harland, 
the  mother  of  the  fair  sisters — in  whose  house  Lauzun  was  treated, 
as  he  tells  us,  as  un  enfant  de  la  maison — was  so  subjugated  by  his 
graces,  that  she  condoned,  apres  coup,  all  their  impossible  declarations 
and  impracticable  vows. 

“Je  fis  demander  a Lady  Harland  un  quart  d’heure  d’audience. 
Apres  m’avoir  bien  gronde  et  m’avoir  fait  bien  de  reproches,  elle  me 
pardonna  a la  condition  que  le  quitterois  promptement  I’Angleterre. 
Ejifin  elle  ne  voulut  pas  me  don7ier  le  chagrin  de  pai'tir  sa?ts  dire  adieu  d 
Marianne;  et  ce  qiPil  y eut  de  plaisa7it  put  que  cette  7nere  terrible  fi7iit 
par  tolh'er  deva7it  elle  les  assura7ices  de  C amour  le  plus  te7idreP 

Lauzun,  however,  did  not  leave  England.  Yet  nothing  more 
improper  than  declarations  and  love-letters  passed  between  the 
parties,  though,  after  discovery  by  Lady  Harland,  the  wits  of  these 
strange  Platonic  lovers  were  put  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  continue 
their  correspondence.  Marianne,  indeed,  seems,  as  well  as  her  sister 
Fanny,  to  have  been  a sprightly  and  charming  creature,  if  we  can 
overlook  the  slight  blemish  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  attached 
to  a man  who,  although  he  was  a Lauzun,  was  already  married ; and 
the  impression  she  made  on  Lauzun  seems  to  have  corresponded  to 
her  attractions  both  in  strength  and  durability.  As  soon  as  Lady 
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•Harland  discovered  how  matters  stood,  in  spite  of  condonation,  she 
removed  her  daughters  from  London ; but  Lauzun,  either  in  person 
or  by  deputy,  contrived  to  follow  them,  and  put  Lady  Harland  to 
flight  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes  the  pair  of  transgressors  were 
even  driven  to  correspond  by  writing  on  the  windows  of  country  inns, 
and  sometimes  by  all  sorts  of  chance  messengers  and  disguised 
ambassadors. 

The  correspondence  was  sometimes  of  an  expensive  character. 
“For  M.  de  Lauzun,  at  the  French  Ambassador’s,”  Marianne 
superscribed  on  one  letter;  “he  will  give  five  guineas  to  the  bearer.” 
“ If,”  she  writes  naively,  “ we  were  not  the  most  intelligent  creatures 
in  the  world,  we  should  be  separated  for  ever.”  On  another  occasion, 
Lauzun  sent  his  English  professor,  with  all  his  family,  by  postchaise 
to  Winchester  on  a feigned  commission  to  Lady  Harland.  The  note 
for  Marianne  was  hidden  in  the  apron  of  a little  child,  from  which  she 
was  instructed  by  signs  to  take  it  while  the  professor  was  talking  to 
Lady  Harland. 

During  the  course  of  their  correspondence.  Sir  Marmaduke,  a very 
stout  and  heavy  Suffolk  baronet  (the  family  lived  near  Ipswich),  put  his 
hand  and  fortune  at  the  disposition  of  Marianne,  and  she  informed 
Lauzun  of  the  circumstance,  in  a letter  which  is  to  be  found  in 
De  Lauzun’s  “ Memoires,”  and  gives  us  anything  but  a high  opinion 
of  the  young  lady’s  morality,  though  it  is  a sprightly  piece  of 
composition.  Her  dear  Lauzun  must  think  himself  forgotten,  but 
pen  and  ink  have  been  denied  her,  and  her  parents  do  not  let  her 
out  of  sight ; however  she  snatches  an  hour  from  her  sleep  to  give 
him  a letter,  to  tell  him  of  her  ridiculous  position — for  who  could 
feel  it  like  Lauzun?  She  has  a lover,  who  has  not  committed  the 
clumsy  trick  of  getting  married,  like  her  Lauzun  ! Sir  Marmaduke 
puts  at  her  feet  his  fortune,  and  his  immense  person.  He  wants  to 
be  adored,  nothing  less — only  he  wants  to  be  adored  in  the  country, 
and  not  in  the  town,  and  she  finds  that  really  beyond  her  powers. 
Then  follows  a description  of  the  Suffolk  baronet.  Sir  Marmaduke 
is  as  big  as  an  arm-chair — very  stout ; however,  he  is  only  stout 
enough  now  to  be  disagreeable ; if  he  increases,  he  will  be  a 
curiosity.  This  enormous  mass  of  flesh  drinks  a good  deal  of  port 
wine,  hunts  the  fox,  and  keeps  race  horses,  just  like  you  do. 

“I — young,  pretty,  and  devoted  to  all  that  is  agreeable,  accus- 
tomed to  the  homage  of  all  that  London  can  offer  me  of  elegance 
and  refinement — to  be  the  wife  of  a fox-hunter,  and  condemned  to 
pass  my  life  between  my  husband  and  the  old  rector  of  the  parish, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  talk — if  I want  to  talk — to  the  less  drunk  of  the 
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two  ! Remember  Marianne— is  it  possible  ? My  fat  lover  is  pre- 
paring for  me  2.  fete  worthy  of  hina  at  the  Ipswich  races.  Why  should 
you  not  come  to  the  races?  No;  you  might  kill  the  ugly  creature. 
Wait^  at  leasts  till  I am  his  wife.  Adieu  ! Fanny  sends  you  a 
thousand  compliments,  and  I— I love  you  in  a way  which  would  be 
fearful  for  a young  lady  less  sure  of  her  head.” 

What  was  the  fete  which  Sir  Marmaduke  gave  Marianne  at  the 
Ipswich  races  ? He  had  made  a present  of  an  enormous  gold  cup, 
to  be  run  for  at  the  Ipswich  races,  and  was  resolved  to  win  it  himself 
with  his  own  horse,  and  place  it  at  the  feet  of  Marianne.  What  does 
Lauzun  do  ? He  had  a splendid  stud  of  horses  himself  at  New- 
market : he  sends  one  of  his  finest  racers  to  Ipswich  ; has  him  entered 
for  the  race  for  Sir  Marmaduke’s  gold  cup ; instructs  his  jockey  to 
ride  a waiting  race  and  pass  Sir  Marmaduke’s  horse  at  the  winning- 
post.  All  this  was  done ; and  the  jockey,  still  carrying  out  his 
instructions,  carried  the  gold  cup  to  Marianne.  In  the  cup  was 
the  note — “ Sir  Marmaduke  having  arrived  a little  too  late,  permit 
me  to  carry  out  his  intentions  and  to  place  the  cup  at  your  feet.” 
Marianne  recognized  the  handwriting.  “What  a charming  man!” 
she  cried  out ! and  Lady  Harland  herself  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased. The  unhappy  hunter,  says  De  Lauzun,  was  laughed  at  and 
never  reappeared. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Marianne  was  the  Princess  Czartoriska, 
of  the  royal  family  of  Poland,  to  whom  all  De  Lauzun’s  migratory 
affections  and  adorations  were  devoted  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  Princess  Czartoriska  was,  perhaps,  Lauzun’s  strongest  passion ; 
but  we  have  no  room  here  to  follow  him  in  his  wanderings  after  her 
from  England  to  France,  from  France  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  and, 
finally,  to  Poland,  where  Lauzun  made  a brilliant  figure,  for  a time, 
among  the  ladies  of  Warsaw.  To  say  the  truth,  Lauzun  was  capable 
of  taking  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  of  spending  an  enormous 
quantity  of  money  in  his  love  matters,  which  accounts  for  a good  deal 
of  his  success.  He  thought  nothing  of  taking  horse  and  riding  off 
a tremendous  journey  all  across  Europe  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  lady  of  the  hour. 

But  of  all  Lauzun’s  love  affairs — Platonic  and  otherwise — -his 
relations  with  Marie  Antoinette  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  give  the 
universal  lady-killer  a place  in  history.  After  his  return  from  his 
last  visit  to  the  Princess  Czartoriska  in  Poland  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  in  1775.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age ; and  the  Princesse  de  Gu^menee  and 
Madame  Dillon,  both  friends  of  Lauzun,  were  her  prime  favourites. 
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Both  these  ladies  had  spoken  , of  Lauzun’s  love  exploits  and  inter- 
minable success  to  the  young  queen,  and  excited  her  curiosity.  His 
reception  by  Marie  Antoinette  was  most  favourable.  In  less  than 
two  months,  says  Lauzun,  I became  “a  kind  of  favourite.” 

According  to  Lauzun’s  indelicate  and  fatuous  narrative,  if  the 
queen  did  not  fall  victim  to  his  conquering  graces,  it  was  all  owing 
to  his  own  reserve,  generosity,  and  fear  of  the  Bastille.  At  any  rate, 
so  much  is  clear,  that  Marie  Antoinette  showed  a great  deal  more 
lightness  and  frivolity,  and  exhibited  much  more  affection  and 
emotion  towards  Lauzun  than  became  a decent  wife ; while  it  appears 
certain,  also,  from  Lauzun’s  own  narrative,  that  matters  stopped 
short  of  real  culpability.  “ Voiis  etes  un  imbecile^  she  said  to 
Lauzun,  with  a laugh,  when  he  wished  to  leave  Court  to  join  his 
regiment.  The  favour  shown  by  the  queen  towards  Lauzun  was  soon 
remarked  at  Versailles.  Enemies  started  up  against  him  on  all  sides, 
and  the  evil  tongues  of  the  Court  were  very  busy  in  exaggeration. 

The  most  dangerous  scene  between  Lauzun  and  the  queen  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  happened  immediately  after  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Lauzun  heard  that  scandal  was  busy  with  the  queen’s  name. 
He  immediately  sought  an  interview  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  asked 
for  leave  to  retire  from  court,  alleging,  as  his  motive,  that  the  kindness 
of  the  queen  towards  him  was  misinterpreted.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  indignant  at  the  thought  of  giving  way  before  insolent  gossip ; 
and  a conversation  of  some  length  ensued,  ending,  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  with  the  words — “ JVe  ni'abandonnez  pas,,  je  wus  en  conjure; 
que  deviendraije  si  vous  abandonnez  V'  As  she  said  this,  Marie 
Antoinette’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  De  Lauzun  three  himself  at  her 
feet — touche  au  fond  du  coeurP 

The  queen  extended  her  hand.  Lauzun  covered  it  with  kisses. 
The  queen  bent  down  towards  him.  “ EUe  etait  dans  mes  bras  lorsque 
je  me  relevai.  Je  la  serrai  contre  nom  coeur  fortement  amsi;  elle 
rougit ; mais  je  ne  vis  pas  de  colere  dans  ses  yeuxP 

The  conversation  was  then  carried  on.  The  queen  still  insisted 
on  Lauzun’s  remaining  at  court.  Puis  je  a moiV'  cried  Lauzun. 

JV^Stes-vous pas  tout  pour  moil  Cest  vous  seule  que  je  veux  servir, 
vous  ttes  mon  unique  souveradne  ! Oui,,  vous  btes  ma  reine,,  vous  etes  la 
Reine  de  France  P This  perilous  scene  ended  with  these  words  of 
the  qneen — ‘'^Allez-vous-en ; cette  conversation  a dure  assez,  et  n^a  peut~ 
Ure  ete  que  trop  remarqueeP 

Lauzun,  with  a profound  reverence,  retired  to  his  room,  and  reflected 
seriously,  he  tells  us,  on  the  dangers  he  had  just  escaped.  Et 
quoique  ma  conduite  eut  ete  fort  imprudente,,  je  7ne  trouvai  heureux  qu'elle 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  I 
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ft  ait  pas  ete  plus  mauvaiseP  In  fact,  he  began  to  have  lively  visions 
of  the  Bastille ; and  this  the  more,  as  he  had  entertained  a strange 
scheme,  which  he  had  laid  both  before  the  Queen  of  France  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  for  placing  the  international  relations  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  hands  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Since  Lauzun,  con- 
vinced of  the  incapability  of  Louis  XVL,  had  been  projecting  some 
method  of  giving  the  queen  a share  in  the  government,  and  so  been 
tampering  with  matters  of  state. 

Lauzun,  thenceforward,  according  to  his  own  account,  made 
incessant  efforts  to  get  away  from  Court,  to  obtain  leave  to  serve 
the  Crown  abroad,  or  even  to  enter  the  service  of  Prussia.  All  these 
designs,  he  says,  were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  queen,  and  also  by 
the  king.  The  famous  scene  of  the  white  heron’s  plume,  which  the 
queen  had  remarked  in  De  Lauzun’s  helmet,  and  which  she  requested 
him  to  give  her  through  the  Princess  of  Giiemenee,  caused  immense 
scandal.  The  queen  wore  it  at  dinner,  and  asked  Lauzun  how  he 
liked  her  head-dress,  and  said  she  had  never  been  so  well  adorned. 
Later,  Lauzun  says,  “ The  queen  would  hardly  ever  permit  him  to 
leave  Versailles.”  Her  indiscretion  reached  such  a pitch  that  words 
were  overheard  which  ought  not  to  have  come  from  royal  lips,  and 
which  malignant  tongues  amplified  in  significant  fashion.  The  Due 
Lauzun  was,  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  French  nobles  who  took 
up  the  English  pastime  of  horse-racing ; he  ran  a horse  against  the 
Due  de  Chartres  for  a large  sum.  T'cii  taut  de  peur  que  si  vous 
perdez^  je  crois  que  je  pleureraip  said  the  queen  to  him  just  as  the 
horses  were  about  to  start.  On  another  occasion  the  queen  observed 
a fine  horse,  ridden  by  Lauzun’s  groom,  and  asked  for  it  as  a present. 
The  duke  by  way  of  pleasantry  refused.  Fuisque  vous  fie  voulez 
pas  me  le  donner^  je  le  prendsP  On  another  occasion  she  said  to 
him,  Oh  ! monstre^  vous  etiez  sur  de  gagnerj  when  she  had  made 
a bet  with  him  ; all  which  expressions  were  overheard,  and  the  talk 
which  they  occasioned  gave  De  Lauzun  successive  visions  of  the 
Bastille.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  continually  beseech- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  go  on  foreign  service — India  or  elsewhere ; but 
this  the  queen  steadfastly  opposed.  However,  after  two  years  of  such 
dangerous  notoriety  at  Court,  clouds  gathered  round  Lauzun’s  hitherto 
sunny  career.  In  the  first  place,  the  Countess  de  Polignac  supplanted 
De  Lauzun’s  lady  friends  in  the  queen’s  favour,  and  the  Countess  de 
Polignac  was  no  friend  of  Lauzun’s  ; in  the  next  place,  all  this  love- 
making,  horse-racing,  and  splendid  appearance  at  Court  had  cost  De 
Lauzun  enormous  sums  of  money.  He  was,  as  he  says  carelessly, 
considerably  in  debt,  the  reality  being  that  he  had  been  living 
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frightfully  beyond  his  means.  Madame  de  Lauzun,  he  says,  lightly, 
only  brought  me  150,000  livres  de  rentes.  I only  owed,  says  he, 
1,500,000  Iwres  on  a property  of  more  than  four  millions.  Madame 
de  Lauzun  only  brought  him  150,000  livres  de  re7ttes.  Lauzun’s 
creditors,  as  is  usual  with  such  creditors,  were  seized  with  a vehement 
desire  of  all  being  paid  at  once,  and  he  had  to  make  arrangements. 
Report  said  that  the  magnificent  gentleman  was  quite  ruined ; but 
this  was  not  true,  at  that  time,  at  least.  However,  Lauzun  had  the 
misfortune  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Prince  de  Guemenee, 
by  which  he  sold  his  landed  property  to  the  latter  for  a large  sum  of 
money  and  a life  annuity,  and  as  the  Prince  de  Guemenee,  with  all 
his  enormous  wealth,  became,  through  his  style  of  living  k la 
Lauzun,  subsequently  a bankrupt — the  life  annuity  was  lost.  How- 
ever, the  Due  de  Lauzun  managed,  according  to  his  own  account, 
his  money  difficulties  in  magnificent  and  most  satisfactory  style, 
although  his  enemies  went  about  spreading  very  damaging  reports 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  robbed  his  deserted  wife,  Madame 
de  Lauzun.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  some  generous  offers  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  come  to  his  assistance,  on  the  ground  that  part 
of  De  Lauzun’s  fortune  had  been  spent  in  his  service  in  diplomatic 
and  military  appointments,  De  Lauzun  made  henceforward  no  longer 
the  same  brilliant  figure  at  Versailles.  These  money  difficulties  of 
Lauzun  spurred  him  on  anew  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of 
serious  action.  War  between  France  and  England  was  imminent, 
for  France  was  then  meditating  on  the  momentous  step  of  supporting 
the  American  Colonies  in  their  revolt.  War,  also,  seemed  equally 
imminent  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Lauzun  was  active  in  his 
support  of  a proposed  expedition  against  our  possessions  in  India, 
of  which  the  chief  command  was  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Bussy,  and 
the  second  to  himself.  But,  as  this  project  hung  fire,  he  made 
advances  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  a command  in  her  army. 
While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Lauzun  busied  himself  with  his 

Memoires  ” and  with  reports  on  the  relations  of  France  and  England, 
which  gained  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  minister;  he  was 
a sort  of  unofficial  ambassador  in  England  for  a time  immediately 
before  the  rupture  with  France,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  Lauzun  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  our  settlements 
in  Senegal,  which  he  conducted  with  some  success,  and  after  that  he 
served  in  the  French  expedition  to  America  itself,  in  which  he  fought 
well,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Washington. 

His  “Memoires”  end  with  his  return  to  France,  after  the  peace  in 
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1783,  and  the  rest  of  his  career  is  to  be  sought  for  under  the  name 
of  Biron,  in  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  residing 
some  time  in  his  country,  and  finding  that  his  favour  at  Court  was 
gone  for  ever,  the  chief  sign  of  which  was  that  the  command  of  his 
regiment,  the  Gardes  Frajifaises,  which  had  been  promised  to  him, 
was  given  to  another,  he  joined  the  party  of  Philippe  Egalite',  and 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Biron,  as  the 
faithful  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  participated  in  all 
his  intrigues.  The  hand  and  tongue  of  Biron  were  soon  seen  to  be  so 
active  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  authorities  wanted 
to  appoint  him  to  the  government  of  Corsica,  a post  for  which  he 
had  formerly  applied  and  which  he  now  refused.  As  a member  of 
the  Asse7nblee  Nationale^  he  allied  himself  to  Mirabeau,  and  amid 
the  wild  rising  of  popular  feeling  was  constrained  soon,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  take  a very  decided  and  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
A man  of  the  mark  he  had  now  shown  himself  could  not  remain  an 
idle  spectator  without  danger.  AVhen  the  news  arrived  in  Paris 
that  a regiment  stationed  in  the  provinces,  of  which  he  had  the 
command,  had,  with  their  colonel  at  their  head,  cried  “ Vive  le  Roi^ 
au  diable  la  nation  r Biron  mounted  the  tribune,  and  demanded  the 
most  rigorous  punishment  of  the  transgressors.  He  was  now  no 
longer  the  brilliant  Due  de  Lauzun,  or  Due  de  Biron,  but  plain  citoyen 
Biron,  and  he  displayed  at  this  time  an  energy  and  activity  which 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  his  former  Don  Juan  state  of  existence. 
He  was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  Assembly  for 
examining  the  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  receiving  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  the  reports  which  he  rendered  of  his 
duties  are  full  of  real  or  simulated  republican  fire  and  vehemence. 
We  find  him  again  in  London,  joined  in  a diplomatic  mission  with 
Talleyrand.  Then  he  became  General-in-Chief  successively  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  of  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  of  that  of  La 
Vendee.  As  General  of  the  latter  army  he  showed  considerable  vigour 
and  good  sense ; but  he  barely  had  time  to  organise  his  irregular 
troops,  and  to  gain  some  first  successes  over  the  Vendean  revolt 
before  he  got  into  difficulties  at  Tours  with  the  Military  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  overlook  his  plans  and  movements. 
Ronsin,  one  of  the  Commission,  having  burst  into  the  council-room 
one  day  and  vociferated  in  a state  of  terror  against  a proposed 
movement  of  Biron’s,  Biron  unbuckled  his  sabre  and  said,  “ Repre- 
sentants,  I give  up  my  command  into  your  hands  rather  than  be  the 
general  of  officers  and  cowards  of  this  stamp.”  This  speech  cost 
Biron  his  head — He  was  sent  for  to  Paris  to  give  account  of  his 
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command,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  He  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  be  guillotined  on  the  ist  of  January,  1794.  He 
drank  and  ate  well  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  and  his  courage  and 
gaiety  did  not  fail  him  to  the  last.  When  the  executioner  came'  to 
take  him,  he  had  just  begun  a dozen  of  oysters.  “ Citizen,”  he  said, 
“ permit  me  to  finish,  and  drink  meanwhile  this  glass  of  wine  ; thou 
must  have  need  of  a little  courage  in  thy  line  of  business.”  Biron 
was  then  forty-six. 

Six  months  after  the  execution  of  Lauzun-Biron,  his  wife,  too, 
was  led  to  the  guillotine — it  was  said  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a 
mistake,  and  that  she  was  executed  under  a warrant  prepared  for  her 
homme  d'affaires.  Executions  were  so  common  that  the  executioner 
had  no  time  to  be  critical.  She  had  been  thrown  into  prison  as  an 
emigree.,  after  a temporary  absence  from  France.  Lauzun,  who  was 
then  commanding  the  Army  of  the  North,  on  receiving  news  of  her 
arrest,  wrote  an  energetic  letter  to  demand  her  release,  in  which  a 
phrase  is  to  be  found,  a phrase  expressive  of  Lauzun’s  regret  for  his 
neglect  of  the  wife  he  had  vowed  at  the  altar  to  defend  and  protect. 

He  had  then  been  entirely  separated  from  her  for  fifteen  years — 
ever  since,  in  fact,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  to  his  creditors  j but  even  before  that,  though  they  lived 
under  the  same  roof,  they  really  dined  even  at  the  same  table. 
Lauzun  never  overcame  his  first  feelings  of  aversion  to  his  marriage. 
Nevertheless,  there  wasmo  law  to  compel  him  to  consent  to  under- 
take its  responsibilities.  The  Duchess,  on  her  side,  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  no  fault  towards  him,  and  to  have  lived  a blameless 
life,  pitied  by  many  and  respected  by  all.  At  the  crisis,  however, 
of  Lauzun’s  money  difficulties,  she  showed  some  slight  asperity  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  the  separation,  since  she  began  law  pro- 
ceedings against  her  husband  ! But  her  wrongs  were  great.  She,  too, 
had  shared  the  first  liberal  impulses  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and 
a pleasant  speech  is  reported  as  having  been  made  by  her  to  Lafayette. 
They  were  both  sitting  together  in  her  box  at  the  Com'edie  Frangaise, 
when  two  oranges  were  thrown  into  it  from  the  pit.  “ M.  le  Marquis^ 
said  Madame  de  Biron,  ^^voild  les  premiers  fruits  de  la  Revolution." 

Two  or  three  years  later,  it  was  no  longer  oranges  but  heads  which 
were  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  as  Madame  de  Biron  and  her 
husband  were  destined  to  experience,  and  Lauzun’s  career  symbolizes, 
or,  rather,  his  two  careefs  symbolize  in  a strange  way  the  different 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom  from  that  in  which  he 
died.  His  life  began  on  the  knees  of  Madame  de  Pompadour — it 
perished  on  the  guillotine.  William  Stigand. 
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MT  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  finance,  more  or  less,  enters 
into  the  very  core  of  our  every-day  transactions.  Whether  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  capital,  the  discount  of  bills, 
or  engagements  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  finance  is  at  the 
base  of  ever^Thing.  Since  the  memorable  period  of  1862,  when  limited 
liability  ran  riot  through  the  land,  and  eventually,  as  was  predicted, 
proved  unlimited,  ruining  hundreds  of  thousands,  finance  has  held 
great  sway,  and  will  continue  to  exercise  influence. 

Although  the  crisis  of  1866  brought  down  Overend,  Gurney  and 
Co.,  the  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association,  and  other  limited 
establishments,  the  directors  and  managers  of  which  had  fostered  and 
expanded  the  system  beyond  legitimate  bounds,  it  will  again  revive, 
and  become  once  more,  as  is  almost  already  apparent,  a very 
dominant  power.  Previously  to  this  date  it  had  been  encouraged  to 
such  an  extent  that  “legitimate  finance,”  like  the  “legitimate  drama,” 
being  neglected,  every  description  of  sensational  movement  was 
brought  into  vogue  to  stimulate  and  force  forward  the  current  of 
general  enterprise.  Indeed  such  was  the  metamorphosis  business 
relations  experienced,  that  a series  of  papers,  “ Mosaics  from  the 
Panic,”  might  be  made  almost  as  interesting  as  Ruskin’s  “ Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,”  or  the  “ Stones  of  Venice.”  Finance,  as  then 
practised,  is  now  happily  almost  extinct.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
again  a rising  but  less  dangerous  element,  although  it  must  be 
vigilantly  watched  in  case  it  should  make  any  fresh  divergence  from 
the  proper  path. 

Among  the  old-fashioned,  steady-going  school  of  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers, it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  could  friend  Samuel 
Gurney  rise  from  his  grave  and  witness  the  devastation  created  by  the 
new  school,  and  find  the  old  house  at  “ the  corner”  incorporated  as  a 
wing  to  another  banking  establishment,  he  would  be  as  much  surprised, 
as  was  Lord  Overstone  when  the  firm  of  Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co. 
came  to  be  absorbed  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  The 
new  order  of  things  did  not  immediately  follow  the  death  of 
Samuel  Gurney  ; laxity  certainly  occurred  in  discount  transactions, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lombard  Street  soon  after  his  demise  ; 
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but  the  strong  indication  of  a departure  from  regular  rules  was 
when  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  was  raising  its 
branch  capital,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Company  com- 
menced issuing  Consolidated  Bonds  and  Debentures.  Then, — and 
then  it  was  in  reality  that  “ financing  ” became  a regular  trade  or 
profession,  and  solid  and  good  business,  with  moderate  profit,  was 
shunted  to  make  place  for  large  operations  with  risk,  that  ultimately 
entailed  heavy  sacrifices. 

The  facilities  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  through  the 
new  school,  were  also  soon  made  available  by  Mr.  James  McHenry, 
and  the  floating  of  their  securities  was  accompanied  in  other  quarters 
by  similar  questionable  operations,  until  everyone  rushed  into  the 
arena  with  their  own  particular  projects  and  schemes,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  ever-memorable  “ Black  Friday,”  which  paralysed 
credit  throughout  the  world  ; and  the  cries  of  distress  from  which 
reverberated  in  every  known  capital  from  England  to  the  far  East. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a crisis  never  before  equalled 
in  intensity,  and  though  we  are  partially  recovering  from  its  effects,  the 
want  of  confidence  prevailing  during  the  last  four  years  has  been 
most  marked  and  discouraging.  It  will  be  a long  period  before  we 
ever  again  witness  a wild  mania  for  general  enterprise,  but  there  are 
symptoms  of  approaching  activity,  which  will  render  it  advisable  that 
the  public  should  be  cauttoned  against  the  shoals  and  quicksands  that 
may  frequently  beset  them. 

We  therefore  propose  under  this  head  to  furnish  regularly  some 
observations  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  finance  and  investment, 
and  other  points  of  interest  that  may  be  culled  from  the  proceedings 
of  public  companies ; not  so  much  with  the  object  of  entering  into 
details,  as  to  present  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  funds, 
foreign  stocks,  railway  shares,  and  miscellaneous  securities.  The 
English  investing  classes  do  not  go  so  deeply  as  they  used  to  do  into 
Consols,  Reduced  or  N ew  Three  per  Cents. ; and  although  they  have 
been  recently  better  supported  through  the  influx  of  gold  and  the 
purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  they  are  avoided  by  persons  of 
limited  income,  because  they  do  not  return  a sufficient  rate  of  interest. 
Metropolitan  Consols — the  Stock  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works — is 
gradually  finding  a better  market,  because  bankers  and  assurance 
companies  have  lately  made  purchases. 

The  new  loans  recently  brought  out  have  been  the  Khedive  (Egyp- 
tian) and  the  Imperial  Japanese.  The  Khedive  operation  was  opposed 
tooth  and  nail  by  interested  parties  ; but,  ultimately,  it  was  a success 
here  and  in  Paris.  The  old  loans  receded,  because  they  were  said  to 
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have  been  disposed  of  on  speculative  account.  This  has  since 
proved  to  have  been  the  case,  and  a rally  has  consequently  set  in. 
There  are  those  who  predict  a 4 per  cent,  rise  in  this  stock,  through 
the  influential  combination  formed  to  support  it.  Other  Eg^^ptian 
securities  will  follow  in  the  same  direction  should  there  be  the  least 
tendency  to  advance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Egyptian  Stocks 
have  been  unnaturally  depressed,  and  that  it  would  require  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  investment  to  give  quite  an  altered  character  to 
their  value.  The  Imperial  Japanese  Loan  has  been  brought  out,  and 
it  is  said  was  subscribed  to  twice  the  amount  required.  But  the 
scrip  having  dropped  to  a heavy  discount,  this  is  not  evidence  of 
satisfactory  support  to  the  transaction.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a new 
security ; the  instalments  accrue  rather  rapidly ; and,  whilst  they  are 
payable,  there  may  be  a further  decline.  Some  capitalists  are  buying 
at  the  present  quotations,  but  others  are  waiting  to  get  in  cheaper ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  settlement  not  having  exercised  any  startling 
effect.  This  security  will  eventually  rally ; the  positive  character  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  impression  that  the  dividends  will  be  punctually 
discharged,  being  calculated  to  induce  purchases.  New  Grenada,  as 
a cheap  stock,  is  creeping  up ; and,  since  the  dividends  are  gradually 
increasing,  prices  may  go  higher.  Mexican  still  fluctuates,  but  a 
good  opinion  is  entertained  of  the  security  through  arrears  of 
interest,  and  the  notion  that  the  country  must  before  long  become 
tranquillised. 

Spanish  continues  to  advance,  the  new  operations  about  to  be 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Co.,  on  the  pledge  of  the 
Almaden  Mines,  being  calculated  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  country. 
Espartero  will,  it  is  expected,  be  king ; and  Prim  will,  there  is 
reason  to  presume,  be  his  successor.  The  late  rise  can  scarcely 
be  considered  commensurate  with  the  altered  prospects  of  the 
place,  now  the  finances  will  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
great  people  in  New  Court.  Portuguese  was  temporarily  interfered 
with  by  the  declaration  of  the  Marquis  Saldanha,  but  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry,  with  subsequent  concessions,  has  placed  this  stock 
in  a firmer  position.  Turkish,  after  being  very  strong,  has  once 
more  relapsed.  The  five  per  cents,  especially  have  been  run  up  to 
a high  point,  the  Greeks  having  been  buyers  under  a sy?idicate.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  advance  can  be  supported,  and  if  an 
unfavourable  reaction  should  take  place,  it  would  be  sudden  and 
extensive.  The  stock  may  be  locked  up  for  a time,  but  immediately 
sales  are  made  to  realise  profits,  the  result  must  at  once  be 
apparent.  Other  Turkish  securities  have  not  improved  in  pro- 
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portion,  and  therefore  we  consider  the  5 per  cent,  stand  at  a 
dangerous  point.  The  report  is  that  the  “ Bears  ” are  to  be  again 
squeezed,  and  perhaps  a further  advance  may  follow.  Peruvian  has 
been  rather  favourably  influenced  by  the  proposed  new  loan  for 
railways,  because  it  is  fully  anticipated  that  the  outstanding  debts 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  general  operation.  The  decision  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  ignore  the  quotations  of  Austrian  securities, 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  debt, 
will  serve  as  a caution  to  other  countries  not  to  trifle  with  the 
interests  of  bondholders.  Russian  securities  of  all  kinds  have 
reached  a high  figure,  particularly  the  last  Rothschild’s  loan. 
The  Dutch  are  persevering  buyers,  and  the  punctual  discharge 
of  the  dividends  keeps  them  in  a strong  position  as  investments. 
Chilian  and  Argentine  Stocks  are  better  than  ever;  the  scarcity 
of  the  former  makes  an  impression  on  their  value  almost  daily. 
The  Stock  of  the  St.  Domingo  loan  will,  it  is  thought,  improve. 

All  railway  shares  are  better,  and  likely  to  go  higher.  Traffics 
seem  to  be  viewed  as  favourable ; trade  is  recovering,  and  directors 
promise  economy  in  management.  Some  of  the  companies,  however, 
require  fresh  capital.  We  are  now  in  the  favourable  season,  and 
quotations  will  be  supported.  The  only  exceptions  are  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District,  which  have  suffered  from  pressure  of  sales. 
Bank  shares  have  improved,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  dividends 
will  be  good  this  half  year.  Quotations  are  likely  further  to  advance. 
Telegraph  shares  must  be  held  for  the  present.  They  will,  in  course 
of  timef  prove  a favourite  investment. 


NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 


With  hardly  an  exception,  every  change  in  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  has  been  one  of  progress — an  advance  in  influence  and 
circulation.  The  removal  of  the  Magazine  from  one  eminent  pub- 
lishing house  to  another  will,  we  hope,  be  another  step  onwards. 

In  taking  leave  of  Whitefriars  and  coming  Westward,  the  Editor 
acknowledges  with  satisfaction  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  late 
publishers  in  that  great  change  of  two  years  ago  which  saw  Sylvanus 
Urban  modernised  in  dress  and  in  manners.  The  extension  of  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  from  a modest  circulation  of  some 
hundreds  to  an  established  monthly  sale  of  many  thousands,  is  an 
ample  guarantee  of  the  judgment  which  dictated  that  important 
transformation.  This  great  success  has  been  largely  promoted  by  an 
association  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Bradbury  and  Evans,  and 
by  the  kindly  and  untiring  assistance  of  a staff  of  eminent  writers 
whose  feeling  for  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  is  one  of  sympathy 
and  veneration  for  a national  literary  institution. 

The  Editor  feels  assured  that  the  labours  of  the  last  two  years  will  influence 
the  future  of  the  Magazine,  tending  to  the  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  a revived  power.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  augment  its 
literary  value  and  general  usefulness.  With  this  object,  two  new 
features — conceived,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  spirit  of  “ a clear-headed  man 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a shrewd  man  of  business  like- Cave,  had  they 
lived  in  the  present  year  from  the  building  of  the  city  of  London  ” — 
will  be  introduced.  The  one  is  “ The  Investor,”  which  will  be  a 
careful  and  reliable  inquiry  into  the  commercial  and  financial  projects 
of  the  month,  contributed  by  one  who  is  in  the  foremost  rank  both  as 
a writer  and  an  authority  in  such  matters.  The  other  new  feature  is 
“The  Roll  of  Honour,”  which  will  be  The  Gentleman’s  Victoria 
Cross — a record  of  noble  deeds  done  in  the  present  day,  a tribute  to 
modern  chivalry,  a history  of  true  nobility.  The  “ Correspondence 
of  Sylvanus  Urban”  will  be  published  occasionally.  Contributions 
in  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  will  receive  every  consideration. 

Other  arrangements  have  been  made  that  will  mark  this  beginning  of 
another  page  in  the  history  of  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  as  the 
commencement  of  a new  lease  of  energetic  life. 

Joseph  Hatton, 

Editor  of  “ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 
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Victor  Hugo  has  been  accused  of  taking  too  great  a liberty  with  nature 
in  introducing  into  his  “ Toilers  of  the  Sea”  the  description  of  the  marine 
monster  that  he  calls  the  “ devil-fish  ” He  has  been  charged  with  creating 
the  polype  in  his  brain  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  his  romance.  As  if  a 
novelist  had  not  as  great  a licence  to  invent  an  animal  as  a situation ! Do 
the  naturalists  want  to  patent  all  the  possible  sensations  of  the  deep  ? If 
the  present  writer  were  vain,  he  might  call  himself  what  Captain  Cuttle 
called  Sol  Gills,  for  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  claim  he  can  declare  himself 
a lover  of  scientific  truth ; yet  he  delights  to  see  a little  poetic  science  in 
its  proper  place,  and  they  must  be  cynics  who  do  not.  But  the  curious 
point  in  connection  with  Victor  Hugo’s  fish  is  that  it  is  not  a fiction  after 
all,  since  it  tallies  closely  with  the  description,  by  Mr.  Lord,  the  naturalist, 
of  the  octopus,  a mollusc  of  the  cuttle  fish  tribe,  in  its  larger  state  of 
development.  The  naturalist’s  and  the  novelist’s  word  pictures  are 
strikingly  similar  when  we  eliminate  the  necessary  differences  of  diction  ; 
and  as  to  the  hero  Gilliat’s  encounter  with  the  hideous  cephalopod,  it 
might  be  read  as  an  excusably  exaggerated  rendering  of  a struggle  which 
a naturalist  in  Brazil,  Lucie  Hartt,  recently  had  with  a large  cuttle  fish, 
which  wound  its  long  arms  around  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  and 
held  fast  in  spite  of  helpless  struggles,  till  it  chose  to  release  its  embrace 
of  the  luckless  student  of  the  sea’s  wonders.  The  octopus  of  our  seas  is 
a dwarf,  but  it  grows  to  enormous  size  in  other  waters,  its  arms  reaching 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  a good  swimmer,  and  can  ramble  on  the  beach 
or  bottom  at  will.  Mr.  Lord,  whom  we  are  quoting  condensedly,  opines 
that  if  the  fish  should  wind  his  sucker-armed  limbs  around  a bather,  the 
embrace  would  be  fatal : he  feels  sure  that  it  paralyses  its  victim,  and  that 
if  it  got  firm  sucking  hold  of  any  object  or  being,  it  could  only  be  removed 
by  being  chopped  off  piecemeal,  unless  it  be  stabbed  in  one  vulnerable 
point,  when  the  countless  suckers  release  their  grip.  Anyone  who  will 
compare  Victor  Hugo’s  statement  with  these  few  lines  will  see  how  truly 
on  the  whole  the  novelist  has  been  to  nature;  certainly  he  has  kept 
within  poet’s  range  of  licence. 


It  will  take  some  time  for  the  American  idea  of  compelling  provision 
for  escape  from  fire  in  dwelling  houses  to  infuse  itself  into  our  legislature. 
Eleven  hundred  houses  in  New  York  have  been  furnished  with  escapes  in 
accordance  with  the  compulsory  act  lately  passed.  The  system  generally 
recommended  by  the  building  supervisor  of  the  State  City  consists  in  the 
perforation  of  the  party-wall  between  two  residences,  and  the  erection  of  a 
substantial  door,  conspicuously  marked  “ Fire-escape,”  to  be  used  by  the 
inmates  on  either  side  only  when  the  momentous  demand  arises.  British 
notions  of  privacy  might  resent  such  an  arrangement.  The  strength  of  a 
castle  being  that  of  its  weakest  part,  an  Englishman  would  naturally 
think  himself  unsafe  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of  wood  to  separate  and 
protect  him  from  his  neighbour,  and  that  obstacle  removable  by  a key  of 
which  he  has  not  sole  possession.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  so  many 
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people  should  be  burnt  in  their  bedrooms  while  means  of  escape  are  pro- 
curable without  knocking  down  party  walls.  Many  cautious  householders 
already  provide  themselves  with  rope-ladders,  which  they  can  make  fast 
to  their  window-sills  when  the  emergency  arises  ; but  we  do  not  recollect 
ever  hearing  of  an  escape  by  such  a contrivance : apparently  the  provision 
keeps  off  the  danger,  or  else  the  same  cautionary  spirit  that  prompts  the 
preparation  of  the  ladder  prevents  the  occurrence  of  the  necessity  for 
using  it.  For  a body  not  agile,  the  descent  of  a dangling  perpendicular 
flight  of  steps  would  be  about  as  easy  a performance  as  a waltz  on  a tight 
rope.  And  yet  the  rope-ladder  plan  is  the  only  feasible  one  for  domestic 
fire-escaping.  There  is  ample  room  for  a little  ingenuity  to  perfect  some- 
thing more  practicable,  or  at  least  not  calling  for  such  acrobatic  accom- 
plishments in  its  use.  Perhaps  compulsory  legislation  might  stimulate 
invention.  If  laws  are  made  when  necessities  for  them  arise,  surely  it  is 
time  this  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand,  for  upon  the  need  of  action 
there  can  be  no  question.  If  legal  interference  did  nothing  else,  it  might 
prevent  such  cases  as  that  lately  reported  of  a large  number  of  young 
women  being  lodged  at  night  in  the  topmost  storey  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
warehouses  in  London,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  with  small 
possibility  of  rescue,  if  fire  broke  out  below. 


In  Haussman-city  they  have  found  a grim  reminder  of  the  ultimatum 
of  architectural  glories.  Digging  in  the  Rue  Monge,  the  excavators  have 
come  upon  an  amphitheatre  that  dates,  so  the  archaeologists  say,  from  two 
centuries  before  Julian  the  Apostate  dwelt  in  his  loved  Lutetia.  In  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  street  years  ago,  the  builders  must  have  turned  up 
load  after  load  of  the  Roman  debris  without  knowing  its  origin  : they 
spoilt  a segment  of  the  circle,  but  luckily  the  rest  remains.  A moiety  of 
it  has  been  actually  laid  bare,  and  the  remainder  lies  below  a house  and 
the  garden  of  a convent.  The  form  of  the  structure  is  elliptical,  the 
exterior  diameter  measuring  about  four  hundred  feet.  It  is  admirably 
constructed,  and  the  arena  is  entirely  conserved  : 'the  combatants’  gate 
has  been  identified,  as  well  as  a wild  beasts’  cage,  and  various  architec- 
tural details.  The  rake,  too,  has  brought  to  light  a great  number  of  minor 
relics,  among  them  a gold  necklace  set  with  turquoises.  We  should  have 
our  suspicions  of  the  genuineness  of  these  valuable  exhumations  : the 
amphitheatre  had  not  a Pompeiian  burial ; it  stood  deserted  till  the  rains 
of  centuries  washed  over  it  the  loose  ground  of  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve, 
upon  the  plains  of  which  it  was  built.  Is  it  likely  to  have  been  abandoned 
while  jewels  were  hidden  only  beneath  its  surface  dust  ? Depend  upon  it 
the  relic  makers  of  whom  we  spoke  in  January  are  busy  in  Paris  just 
now.  A part  of  the  ground  under  which  the  circus  lies  belongs  to  an 
omnibus  company  : for  this  portion  the  Archaeological  Society  offers 
500,000  francs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  historian  of  Caesar  and  the  city 
itself  will  secure  the  preservation  of  the  whole  monument. 
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Some  day  a maritime  expedition  may  be  organised  to  visit  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  shores  and  islands  of  the  Globe  in  search  of  the  Europeans  who 
are  scattered  about  them  like  a band  of  skirmishing  Robinson  Crusoes. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  seaman  who  does  not  come  home  is 
lost  for  ever.  Enoch  Ardens,  less  the  poetry  of  their  situations,  exist  by 
the  hundred.  From  a recent  cruiser  in  the  Pacific  we  have  intelligence 
of  extraordinary  sprinklings  of  white  men  to  be  found  on  its  various 
islands,  living  either  alone  or  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  natives.  Indeed, 
they  make  themselves  entirely  at  home  with  the  latter,  accepting  the 
protection  of  the  chiefs  to  whose  tribe  they  attach  themselves,  and 
showing  their  superior  breed  by  making  the  inferior  savages  their  slaves  ; 
setting  them  to  paddle  their  canoes,  to  fish  for  turtle,  to  collect  shells,  and 
make  themselves  generally  useful.  And  what  wages  think  you  the  white 
man  pays  ? Occasional  scraps  of  tobacco.  He  has  taught  the  Aborigine 
the  virtues  of  the  weed,  and  it  has  become  the  desire  of  the  black  man’s 
heart ; it  even  passes  as  money,  for  obviously  coin  is  of  no  use.  But  it  is 
never  saved  : the  moment  a morsel  is  earnt  and  paid  it  is  rammed  into 
a pipe  and  puffed  vigorously  away.  This  tobacco-specie  is  procured  from 
any  whaling  and  trading  ships  that  may  be  hailed,  and  tortoise-shell,  pigs, 
and  fowls  are  given  in  return.  The  European  resident  keeps  favour  with 
his  protecting  chief  by  occasional  presents,  obtained  from  the  same 
sources,  of  an  adze  or  any  other  steel  tool,  a musket  or  a flask  of  powder; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  savage  hosts  are  remarkably  faithful  to  their  guests. 
At  one  island,  called  “Ascension,”  but  evidently  not  the  well-known 
station  of  that  name,  some  thirty  whites  have  taken  their  abode,  and  there 
are  many  domiciled  on  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
among  the  Figi,  and  in  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  of 
them  are  Americans,  some  are  wrecked  whalers,  some  deserters ; many  of 
them  might  be  worth  fetching  home ; but  a few,  would  not  be  welcomed 
on  their  native  soil,  for  they  are  runaway  convicts.  A directory  of  cast- 
aways might  be  a troublesome  book  to  compile,  but  it  would  have  its 
value,  especially  to  the  ethnologists  and  race-migration  students  of  the 
future. 


It  is  a sign  of  the  times  that  tramway  bills,  to  the  number  of  a dozen 
and  a half,  were  brought  up  for  second  reading  in  Parliament  on  a single 
evening.  Is  the  railway  system  dying,  and  are  we  henceforth  to  travel  on 
high  roads  only.?  Are  we  to  have  a tramway  king,  a tramway  Stephenson, 
a tramway  fever,  and  a tramway  panic  within  the  next  half-score  years  ? 
Are  we  now  on  the  right  travelling  track  and  have  we  been  persisting  in 
error  all  the  while  our  money  has  been  melting  into  cuttings  or  piling 
into  viaducts,  or  flowing  into  heavy  rolling  stock?  George  Francis  Train 
must  rejoice  when  he  reads  how  his  long  neglected  child  is  suddenly 
growing  into  gianthood ; and  he  must  be  bitter  too,  against  the  men  who 
accepted  his  invitations  to  those  splendid  turtle  lunches,  and  flattered 
him  in  five-minute  speeches,  and  then  laughed  and  cried  down  the  street 
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rails  upon  which  his  heart  and  purse  were  set.  One  wonders  whether  the 
new  tram  noise,  from  far  and  near,  is  a genuine  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  desirability  of  the  innovation,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  is  a con- 
coction by  the  engineers,  who  have  of  late  had  no  work  to  do,  and  are 
making  this  effort  to  raise  the  wind.  Given  a rail  that  will  not  disturb 
ordinary  traffic,  and  every  high  road  in  the  country  may  become  a railway. 
One  thing  only  is  needed  to  make  these  the  great  lines  of  heavy  traffic, 
and  that  is  some  kind  of  engine  that  will  run  up  and  down  hill  over  the 
iron  ways.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  thinks  that  a locomotive  could  be 
made  to  travel  on  the  common  roads  if  these  were  kept  at  a proper 
surface,  and  then  no  tramways  at  all  would  be  required  ; but  at  present 
this  is  only  a thought.  No  less  successful  than  the  road-rails  that  are  in 
work  have  been  the  trials  of  the  sky-rails,  which  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hodgson;  these  are  continuously  running  wire  ropes,  upon  which 
baskets  or  boxes  are  hung  to  travel.  Goods  and  minerals  only  have 
been  transported  by  this  means  as  yet ; but  we  may  live  to  see  thereby 
the  fulfilment  of  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy  about  passenger  carriages 
running  over  the  house  tops. 


On  a night  of  the  past  month  a number  of  delegates  from  seventeen  of 
the  younger  learned  and  literary  societies  of  London  met  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  a place  Avherein  to  lay  together  their  corporate 
heads.  This  meeting  ought  not  to  have  been  called  for.  You  who  are 
out  of  the  circle  of  savans  and  their  associates  may  wonder  how  the 
number  of  seventeen  separate  bodies  is  made  up  ; but  in  truth  on  the  whole 
society-list  there  must  be  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  We  only  hear  of  the 
“ Royal,”  the  “ Geographical,”  the  “ Ethnological,”  and  now  and  then  an 
echo  from  the  “Anthropological.”  Scarce  a whisper  ever  reaches  the 
public  ear  from  the  “ Statistical,”  the  “ Asiatic,”  the  “ Syro-Egyptian,” 
the  “ Harveian,”  the  “Juridical,”  the  “ Philological,”  the  “ Graphic,”  and 
the  more  obscure  or  less  noisy  associations  of  the  studious  and  the  wise. 
Yet  they  exist,  hid  away  almost  in  holes  and  corners,  in  one-pair  offices 
and  dim  back-parlours.  When  their  fellows  want  to  m.eet,  they  are 
obliged  to  crowd  into  stuffy  sitting-rooms,  or  else  sponge  upon  the  larger 
bodies  who  have  appropriate  trysting  places.  To  feel  their  way  to  greater 
comfort  and  independence  was  the  object  of  the  representatives  aforesaid. 
Naturally  it  was  thought  that  as  Government  lodged  some  of  the  tip-top 
institutions  luxuriously,  it  might  do  something  towards  providing  at  least 
a common  lodging-house  for  the  lesser  assemblies.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
building  of  separate  offices  for  museums  and  libraries,  and  including  three 
or  four  respectable  meeting  rooms  common  to  all  the  tenants.  You  will 
point  to  the  “ Albert  Hall  ” at  Kensington  : we  were  pointing  there  also 
when  we  said  that  the  meeting  of  delegates  ought  not  to  have  been  called 
for.  If  the  right  thing  had  been  done,  the  money  spent  upon  that  hall 
would  have  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a meeting-house  for  the 
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London  societies,  on  some  appropriate  plan  and  in  an  accessible  locality' 
This  one  thing  needful  is  not  supplied  by  the  Kensington  hippodrome  in 
the  slightest  degree.  We  believe  no  word  v/as  spoken  with  reference  to 
it  at  the  gathering  we  are  alluding  to,  so  utterly  useless  is  it  in  the  eyes  of 
men  of  science.  It  is  prostituting  the  name  ot  science  to  use  it  in  connec- 
tion with  an  edifice  of  such  unscientific  capabilities.  What  do  our  pro- 
fessors, doctors,  and  students  want  with  an  arena  to  hold  8,000  people,  an 
orchestra  to  seat  1,000  fiddlers,  a steam-blown  organ,  amphitheatre,  boxes, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  a concert-room  ? A row  of  six-roomed  houses 
for  offices  and  an  Ebenezer  chapel  for  a meeting  room  would  be  a far  more 
satisfactory  provision  for  them.  The  sham  intentions  of  the  Albert  Hall 
are  proclaimed  by  the  fact  that  while  it  is  rearing  its  emptiness,  seven- 
teen scientific  bodies  meet  to  cry  out  for  shelter. 


Hippophagy  is  gaining  favour  in  France,  at  all  events.  The  enthu- 
siastic horse-eaters  of  that  country  have  announced,  delightingly,  the 
amounts  of  their  consumption  since  the  first  dishes  of  viande  de  cheval 
furnished  their  uninviting  tables.  It  was  only  on|  the  9th  of  July,  1866, 
that  the  Paris  Prefect  of  Police,  after  consulting  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  taking  the  advice  of  the  Emperor,  authorised  the  establishment 
of  horse  butcheries  : and  before  the  next  jour  de  Van  the  Parisians  had 
devoured  902  animals  ! The  amount  of  flesh  which  French  cookery  can 
render  into  edible  meat  is  about  200  kilogrammes  or  420  pounds  from 
each  beast ; so  that  in  that  short  six  months  there  were  consumed  nearly 
400,000  pounds  of  horse-beef.  During  the  next  year,  1867,  2,152  equine 
carcases  were  cut  up  and  sold  within  the  city  ; and  in  1868  the  number 
rose  to  2,421.  These  represented  just  about  one  million  pounds  of  solid 
meat,  not  counting  the  giblets,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  not 
wasted.  Remember  that  Paris  is  not  France  in  the  matter  which  these 
figures  represent.  For  the  whole  country,  data  are  not  procurable  ; but 
they  who  can  best  judge  set  down  the  consumption  for  1868  at  two  million 
kilogs,  or  over  four  million  pounds  weight.  So  elated  are  the  hippo- 
phagists,  that  they  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  help  spread  the  taste 
for  the  meat  of  their  adoption  by  ordaining  that  horses  for  alimentation  be 
killed  in  the  same  abbatoirs,  and  sold  in  the  same  shops  with  beef,  mutton, 
and  veal,  also  by  providing  for  inspection  of  the  horseflesh  exposed  for 
sale,  and  by  ordering  the  traffic  therein  to  be  unfettered  by  octroi  dues. 
The  prices  of  the  flesh  is  generally  about  half  that  of  beef  for  correspond- 
ing joints. 


It  happens  too  frequently  that  scientific  investigations  and  discoveries 
of  the  highest  class  meet  with  the  least  share  of  public  appreciation,  and 
correlatively,  that  the  greatest  discoverers  get  fewer  honours  than  those 
whose  lesser  achievements  fall  within  the  scope  of  popular  comprehension. 
The  state  of  things  is  regretable,  but  it  is  inevitable  ; for  we  cannot 
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expect  the  populace  always  to  honour  what  they  cannot  understand  ; 
though  they  will  do  so  sometimes.  One  of  these  out-of-reach  discoveries 
has  recently  been  consummated  by  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  The  researches  that  led  up  to  it  have  occupied  the  doctors 
attention  for  some  years,  but  the  fruit  only  came  forth  in  the  last  Bakerian 
lecture — an  annual  discourse,  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  in  accordance 
with  a bequest  from  one  Henr>^  Baker,  who  died  ninety-six  years  ago. 
The  subject  refers  to  the  continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  of 
matter,  and  the  fact  now  fully  proven  is,  that  these  two  diverse  forms  are 
only  distant  stages  of  the  same  condition  of  material,  and  are  capable  of 
passing  into  one  another  by  a series  of  gradations  so  gentle  that  the 
passage  shall  now^here  present  any  interruption  or  break  of  continuity. 
This  conclusion  has  been  drawn  especially  from  experiments  upon  car- 
bonic acid,  which  from  a tenuous  gas,  confined  in  fine  tubes  of  glass  and 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure — something  like  three-quarters  of  a ton 
to  the  square  inch — was  found  to  pass  gradually  and  steadily  into  a limpid 
fluid.  Important  as  is  this  discover)^,  regarded  merely  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a purely  scientific  fact,  it  is  still  more  interesting  as  a step 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  alchemical  dream — the  solidification  of 
gases.  Its  bearing  upon  future  researches,  who  shall  predict  ? There  is 
no  foreseeing  how  far  it  may  shed  light  into  the  processes  of  nature  : to 
even  the  cosmologist  it  may  be  a key  to  knowledge,  for  there  are  gaseous 
nebulae  and  solid  stars  in  the  sky,  and  he  wonders  whether  the  one  has 
not  been  formed  from  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A COUSIN  FROM  INDIA. 

E has  come,  Mademoiselle ! Your  cousin  from  India 
has  arrived.  Pie  awaits  you  downstairs,”  cried  Marie, 
one  of  the  servants  at  the  convent  of  the  Augustines, 
near  St.  Ouen,  as  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  room 
occupied  by  Mademoiselle  Sophie — better  known  in  her  own  country 
by  the  name  of  Sophia. 

Enjin  iu  le  verras^"  said  Therese,  Sophie’s  fellow-pupil  and 
confidante. 

Sophie  rose,  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  to  see  whether  her  face 
presented  any  very  evident  signs  of  emotion,  smoothed  her  hair 
almost  mechanically,  pressed  The'rese  by  the  hand,  and  turned 
towards  the  door. 

“You  look  charming,  only  calm  yourself,”  said  Therese,  as  Sophie 
left  her  to  hurry  down  stairs. 

In  the  parlour,  where  visitors  were  received,  stood  a tall  dark 
complexioned  young  man,  who,  but  for  the  effect  of  the  Indian  sun, 
would  have  been  fair. 

Pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  Sophie  opened  the  door,  rushed 
towards  him,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  as  she 
had  never  kissed  anyone  before. 

The  young  man  was  far  too  well  bred  not  to  return  the  embrace  of 
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the  affectionate  young  girl  who  clung  so  tenderly  to  his  lips.  Ht* 
kissed  her  without  aftectation;  naturally,  sincerely,  and,  above  all, 
passionately.  Tire  kiss  that  Mario  gives  and  receives  from  Patti  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  scene  in  Faust. 

“ How  long  it  is  since  I have  had  a letter  from  you,  George  ! 1 

kne^v  your  regiment  was  coming  home,  but  why  did  you  not  write?” 
said  Sophie  at  last,  sighing  and  smiling  at  the  same  time. 

“You  will  never  forgive  me  1”  exclaimed  the  young  man  in  a tone 
of  despair.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  looked  into  her  face,  and  saw, 
what  had  already  stmck  him  when  she  first  entered  the  room,  how 
very  pretty  she  was. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  forgive,”  Sophie  replied,  advancing  towards 
him,  and  resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

The  young  man  kissed  her  again,  but  this  time  only  for  a moment, 
and  on  the  forehead. 

“ How  frightened  you  look  !”  said  Sophie,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  ; 
“ and  how  much — how  very  much  ! — you  are  changed.” 

The  young  man  blushed  red — Indian  red — through  his  bronzed 
skin,  but  said  nothing. 

Sophie  gave  a start. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  who  you  are!”  she  called  out 

“ Oh,  what  have  I done  ! This  is  not  George  at  all.” 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  began  to 
sob.  Then  suddenly  rising,  and  without  condescending  to  take  an)- 
further  notice  of  the  malefactor  who  had  dared  to  gather  honey  from 
lips  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  she  walked  towards  the  door. 

The  malefactor,  however,  followed  her. 

“ Listen  to  me  one  moment,”  he  exclaimed ; “ I implore  you  not 
to  leave  me  without  hearing  what  I have  to  say.” 

“ Say,”  she  replied,  in  a broken  voice ; “ what  words  can  ever 
excuse  such  infamous such  atrocious  conduct?” 

Just  then  Madame  Eugdnie,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  made  her 
appearance. 

“ Tliank  heaven,  madame,  you  have  come!”  said  Sophie.  “A 
dreadful  thing  has  happened.  This  is  not  my  cousin  ! This  is  some 
impostor  !” 

She  again  began  to  sob. 

“ Sophie,  my  dear  child,”  said  Madame  Eugenie,  monsieur  may  not 
be  your  cousin,  but  that  does  not  make  him  an  impostor.  The 
world  no  doubt  contains  numbers  of  impostors,  but  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  apply  the  term  to  everyone  who  does  not  happen  to  be 
your  cousin.  To  whom,  monsieur,  have  I the  honour  of  speaking?” 
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My  name  is  Leighton,”  said  the  young  man,  in  poor  but  respect- 
able French.  He  gave  the  superior  a card,  on  which  she  read, 
■“  Mr.  Alfred  Leighton.” 

“ Though  I have  not  the  honour  to  be  mademoiselle’s  cousin,”  he 
continued,  “yet,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  suggest,  madame,  I am 
no  impostor.  I have  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  mademoiselle’s 
displeasure,  and  I regret  it  with  all  my  heart.  I regret  it  much  more 
deeply  than  she  will  ever  believe.  But  I came  here  with  no  deceitful 
intentiom  I did  not  send  my  card  in,  because  my  name  was  unknown 
both  to  you,  madame,  and  to  mademoiselle ; and  I spoke  the  exact 
truth  when  I said  I came  from  mademoiselle’s  cousin,  Captain 
Thornton.” 

Sophie  looked  wildly  at  the  offender,  but  did  not  utter  a syllable. 

“After  all  there  is  no  harm  done,”  said  the  superior.  “We  heard 
yesterday  from  the  doorkeeper,  who,  as  you  must  have  perceived,  has 
not  made  a vow  of  silence,  that  an  English  gentleman  had  been  here 
who  had  just  arrived  from.  India,  and  who  brought  news  of  Made- 
moiselle Sophie’s  cousin.  Sophie,  like  myself,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Englishman  from  India,  who  had  come  specially  to  St  Ouen 
with  news  of  her  cousin — she  had  not  seen  him  for,  oh,  I don’t  know 
how  many  years — was,  without  doubt,  the  cousin  himself  Otherwise, 
monsieur,  if  we  had  not  mistaken  you  for  Captain  Thornton,  you 
would  not  have  been  admitted.  As  it  was,  but  for  the  natural 
eagerness  of  Sophie  to  see  her  relation,  it  is  I,  not  she,  Avho  would  in 
the  first  instance  have  received  you.” 

' “I  find  that  I have  undertaken  a most  difficult  task,”  said  Capt. 
Thornton’s  emissary.  “ I have  letters  to  give  to  mademoiselle  which 
I was  requested  to  place  in  her  hands  alone.” 

“ I decline  to  receive  them,”  interrupted  Sophie. 

“ That  is  what  I was  afraid  of,”  said  Alfred  Leighton.  “ Capt. 
Thornton,  however,  begged  me  to  deliver  them  to  you,  and  I should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  execute  his  commission.” 

“ You  can  give  them  to  madame,”  suggested  Sophie,  looking 
straight  before  her,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  Leighton. 

“ Pardon  me;  I was  desired  to  give  them  to  you  alone.” 

“ To  me  alone  !”  she  exclaimed  sarcastically.  “ My  cousin  might 
at  least  have  chosen  a more  discreet  messenger.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  formed  a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  me,” 
said  Leighton., 

Sophie  remained  silent. 

“ I hope  some  day  you  will  see  reason  to  change  it !” 

Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  this  little  speech  in  self- 
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defence,  Sophie  asked  die  superior  to  excuse  her,  and  left  the 
room. 

Sophie  went  up  stairs  to  weep  in  secret,  and  to  tell  the  tale  of 
her  deception  and  humiliation  to  the  sympathetic  Therese. 

But  Therese,  on  hearing  how  poor  Sophie  had  welcomed  and 
embraced  the  wrong  man,  and  how  le  faux  cousin,  instead  of  warning 
her  off,  had  taken  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  as  though  he  had 
been  dying  of  love  for  her,  burst  out  laughing. 

“ You  look  upon  it  as  only  a jest,  do  you  ? ” said  Sophie. 

“No,”  answered  Therese,  “but  it  is  laughable  all  the  same,  that  a 
young  girl  should  mistake  an  utter  stranger  for  her  future  husband, 
and  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  still  more  amusing  that  he 
should  enter  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  error.” 

“You  are  an  unfeeling  girl,”  said  Sophie. 

“No,”  replied  The'rese,  “I  am  really  very  sorry  for  you;  but  the 
circumstances,  I repeat,  are  droll.  You  mustn’t  be  annoyed  with 
me,  Sophie,  and  for  your  own  sake  you  really  ought  not  to  take  so 
serious  a view  of  the  affair.” 

“What  a villain  {scelerat)  he  must  be  I ” said  Sophie;  ^\'ho  could 
not  help  taking  a serious  view  of  the  affair. 

“ No,  not  a villain,”  remonstrated  Therese.  “ I dare  say  most 
other  men  would  have  done  the  same  if  they  had  been  in  the  same 
position.  You  looked  very  charming,  you  were  bursting  with  affec- 
tion, and  then  your  demonstration  took  him  by  surprise.  No,  all 
things  considered,  I should  have  had  a worse  opinion  of  him  if  he 
had  repelled  you.  Oh,  my  poor  Sophie,  to  throw  away  the  first  fruits 
of  your  youthful  love  at  random  in  this  manner ! What  an  original 
girl  you  are  !” 

Sophie  had  now  become  a little  more  composed. 

“ I shall  never  see  him  again,”  she  said,  “ that  is  one  thing.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  you  are  sure  to  see  him  again,  if  he  is  your 
cousin’s  intimate  friend.  Besides,  he  must  make  his  excuses  to 
you.” 

“ I don’t  need  his  excuses.  His  conduct  is  inexcusable.” 

“ He  may  not  think  so.  But  I don’t  know  what  the  code  of 
politeness  would  say  in  the  matter.  Such  a case  as  this  can  scarcely 

have  been  foreseen However,  you  have  not  told  me  what  he 

is  like,  or  what  he  had  to  say  to  you  about  your  cousin.  I should 
like  to  know,  par  exeniple,  what  he  will  say  to  your  cousin  about  you, 
or  is  this  terrible  though  accidental  embrace  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
secret  between  you  for  ever?” 

“He  has  not  told  me  anything  about  my  cousin,  tie  has  some 
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letters  from  him,  I believe,  but  I would  not  take  them.  I suppose 
he  will  give  them  to  Madame  Eugenie.” 

‘‘Ah,  you  turned  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  released  you.  I see  !” 

“That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  I discovered  that  he  was  not  my 
cousin.” 

“And  how  did  you  find  that  out?” 

“ He  looked  confused,  and  I questioned  him.  Otherwise  I don’t 
think  he  is  so  very  unlike  George,  and  anyone  could  see  that  he  had 
just  arrived  from  India.” 

“ If  you  mean  to  receive  every  young  man  who  returns  from  India 
in  that  style ” 

“ On  the  contrary,  if  George  himself  were  to  come  now,  I don’t 
know  how  I should  receive  him.” 

“Before  giving  way  to  your  feelings,  you  would  require  positive 
proofs  of  his  identity,  I suppose  ? That  would  be  rather  chilling  for 
him.  But  the  kisses  of  a young  English  girl,  so  sentimental  and  so 
full  of  naivete^  must  not  be  delivered  at  another  time  at  the  wrong 
address.  You  have  already  learnt  prudence,  but  the  lesson  was 
indeed  a severe  one.” 

“ I shall  never  forget  it,”  said  Sophie,  with  a sigh. 

Naivete^  again!”  replied  Therese.  “He  also  will  rememiber  it, 
and  thus  you  and  this  Indian  will  have  one  memorable  and  stiiking 
souvenir  in  common,  and  belonging  to  you  two  alone — for,  on 
consideration,  I am  sure  your  cousin  will  never  know  anything 
about  it  You  would  not  like  to  tell  him,  nor  would  he  like  to 
hear  it” 

“ I shall  never  mention  it  again  to  any  living  being.” 

“ As  for  the  Indian,  he  will  be  a monster  if  he  does  not  keep  the 
secret” 

“ I don’t  think  he  is  a bad  man,”  said  Sophie. 

“ You  called  him  a villain  just  this  moment?” 

“Yes,  but  I don’t  think  he  would  behave  like  a villain  coolly  and 
deliberately.  I cannot  help  being  in  a rage  with  him ; but  there  is 
nothing  mean  about  his  appearance.  I can  never  forgive  him,  nor 
myself  either,  but  he  was  very  sorry  afterwards,  and  I don’t  think  he 
would  do  such  a thing  again.” 

“ I should  not  be  too  sure  of  that  if  you  gave  him  the  chance,  and 
as  for  regretting  it,  though  he  is  bound  to  apologize  to  you  in  the 
most  humble  manner  possible,  depend  upon  it  he  regrets  nothing 
except  that  you  can  never  mistake  him  for  your  cousin  a second  time. 
When  I think  of  that  I almost  pity  him,  I do  indeed.” 

“ One  of  my  dearest  illusions  is  destroyed  for  ever,”  said  Sophie. 
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“WTiat  dream  was  that?”  asked  Therese. 

“It  was  the  simplest  thing  possible.  I had  always  said  to  myself 
that  no  man  in  the  world  but  one  should  ever  kiss  me — alwa}’s 
excepting  of  course  my  father.” 

“ Ah ! but  accidents  don't  count ; and  after  all  what  may  happen  to* 
you  any  day  if  you  play  at  forfeits  ? ” 

“ I never  played  at  forfeits.  ^And  if  at  forfeits  you  throw  your 
arms  round  gentlemen’s  necks  and  kiss  them  as” — 

“As  you  kissed  the  Indian,”  intermpted  Tlierese — 

“ Then  forfeits  are  a very  strange  game,  in  which  I shall  ne\Tr 
take  part.  . . Don’t  you  remember  the  German  tale  of  the 

young  girl  who  vowed  that  no  man  should  ever  see  her  leg  unless  he 
married  her  ?” 

“ That  must  have  been  before  the  invention  of  crinoline  ?” 

“ I believe  it  wasw  However,  this  young  girl,  who  was  so  discreet — 
though  not  more  discreet,  perhaps,  than  other  young  girls — met  with 
an  accident  one  day.  She  fell,  and  the  leg  which  she  had  sworn  no 
one  but  her  husband  should  ever  behold,  was  exposed  to  tlie  view  of 
a mere  passer  by.” 

“ How  ver}^  terrible,  and  did  she  make  him  many  her?” 

“She  made  him  marry  her;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  I was  only 
thinking  how  shocked  the  youn_g  girl  must  have  been  when  the 
accident  happened.  She  must  have  felt  much  as  I did  when  I found 
that  I had  thrown  myself  into  the  anms  of  tlris  stranger.” 

Just  then  Marie  entered  the  room  to  say  that  Madame  la  Sup taieure 
wished  to  see  Mademoiselle  Sophie  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  IE 

AN  APOLOGY. 

“Why  what  can  have  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Leighton  ?’"' 
asked  Madame  Eugenie..  ‘^Wiat  did  you  say  to  the  youmg  man  to* 
frighten  hum  so  ? ” 

“ I frighten  him  !”  exclaimced  Sophie, 

“Well,  he  seemed  very  much  alarmed.  I felt  sure,”  continued.' 
the  Superior,  “like  yourself,  that  he  was  your  cousin.  But 
don’t  you  think  it  was  a strange  thing  to  attack  him  and  to  treat  him 
with  positive  incivility  because  he  happened  to  be  some  one  else. 
Mr.  Leighton  is  a very  well  brought  up  man  (im  homme  tres  bien 
eleve)  and  he  feels  deeply  the  impoliteness  of  which  you  have  beer, 
guilty  towai'ds  him.” 
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Oil,  indeed  ! I shall  have  to  apologize  to  him  now  for  having 
kissed  him,  I suppose  !”  said  Sophie  to  herself 

“ Why  did  you  refuse  to  receive  his  letters  ? He  had  come  from 
London,  or  at  least  from  Paris,  all  the  way  tov  St  Ouen  to  deliver 
them  himself  He  had  been  recommended  to  call  personally  by  your 
father.  There  is  nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  except  indeed,  that 
he  asked  for  you  instead  of  inquiring  in  the  first  instance  for  me.  But 
he  is  an  Englishman  and  does  not  know  our  rules.  Nor  would  that 
have  made  any  difference  if  the  teuriere  and  that  other  chatterer 
Marie  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  to  say  absolutely,  when  he 
called  to-day,  that  he  was  your  cousin.” 

Sophie  was  obliged  to  listen  to  this  lecture  in  silence. 

“ What,  now,  will  you  say  to  your  father  when  you  are  requested  to 
explain  your  behaviour  to  Mr.  Leighton  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Leighton  will  not  make  any  complaint  on  the  subject,  I am 
sure.” 

“ And  if  he  should  have  enough  delicacy  to  abstain  from  doing  so, 
is  not  that  an  additional  reason  why  you  should  regret  having  wounded 
him  ? Wounded  him  too  for  what  ? Because  after  rushing  down 
stairs — I could  hear  at  what  pace  you  were  descending  the  staircase — 
to  welcome  your  cousin,  you  unfortunately  found  no  cousin  to 
welcome  ! A little  more  restraint  would  have  been  becoming.  I can 
understand  your  disappointment ; but  that  Mr.  Leighton  should  be 
made  the  victim  of  it  was  certainly  not  just.” 

“ How  warmly  she  takes  his  part ! ” thought  Sophie.  But  she  was 
still  condemned  to  silence, 

“ What  he  must  think  of  you  I can  scarcely  allow  myself  to  con- 
sider. He  knows — indeed  every  one  seems  to  know — of  your 
childish  engagement  to  your  cousin.” 

“ Childish,  madame  ? Why  childish  ? ” asked  Sophie. 

At  least  it  was  made  when  you  were  quite  a child.  And 
because  your  cousin,  whom  you  choose  to  regard  as  your  future 
husband—” 

“ Choose  to  regard  ! ” said  Sophie  ; ‘Hut  we  have  papa’s  consent!” 

“ Pray  do  not  interrupt  me.  Because  your  cousin,  whom  it  pleases 
you  to  regard  as  your  future  husband,  is  announced,  you  go  into 
transports  of  delight ; and  when  the  visitor  turns  out  to  be,  not  your 
cousin,  but  some  one  who  brings  news  of  him,  then,  instead  of 
thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  you  insult  him  ! Yes, 
I may  almost  say  that  you  insulted  him. 

“lam  very  sorry,  I am  sure,”  replied  Sophie,  at  last,  “ if  I said 
anything  wrong,  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  now  ? ” 
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“It  can  very  easily  be  remedied,”  said  INIadame  Eugenie.  “ I^Ir. 
Leighton  is  still  here.” 

Sophie  gave  a little  start. 

“ I begged  him  to  wait  until  you  became  a little  more  reasonable, 
and  he  kindly  consented  to  do  so.” 

Sophie  saw  what  was  coming,  and  had  a great  mind  to  tell  Madame 
Eugenie  precisely  what  had  taken  place.  But  she  knew  that  she  had 
only  herself,  and  her  own  precipitancy,  to  blame,  and  dreaded  the 
Superior’s  displeasure. 

“ What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Madame  ?”  she  asked. 

“ What  I desire  you  to  do,  above  all,  is  to  receive  the  letters  which 
Mr.  Leighton  brings  you.  One  was  to  me,  from  your  papa,  who 
authorises  you  to  read  those  sent  to  you  by  your  cousin,  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  me  previously.” 

“ I have  no  objection  to  your  reading  all  of  them,”  said  Sophie, 
“ indeed,  I should  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Madame,  if  you  would.” 

“ That  is  not  necessary.  But  I was  about  to  sa)',  that  after 
receiving  the  letters,  which  Mr.  Leighton  has  been  kind  enough  to 
bring  you,  it  would  be  becoming  on  your  part  to  express,  or  at  least 
to  hint  at,  the  regret  which  you  really  ought  to  feel  for  your  conduct 
towards  him  just  now.” 

“Certainly  I will  receive  the  letters  from  him,  Madame,”  replied 
Sophie," “ since  you  order  me  to  do  so;  but  pray  do  not  subject  me  to 
the  humiliation  of  making  excuses  to  him.” 

“ On  this  point  I do  not  insist  at  all.  It  is  not  absolutely  your 
duty,  but  it  would  at  least  be  graceful  on  the  part  of  a young  lady  to 
act  as  I have  suggested.” 

“ But  how  can  I apologise  to  him  for ” she  stopped  abruptly. 

“In  this  matter,  do  as  you  please ; but  we  must  not  keep  hlr. 
Leighton  waiting  any  longer.” 

The  Superior  opened  the  door  of  the  parloir^  and  went  into  the 
ante-room  adjoining  it,  where  the  ambassador  from  India  was  waiting. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Sophie,  finding  herself  caught  in  a trap,  made  a 
sudden  and  rather  malicious  resolution. 

“ I am  most  distressed,”  said  Alfred  Leighton,  in  English,  as  he 
returned  to  the  parloh^  “ that  you  should  have  been  caused  so  much 
trouble.  Miss  Arnold,  on  my  account ; but  it  will  be  very  kind  of  you 
if  you  will  let  me  give  you  up  my  letters.  Here  is  one  from  your 
father ; he  has  gone  to  see  a friend  at  some  distance,  or  he  would 
have  accompanied  me  here  himself ; and  here  is  rather  a large  packet 
from  Captain  Thornton.” 

Sophie  took  the  letters,  and,  after  a little  hesitation,  said — not 
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knowing  what  to  say — “I  hope  Captain  Thornton  was  quite  well 
when  you  last  saw  him  ? ” 

“ Yes  j he  has  now  quite  recovered.” 

“ I did  not  even  know  that  he  had  been  ill  j but  that  accounts  for 
his  not  writing.” 

“ Oh,  he  was  dangerously  ill  some  months  ago ; if  you  were  to  see 
him  now  you  would  scarcely  know  him.  I beg  your  pardon,”  he 
added,  seeing  that  this  last  remark  had  made  Sophie  blush.  “ Will 
you  excuse  me,”  he  continued  immediately  afterwards,  “ if  I ask  you 
how  long  it  is  since  you  have  seen  your  cousin  ? ” 

“I  saw  him  the  day  before  he  left  England  to  join  his  regiment — 
now  about  six  years  ago.” 

“You  must  have  been  very  young.  Miss  Arnold?  ” 

“I  was  about  thirteen,”  said  Sophie,  “or  scarcely  so  old.” 

“ I am  astonished,”  said  Leighton,  “when  I think  of  it,  that  I 
should  ever  have  been  so  rash  as  to  undertake  to  bring  you  these 
letters.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  they  enclose,  then  ? ” asked  Sophie. 

“ But  Thornton,”  he  continued,  without  answering  her  question, 
“ is  my  greatest  friend,  and  I thought  I was  bound  to  take  charge  of 
them,  when  he  asked  me  to  do  so.  I have  need  of  the  greatest 

indulgence  from  you,  and and 1 am  afraid  I am  not  likely  to 

obtain  it.” 

“ Speak  French,”  said  Sophie,  looking  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
glance  towards  the  Superior. 

“ 1 have  only  now  to  add,  Mademoiselle,”  he  continued,  “ that  I 
regret,  or  rather  that  I am  bound  to  apologize  for,  my  importunity  in 
asking  to  see  you,  instead  of  leaving  my  letters  at  the  gate ; but  you 
will  understand  the  position  in  which  I was  placed,  and  that  I had 
given  a positive  promise  to  deliver  them  to  you,  personally.” 

“I  am  sure,”  intervened  the  Superior,  “that  Mademoiselle  Arnold 
is  only  too  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  calling  yourself.” 
— She  at  the  same  time  gave  Sophie  a look,  which  was  at  once  under- 
stood. 

“ If  I received  you,”  began  Sophie,  nerving  herself  for  the  effort, 
“in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  believe  me  that  I regret  it  most 
deeply,  and  far  more  than  I can  ever  express.” 

“ Ah,  Mademoiselle  ! ” interrupted  Leighton,  who  understood  the 
true  meaning  of  the  pretended  apology. 

“ I wish  I could  efface  it  from  my  recollection,  and  from  yours,” 
continued  Sophie,  “and  I can  assure  you  that  I can  never  forgive 
myself  for  my  hastiness  and  want  of  thought.” 
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‘‘ Assez  ma  petite^'*  whispered  jNIadame  Eugenie,  who  thought 
Sophie  was  excusing  herself  rather  too  fully. 

“ I am  exceedingly  grieved,”  said  Alfred  Leighton,  on  his  side, 
“ that  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  speak  to  me  in  this  manner.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  happiness  I experienced  in  meeting  you.” 

Sophie  blushed,  and  this  time  to  the  ears ; while  Leighton  bowed 
to  her  and  to  the  Superior  and  left  the  convent. 

Marie  was  waiting  in  the  passage  outside  the  parloir  to  see  the 
Indian  cousin  as  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  Jacqueline,  th^touricrc^ 
inspected  him  carefully  as  he  passed  through  the  outer  gate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A PACKET  OF  LETTERS. 

“Will  you  read  the  letters?”  said  Sophie  to  the  Superior, 
remembering  the  convent  rule  on  the  subject. 

“Not  unless  you  wish  to  show  them  to  me,”  replied  Madame 
Eugenie,  “ They  all  come  as  it  were  from  your  father,  but  if  there 
is  anything  in  them  that  you  may  wish  to  consult  me  about  afterwards, 
do  not  hesitate  to  confide  in  me.” 

Alfred  Leighton  had  already  given  Madame  Euge'nie  to  understand 
what  the  contents  of  Captain  Thornton’s  letter  must  be. 

“You  behaved  charmingly  at  last,”  said  the  Superior,  “ I knew 
you  were  a good,  obedient  girl,  but  you  went  further  than  I 
intended.” 

“ I did  my  best,”  said  Sophie. 

“ So  you  did,”  replied  Madame  Eugenie.  She  kissed  her  and 
told  her  to  go  and  read  the  letters  by  herself. 

The  letters  which  Sophie  carried  upstairs  to  devour  hastily  and  to 
digest  at  leisure,  were  from  three  different  persons. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  a letter  from  Sophie’s  father,  which  was 
of  course  not  the  first  to  be  opened. 

Secondly,  there  was  a letter  from  her  cousin,  which  she  had  torn 
open  before  she  had  reached  her  room. 

Thirdly  there  was  a packet  of  letters  in  her  own  handwriting. 

“ What  a correspondence  !”  said  Therese,  who  had  been  anxiously 
awaiting  Sophie’s  return;  “which  do  you  begin  with?” 

Sophie  had  already  opened  the  letter  from  her  cousin,  she  changed 
colour,  gave  the  letter  to  Therese,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
began  to  sob. 
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“ Tears  again  ? What  a day  this  is  to  be,”  said  Tlierese,  “ what 
can  have  happened  now,  Sophie?” 

The  letter  which  had  caused  Sophie  so  much  grief  was  as 
follows  : — 

Madras,  March  1 86 — 

“ My  very  dear  Sophie, 

“ It  is  now  a long  time  since  I wrote  to  you.  But  I never  was  a 
good  correspondent,  and  I have  been  so  wretchedly  ill  for  the  last  few 
months  that  to  write  has  been  out  of  the  question.  All  sorts  of 
things  have  happened  to  me  of  late.  I often  think  of  the  pleasant 
time  we  passed  together  when  you  were  a very  little  girl  and  I was 
scarcely  more  than  a boy.  It  is  easy  to  form  delightful  projects  at 
that  age,  but  not  so  easy  to  carry  them  out  afterwards.  I wonder 
whether  you  would  even  recognize  me,  if  you  were  to  see  me  now.” 

(“  Always  this  question  of  recognition,”  thought  Sophie.) 

“Instead  of  going  home  with  the  22nd  Hussars,  I have  made 
a very  advantageous  exchange  into  an  infantry  regiment  which  has 
just  come  out.  If  I remain  in  India  six  years  longer”  (“Six  years 
longer  ! ” said  Sophie  to  herself  with  a pang),  “ I am  sure  you  will  not 
know  me  at  all. 

“ I have  now  an  important  piece  of  news  to  communicate,  which  I 
make  a point  of  sending  to  you  before  any  one  else.  I am  in  sober 
reality  going  to  be  married,  and  before  you  receive  this  letter  shall 
have  led  the  future  Mrs.  Arnold  to  what  is  poetically  called  the 
hymeneal  altar.  How  impossible  this  would  have  seemed  six  years 
ago  ! But  ‘ rhomme  propose  et  Dim  disposed 

“ What  changes  take  place  in  this  world.  But  the  grief  of  leaving 
you  was  my  first  sorrow,  and  I can  assure  you,  my  charming  Sophie, 
that  when  at  some  distant  day  I return  to  England,  the  greatest 
pleasure  I shall  look  forward  to  will  be  that  of  seeing  you  again. 

“ I would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  able  to  keep  your 
letters,  which  have  aflforded  me  so  much  pleasure.  But  on  con- 
sideration I think  it  best  to  return  them.  I do  not  like  to  trust 
them  to  the  post.  Besides,  fancy  sending  sixty-six  letters,  all  in  a 
lump,  by  post  ” (“  I sent  them  to  him  by  post,  nevertheless,”  repeated 
Sophie).  “ They  will  be  given  to  you  by  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
named  Leighton.  He  is  not  in  the  22nd,  but  he  is  a very  good  fellow 
all  the  same ; and  I have  made  him  promise  to  deliver  this  and  the 
other  letters  either  to  yourself  personally  or  to  your  father.  I have 
written,  however,  to  my  uncle  at  length  on  the  same  subject. 

“ Trusting,  my  ever  dear  Sophie,  that  you  will  not  forget  me,  and 
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that  when  I return  to  England,  dried  up  and  peppery  as  a capsicum, 
you  will  still  be  able  to  recognise  in  me  something  of  the  schoolboy 
who  loved  you  so  much,  and  to  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  a little 
girl, 

“ I remain,  yours  always  most  affectionately, 

“ George  Thornton.” 

“ Of  the  two  I prefer  the  fmix  cousin^'  said  Therese,  when  she  had 
finished  reading  the  letter,  “ but  you  have  had  a fortunate  escape. 
It  is  better  that  you  should  be  deceived  by  him  now  than  that  he 
should  have  betrayed  you  afterwards.” 

Fortunately  I have  one  resource  left,”  exclaimed  Sophie,  still 
weeping,  “ I can  take  the  veil.” 

“A  Protestant  take  the  veil?”  inquired  Therese. 

I can  become  a Catholic,”  answered  Sophie. 

“And  your  father?”  asked  Therese. 

“ He  little  cares  what  I do.  You  have  not  seen  the  letter  he  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Leighton  ? Look  at  it.” 

Therese  took  the  letter  which  Sophie  held  out  to  her,  and  read  as 
follows  — 

Chateati  Tiimny,  St.  Ouen^  May  l^th,  186 — 

“ My  dearest  Sophie, 

“ Mr.  Leighton,  the  bearer  of  this  note,  brings  news  from  George. 
I dare  say  Madame  Eugenie  will  receive  him  if  you  ask  her  to  do  so. 
From  what  Mr.  Leighton  tells  me  I can  guess  the  contents  of 
George’s  letter  to  you.  Do  not  blame  tne  in  the  matter.  You  know 
what  I said  from  the  beginning.  If  you  are  really  distressed  confide 
in  the  Superior,  who  has  been  a true  mother  to  you.  But  you  are 
too  sensible  a girl  and  have  too  much  character  to  let  this  little 
trouble  prey  upon  you.  You  will  no  doubt  consider  George  a very 
heartless  young  man.  All  I think  of  him  is  that  he  is  a young  man. 
They  are  all  the  same.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  you  can 
send  word  by  Mr.  Leighton,  who  is  going  to  stay  with  me  for  a few 
days.  Good  bye,  I shall  see  you  soon. 

“Your  affectionate  papa, 

“ Richard  Redgreave  Arnold.” 

“Your  father  is  quite  right,”  said  Therese,  “you  ought  not  to  allow 
3’ourself  to  be  affected  by  what  such  a cousin  as  that  writes  to  you. 
A man  you  have  not  seen  for  six  years,  and  who  has,  no  doubt,  grown 
worse  every  year,  as  you  every  year  have  grown  better.” 
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“ I cannot  help  caring  for  him,”  replied  Sophie  ; “ I cannot  help 
caring  for  him,  even  now.  Every  day  for  the  last  six  years  I have 
thought  of  him,  prayed  for  him ; and,  oh,  how  I have  longed  to  see 
him  ! How  could  he  forget  me,  when  I wrote  to  him  so  constantly, 
and  told  him  all  I thought,  all  I felt,  all  I hoped  for ! Only  look, 
Therese,”  she  continued,  taking  up  the  packet  of  returned  letters,  and 
exhibiting  them  as  so  many  material  proofs  of  her  constancy  and 
affection.  She  gazed  at  them  for  a few  moments,  and  then  suddenly 
threw  them  into  the  fire. 

“ There’s  a good  girl,”  said  Therese,  “ forget  him  ; he  little  knows 
what  a treasure  he  has  lost.” 

Give  me  his,  also,”  and  the  faithless  cousin’s  letter  Avas  consumed 
in  company  with  her  own. 

“ I knew  you  had  plenty  of  courage,”  said  Therese  ; “ all  I wish 
now  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  were  here,  and  that  the  fire  Avere 
bigger.” 

“ Ah,  for  shame  ! ” cried  Sophie. 

“Yes,  my  darling,  I Avould  burn  him  also  for  the  pain  he  has  caused 
you.” 

“ It  is  sad  to  think  of,”  said  poor  Sophie,  sighing,  and  Aviping  her 
eyes  for  the  last  time ; “ but  I am  afraid  that  if  every  man  who  broke 
his  promise  to  a young  girl  Avere  to  be  burned ” 

“ There  would  be  a great  many  bonfires,”  interrupted  Therese, 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  too  serious,  “ and  the  price  of  Avood  would  go 
up.  Yes,  I am  afraid  that  is  true.” 

“ It  need  never  happen  more  than  once,  after  all,”  said  Sophie, 
mournfully  ; “ it  is  like  death  in  that  respect.” 

“ Allans  ma  petite  Sophie^  I thought  you  were  not  going  to  give  Avay 
to  melancholy  ? ” remonstrated  Therese. 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? ” asked  the  unhappy  girl. 

“ Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  not  to  break  your  heart  for  an 
absurd  Indian,  Avho  cannot  appreciate  you,  and  whom  you  have  not 
seen  since  you  were  thirteen.  Par  exemple^  do  English  girls  of 
thirteen  really  give  and  accept  promises  of  marriage?  They  are 
precocious  ! ” 

“ They  are  deceived,  like  girls  at  all  ages,”  replied  Sophie,  Avho 
thought  the  world  ought  to  come  to  an  end  because  her  cousin  had 
forgotten  the  vows  he  had  made  six  years  before  to  a little  school- 
girl. 

“ Shall  you  tell  Madame?  ” asked  Therese. 

“ I shall  tell  no  one.” 

“Well,  I cannot  leave  you  here,  my  poor  child,  to  pine  by  your- 
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self,”  said  Therese,  at  last,  and  the  classes  will  begin  directly.  Let 
us  go  down  stairs.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LA  CARITA. 

At  the  Augiistines,  as  at  other  convent  schools,  young  girls  are  pre- 
pared in  a very  elaborate  manner  for  the  world,  by  nuns  who  have 
renounced  the  world  for  ever.  How  pious  women,  who  have 
deliberately  given  up  all  thought  of  matrimony,  and  have  chosen 
for  themselves  what,  if  not  absolutely  the  better,  is  very  probably 
the  safer  life,  can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  educate  young 
ladies,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  catching  husbands,  I do  not 
know  ; but  so  it  is.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  pupil  is,  doubtless, 
cared  for ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  those  accomplishments  which 
are  thought  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the  advantageous  “ settle- 
ment ” of  a young  lady  in  this  world  are  not  forgotten. 

Drawing,  singing,  instrumental  music  of  various  kinds,  were  culti- 
vated with  particular  care  at  the  Augustines,  and  Sophie  was  already 
an  excellent  pianist,  and  played  the  harp  like  a young  St.  Cecilia. 
As  for  the  convent  choir,  in  which  the  nuns  and  their  pupils  sang 
together,  it  was  celebrated  for  miles  round,  and  the  Abbe  Poiret  had 
often  complained  that  the  strangers  who  attended  service  in  the  con- 
vent chapel  seemed  much  more  impressed  by  the  singing  of  the  Sisters 
and  their  young  charges  than  by  his  sermons. 

This  was  the  afternoon  for  practising  choral  singing,  and  The'rese 
justly  thought  that  this,  or  any  other  occupation,  would  have  a good 
effect  in  diverting  Sophie’s  attention  from  Indian  subjects. 

They  went  down  stairs,  passed  through  the  roherie^  where  four  nuns, 
detached  for  this  particular  service,  were  occupied  all  day  long  in 
making  clothes  for  the  rest  of  the  inmates  ; through  the  lingerie^  where 
the  linen  of  the  convent  was  kept  in  large  presses,  and  at  last  reached 
the  schoolroom. 

The  Superior  was  already  there.  She  smiled  on  seeing  Sophie 
enter,  went  up  to  her,  and  said,  “ I am  so  glad  you  are  not  late ; I was 
afraid  your  letters  might  have  detained  you,  and  our  choir  would  have 
suffered. — That  is  not  your  place,  Therese,  the  contraltos  are  on  the 
right.” 

Madame  Eugenie  took  her  seat  at  the  harmonium,  struck  a chord, 
and  the  convent  choir  was  about  to  commence  La  Carita.,  Rossini’s 
beautiful  hymn  for  female  voices,  when  the  convent  parrot — the 
inevitable  parrot — uttered  a note  of  most  unmusical  quality.  Although 
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this  interruption  was  by  no  means  unexpected,  and,  in  fact,  was 
looked  for  as  a matter  of  course,  it  caused  a general  titter  among  the 
assembly. 

“ Tie  up  the  parrot’s  beak,”  said  Madame  Eugenie  ; an  order  which 
one  of  the  nuns  proceeded  to  execute.  The  offending  bird  was  kept 
chained  to  a perch  in  a room  called  the  infirmary,  where  its  presence 
served  to  amuse  the  convalescents  and  patients,  none  of  whom  at  this 
time  were  seriously  ill. 

The  parrot’s  beak  having  been  carefully  tied  up  with  a thread  of 
green  silk,  the  fair  young  choristers  began  their  chant  anew ; and 
Sophie  found  in  the  sweet  music  a temporary  consolation,  which  no 
words  could  have  given  her. 

Her  clear  soprano  voice,  though  not  loud,  was  of  penetrating 
quality,  and  had  a timbre  of  its  own,  so  that  it  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  mass  of  other  voices. 

Alfred  Leighton,  who  had  lingered  near  the  convent,  was  attracted 
by  the  singing,  of  which,  however,  only  a faint  sound  reached  him. 
He  approached  the  side  of  the  building  from  which  it  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  found  a group  of  listeners  collected  at  one  of  the  outer 
doors.  Alfred  wondered  whether,  by  some  chance,  it  happened  to 
be  the  custom  of  this  convent  to  admit  amateurs  at  a stated  hour  to 
hear  the  performances  of  the  choir. 

The  amateurs  were  not  of  a very  distinguished  kind,  and  Alfred 
observed  that  each  one  was  armed  with  a pot  or  pan  of  some  descrip- 
tion, and  wielded  a large  wooden  spoon. 

The  amateurs  looked  with  a jealous  eye  at  Alfred,  “ Qii'est  ce  done 
qidil  vient  faire  ici^  celui  IciV''  said  one  of  them.  “ Has  he  not  enough 
to  eat  at  home  ? ” 

“If  he  comes  near  me,”  said  another,  “ I shall  drop  my  iron  pot 
on  his  toes.” 

“ Des  betisesT  said  a third.  “ He  wears  a coat  worth  fifty  francs. 
If  he  is  hungry  it  is  not  for  Madame  Eugenie’s  soup,  but  for  the  eyes 
of  one  of  the  pensionnairesd 

La  Carita  was  repeated  a second  and  a third  time. 

Alfred  listened  and  tried  to  distinguish,  and  fancied  he  could 
distinguish  Sophie’s  voice  from  the  others,  ^^hen  the  lovely  melody 
had  been  sung  a third  time,  Madame  Eugenie  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  execution,  and  the  concert  came  to  an  end.  The  atmosphere 
was  still  full,  of  harmonious  sounds  when  the  doors  were  suddenly 
opened  and  the  troop  of  beggars  with  their  pots,  pans,  and  wooden 
spoons  pressed  in. 

Et  cet  autre^  it  ne  vient  pas  entd  servant  who  had  opened 
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the  door  and,  who  was  no  other  than  Marie.  It  was  now  dusk ; but 
she  saw,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  what  a mistake  she  had  made. 

'■^Pardon,  Monsieur,  niille  pardo7is  she  exclaimed,  as  she  recog- 
nised Alfred,  who,  on  his  side,  seeing  what  a mistake  he  had  made, 
said  nothing,  but,  with  a slight  inclination  of  the  head,  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DESPAIR  ! 

At  the  meal,  corresponding  to  what  in  England  is  called  “ tea,” 
and  which  at  English  schools  is  called  “ tea  ” all  the  same,  even  though 
no  tea  be  drunk  thereat,  the  Superior  asked  Sophie  whether  she 
had  received  any  good  news  from  India. 

Sophie  had  the  audacity  to  reply  that  she  had;  upon  which 
Madame  Eugenie  opened  her  eyes  a little,  but  made  no  remark. 

“ Excellent  news,”  added  Sophie  ; “ there  will  now  be  no  obstacle, 
Madame,  to  my  remaining  here  for  ever.” 

“ Ah,  my  poor  Sophie,  you  are  too  impulsive,”  said  the  Superior. 
“You  wish  now  to  throw  yourself  into  a convent,  as  a little  while  ago 
you  threw  yourself  into  the  room  where  there  was  a stranger  whom 
you  mistook  for  a dear  friend.  You  must  make  no  mistake  as  to  the 
true  character  of  a convent,  and  of  that,  as  yet,  you  know  nothing. 
But  you  do  not  look  at  all  well,  my  poor  child.” 

“No,  I do  not  feel  well;”  answered  Sophie,  and  it  would  have 
been  vain  for  her  to  have  maintained  the  contrary. 

“You  are  dressed  too  lightly,”  remarked  the  Superior.  “You  are 
wearing  your  muslin  already,  although  it  is  now  only  spring,  and  as 
cold  as  winter.” 

In  winter  the  pupils  at  the  Augustines’  Convent  wore  dark  green 
dresses  with  bonnets  to  match,  so  that  seen  from  a distance,  when 
they  were  out  walking,  they  looked  like  a company  of  riflemen.  In 
summer,  however,  the  prescribed  attire  was  a white  muslin  dress  witli 
a green  sash  (bonnet  of  straw  trimmed  with  green — gloves  at  dis- 
cretion) ; and  Sophie,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  had  received  her 
visitor  from  India  in  summer  costume. 

Green  is  seldom  found  a becoming  colour — though  what  colour 
is  unbecoming  worn  by  a really  pretty  girl  ? But  the  Superior  of  the 
Augustines’  could  not  undertake  to  disfigure  her  pupils,  all  she  could 
do  was  to  give  them  a toilette  as  little  calculated  as  possible  to 
encourage  vanity. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  ways  of  tying  a green  sash,  and  a 
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plain  white  dress  is  always  so  becoming  to  a young  girl,  that  Sophie, 
on  the  occasion  of  Alfred’s  visit,  looked  as  charming  as  though  she 
had  been  created  for  that  special  and  sole  purpose. 

“ I am  glad  you  wore  the  grasshopper’s  dress,”  said  Therese.  “ I 
like  you  better  as  a grasshopper  than  as  a beetle.” 

It  was  an  accepted  fact,  or  rather  an  accepted  joke,  based  upon 
something  resembling  a fact,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Augustines’  looked 
like  grasshoppers  in  their  white  dresses  with  sashes  of  green,  gauzy 
silk,  and  like  beetles  in  their  dresses  of  dark  green  cloth. 

“It  matters  very  little  now,”  answered  Sophie,  “what  I wear.” 

“ For  a grasshopper  you  are  not  very  lively.” 

“Lively?  No,  indeed  ....  But  good  night.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  my  head  aches,  and  I must  go  to  bed.” 

“ Poor  girl ! . . . . Good  night,”  said  Therese. 

Sophie  kissed  her,  blushing  as  though  she  were  ashamed  of  what 
she  was  doing,  and  retired  to  her  bedroom. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

IL  BACIO. 

When  Aboulhassan  and  Schemselnihar  met  at  the  door  of  the 
Palace  of  Continual  Pleasures  they  embraced  with  so  much  transport 
that  they  both  fainted  on  the  spot,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  if  the  female  attendants  who  had  followed  Schemselnihar  had 
not  supported  them.  Nor  was  it  until  “stimulants  had  been 
applied,”  in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the  directions  of  some 
Humane  Society  of  the  period,  that  the  lovers  returned  to 
consciousness.'" 

When  la  Petite  Fadette  gave  her  “fadet”  a kiss  of  love,  the  youth 
lost  his  head  and  all  but  swooned,  t 

When  the  ecstatic  Louis  Lambert  kissed  for  the  first  time  the  lips 
of  his  divine  Pauline,  he  fell  into  a fit  of  meditation  and  passed 
gradually  into  a state  of  catalepsy.  J 

But  these  young  persons  were  violently  in  love  with  one  another 
before,  whereas  Alfred  had  never  seen  Sophie,  nor  Sophie  Alfred, 
until  they  fell  into  one  another’s  arms  at  their  first  meeting  m the 
parloir  of  the  Augustines’  Convent. 

It  was  awkward,  especially  for  Sophie  ! 


* Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment.  f ‘‘La  Petite  Fadette,”  by  Georges  Sand, 
f “Louis  Lambert,”  by  H.  de  Balzac. 
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As  for  Alfred,  if,  after  what  had  passed  he  had  not  been  desperately 
in  love  with  Sophie,  he  would  have  deserved  nothing  less  than  death — 
on  the  principle  which  made  the  Spartans  put  to  death  ill-conditioned, 
incapable  children,  from  whom  nothing  manly  could  be  expected. 
He  had  seen  her  for  three  minutes ; he  had  seen  her  above  all  in  a 
moment  of  expansion ; he  knew  as  much  of  her  as  Romeo,  at  the 
period  of  the  balcony  scene,  knew  of  Juliet;  Fate  had  thrown  her 
into  his  arms,  and  he  felt  in  the  still  living  pressure  of  her  lips 
the  seal  of  Fortune,  There  was  nothing,  he  thought,  so  angelic  in 
the  way  of  costume  as  a white  dress,  and  Sophie’s  green  sash  had 
twined  itself  round  his  heart. 

These  details  may  appear  trivial  and  even  absurd  to  those  who 
never  were  in  love,  or  who  forget  what  their  habitual  state  of  mind  was 
until  the  fever  left  them.  But  Alfred  loved  Sophie  so  completely 
that  her  defects  (for  she  had  defects)  charmed  him  as  much  as  her 
beauties.  Thus,  one  of  her  lower  teeth  was  a little  crooked,  the 
effect  of  which  was  analogous  to  that  of  a mouche  on  a beautifully  fair 
skin.  It  drew  attention  to  her  teeth  in  general,  which  were  as  white 
as  milk,  as  brilliant  as  ivory,  and  as  delicate  as  mother  of  pearl. 

From  that  time  forward  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something 
insipid  in  the  beauty  of  a woman  who  had  perfectly  straight  teeth. 

This  was  not  merely  love  at  first  sight ; it  was  love  at  first  sight, 
love  at  the  first  touch  of  the  hand,  love  at  the  first  pressure  of  the 
lips,  all  in  one,  with  perfect  confusion  of  cause  and  consequence, 
consequence  and  cause. 

Independently  of  the  striking  and  suggestive  circumstances  of  their 
first  meeting,  which  could  only  have  been  lost  upon  a man  devoid  of 
all  imagination,  Alfred  had  a number  of  reasons  for  loving  Sophie. 
He  loved  her  for  her  soft  brown  hair,  for  her  rosebud  complexion,  for 
the  calmness  and  purity  of  her  forehead,  for  the  Mediterranean 
blueness  of  her  eyes,  for  the  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  her  nose, 
mouth  and  chin,  for  the  gracefulness  of  the  head  which  had  leant  so 
confidingly  upon  his  breast,  for  the  slenderness  of  the  waist  that  he 
had  encircled,  for  the  eloquence  of  the  hand  that  he  had  pressed,  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  lips  that  he  had  kissed,  and  for  the  tenderness 
of  the  heart  which  for  a few  brief  moments  he  had  felt  beating  against 
his  own. 

He  hated  his  friend  Thornton  for  the  doubtful  rights  he  had  once 
possessed  over  this  source  of  all  delight,  and  was  half  annoyed  to 
think  that  he  had  voluntarily  resigned  them. 

He  was  perfectly  free ; but  if  he  had  been  formally  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  felt  that  he  should  have  cared  as  much  for  that  as  for  an 
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open  engagement  to  take  tea  with  his  grandmother.  If  his  bride 
had  actually  been  waiting  for  him  at  the  altar,  he  would  have  let  her 
wait,  now  that  he  had  seen  and  embraced  this  soul-entrancing 
Sophie. 

He  of  course  could  not  tell  whether  Sophie  returned  his  love,  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  she  should  inspire  him  with  such  an 
all-pervading  passion  and  feel  nothing  of  it  herself.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  his  every  wish  should  be  for  her,  and  that  she  should 
in  no  way  feel  the  force  of  his  desire. 

However  that  might  be,  he  loved  her  for  two ; and  if  she  did 
not  love  him,  he  was  determined  at  least  that  she  should  love  no 
one  else.  Even  if  she  hated  him,  that  could  not  prevent  his  loving 
her,  as  a painter  loves  the  finest  pictures,  a poet  the  most  beautiful 
poetry,  a musician  the  most  divine  music. 

Alfred’s  first  impulse  after  leaving  the  convent  was  to  go  back  to 
it,  ask  to  see  Sophie,  on  no  matter  what  pretence,  and  tell  her  that 
he  would  live  or  that  he  would  die  for  her  and  her  only  \ and  that 
she  should  neither  live  nor  die  for  anyone  but  him. 

But  this,  on  consideration,  was  out  of  the  question.  Then,  still 
haunted  by  a sense  of  her  beauty  as  by  the  recollection  of  a lovely 
melody,  he  wandered  round  and  round  the  convent,  until  at  last  he 
heard  the  opening  strains  of  La  Carita^  and  fancied  that  among  the 
voices  he  could  recognize  the  incomparable  one  of  Sophie. 

How  he  posted  liimself  at  the  back  entrance  of  the  convent,  how 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  beggars  who  had  assembled  there,  and 
how  he  was  in  the  first  instance  mistaken  for  a beggar  by  Marie,  the 
convent  servant,  has  already  been  told. 

But  long  after  the  beggars  had  departed,  and  after  Marie  had 
closed  the  gates  for  the  night,  Alfred  still  remained  watching  the 
convent  windows,  until  at  last  he  noticed  one  particular  window 
which  was  lighted  up,  and  at  which,  to  his  intense  joy,  he  saw  Sophie 
appear. 

Her  beloved  head  was  only  visible  for  a moment  as  she  pulled  the 
window  curtains  to.  But  Alfred  knew  where  her  room  was.  This 
would  seem  to  be  of  about  as  much  advantage  to  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  suit  as  to  know  the  position  of  the  planet  Venus.  It  was 
interesting,  however,  and  Alfred  watched  and  watched,  but  saw 
Sophie  no  more,  until  at  last  the  convent  clock  struck  nine. 

The  windows  of  the  convent  bedrooms,  which  a few  minutes  before 
had  been  full  of  light,  now  once  more  became  dark — with  the 
exception  always  of  Sophie’s.  The  poor  girl  was  sitting  up.  Some- 
thing had  agitafed  her.  Was  it  the  reception  she  had  accorded  to 
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him  ? Or — hateful  thought ! was  it  the  contents  of  the  letters  he  had 
given  to  her? 

Alfred  still  watched,  and  the  light  still  shone  in  Sophie’s  window. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

IL  BACio  ( continued ). 

The  most  popular  scene  in  the  popular  opera  oi Fi'a  Diavolo  is  that 
in  which  the  heroine,  Zerlina,  is  exhibited  to  the  audience  engaged  at 
her  night  toilette.  How  neatly  she  arranges  her  hair,  and  how 
tenderly  she  prays  for  the  lover  to  whom  she  is  to  be  united  the  next 
morning,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  the  graceful,  elegiac 
Bosio,  or  the  graceful,  but  by  no  means  elegiac,  Lucca,  in  this 
interesting  part. 

Let  the  popular  scene  in  Fra  Diavolo  stand  for  what  it  is  worth. 
My  heroine,  however,  is  not  a servant  at  a village  inn,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  take  such  a liberty  with  her,  as  to  break  in  upon  her  in 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  bedchamber. 

Or  if  we  must  enter,  let  us  at  least  apologize  beforehand.  But 
Sophie’s  lips  were  on  fire,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  how 
earnestly  she  tried  to  cool  them — bathing  them  with  water,  and 
rubbing  them  with  her  handkerchief,  as  though  they  needed  not 
only  to  be  cooled,  but  also  purified. 

This,  of  course,  produced  the  very  contrary  effect  to  what  she  had 
intended.  Her  lips  burned  more  and  more,  as  she  tried  more  and 
more  to  efface  the  seemingly  ineffaceable  stamp  of  Alfred’s  kiss.  She 
had  wept  to  an  absurd  extent  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  was 
annoyed  with  herself  for  having  done  so  ; but  now  she  lay  down  on 
the  bed  and,  for  the  first  time,  cried  with  rage. 

Sophie  felt  as  Nyssia  must  have  felt  when  she  found  that  she  had 
unconsciously,  and  through  her  husband’s  amorous  pride,  been  made 
to  expose  her  beauty  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  Gyges.  The  Abbe 
Poiret  did  not  teach  his  pupils  to  read  Herodotus,  and  Sophie  knew 
as  little  as  other  girls  of  the  story  of  Gyges  and  Candaules.  But  she 
hated  her  cousin  for  having  caused  her  to  lend  herself  to  the  embrace 
of  Alfred,  and  she  felt  disgraced  and  insulted  by  his  kiss.  She^  above 
all,  who  had  sworn  to  herself  that  she  would  accept  this  demonstration 
of  love  from  no  man  but  her  husband,  present  or  future. 

She  also  felt  like  Lady  Macbeth,  with  the  imaginary  drop  of  blood 
on  her  hand,  and,  innocent  as  she  was,  experienced  all  the  torments  of 
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But  her  situation  was  above  all  that  of  poor  Nyssia,  and  she 
blushed  more  from  indignation  than  from  shame,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self that  Alfred  would  no  doubt  write  to  George  and  tell  him  how  she 
had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  and  how  he  had  kissed  her,  and  how 
lovingly  she  had  returned  his  embrace. 

And  George,  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband,  and  who  had 
sworn  to  marry  no  one  but  her,  on  hearing  this  would  laugh  ! Men 
were  so  bad  ! They  were  capable  of  anything  ! 

Who  knew  but  that  at  this  moment  Alfred  was  not  telling  some 
friend,  some  chance  travelling  acquaintance,  what  a droll  adventure 
he  had  had,  and  how  amusing  it  was  to  be  received  by  a school-girl 
who,  without  giving  you  time  to  speak,  ran  up  to  you,  half  sighing, 
half  sobbing,  and  threw  her  arms  round  your  neck  ? 

Oh,  men  ! how  wicked  they  were,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to 
pass  one’s  life  in  the  peacefulness  and  retirement  of  a convent,  than 
to  trust  to  a man  even  for  a moment  ! That  her  cousin,  whose  image 
she  had  cherished  so  long,  should  have  forgotten  her  and  deceived 
her,  was  dreadful  enough.  But  to  take  another  person,  and  that  per- 
son a young  man,  into  his  confidence ; to  tell  him  everything,  as 
George,  no  doubt,  had  done ; to  send  him  to  take  her  by  surprise, 
and  to  lay  for  her  such  a snare  as  that  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  felt  that  she  never  could  recover : this 
was  infamous,  cowardly,  and  beyond  forgiveness  ! 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  all  Sophie’s  cousin  had 
done,  in  regard  to  the  unpardonable  crime  charged  against  him,  was 
to  entrust  some  letters  of  importance  to  a friend,  who  he  was  sure 
would  deliver  them  safely  ; but  the  idea  which  haunted  Sophie,  which 
she  could  not,  and  did  not,  try  to  dispel,  was  that  she  had  been  made 
an  exhibition  of,  that  her  holiest  feelings  had  been  trifled  with,  that 
her  lips,  sacred  to  true  love,  had  been  profaned  in  mere  wantonness  ; 
and  this  through  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  one  who  had  sworn 
always  to  cherish  and  protect  her. 

Then  once  more  she  blamed  herself  and  her  own  folly,  and  bit  her 
offending  lips,  savagely,  as  though  she  would  have  destroyed  them  for 
the  part  they  had  played. 

Lying  down  in  the  bed,  without  taking  her  clothes  off,  and  covering 
her  flushed  face  with  her  hands,  she  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

But  what  if  sleep  will  not  come?  Here  the  oft-quoted  case  of 
Mahomet  and  the  mountain  does  not  apply.  You  cannot  go  to  sleep, 
if  sleep  will  not  come  to  you ; and  poor  Sophie,  weary,  but  at  the 
same  time  feverish  and  excited,  closed  her  eyes  in  vain.  She  saw 
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Indian  monsters  in  the  darkness,  and  her  lips  became  hotter  and 
hotter. 

At  last  she  rose,  and,  in  her  restlessness,  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  like  a young  antelope  confined  in  a cage.  Her  lips 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.  She  poured  water  into  the  washhand  basin, 
and  dipped  her  mouth  into  it. 

Just  then  Therese  entered  the  room,  as  quietly  as  possible,  and, 
astonished  to  see  Sophie  with  her  face  under  water,  called  out,  “ Mon 
Dieu,  que  fais  tu?  Are  you  so  very  thirsty,  or  are  you  actually 
drowning  yourself  ? ” 

Sophie,  caught  in  such  a ridiculous  position,  could  scarcely  keep 
from  laughing. 

“ Yes  ; you  may  laugh,”  said  Thdrhse,  “ but  you  must  tell  me  why 
you  were  dipping  your  face  in  the  water,  all  the  same.” 

“ I was  simply  very  hot,  Thdrfese,  and  1 wished  to  make  myself 
cool,  that  was  all.” 

“ Shall  I throw  a jug  of  water  over  you  ? ” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“ I will  then,  if  you  don’t  go  to  bed. Come,  go  at  once.” 

“ I am  going.” 

“ Be  quick,  then.  The  notion  of  keeping  me  up  till  nearly  eleven 
o’clock  ! ” 

“I  did  not  wish  to  keep  you  up.” 

“No;  but  I could  not  go  to  sleep  while  you  were  walking  about 

like  a wild  thing  in  the  next  room. Go  to  bed,  now,  like  a good 

girl.” 

“I  will.” 

“ That  is  a promise,  mind now,  good  night ! I won’t  kiss  you 

with  your  wet  face.  Your  hair  is  wet  also.  Mind  you  dry  it  before 
you  go  to  bed.  Ah,  Sophie,  you  are  a strange  girl  ! ” 

Sophie,  thus  admonished,  retired  to  rest,  and  cried  herself  to 
sleep,  like  a little  child. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

M.  DE  VILLEBOIS. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock ; but  for  the  moon  it  would  have  been 
quite  dark ; and  Alfred  was  still  pacing  one  of  the  fields,  which 
adjoined  the  convent  garden,  and  watching  the  light  in  Sophie’s 
window,  as  a shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  might  have  watched 
some  favourite  star.  He  sat  down  on  the  grass,  still  gazing,  and 
wondered  when  and  how  he  should  see  Sophie  again. 
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Just  then  a dog  came  bounding  into  the  field,  followed  by  another 
dog,  who  was  followed  by  a man  carrying  a gun.  The  dogs  started 
on  seeing  Alfred,  and  were  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  him  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  they  were  called  off  by  the  man. 

Fancy  being  caught  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  lying  down  in  a field  ! 

Alfred  felt  himself  in  rather  a stupid  position,  but  he  had  enough 
presence  of  mind  not  to  get  up.  He  said,  “ Good  evening,”  to  the 
master  of  the  dogs,  and  remained  just  as  he  was. 

‘‘  Who  is  it  ? It  is  not  Pierre  ? ” asked  the  sportsman. 

“ No,  my  name  is  not  Pierre,”  answered  Alfred. 

“ I thought,  perhaps,  it  was  the  garde  de  chasse.  You  see  it  is 
rather  late.  Monsieur  is  apparently  a stranger  ? ” 

‘‘Yes,  I am  a stranger.  If  Monsieur  belongs  to  the  police,  I shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  him  my  passport.” 

“ You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I do  not  belong  to  the  police.” 

“ I congratulate  you  upon  it.” 

“ It  is  I,  perhaps,  who  ought  to  congratulate  you ; but  you  need 
be  under  no  apprehension,  I will  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your 
repose.” 

“I  had  no  intention  of  annoying  you,”  said  Alfred,  “and  I have 
still  less  intention  of  passing  the  night  in  this  field.  Perhaps,  you 
could  direct  me  to  my  destination,  for  in  the  dark  I am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I could  find  my  way.” 

“ People  who  have  favours  to  ask  should  be  civil,”  observed  the 
sportsman. 

“ Will  Monsieur  have  the  extreme  kindness,”  said  Alfred,  getting 
up,  taking  his  hat  off,  and  addressing  his  interlocutor  with  mock 
politeness,  “ to  tell  me  the  road  to  a chateau  somewhere  near  here 
where  an  Englishman,  M.  Arnold,  resides  ? ” 

“ Sir,  I am  going  there  at  this  moment,”  was  the  answer. 

“ In  that  case,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying you  ? ” 

“ I shall  be  only  too  happy.” 

The  sportsman  was  a man  whom  men  of  thirty  would  liave  con- 
sidered old  and  men  of  sixty,  young.  He  had  seen  some  fifty 
autumns,  and  had  passed  about  forty  of  them  shooting  partridges. 
When  there  were  no  partridges  to  shoot,  or  when  the  season  for 
shooting  them  was  over,  he  had  no  objection  to  shoot  anything  else ; 
and  he  had  got  into  the  curious  habit,  with  which  some  people  in  the 
country  are  afflicted,  of  carrying  a gun  on  his  shoulder  wTerever  he 
went,  and  taking  a shot  from  time  to  time  whenever  anything  shoot- 
able  presented  itself  He  was  known  for  miles  in  every  direction 
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round  St.  Ouen,  as  Vavii  des  oiseaiix,  and  had  certainly  earned  the 
right  to  bear  that  burlesque  sobriquet. 

Count  de  Villebois,  to  give  the  sportsman  his  true  name,  was 
long  and  lank,  and  brown  (“as  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand”),  and  had 
generally  a smoke-dried  appearance ; so  that  when  it  was  said  of 
him,  as  it  often  was,  that  he  was  “ well  preserv'ed,”  one  could  not 
help  fancying  that  he  had  not  only  been  preserved,  but  also  cured. 

As  Alfred  did  not  ask  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
(like  many  other  Englishmen,  he  had  no  taste  for  what  he  consi- 
dered the  “beastly  politeness”  of  the  French  and  other  foreigners); 
the  Count  did  not  tell  him,  nor  did  the  Count,  on  his  side,  make 
any. similar  inquiry  of  Alfred. 

With  just  enough  then  of  the  oil  of  politeness  to  lubricate  the 
few  brief  phrases  which  they  interchanged,  Mr.  Arnold’s  intending 
visitors  walked  together  towards  that  gentleman’s  residence.  At 
the  door  M.  de  Villebois  insisted  on  Alfred,  as  a stranger,  going 
in  before  him.  They  entered,  and  were  shown  into  a room  where 
the  table  was  laid  for  supper,  and  where  Mr.  Arnold  was  busily 
engaged  doing  something  or  other  to  some  portion  of  a gun. 

“Well,  Mr.  Leighton — ah!  you’ve  brought  the  Count  with  you,” 
he  added,  in  French,  “ so  much  the  better ; good  evening.  Count. — 
I was  going  to  say  that  you  must  be  rather  hungry,  unless  they 
gave  you  dinner  at  the  convent.  But  they  don’t  give  dinners  to 
young  men  at  convents,  do  they.  Count  ?” 

“ I can’t  say,  my  dear  friend ; but  they  don’t  to  old  ones,  I a\uI1 
answer  for  that.  Monsieur,  then,  has  been  to  the  convent?”  he 
enquired. 

“ I owe  you  a million  apologies,”  interrupted  Alfred  ; “ I cannot 
understand  how  the  time  passed  so  quickly ; it  must  now  be  nearly 
ten.  I executed  my  commission,  and  after  wandering  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  lost  my  way;  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Monsieur — Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  is  to  say ” 

“Don’t  you  know  one  another?”  asked  Mr.  Arnold — “Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Villebois,  Monsieur  Leighton.” 

‘Mf  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  le  Comte,” 
continued  Alfred,  “ I don’t  know  how  I should  have  found  my 
way  back  at  all.” 

“You  had  not  wandered  very  far,”  said  the  Count,  rather  bluntly, 
“you  were  not  fifty  yards  from  the  convent  when  I met  you.” 

“That  was  the  worst  of  it/’  replied  Alfred,  “I. had  come  back 
to  my  original  starting  place  ; I had  been  walking  round  and  round, 
in  a sort  of  vicious  circle.” 
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“ Come,  Mr.  Leighton,  you  must  not  speak  of  a convent  as  the 
centre  of  a vicious  circle.  It  is  a good  thing  the  Abbe  Poiret  is  not 
here,  is  it  not  Count  ? ” 

am  very  glad,  in  any  case,”  said  Alfred,  “that  you  are  kind 
enough  to  excuse  my  want  of  punctuality.” 

“Want  of  punctuality  is  good,”  observed  Mr.  Arnold,  with  a 
smile.  “ I expected  you  back  at  half-past  six,  or  at  latest  seven,  and 
it  is  now  ten.  However  the  pot  au  feu  will  be  all  right,  and  I have 
very  little  else  to  offer  you.  I believe  my  pot  au  feu  has  been  kept 
boiling  for  the  last  six  years.  Its  foundations  were  laid  with  a piece 
of  beef,  a bunch  of  vegetables,  and  an  old  fowl,  the  day  I came  into 
the  house,  and  I really  think  it  has  been  bubbling  away  ever  since.” 

“It  is  like  the  fire  of  the  vestal  virgins,”  suggested  Alfred. 

“Yes;  or  like  the  never-failing  cruise  of  oil,  for  I suppose  my  fire 
does  go  out  occasionally.  But  there  is  always  something  in  the 
saucepan,  you  may  depend  upon  that.  I am  sure  Pauline  would 
rather  steal — I am  sure  she  would  a great  deal  rather  steal — than 
allow  the  pot  au  feu  to  come  to  an  end,  if  only  for  five  minutes. 
But  would  you  like  to  go  to  your  room?  You  must  not  be  long; 
for  dinner,  or  supper,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  will  be  on 
the  table  in  a minute.” 

While  Alfred  was  away  the  Count  told  Mr.  Arnold  how  he  had 
found  him  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining  the  convent  garden,  “lying 
coolly  down  on  the  grass,  as  if  it  were  not  at  all  damp,  and  as  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  night  there.” 

“Lying  down  on  the  grass,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Arnold;  “and  I was 
waiting  dinner  all  the  time  ! ” 

“ Where  had  he  been  ? ” 

“ He  had  been  to  call  on  my  daughter.” 

“On  Mademoiselle  Sophie?” 

“Yes.  He  has  just  come  from  India.  He  brought  letters  from 
my  nephew,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak.” 

“ What,  from  the  cousin  ? the  cousin  who  was  engaged  to  Made- 
moiselle Sophie?” 

“ The  same.  And  I have  something  to  tell  you.  He  is  engaged  to 
her  no  longer.” 

“Can  it  be  true?”  exclaimed  the  Count  joyfully. 

“It  is  so  true,  that  he  is  not  only  engaged,  but  by  this  time  must 
actually  be  married  to  some  one  else. 

“Ah  ! there  is  still  some  hope  then,”  said  the  Count,  with  a not 
very  hopeful  sigh. 

But  now  on  one  side  entered  a servant,  having  a tureen  full  of  the 
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celebrated  pot  au  feu^  and  on  the  other,  Alfred  Leighton,  quite 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

“ I have  nothing  for  you  but  an  mtrec  and  a roast  fowl,”  said  Mr. 
Arnold. 

“ It  is  a great  deal  more  than  I deserve,”  answered  Alfred. 

“I  can  also  give  you  some  good  Bordeaux.  I did  not  grow  it 
myself,  but  I bottled  it,  and  I know  where  it  comes  from.” 

“My  appetite  mil  prove  my  gratitude.” 

“Jacques!  Pour  Monsieur  out  some  Bordeaux.  As  for  you, 
Villebois,  you  are  less  to  be  pitied.  You  take  your  meals  at  regular 
hours,  and  have  already  dined.” 

“Yes;  at  five  o’clock  my  stomach  cries  out,  and  will  take  no 
refusal.” 

“ What  a thing  it  is  to  be  five-and-twenty  ! It  does  not  matter 
then,  whether  one  dines  or  not,  does  it  Mr.  Leighton  ? ” 

“ The  appetite  is  rather  elastic  at  that  age,  that  is  all ; at  least  it  is 
with  me,  and  I am  eight-and-twenty.  You  will  see  that  I shall  make 
up  for  lost  time.” 

Mr.  Arnold  had,  as  he  had  remarked,  nothing  but  an  e7itree  and  a 
roast  fowl  for  his  guests.  But  he  had  some  very  choice  hors  dt oeuvres 
to  put  on  the  table  between  the  soup  and  the  e7itree;  the  fowl  was 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  salad  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  own  dressing; 
and  the  dessert  was  not  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  the  repast  Alfred,  as  he  sipped  his  coffee,  felt  happy. 
He  was  in  love,  but  he  had  taken  the  complaint  in  a healthy  manner. 
He  had  not  only  not  lost  his  spirits ; he  had  not  even — until  nearly 
the  end  of  dinner — lost  his  appetite. 

M.  de  Villebois,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bilious  with  unrequited 
affection.  To  him  the  soup  seemed  fat,  the  fowl  tough,  and  he 
once  ventured  to  remark  that  there  was  too  much  vinegar  in  the  salad. 

“That  certainly  is  an  original  observation,”  replied  Mr.  Arnold,  a 
little  piqued;  “a  very  original  observation  to  address  to  me,  who 
scarcely  allow  vinegar  to  come  near  it.  Don’t  I put  the  oil  in  first  ? 
And  when  every  leaf  in  the  salad  is  covered  with  oil,  then  if  you 
emptied  the  whole  contents  of  the  vinegar  cruet,  which  Heaven 
forbid  ! — into  the  salad,  you  would  scarcely  taste  the  vinegar.” 

“It  is  very  good,  I only  thought  there  was  just  a trifle  too  much 
acid,”  said  the  Count. 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world!”  rejoined  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  tone 
in  which  Mozart  might  have  replied  to  the  Emperor  Leopold’s  sug- 
gestion that  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  contained  too  many  notes, 
“ Precisely  the  right  number  ! ” 
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The  poor  Count’s  momentary  joy  on  hearing  that  the  cousin  to 
whom  Miss  Arnold  was  engaged  to  be  married  had  married  else- 
where, had  given  place  to  a well-founded  reflection,  that  after  all  Miss 
Arnold  would  never  consent  to  marry  him^  and  to  a suspicion  that 
Alfred  Leighton  might  already  have  made  a favourable  impression 
upon  her. 

He  smoked  half  a cigar  in  silence,  and  then,  having  absolutely 
nothing  to  say,  said  he  would  go  home.  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  press 
him  very  much  to  remain,  and  M.  de  Villebois,  accompanied  by  his 
dogs,  and  bearing  his  inseparable  gun,  took  his  departure. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Sophie’s  papa. 

Alfred  felt  rather  awkward,  when  he  found  himself  left  alone  with 
Sophie’s  father,  but  Sophie’s  father  did  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
awkward  at  being  left  alone  with  Alfred.  Sophie’s  father  was  very 
much  pleased  indeed  with  the  latest  news  from  India.  Little  as  he 
saw  of  his  daughter,  he  had  very  good  reasons  indeed  for  not  wishing 
her  to  get  married ; and  it  seemed  to  him  tolerably  certain  now  that 
she  would  remain  single  for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 

“ How  did  you  leave  George  ?”  asked  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Perfectly  well !”  answered  Alfred. 

“So  he  means  to  remain  in  India?” 

“Yes,  he  has  exchanged  into  a regiment  that  is  just  going  out.” 

“ The  best  thing  he  could  do,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  rather  thought- 
lessly. 

“The  best  thing?”  exclaimed  Alfred,  rather  amazed. 

“ Well,  it  is  the  best  thing  for  him.  That’s  what  I meant,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  all  he  thinks  of.  It  seems  that  his  wife  has  a good 
deal  of  money.  But  you  must  be  tired  after  your  journey ; if  so, 
don’t  let  me  keep  you  up.” 

Alfred  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  his 
own  room.  He  had  a thousand  things,  all  turning  round  one  centre, 
to  think  of.  Above  all  he  had  a letter  to  write,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  write  it  that  night  before  going  to  bed. 

On  wishing  Mr.  Arnold  good  night  it  struck  him  that  that  gentleman 
bore  up  against  what  to  another  father  would  have  been  painful  news 
with  admirable  equanimity. 

It  was  indeed  heartless  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  feel  no 
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S}'mpathy  for  his  daughter  in  her  troubles.  But  what  would  you  do 
if,  left  a widower  wdth  an  only  daughter,  you  found  that  your  income 
consisted  of  the  interest  on  a sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
settled  upon  this  daughter,  and  which  on  her  marriage  would  belong 
to  her  absolutely,  while  in  case  of  her  death,  it  would  revert  absolutely 
to  her  mother’s  family  ? 

You  might  in  a pecuniary  sense,  secure  yourself  against  the 
misfortune  of  the  young  lady’s  death  by  insuring  her  life.  But  how 
would  you  prevent  her  getting  married,  and  could  you  conscientiously, 
as  a man  and  a father,  seek  to  debar  her  from  trying  her  luck  in  that 
much  abused  but  always  tempting  lottery  in  which  everyone  expects 
to  draw  a prize  ? 

If  there  are  few  men,  who  in  such  a case  as  I have  submitted 
would  deliberately  resolve  to  exclude  their  daughter  from  all  chance 
of  matrimonial  bliss,  there  are  numbers  who  would  not  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  take  any  very  energetic  steps  in  the  way  of  inducing 
her  to  renounce  the  careless  joys  of  single  blessedness. 

There  are  some,  too,  who  would  say,  “ I will  not  lose  by  her  death, 
for  I will  insure  her  life,  and  I will  not  lose  by  her  marriage,  for  I will 
not  allow  her  to  get  married.” 

Such  was  the  twofold  determination  adopted  by  Mr.  Arnold  as 
soon  as  he  had  quite  realised  to  himself  the  position  in  which  he  was 
left  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  own  impmdence.  For  if  he 
had  not  for  some  years  past  lived  far  beyond  his  means  he  would  still 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a fortune  which  he  had  himself 
inherited  and  which  ought  to  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  his 
wants. 

Mr.  Arnold  had  not  only  exceeded  his  income.  He  had  also 
drawn  rather  too  freely  on  his  sanitary  resources.  But  everything 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  nature,  like  an  indignant 
creditor,  insisted  on  the  satisfaction  of  her  irresistible  claims. 

Touched  in  health,  broken  in  fortune,  Mr.  Arnold  asked  himself  to 
what  quiet  place  on  the  Continent  he  should  retire  to  undergo  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  at  last  selected  St.  Ouen,  where  he  took 
a house  a little  way  out  of  town  (‘‘chateau”  the  French  called  it) 
for  himself,  and  placed  his  daughter  Sophie  at  the  Augustines’ 
Convent. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Arnold  thought  it  rather  a good  thing  that  a 
half  engagement  existed  between  Sophie  and  George  Thornton.  He 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  the  sort  of  tie  which  was  at  all  likely  to  be 
tightened  into  a matrimonial  knot,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  kept 
Sophie  from  thinking  of  other  more  likely  men  at  home. 
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Nevertheless  the  correspondence  had  continued  so  long,  and 
Sophie  took  so  very  serious  a view  of  her  cousin’s  promise,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  at  last  Mr.  Arnold  began  to  think  that  something 
after  all  might  come  of  it.  Accordingly  the  news  of  his  nephew’s 
marriage  gave  him  considerable  satisfaction. 

Now  it  seemed  to  him,  Sophie  must  either  remain  in  the  convent, 
or,  if  she  preferred  it,  marry  the  Count  de  Villebois,  who  was  quite 
devoted  to  her,  and  who,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  a dry, 
well  preserved  man,  of  fifty. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  Count.  But  whereas  M.  de 
Villebois  had  finally  renounced  the  young  man,  with  all  his  vanities, 
Mr.  Arnold  still  cultivated  a youthful  appearance  and  had  a sort  of 
youthful  look,  which,  by  a casual  observer,  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  real  thing. 

He  was  a fair  smooth-faced  man,  a little  wrinkled  at  the  edges,  but 
on  the  whole  in  a very  presentable  condition.  His  eyes  had  not 
grown  dim ; he  had  not  lost  many  of  his  teeth,  nor  much  of  his  hair. 
Still  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  precisely  where  his  forehead 
ended  and  his  cranium  began.  It  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  his 
intense  selfishness,  which  in  a happy  temperament  like  Mr.  Arnold’s 
took  the  form  of  self-complacency,  and  what  is  called  “good 
nature,”  that  his  imperturbable  face  had  suffered  so  little  from  the 
ravages  of  time. 

The  Count  de  Villebois  was  a better  man  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
but  time  seemed  to  hate  him,  and  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  drawing 
furrows  on  his  brow.  It  is  true  that  he  was  of  a melancholy 
disposition,  and  owing  to  his  passion  for  shooting,  had  been  a great 
deal  exposed  to  hard  weather.  It  is  also  true  that  he  had  been 
three  times  in  love  and  always  with  the  wrong  person. 

The  Count  was  rich,  well  born,  well  connected,  but  he  was 
also  sufficiently  high-minded  enough  to  address  himself  to  women 
who  did  not  consider  that  these  advantages  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  all  others.  Numbers  of  moderately  pretty,  clever, 
nicely  dressed  girls  saw  him  and  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  refused  six  times  running  (for  so  the  story  ran) ; and  it 
certainly  was  the  Count’s  own  fault,  if  fault  there  was,  that  he  was 
stiU  single. 

Sophie  was  the  Count’s  fourth  passion.  He  had  seen  her  one 
morning  at  her  father’s  house,  and  had  said  to  himself  that  if  she 
would  accept  him,  he  should  consider  himself  only  too  fortunate  in 
having  been  rejected  three  times  before;  once  when  he  was  only 
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twenty-five ; a second  time  when  he  was  thirty  ; and  a third  when  he 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty. 

On  being  refused  for  the  third  time,  the  Count  had  made  up  his 
mind  -to  die  a bachelor ; but  his  resolution  melted  away  in  presence 
of  Sophie’s  beauty,  and  he  determined  to  make  one  more  proposal 
before  resigning  himself  to  his  fate. 

Ten  thousand  girls  would  have  leaped  from  their  seats  at  the  mere 
hint  of  an  offer  from  the  Count  de  Villebois  ; but  Sophie  was  not  of 
the  number. 

The  Count  de  Villebois  was  a fonnalist,  as  it  becomes  a marrying 
man  of  fifty  to  be,  and  did  not  even  endeavour  to  make  himself 
agreeable  until  he  had  asked  Mr.  Arnold  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  that  he  should  do  so.  Mr.  Arnold  said  it  would;  so  the 
Count  de  Villebois  went  to  work. 

M.  de  Villebois  had  the  misfortune  to  be  romantic.  He  had  been 
romantic  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  he  was  still  more  romantic  now 
that  he  was  fifty.  He  not  only  wished  to  be  loved,  which  was  very 
romantic,  but  he  moreover  wished  to  be  loved  for  his  own  sake,  which, 
on  the  part  of  a man  who,  as  the  Abbe  Poiret  would  have  said, 
“numbered  ten  lustres,”  was  very  unreasonable. 

N ow,  apart  from  his  title  and  his  fortune,  M.  de  Villebois,  however, 
loving  himself,  was  not,  taking  him  as  he  stood  in  his  shooting  coat 
and  gaiters,  by  any  means  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  love  in  others.  His 
attempts  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  Sophie  were  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful. He  addressed  compliments  to  her  of  which  she  found  it  a 
great  trouble  to  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt.  He  overwhelmed 
her  with  little  attentions  which  seriously  oppressed  her.  One  day 
when  he  assured  her  that  he  was  her  devoted  slave,  she  wished  very 
much  to  give  him  his  liberty  in  the  widest  sense. 

Sophie  told  him  more  than  once  that  she  had  a great  respect  for 
him — which  is  about  as  far  as  a girl  of  good  feeling  likes  to  go.  But 
he  had  already  been  greatly  respected  by  other  young  ladies,  and  was 
used  to  it. 

At  last  Sophie  desired  her  father  to  explain  to  the  Count  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  her  cousin.  Mr.  Arnold  told  his  daughter 
that  M.  de  Villebois  already  knew  of  the  existence  of  some  species  of 
engagement  between  her  and  George.  But  as  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  spoken  candidly  to  M.  de  Villebois  on  the  subject,  Sophie 
determined  to  assure  him  herself  that  her  hand  was  promised  to 
another,  and  to  beg  him,  therefore,  to  discontinue  his  attentions. 

It  cost  the  poor  girl  a great  deal  to  execute  this  resolution ; 
but  the  Count  relieved  her  as  much  as  possible  of  her  embarrass- 
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ment.  He  understood  her  only  too  well,  and  asked  pardon  for 
his  importunities,  before  Sophie  had  finished  the  little  speech  in 
which  she  accused  him,  by  implication,  of  importuning  her. 

The  Count  now  constituted  himself  into  a sort  of  reserve,  on 
which  Sophie  could,  if  she  thought  fit,  fall  back  in  case  of  her 
accepted  lover  failing  her.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Arnold,  M.  de 
Villebois  was  a most  eligible  partly  for  he  had  plainly  said,  not 
only  that  he  would  ask  for  no  dowry  with  Sophie,  but  that  he 
would  not  even  accept  one. 

Mr.  Arnold  always  thought  of  his  own  happiness  before  that  of  any 
one  else ; but,  to  do  him  justice,  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
that  his  daughter  should  not  be  happy  as  the  wife  of  the  Count 
de  Villebois.  M.  de  Villebois  was  a gentleman,  a man  of  family, 
a man  of  title,  a man  of  large  landed  property — what  more  could 
she  possibly  want  ? 

Between  a marriage  with  the  rich  Count  de  Villebois,  and  a 
marriage  with  George  Thornton,  who  had  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred a year  in  addition  to  his  captain’s  pay,  it  seemed  absurd  that 
Sophie  should  choose  the  latter.  And  it  was  more  than  absurd, 
it  was  alarming,  when  Mr.  Arnold  reflected  that  George,  if  he  had 
married  Sophie,  would  have  wanted  every  farthing  of  her  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Arnold  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  find  that 
his  daughter’s  marriage  with  his  nephew  was  finally  and  irrevocably 
broken  off.  She  might  now  marry  de  Villebois,  or  not  get  married 
at  all — about  that  she  could  please  herself;  though  he  had  no 
doubt  that  she  would  have  sense  enough,  and  would  be  obedient 
enough,  to  marry  the  Count. 

Of  his  daughter’s  grief  Mr.  Arnold  had  no  thought  whatever. 
He  had  no  conception  even  of  her  being  grieved ; while  the  thought 
of  his  continued  enjoyment  of  the  interest  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  gave  him  considerable  satisfaction.  But  he  could  not  be 
altogether  happy,  for  his  income,  precarious  as  it  was,  by  no  means 
sufficed  for  his  ordinary  wants,  even  now  when  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
point. 

Mr.  Arnold,  like  many  other  English  residents  at  St.  Ouen, 
lived  a life  of  ignoble  idleness.  He  had  no  artistic,  nor  scientific, 
nor  literary,  nor  speculative  tastes  to  gratify.  He  was  always  in 
want  of  money,  but  required  it  neither  for  noble  nor  even  for 
useful  purposes,  but  only  for  feebly  extravagant,  mildly  riotous 
living;  for  the  dearly-bought  pleasures  of  inferior  quality,  which 
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give  a faded  charm  to  the  struggling  semi-luxurious  existence  of  an 
impoverished  viveur. 

He  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  golden 
calf  looked  upon  as  an  image ; but  he  had  an  unholy  passion  for  it 
considered  in  detail  as  so  much  veal,  and  would  pay,  or  promise  to  pay, 
anything  to  get  it  hot  and  hot  just  as  he  wanted  it.  Like  many  other 
spendthrifts,  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  without  a certain  casuistry,  and  he 
had  made  himself  a theory  by  which  to  justify  his  mode  of  life.  He 
‘‘planted  himself,”  in  Emersonian  language,  “upon  his  instincts,” 
and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  these  instincts — such  as  an  instinct 
for  good  breeds  in  horses  or  for  good  growths  in  wine — were  given  to 
him  by  nature  in  order  to  be  gratified ; for  which  reason  he,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  gratified  them. 

Besides  he  was  a gentleman  and  determined  to  live  like  one.  “ A 
man,”  he  would  say,  “ owes  something  to  himself  and  also  something 
to  society.”  Mr.  Arnold  paid  his  debts  to  himself  and  to  society  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  full. 

Moreover  it  would  never  do  to  let  people  . believe  that  he  was  in 
want  of  money  j for  which  reason,  and  in  order  that  he  might  always 
have  a certain  amount  in  hand,  he  borrowed  from  money-lenders,  and 
abstained  from  paying  his  tradespeople.  However  he  was  well 
supplied  with  clothes,  his  house  was  decently  furnished,  he  had  plenty 
of  excellent  wine  and  super-excellent  cigars,  he  had  three  good 
horses,  bought  cheap  as  colts  and  broken  in  by  himself;  and  that  with 
his  present  limited  means  was  all  he  aspired  to. 

“ A man  can’t  live  more  economically  than  I do,”  he  would  say.  “ I 
am  not  like  Bolton,  who  used  to  hunt  the  South  Mudland  district,  and 
who  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  retrench,  took  a pack  of  foxhounds 
with  him.  But  then  he  had  six  thousand  a year  that  they  couldn’t 
touch,  and  I have  not  one  thousand,  no,  scarcely  more  than  seven  or 
eight  hundred  when  I have  paid  Sophie’s  schooling  and  the  insurance 
money.”  He  had  insured  Sophie’s  life  a dozen  years  before,  for  the 
sum  of  ^15,000. 

“ However  I only  keep  a groom,”  so  ran  on  the  course  of  his 
reflections  ; “a  cook  and  a housemaid.  My  horses  bring  me  in  more 
than  they  cost.  I bottle  my  own  wine,  and  I limit  myself  to  five 
cigars  a day.  Even  then  I can’t  make  both  ends  meet.” 

That,  of  course,  was  the  fault  of  the  ends,  and  not  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

It  was  true,  however,  that  he  lived  with  a certain  regard  to  economy. 
As  for  bottling  his  wine,  he  did  that  simply  because  he  liked  it.  He 
also  made  his  own  salad,  and  if  the  days  of  varnish  had  not  happily 
passed  away,  would  have  varnished  his  own  boots. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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five  or  six  miles  towards  Brentford,  where 
J^rince  of  Tuscany,  who  comes  into  England 
to  spend  money  and  see  our  country,  comes 
the  town  to-day,  and  is  much  expected;  and 
we  met  him,  but  the  coach  passing  by  apace,  we  could  not  see  much 
of  him,  but  he  seems  a very  jolly  and  good  comely  man.”  So  wrote 
Pepys  in  his  Diary  on  the  5th  of  April,  1669;  but  on  one  point  his 
information  was  less  accurate  than  usual,  for  this  “ comely,  black,  fat 
man,”  who,  “for  avoiding  trouble  to  the  king  and  himself,  and 
expense  also  to  both,”  maintained  an  incognito,  had  been  sent  on  his 
travels  by  his  lather,  Cosmo  II.,  in  order  to  estrange  him  from  a 
termagant  wife,  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  of  whom  he  was  fonder  than 
she  deserved,  and  whose  misconduct  and  vagaries  were  doomed  to 
cause  him  long  years  of  mortification  and  annoyance.  The  prince 
was  accompanied  by  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  who  wrote  a detailed 
account  of  the  tour,  which  an  artist  who  was  one  of  the  suite  illus- 
trated by  sketches.  The  chiel,  however,  though  he  “ took  notes,” 
did  not  “ prent  ’em,”  and  the  manuscript  lies  to  this  day  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Florence.  Some  fifty  years  ago  that  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  this  country  (for  Cosmo  visited  most  of  the  European 
Courts)  was  translated  and  published;  but,  though  Macaulay  bor- 
rowed from  it  several  touches  for  his  well-known  picture  of  the  state 
of  England  at  the  accession  of  James  II.,  it  attracted  less  attention 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  there  is  no  copy  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum.  When  supplemented  by  the  descriptions  of  Sorbiere, 
Monconnys,  and  other  tourists,  it  gives  us  a vivid  impression  of 
“ Merrie  England”  as  seen  through  foreign  spectacles. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  that  those  who 
are  good  are  very  good,  and  those  bad  very  bad.  England,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  was  in  like  manner  the  country  of  extremes.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  were  as  the  finest  flour,  the  common  people  as 
the  coarsest  bran.  The  latter  cherished  an  intense  dislike  of  foreigners. 
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Ignorantly  or  contemptuously  regarded  as  Frenchmen,  no  matter 
what  their  nationality,  the  urchins  of  Dover  greeted  them  with 
the  derisive  cry  of  “a  Mounseer,  a Mounseer;”  grown-up  people 
politely  styled  them  “ French  dogs ; ” innkeepers  and  liver)'-stable 
keepers  charged  them  exorbitantly ; and  Londoners  often  refused  to 
let  them  lodgings  on  any  terms.  When  the  illustrious  Sully,  commis- 
sioned to  congratulate  James  on  his  accession,  arrived  at  Graves- 
end, the  inhabitants  had  effaced  the  marks  by  which  the  king’s  mes- 
sengers had  indicated  the  houses  set  apart  for  him ; and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  London  in  procuring  the  requisite  accommodation  for  his 
suite.  The  English,  it  appeared  to  him,  thoroughly  hated  the  French, 
and  were  more  insolent  and  haughty  than  any  people  in  Europe, 
fancying  that  they  had  a monopoly  of  understanding  and  common 
sense.  Even  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  though  fellow-subjects,  were  dis- 
liked ; and  it  was  an  affront  to  call  anybody  a Welshman.  Perhaps 
the  turf  expression,  “ welcher,”  is  a remnant  of  this  prejudice.  The 
Englishman  of  that  day  was  proud,  phlegmatic,  patient ; never  hurry- 
ing workmen,  but  allowing  them  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace. 
Deliberating  long  before  coming  to  a decision,  their  detennination, 
once  formed,  was  inflexible.  They  were  tolerably  tractable,  provided 
one  filled  their  bellies,  allowed  them  freedom  of  speech,  and  did  not 
bear  too  hardly  on  their  lazy  temper. 

For,  according  to  Sorbiere,  who,  however,  formed  his  estimate  of 
the  English  too  exclusively  from  the  Londoners,  idleness  was  their 
chief  characteristic.  Indeed  they  gloried  in  their  sloth,  holding  that 
to  “ take  it  easy  ” was  the  savoir  vivre.  Their  very  language  was 
adapted  to  this  disposition,  since  it  spared  them  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing their  lips ; a remark  reminding  one  of  Voltaire’s  calculation 
that  by  swallowing  half  their  syllables  the  English  saved  tw^o  hours 
a day,  compared  with  the  French.  England,  not  Germany,  was 
then  the  country,  par  excellence.,  for  smoking.  Half  the  day,  in  fact, 
was  devoted  to  it,  political  grumbling  going  on  meanwhile,  and 
odious  comparisons  being  drawm  between  Charles’s  govemment  and 
that  of  the  Protector,  with  its  powerful  fleet  and  great  reputation. 
The  tradesman  went  to  the  public-house  every  evening  to  smoke 
with  his  friends,  no  matter  how'-  urgent  his  business,  and  frequently 
returning  home  late  and  half-seas-over,  had  no  inclination  for  early 
rising,  so  that  he  did  not  open  his  shop,  even  in  summer,  till  7 a.m. 


* One  is  disgusted  to  find  James’s  courtiers  disparaging  Elizabeth,  and  James 
himself  boasting  that  without  her  knowledge  he  had  made  her  Ministers  his 
creatures. 
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— quite  early  enough,  according  to  modern  notions.  The  French 
residents,  being  more  attentive  to  business  and  content  with  smaller 
profits,  made  fortunes  easily,  but  the  English  would  fain  have  made 
as  much  money  with  less  work.  Smoking,  if  we  may  credit  Jorevin 
de  Rochefort,  was  common  also  among  women,  especially  after 
supper,  it  being  thought  to  dissipate  the  evil  humours  of  the  brain  ; 
for  doctors  and  pundits  were  eloquent  on  humours  " in  those  days, 
a craze  to  which  we  owe  the  term  “good  humour.”  Nay,  even  boys 
indulged  in  the  weed ; for  Rochefort  met  a farmer  at  Worcester  who 
assured  him  it  was  the  custom  for  lads  to  carry  a pipe  of  tobacco  to 
school  in  their  satchels  as  a substitute  for  breakfast.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  all  laid  aside  their  books  and  lit  their  pipes,  the  master 
smoking  with  them,  and  teaching  them  how  to  hold  the  pipe  and 
puff  away ! Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  us  familiar  with  a Prussian 
monarch’s  tobacco  parliament,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
of  a tobacco  school,  and  it  offers  a capital  subject  for  an  artist.  “The 
same  gentleman,”  naively  adds  Rochefort,  “ told  me  a hundred 
diverting  stories  on  different  subjects,”  perhaps  all  equally  veracious. 
Ex  uno  disce  omjies.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  believing  that  English 
beer,  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  was  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that  to  invite  a man  to  a tavern 
was  a sure  way  of  ensuring  his  friendship.  When  Rochefort  was 
taken  for  a spy  at  Stowmarket  in  Suffolk,  and  had  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  before  a conclave  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  presided  over 
by  the  rector — their  suspiciousness  they  excused  on  the  ground  that 
the  French  were  believed  to  have  caused  the  fire  of  London — it  was 
necessary  to  drink  two  or  three  pots  of  beer  during  the  parley,  which 
came,  therefore,  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  In  drinking  healths, 
the  pledger  drank  half  the  cup,  and  then  filling  it  up,  presented  it  to 
the  pledgee. 

England  was  the  paradise  of  women,  as  Spain  and  Italy  were  their 
purgatory.  Nearly  all  with  dark  eyes  and  a profusion  of  light  hair 
{chignons  were  happily  undreamt  of),  their  neatness  was  extreme,  but 
their  teeth  were  not  in  general  very  white, — a failing  noticed  a 
century  earlier  in  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and 
sometimes  attributed  to  a fondness  for  sugar.  They  were  handsome, 
and  unfortunately  knew  it.  Sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
they  helped  the  guests,  entertaining  them  meanwhile  with  pleasant 
conceits  or  agreeable  stories.  An  faii  on  theological  questions,  they 
were  wont  to  take  notes  of  sermons,  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
in  their  discussions  on  religious  subjects.  As  to  fare,  the  English 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  French  dishes, 
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but  ate  surprising  quantities  of  meat.  Their  pastry  was  coarse  and 
ill-baked,  their  stewed  fruits  and  confectionery  uneatable.  They 
scarcely  ever  made  use  of  forks  (which  in  Gennany  were  at  first  con- 
demned on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  insult  to  Providence  not  to 
touch  meat  with  one’s  fingers,  just  as  Scotch  divines  thundered 
against  threshing  machines  as  raising  the  devil’s  wind),  but  occa- 
sionally put  their  hands  into  a basin  of  water,  which  served  for 
all  the  company,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner  dipped  the  corner  of 
a napkin  into  a beaker  set  before  each  guest,  and  with  this  wiped 
their  teeth  and  hands.  Alore  plentiful  dinners  and  little  or  no 
supper  had  become  the  fashion,  buttered  ale  being  an  evening  beve- 
rage. The  king  dined  in  public  thrice  a week.  He  had  abandoned 
the  warlike  proclivities  with  which  {teste  d’Estrades,  French  ambas- 
sador in  1661)  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  suspected  of  Romish 
hankerings,  and  was  not  so  much  beloved  as,  in  Magalotti’s  opinion, 
he  deserved  to  be.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  mentioned  as  “a 
gentleman  possessed  of  many  rare  and  singular  qualities,  and  on  this 
and  other  accounts  ” — mark  the  courtly  reticence — “ in  great  esteem 
and  favour  with  his  majesty.”  The  Lord  Mayor  kept  open  table  all 
the  year  round,  his  inaugural  banquet  being  as  famous  then  as  now, 
but  it  sometimes  preceded  the  show,  and  commenced  at  so  much 
earlier  an  hour,  that  the  guests  could  afterwards  take  a walk  into 
Moorfields  by  daylight. 

Whether  London,  with  an  estimated  population  of  450,000,  was 
larger  than  Paris,  was  still  a debatable  question.  Sorbi^re,  who 
found  that  to  traverse  the  city  from  east  to  west  required  two  hours, 
and  from  north  to  south  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  held  that  the 
English  capital  had  the  advantage  in  size,  but  the  French  in  number.s, 
each  house  in  the  former  being  mostly  occupied  by  a single  family, 
whereas  in  Paris  the  houses  were  more  commodious  for  letting 
lodgings.  He  paid  five  shillings  a week  for  first  floor  rooms  near 
Salisbury  House.  Rich  merchants  occupied  the  houses  on  London 
Bridge,  where,  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall,  there  was 
a ghastly  display  of  the  heads  of  the  regicides.  Southwark  consisted 
of  only  a few  streets,  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders,  and  persons 
found  some  difficulty  in  passing  London  Bridge  on  account  of  the 
throng  of  vehicles.  The  citizens  at  night  fixed  lanterns  against  their 
doors,  and  link-boys  could  be  hired  at  every  step.  The  streets  were 
tolerably  clean,  the  rubbish  being  collected  from  the  houses  by  carts, 
instead  of,  as  at  Paris,  being  thrown  into  the  road ; but  the  city  was 
so  long,  and  the  pavement  so  bad,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
go  through  it  on  foot.  Hence  the  Thames  was  the  favourite  thorough- 
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fare.  All  the  way  between  the  Fleet  and  Windsor  there  were  numbers 
of  small  boats,  and  it  was  calculated  that  6000  persons  slept  every  night 
on  the  river.  The  watermen  were  as  much  addicted  to  “ chaff”  as 
the  omnibus  cads  of  our  day,  and  on  one  occasion  even  put  the  king 
out  of  countenance  by  hailing  him  as  the  chimney-sweep,  in  token 
of  their  displeasure  at  the  imposition,  in  1662,  of  a hearth-tax. 
Rochefort  lamented  the  absence  of  a quay,  which  indeed  had  been 
proposed,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  owners  of  houses  and 
gardens  overlooking  the  Thames,  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  being  more 
powerful  at  that  day  than  now.  Cheapside  was  the  finest  street,  but 
Covent  Garden  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  and  the  Strand 
abounded  in  smart  shops  and  pretty  shopwomen.  Bloomsbury 
Square  was  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.  Barristers 
sauntered  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  where  clients  went  to  consult 
them,  and  their  avenue  at  Gray’s  Inn  afforded  as  fine  a view  of  the 
country  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Moorfields,  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  city  in  one  direction,  consisted  of  two  squares  planted  with 
mulberry  trees.  Horse  sales  were  held  there,  and  jugglers  and 
merryandrews  frequented  it,  the  country  beyond  being  marvellously 
fine.  Lambeth  was  a little  village,  as  also  was  Stratford,  which 
Monconnys  visited  in  a hackney  coach,  the  fare  being  is.  6d.  for  the 
first,  and  is.  for  every  subsequent  hour.  St.  James’s  Park,  which 
had  been  lately  thrown  open  to  the  public,  but  the  greater  part  of 
which  still  consisted  of  a wood,  contained  all  kinds  of  deer,  and  the 
canal  abounded  with  water-fowl,  which  Cromwell  had  domesticated 
there,  while  the  Mall  on  the  north,'  with  its  rows  of  fine  elms,  was  a 
summer  promenade,  infinitely  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Reviews  of 
cavalry  were  occasionally  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  there  in  the 
evening  the  upper  ten  thousand  took  the  air  in  their  coaches,  but 
Cromwell  had  greatly  diminished  its  attractiveness  by  cutting  down 
avenues  of  limes  for  strategic  reasons.  There  was  “ great  store  of 
company  ” in  it  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  Cosmo  gave  a display  of 
fireworks  in  honour  of  Charles’s  birthday. 

In  the  view  of  London  accompanying  Magalotti’s  narrative,  St. 
Paul’s  is,  of  course,  conspicuous  by  its  absence ; and  he  was  told 
there  was  no  hope  of  its  re-erection.  Sorbiere,  five  years  earlier, 
found  the  old  cathedral  as  smoky  as  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire,  owing 
to  the  consumption  of  coal  in  private  houses  and  breweries,  the 
smoke  darkening  the  air  and  soiling  people’s  clothes.  “ Imagine,” 
says  Evelyn,  “a  solid  tentorium.,  or  canopy,  over  London,  what  a 
mass  of  smoke  would  then  stick  to  it.  This  fuliginous  crust  now 
comes  down  every  night  on  the  streets,  on  our  houses,  on  the  water^ 
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and  is  taken  into  our  bodies.  On  the  water  it  leaves  a thin  web,  or 
pellicle,  of  dust,  dancing  upon  the  surface  of  it,  as  those  who  bathe 
in  the  Thames  discern  and  bring  home  on  their  bodies.”  The 
Florentines,  however,  were  acquainted  with  much  more  noxious 
exhalations ; and  Magalotti  is  careful  to  explain  that  the  “ thick 
atmosphere  ” did  not  arise  from  corrupt  vapours,  but  from  the  use  of 
mineral  coal  “ from  Scotland.”  He  must  have  been  favoured  by  a 
genial  spring,  for  he  speaks  of  the  ‘‘  salubrity  of  the  air,  which  is 
almost  always  clear,”  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  agreeable  complexion 
of  the  people.  The  other  causes  were  the  temperature,  the  nature 
of  their  food,  and  the  use  of  beer,  rather  than  wine. 

The  beefeaters  at  the  Tower  are  still  himous  for  drawing  the  long 
bow,  but  those  who  saw  the  lions  of  the  metropolis  two  hundred 
years  ago  listened  with  open  mouth  to  much  more  marvellous  stories. 
Rochefort  was  shown  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  ])illow  on  which 
Jacob’s  head  rested  during  his  dream,  a legend  attacliing  to  the 
stone  of  Scone  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Absurd  as  the 
story  is,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  St.  Columba  laid  his 
(lying  head  on  the  stone  in  the  Abbey  of  Iona.  St.  George’s  Field.s, 
he  was  informed,  were  the  scene  of  the  memorable  combat  between 
our  patron  saint  and  the  Dragon.  London  stone,  according  to  some, 
was  planted  by  the  Conqueror  as  the  boundary  of  his  Conejuests  (!) ; 
according  to  others,  it  had  grown  there  spontaneously.  Vehicles 
striking  against  it  had  much  diminished  it ; but  he  who  had  not  seen 
it  was  thought  not  to  have  seen  T.ondon.  At  'Whitehall  were  shown, 
on  a window-sill,  drops  of  Charles  I.’s  blood,  “ so  deeply  imprinted 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate  them  from  the  sjjot, 
though  they  have  frequently  washed  it  in  the  hope  of  doing  so.” 
WTen  did  this  pious  fraud  disappear?  The  banqueting-hall,  now  the 
chapel,  being  built  of  Irish  timber,  was  fatal  to  spiders ; and  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Flail  enjoyed  a like  immunity. 

Magalotti  paid  a visit  to  the  cockpit,  the  common  amusement  of 
the  English,  who,  even  in  the  streets,  delighted  in  seeing  such  sports, 
and  made  considerable  bets  upon  them.  He  went  also  to  New- 
market, and  spent  a day  with  the  king’s  harriers.  He  was  not  there 
at  the  time  of  the  races,  but  was  told  that  the  horses  were  dieted  on  a 
beverage  composed  of  soaked  bread  and  fresh  eggs  ; and  he  mentions 
the  existence  of  another  racecourse  (Epsom,  of  course),  where  there 
was  always  a numerous  assemblage,  and  where  much  betting  went 
on.  At  Newmarket  he  saw  Charles  touch  for  scrofula.  A prayer- 
book  being  placed  on  a cushion,  two  clergymen  read  prayers ; alter 
which  the  king  seated  himself,  and,  “ certain  invocations  in  the  English 
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language  taken  from  the  Prayer-book”  having  been  pronounced  by 
one  of  the  ministers,  he  touched  the  patients  with  both  hands,  subse- 
quently putting  round  their  necks  a blue  riband,  suspended  from 
which  was  a gold,  medal  stamped  with  his  effigy.  Monconnys  was 
assured  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  the  loss  ot  the  medal  would  cause 
a relapse ; and,  seeming  rather  sceptical  on  the  subject,  was  told  that  a 
sufferer  being  refused  access  to  Charles  I,  when  in  captivity,  and 
being  exhorted  by  the  king  to  pray  that  the  will  might  be  as  efficacious 
as  the  deed,  was  cured  accordingly. 

Of  the  country  foreign  visitors  do  not  tell  us  so  much  as  we 
should  wish.  Mansions  were  mostly  situated  in  the  valleys,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  wind,  and  their  owners  prided  themselves  on 
having  rookeries  in  the  neighbourhood ; rooks,  contrary  to  the  belief 
on  the  Continent,  being  regarded  as  auspicious,  and  the  killing  of 
them  being  severely  punished.  The  verdure  of  the  grass,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  lawns,  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked.  Bowls 
were  the  chief  rural  recreation.  Farmers  rode  to  market  as  if  riding 
for  a benefice,  a pace  the  more  surprising  considering  the  sluggishness 
which  otherwise  characterised  them.  The  district  between  Brentford 
and  London  was  truly  delicious,  from  the  abundance  of  well-built 
villas  and  country  seats.  The  country  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
was,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  and  abounded  in  weeds.  Cosmo 
went  from  one  university  to  the  other,  but  could  not  understand  the 
Latin  orations  addressed  to  him  by  reason  of  the  insular  accent.  An 
honorary  degree  was  probably  conferred  upon  him  without  his 
knowledge.  At  Northampton  he  was  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  which,  “ being  well-tuned,  the  sound  of  them  was  very 
agreeable ; but  the  ringing  being  continued  a great  part  of  the  night, 
they  proved  a great  interruption  to  sleep.”  Sorbiere  complains  of 
the  incivility  he  experienced  at  the  inns ; but  Cosmo  found  them 
excellent.  Militiamen  had  to  escort  him  from  Dorchester,  for  fear  of 
highwaymen.  Rochefort  seems  to  have  taken  the  turnpikes  for  a 
protection  against  these  gentry,  for  he  describes  the  road  between 
Canterbury  and  London  as  planted,  at  intervals  of  a mile,  with  poles 
and  little  kettles  at  the  top  containing  lighted  fires,  to  give  notice  of 
danger  or  robbers,  a hut  being  attached  to  each  for  the  people  who 
attended  to  the  lighting. 

The  freedom  of  speech,  the  absence  of  extreme  poverty,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  excellence  of  the 
coinage,  the  good  acting  at  the  theatres,  are  other  points  which 
struck  the  attention  of  foreigners  two  hundred  years  ago.  That  a 
looker-on  sometimes  sees  most  of  the  game  is  exemplified  in 
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Sorbiere’s  remark  that  the  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  people,  a 
dictum  for  which  he  was  rudely  rebuked  by  the  contemptible  Bishop 
Sprat,  who  had  the  effronter}^,  or  the  ignorance,  to  declare  that  the 
doctrine  was  a heresy,  unknown  before  1648,  and  extirpated  in  1660  ; 
and  that  Sorbiere’s  discourse  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a wild  whimsy  of  his  own  brain.  One  of  the  omissions 
of  these  foreign  visitors  is  very  significant.  “Paradise  Lost”  was 
published  in  the  very  year  that  Magalotti  came  over ; but  though  a 
man  of  letters,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  tribe  make  the  slightest 
mention  of  Milton.  This  is  a venial  fault,  however,  when  we  remember 
that  Pepys  and  Evelyn  are  equally  remiss.  To  courtiers  the  blind 
poet  was  a nonentity.  Hobbes,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a favourite 
with  Charles  II.,  who  was  wont  to  compare  him  to  a bear  baited  by 
dogs  (the  clergy),  was  well  known  to  Sorbiere,  who,  however,  censures 
our  literature  as  rhapsodical  and  badly  put  together. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MARK  LEMON. 


No.  I.— BEFORE  THE  PLAY  AND  AFTER. 

FEW  sad  words,  by  way  of  preface,  to  some  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  one  of  the  most  genial,  kindly,  and 
noble-hearted  of  God’s  creatures.  Mark  Lemon  had 
all  the  qualities  of  true  greatness ; he  was  modest,  un- 
affected, sympathetic,  generous,  manly.  He  never  under-estimated  any 
work  so  much  as  his  own ; he  was  a good  husband,  an  affectionate 
father,  a true  friend.  He  believed  in  one  God,  in  one  woman,  in 
one  publication.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  his  ambition  was  the  ambition 
of  every  honest  man,  to  be  useful  to  his  country  and  a blessing  to 
his  home.  In  the  conduct  of  Punch  he  soared  above  the  satirist,  he 
repudiated  the  mere  cap  and  bells ; he  had  almost  a romantic  faith 
in  the  power  which  he  directed.  In  this  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
may  be  found  the  secret  of  his  success  as  an  editor.  Years 
hence,  it  may  almost  seem  beyond  belief,  that  the  founder  of 
Punch  died  without  deserving  the  enmity  of  any  man,  beloved  by 
all  who  had  laboured  with  him,  respected  by  men  of  all  creeds 
and  parties ; being,  nevertheless,  one  who  had  never  sacrificed  the 
independence  of  his  paper,  regarding  it  always  as  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  a power  that  belonged  to  the  country,  a national  institution. 

With  a sad  yet  tender  interest  I have  been  looking  over  a drawer 
full  of  Mark  Lemon’s  letters.  Amongst  his  last  written  words  to  me 
I find  an  assurance  of  affection  which  had  been  borne  in  upon  me 
many  a time  and  oft  during  the  last  few  years.  “ I wish  we  lived 
nearer  to  each  other,  for  I love  you  and  yours  ....  God  bless  you 
all ! ” I reciprocated  to  the  full  all  his  love,  and  I take  it  as  a 
patent  of  good  character  to  have  had  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
such  a man.  Amongst  his  letters  I find  my  notes  of  a tour  with 
him  in  the  North,  the  first  chapter  already  transcribed  for  the  press. 
They  were  intended  to  be  published  during  his  life-time,  dealing, 
however,  rather  more  with  the  general  incidents  of  the  tour  than 
with  individual  details.  I recast  them  now,  with  a more  serious  pur- 
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pose  in  view  than  simply  to  amuse.  At  the  same  time,  I shall 
endeavour  to  retain  in  them  some  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  time,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  local  colour  seeming  too  powerful  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  sad  event  which  adds  to  their  interest. 

Glancing  over  my  notes  at  this  present  writing,  it  is  hard  to  realise 
the  melancholy  fact  that  Mark  Lemon  is  no  more ; difficult  to  under- 
stand the  certainty  of  the  darkness  that  has  gathered  about  the 
well-known  form  and  shut  it  out  from  us  for  ever.  It  did  not  tail 
to  my  lot  to  be  present  at  his  funeral ; but  the  quiet  home  in  the 
jjretty  Sussex  county  rises  up  before  me  as  1 write.  1 see  the 
solemn  procession,  the  sympathising  villagers,  the  old  friends  and 
fellow-workers  gathering  in  the  gloom  of  the  funeral  pall.  1 see  the 
country  churchyard.  1 stand  by  a newly-opened  grave.  1 look 
down  through  my  tears,  and  note  the  words,  “ Mark  Lemon,  IMitor 
of  Punch half  covered  with  flowers  strewn  by  friendly  hands 
amongst  the  earthy  emblems  of  mortality,  that  made  a sad  accom- 
paniment to  the  parson’s  parting  words,  “ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust.”  Yet  memory  clings  fondly  to  the  living  man,  and  dismisses, 
as  quickly  as  sensibility  will  permit,  this  last  sad  scene  of  all.  1 
shall  make  an  effort  to  get  back  into  the  past,  thougli  I do  not 
intend  to  take  you  far  away  from  the  day  when  our  dear  friend  rested 
from  his  labours.  The  fact  that  my  first  chapter  was  written  several 
months  ago,  is  a great  assistance  to  me.  It  carries  me  at  once 
into  the  happy  holiday-time.  There  is  a pleasant  smile  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  which  I could  never  have'  put  there  with  that 
last  tender  message  of  the  dead  lying  before  me  : “ I love  you  and 
yours  ; God  bless  you  all.” 


We  called  it  a show.  When  I say  ^^^e,  I mean  the  younger 
members  of  the  company.  Being  amateurs,  the  rakish  abandon  of 
the  term  suited  our  holiday  humour.  'Fhe  grave  and  reverend 
chief,  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  rare  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff, 
smiled  benignantly  upon  our  frolicsome  notions,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  all  our  whims  and  fancies.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  be 
young  again.  For  that  matter,  he  was  young ; he  had  a rich  unctuous 
voice,  and  a merry  catching  laugh.  We  chose  to  call  ourselves  strollers, 
I was  the  showman,  the  manager,  the  governor,  except  when  the 
leading  man,  in  mock  solemnity,  dubbed  me  the  amateur  impresario. 
We  had  no  caravan,  but  we  had  a large  quantity  of  luggage  ; more 
particularly,  we  had  something  that  looked  like  scenery.  Our  porter 
called  this  his  “bag  of  tricks.”  The  company  usually  spoke  of  it  as 
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“ The  Show.”  It  was  labelled  “ Falstaff.”  The  effect  of  that 
inscription  was  magical  everywhere.  Railway  inspectors,  guards, 
porters,  regarded  it  almost  with  veneration.  Whenever  some  experi- 
enC'ed  and  wide-awake  passenger  indicated  the  portly  form  of  Mark 
Lemon  as  the  Editor  of  Punch,,  it  was  sure  to  result  in  sundry  kind 
enquiries  from  the  officials  with  a view  to  increasing  the  amateur 
actor’s  comforts  while  travelling. 

My  duties  commenced  very  suddenly.  The  Show  had  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  before  I was  really  summoned,  as  a friend,  to  take  the 
management  in  the  absence  of  the  impresario  proper,  who  was 
detained  in  London.  “ It  will  be  a holiday  for  you,  there  will  not  be 
much  work,  and  I want  a pleasant  companion.”  Falstaff  had  entered 
upon  his  Scottish  tour,  and  was  really  waiting  to  be  duly,  if  not 
professionally,  chaperoned  through  the  “land  o’  cakes.” 

I started  on  a cold  morning  in  1869  (January  25)  from  King’s 
Cross  station.  It  was  ten  o’clock  when  the  guard  blew  his  whistle, 
and  the  train  moved  off  on  its  long,  steady,  calm,  plodding  journey. 
Thanks  to  the  fact  that  well-printed  books  in  large  type  become 
second-hand  “ sooner  or  later,”  I was  enabled  to  carry  away  with  me 
as  my  own  property,  at  something  less  than  a guinea,  the  novel  of 
that  name,  and  I needed  no  Thnes,  nor  Standard^  nor  Telegraph,,  nor 
any  other  paper  to  help  the  time  along  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. When  we  were  once  fairly  free  of  the  big  city,  the  train 
stopped  no  more  until  we  arrived  at  Mugby  Junction ; and  then,  sirs, 
not  until  we  were  at  Crewe ; and  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not 
until  we  came  to  Preston,  where  the  welcome  announcement  was 
made  of  “ twenty  minutes  allowed  for  dinner.”  Travelling  from  Paris 
to  Vienna,  you  order  your  dinner,  en  route,,  from  a carte  which  the 
guard  brings  to  you ; and  at  the  station  where  you  stop  for  dinner  you 
find  it  ready  and  waiting  your  arrival,  the  guard  having  telegraphed 
your  wishes  an  hour  or  so  previously.  We  shall  probably  never 
arrive  at  so  high  a state  of  civilisation  as  this  in  England ; but  we 
travel  rapidly  and  smoothly,  and  we  get  fresh  foot-warmers  and 
civility  on  the  way,  and  a real  dinner  to  boot,  which  is  an  advance  on 
ten  years  ago.  The  Caledonian  Railway  is  not  an  interesting  line,  so 
far  as  scenery  is  concerned.  Looking  up  from  my  book,  the  chief 
things  I remember  are  certain  highly-illuminated  wayside  references 
to  “The  Daily  Telegraph  — Largest  Circulation  in  the  World.’’ 
“Standard  — Largest  Paper.”  “Coleman’s  Mustard.”  “Families 
Removing.”  “ Tidman’s  Sea  Salt.”  What  enormous  sums  this 
thorough  system  of  advertising  represents  ! Writing  home,  the  next 
day,  to  a paper,  in  which  I had  an  interest,  I said,  “Advertise,  adver- 
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tise  ; newspapers  ought  to  advertise,  if  only  as  an  example  to  their 
clients.”  We  had  a hasty  dinner  at  Preston,  and  1 thought  2J-.  6^/.  for 
the  same  exceedingly  reasonable.  An  old  Indian  officer  who  travelled 
with  me  grumbled  at  it ; but  he  was  rich,  and  he  gi'iimbled  at  every- 
thing. He  was  rich,  and  had  the  gout.  His  blood  was  rich,  like 
Bardolph’s  nose,  and  it  blazed  out  all  over  his  face.  “ Lord  Derby 
has  the  gout,”  he  said,  “ worse  than  1 have.”  That  seemed  to  com- 
fort him  immensely.  He  told  me  a lion  story.  All  Indians  tell  lion 
stories ; it  is  the  thing.  When  I come  home  from  India,  I shall  no 
doubt  have  slain  as  many  lions  as  other  people.  My  Indian  friend 
was  a real  hero,  nevertheless.  I have  no  doubt  about  it.  He 
growled  out  some  sanguinary  incidents  of  the  mutiny,  tending  to 
show  how  fiercely  the  British  soldier  can  take  his  revenge.  That 
home  blow  of  “ Ernest  to  Magdalen  ” had  just  been  struck  in  “ Sooner 
or  Later,”  and  my  friend  the  Indian  had  just  blown  twenty  Sepoys 
from  twenty  guns,  when  the  train  ran  into  the  railway  station  at 
Edinburgh,  having  done  the  journey,  including  stoppages  and  twenty 
minutes  for  dinner,  in  eleven  hours. 

Within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  arrival  I was  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  northern  city,  and  in  time  to  hear  the  best  modern 
representative  of  the  fat  knight  declare,  amidst  a roar  of  laughter, 
that  he  was  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief’s  company.  “ d'he 
manager,”  said  my  friend  Bardolph,  whispering  Prince  Hal ; “ the 
new  manager!”  A “ super”  overheard  the  remark,  and  I was  duly 
installed.  1 peeped  through  a hole  in  the  curtain,  saw  that  there 
was  a good  house,  went  round  to  the  front  and  announced  myself  to 
a member  of  the  enterprising  committee  which  had  farmed  the  show, 
took  a survey  of  the  place,  came  back,  shook  hands  with  Falstaff  in 
his  armour,  and  went  to  the  Waterloo,  pleased  with  myself  and 
everybody  else. 

At  night,  when  all  was  over,  we  had  an  actors’  supper.  Our  com- 
pany at  the  Waterloo  consisted  of  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Shallow,  and 
Dame  Quickly.  The  Prince,  Poins,  and  the  others  had  apartments 
elsewhere.  They  were  the  professional  members  of  the  company. 
We  of  the  Waterloo  were  the  amateurs,  save  and  except  Madame 
Quickly,  who  was  professional  and  to  the  manner  born — a clever 
actress  and  an  excellent  hostess,  mark  you.  It  was  a rare  evening. 
Having  fought  the  battle  of  the  day  over  again,  we  lapsed  quietly  into 
toddy  and  anecdote.  Falstaff  was  himself — bright,  genial,  and  witty, 
full  of  stories  that  belong  to  literary  history.  He  had  been  amused 
with  two  incidents  which  had  occun'ed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border.  The  gentleman  who  was  playing  Chief  Justice  Shallow, 
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for  his  own  pleasure  as  well  as  the  public’s,  hated  Jews.  It  was 
in  truth  his  favourite  hobby  to  dislike  “ the  chosen  people.”  For 
my  own  part,  let  me  confess  it  at  once,  I admire  the  race.  Jews  are 
amongst  our  most  intellectual  citizens.  However,  Shallow  hated 
them.  A few  evenings  prior  to  our  chat  at  the  Waterloo,  he  was  in 
Birmingham  playing  at  billiards.  There  was  present  a gentleman  of 
undoubted  Israelitish  extraction,  who  very  rudely  offered  opinions  on 
the  game.  “ Excuse  me,”  he  said,  noticing  one  of  Shallow’s  strokes, 

“ you  should  have  played  for  the  cannon  with  the  left  side  on  your 
ball.”  “Thank  you,”  said  Shallow;  “that  may  be  the  style  in 
Judea,  but  I assure  you  we  play  differently  in  Binningham.”  On 
another  occasion  Shallow  had  distinguished  himself  by  a still 
smarter  and  more  profane  jeu  esprit.  It  was  at  King’s  Cross,  I 
think.  A great  number  of  Jews  were  going  on  a holiday  excursion. 
They  were  excited  about  their  tickets  and  places.  Some  of  them 
were  pushing  their  way  rather  roughly  to  the  platform.  Shallow  was 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  cynical  and  savage.  “ Where  are  you  pushing 
to  ? ” at  last  he  exclaimed,  resenting  a dig  in  the  side  from  a J ewish 
elbow.  “ What’s  the  matter  ? One  would  think  you  had  got  another 
crucifixion  in  hand.”  It  was  very  hard,  very  bitter;  there  was  a 
Jerroldic  ring  in  the  taunt.  Falstaff  shook  his  fist  solemnly  at 
Shallow,  and  threatened  to  forswear  his  company ; but  there  was  a 
kindly  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  was  the  signal  for  unfettered  talk.  It 
was  always  a great  relief  when  the  acting  was  over,  and  the  supper 
came,  with  its  after-chat  round  the  fire.  There  were  times  when 
Mark  Lemon  enjoyed  the  performance  as  much  as  his  audience  did. 
He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  vagaries  of  Falstaff,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  play  had  gone  well  in  every  respect. 

Mark  Lemon  had  a large  sense  of  humour ; and  his  humour  was 
kindly,  it  rarely  stung — it  was  satire  with  a little  sugar.  On  this  first 
evening  we  all  talked  “shop” — the  new  shop.  We  were  at  the 
footlights.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Mark  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
actors  of  all  degrees.  He  was  fond  of  talking  about  the  early  days  of 
his  dramatic  writings.  He  was  by  no  means  a bad  mimic.  In  the 
scene  where  Falstaff  acts  the  part  of  Prince  Hal,  Mark  Lemon  had 
been  on  this  occasion  particularly  successful  in  imitating  the  Prince’s 
manner.  “ I’ll  tickle  you  for  a young  prince,”  was  the  opening  of 
this  bit  of  Mark  Lemon’s  humour.  He  imitated  the  prince’s  flourish 
of  his  cane  and  his  jerky  manner  to  perfection.  I don’t  think  the 
happy  prince  ever  detected  the  fun,  though  it  amused  everybody 
else.  All  this  was  done  without  any  unkindly  feeling  for  the  hand- 
some but  somewhat  inefficient  actor,  whom  Mark  Lemon  treated  with 
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the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration ; which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Bardolph’s  (upon  this  occasion  Harry  Lemon)  treatment  of 
another  member  of  the  company.  “ So  and  so  says  1 am  a promising 
actor.”  “ Yes,”  was  Bardolph’s  reply,  “ you  are  a promising  actor,  but 
you  never  perform 

“You  did  not  say  that,  Harry?”  said  the  father,  interrogatively. 

“ I did,”  was  the  response ; “and  thought  it  clever.” 

“ So  it  was,”  said  Falstaff,  smiling ; “ our  prince  would  do  very 

well  if  he  were  not  so  good  looking.  It  is  his  firm  conviction  that 

some  night  a coach  and  six  will  be  waiting  outside  the  stage-door 
ready  to  carry  him  off  to  be  married  to  an  heiress  who  has  been  dying 
for  him  all  through  the  performance.  But  for  this  he  would  not  be  a 
bad  actor.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  young  and  handsome.” 

Mark  Lemon  was  a handsome  man  himself,  young  and  old. 
Latterly  he  had  worn  a beard,  which  well  became  the  part  of 
“Falstaff”  — a fine  massive  beard.  His  white  silvery  hair  added  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  his  make  up,  more  especially  in  the  scene 
where  the  fat  knight  is  cast  off  by  the  prince,  before  whom  he 
bends  his  bared  head.  Mark  Lemon  played  the  part  in  his  own  hair 

and  beard.  He  padded  very  slightly  for  it.  Beyond  this  and  a little 

rouge,  he  was,  in  appearance,  Falstaff  behind  the  scenes  as  well  as 
before  the  footlights. 

Mark  Lemon’s  notion  of  Falstaff  developed  a far  more  considerate 
feeling  for  the  fat  knight’s  frailties  than  is  generally  entertained.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  discuss  Shakspeare’s  intentions  with  regard  to  this 
particular  character. 

“Shakspeare  is  not  to  blame  for  making  Falstaff  use  language 
which  we  feel  called  upon  to  exclude  from  our  drawing-room  version. 
It  was  the  language  of  the  time.  Look  in  any  other  playwright’s 
W'Orks,  and  see  what  others  did.  They  give  you  indecency  for 
indecency’s  sake,  lewMness  without  wit,  filth  without  humour.” 

“Is  not  that  the  modern  fashion  ?”  asked  Shallow.  “ I was  talking 
with  a countryman  of  mine  who  seemed  to  wonder  that  you  could 
make  Falstaff  respectable.” 

“ Falstaff  respectable  ! He  was  a gentleman.  Shallow  ; and  would 
thou  wert  as  well  furnished  with  brains.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Shallow,  “ I know  not  how  I may  improve,  unless 
you  lend  me  your  doublet.  Sir  John,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughs  Bardolph,  “if  that  be  apj'opos  or  witty  I’m 
a shotten  herring.” 

“ I’ll  anoint  thy  face  and  call  thee  horse,  an  thou  callest  me 
anything  but  an  honest  man,”  says  Shallow. 
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These  two  members  of  the  Falstaff  company  hardly  ever  conversed 
except  in  the  language  of  the  little  book,  price  sixpence,  being  Mark 
Lemon’s  version  of  Falstaff,  in  which  the  fat  knight  was  purified  and 
made  wholesome. 

“ Falstaff  was  a gentleman,”  says  Mark  Lemon,  “ fallen  away,  in  the 
general  degeneracy  of  the  times,  from  the  path  of  rectitude ; but, 

nevertheless,  a gentleman.  He  was  not  a buffoon.  Poor  old 

(mentioning  an  actor  of  considerable  reputation)  was  quite  outraged 
because  I would  not  go  down  on  my  face  and  grovel  in  the  robbery 
scene.” 

“ That  is  the  recognized  legitimate  business,”  I remark. 

“Granted!  It  is  not  the  only  business  to  which  I object  on 
principle.  Like  Falstaff,  I am  fat  and  growing  old,  heaven  help 
the  wicked  ! and  I might  have  as  great  a difficulty  in  getting  up  again, 
being  down,  as  poor  Jack  had.  He  was  no  buffoon.” 

“An  awful  liar,  though,”  says  Bardolph. 

“ A cowardly  knave,”  says  Mistress  Quickly,  who  had  been  invited 
to  sup  with  us,  having  played  the  Dame  to  perfection. 

“ A spendthrift,  and  one  who  did  not  pay  his  just  debts — that  five 
hundred,  to  wit,”  says  Shakovv. 

“ His  lies  were  for  the  most  part  white  lies,”  replies  the  editor  of 
Punch;  “mostly  white  lies,  my  masters.” 

“ The  buckram  men,  for  example,”  suggests  Bardolph. 

“Yes,  the  men  in  buckram  suits,”  sayeth  our  leader.  “He  saw 
almost  immediately  that  the  Prince  knew  all ; he  exaggerated  his 
first  fib  that  he  might  make  the  affair  the  more  ridiculous,  piling  up 
the  fun  until  that  grand  climax,  ‘By  the  Lord  I knew  ye  1’  And 
mark  how  he  chaffed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  play  that  sparkles  more  with  Shakspeare’s  genius  than  Falstaft  ’s 
interview  with  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act. 

‘ To  wake  a wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a fox.’  ” 

“ But  he  was  a hard  man  ; he  behaved  cruelly  to  Mistress  Quickly,” 
remarks  the  lady. 

“Yes,  Dame,  he  was;  but  not  harder  than  others.  The  times 
were  out  of  joint.  He  was  a gentleman  of  the  period  ; had  he  lived 
in  these  days  he  would  have  been  a different  man.  And  then  he  was 
so  very  hard  up  1 But  Mistress  Quickly  loved  the  rogue  for  all  that. 
There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  more  affecting  than  her  description  of 
Falstaff’s  death.  ‘ He  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  e’en 
at  the  turning  o’  the  tide  ; I saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and 
play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  lingers'  ends  ; he  babbled  of 
green  fields.*” 


17^  CjOitleman  s ^lagazitie. 

The  thought  of  this  glimpse  of  Falstaff’s  mind  at  last  wandering 
back  to  his  days  of  innocency  always  seemed  to  impress  iMark  Lemon 
with  the  correctness  of  his  liberal  judgment  of  Falstaff’s  character. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  contemplation  of  the  poor  knight’s 
death  evidently  set  the  critic  thinking  of  others  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  tide ; for  when  Bardolph  and  the  rest  were  abed,  and 
the  waiter  had  received  a kindly  shake  of  the  head  in  response  to  the 
enquiry  if  we  wanted  anything  else,  the  editor  and  actor  began  to 
talk  of  Hood  and  Jerrold  and  Leech. 

“ Poor  Hood,”  he  said ; “when  he  sent  me  his  ‘Song  of  the  Shirt,’ 
he  accompanied  it  with  a few  lines  in  which  he  expressed  a fear  that 
it  was  hardly  suitable  for  Punch,  leaving  it  between  my  discretion 
and  the  waste-basket.” 

“ It  created  a profound  sensation,”  I suggested. 

“Yes  ; we  received  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  'Fhe  sale 
of  the  number  was  enormous,  1 believe.” 

“Yet,  to  be  fully  appreciated  he  had  to  do  one  thing,  as  Douglas 
Jerrold  puts  it  in  his  preface  to  ‘Cakes  and  Ale:”  that  one  thing 
was — to  die.” 

“ It  is  generally  so,”  he  replied;  “ though,  for  that  matter.  Leech  and 
Thackeray  were  appreciated  during  their  lives  ; and  Dickens,  there  is 
success  for  you  ! I am  glad  Dickens  sent  me  that  kind  note  and 
message  the  other  day.” 

There  had  been  an  estrangement  between  Charles  Dickens  and 
Mark  Lemon,  which  the  great  master  of  fiction  had  brought  to  an 
end  by  some  kindly  message  when  the  PIditor  of  Fimch  was 
announced  as  Falstaff.  In  early  life,  Mark  Lemon  and  Dickens 
were  intimate  friends  and  neighbours.  They  were  both  members  of 
that  amateur  company  which  played,  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  The  Editor  of  Punch  had  walked 
with  Dickens  more  than  once  to  scenes  selected  by  the  novelist  for 
delineation  in  his  works.  Mark  I.emon  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  his  old  friend’s  genius. 

“ I hope  you  have  really  made  memoranda  of  the  history  of 
Punchy''  I said. 

“ I have  made  a few  notes,”  he  replied ; “ I shall  tell  the  story  of 
Punch,  I hope,  and  I shall  do  it  without  wounding  any  one.” 

“ It  is  due  to  literature,  to  the  profession,  to  your  family,  that  you 
should  write  that  history.  The  other  day  I saw  a lecture  announced 
professing  to  be  the  true  story  of  Punch  and  its  contributors.” 

“No  one  can  tell  that  out  myself  Pimch  was  started  in  a very 
humble  way.  It  was  kept  alive  on  two  occasions  by  the  success  of 
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two  little  plays  of  mine,  the  money  for  which  went  to  pay  the  printer; 
one  play  was  called  Punch.,  the  other  The  Silver  Thimble.  This  was, 
of  course,  before  we  took  it  to  Bradbury  and  Evans.” 

I think  there  were  three  of  the  staff  who  waited  upon  the  old  firm 
of  Bradbury  and  Evans  to  offer  them  the  copyright  of  Punch. 
One  was  Mark  Lemon;  another  Douglas  Jerrold.  I do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  third.  Mark  Lemon  did  the  editing  for  a 
ridiculously  small  honorarium.  The  publication  was  in  debt  to  the 
publishers  nearly  £^Zooo  before  it  paid  a penny. 

“ It  was  our  first  Christmas  Number  that  made  the  fortune  of 
Punch;  and,  when  it  was  once  prosperous,  we  never  looked  back 
again.” 

By  this  time  Falstaff  had  just  finished  his  last  pipe,  and  we  bade 
each  other  good  night. 

“ By  the  way,”  he  said,  “ I know  you  like  reading  before  you  go  to 
bed,  here’s  a penance  for  you.  Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it  in  the  morning.  Let  us  be  up  betimes  ; we  will  have  a carriage, 
and  see  Edinburgh.  Good  night — God  bless  you  ! ” 

The  MS.  he  gave  me  was  a chapter  of  a new  novel  not  yet  pub- 
lished. It  was  to  be  called  “ The  Taffeta  Petticoat.”  The  manu- 
script has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  some  months.  I read 
the  chapter ; it  was  the  description  of  a Fair,  and  admirably  done. 
Mark  Lemon’s  best  novel  is  “ Faulkner  Lyle  ; ” his  best  play,  “ Hearts 
are  Trumps ; ” his  best  song,  “ Old  Time  and  I,”  the  first  copy  of 
which  I had  brought  that  very  day  from  London.  There  was  an  old 
piano  in  the  hotel,  and  I tried  Walter  Maynard’s  music  over  for  him. 
I venture  to  reprint  the  words : — 

Old  Time  and  I the  other  night 
Had  a carouse  together  ; 

The  wine  was  golden,  warm,  and  bright, — 

Aye  ! just  like  summer  weather. 

Quoth  I,  “Here’s  Christmas  come  again, 

And  I no  farthing  richer  ; ” 

Time  answered,  “ Ah,  the  old,  old  strain  ! — 

I prithee  pass  the  pitcher.” 

‘ ‘ Why  measure  all  your  good  in  gold  ? 

No  rope  of  sand  is  weaker  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  get,  ’tis  hard  to  hold — 

Come,  lad,  fill  up  your  beaker,” 

“ Hast  thou  not  found  true  friends  more  true. 

And  loving  ones  more  loving  ? ” 

I could  but  say,  “ A few,  a few  ! 

So  keep  the  liquor  moving.” 

VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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“ Hast  thou  not  seen  the  prosp’rous  knave 
Come  down  a precious  thumper  ? 

His  cheats  disclosed,”  “I  have,  I have 
“ ^Yell,  surely  that’s  a bumper  ! ” 

“ Xay,  hold  awhile.  I’ve  seen  the  just 
Find  all  their  hopes  grou’  dimmer.” 

“ They  will  hope  on,  and  strive,  and  trust. 

And  conquer  I”  “ That’s  a brimmer.”" 

’Tis  not  because  to-day  is  dark, 

No  brighter  day’s  before  ’em  ; 

There’s  rest  for  every  storm-tossed  bark 
“ So  be  it  I Pass  the  jorum!” 

“Yet  I must  own,  I should  not  mind 
To  be  a little  richer.” 

Labour  and  wait,  and  you  may  find ” 

“ Halloah  ! an  empty  pitcher.” 

There  is  undeniable  poetic  fancy  and  philosophy  in  this  effective- 
ballad,  as  there  is  in  many  of  the  songs,  too  little  known,  from  the 
same  pen. 

Joseph  Hatton..’*' 


* In  these  loose  notes  the  reader  will  find  no  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Mark 
Lemon’s  life.  There  is  a memoir,  I believe,  in  preparation.  Carefully  written, 
such  a work  will  be  of  great  interest  ; it  will,  to  a large  extent,  be  a history  of 
letters  and  journalism  for  the  last  thirty  years.  If  these  papers  of  mine  should  in 
any  way  assist  the  memory  of  Mark  Lemon’s  biographer,  or  throw  any  light  upon 
the  latter  days  of  an  eventful  life,  I shall  feel  that  my  notes  will  have  rendei'ed  the 
Sta.te  some  service. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Channel  Passage. 


T a time  like  the  present,  when  the  desire  to  facilitate 
international  communication  is  so  influential,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
when  the  Darien  Canal  seems  on  the  eve  of  commencement,  and  one 
hears  of  “ round  voyages  ” in  steam*ships  which  are  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe — at  such  a time  it  is  natural  to  expect  a revival  of  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  Channel  Passage.  Every  one  agrees  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  a disgrace  to  the  two  leading 
nations  of  Europe.  For  years  past — for  half  a century — inventors 
and  engineers  have  been  busy  with  the  subject,  and  scheme  after 
scheme  has  been  recommended  to  the  public  notice.  Elitherto, 
however,  no  steps  have  been  taken  which  promise  practical  results, 
if  we  except  those  to  which  reference  will  be  made  more  particularly 
in  this  article.  Hundreds  of  thousands  continue  to  cross  each  year ; 
by  far  the  greater  number  continue  to  suffer  in  a manner  that  beggars 
description.  Probably  there  is  no  other  piece  of  travelling  in 
civilized  countries,  where,  within  equal  times,  so  much  suffering  iS 
endured ; certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  voyage  of  equal 
length  which  is  so  much  feared^  We  have  it  on  official  authority, 
that  only  one  day  out  of  four  is  calm,  on  the  average ; while  about 
three  days  in  every  eight  are  made  dreadful  to  passengers  by  heavy 
weather.  What  w^onder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  patriotism 
Often  fails  to  survive ; and  that  if  any  wish  is  felt  in  Mid-channel  it 
is  that,  after  all,  England  was  not  an  island. 

Through  railway  communication  has  become  a sine  qua  7tOJi  Of  late. 
To  the  present  generation  it  seems  but  natural  that,  without  change 
of  carriage,  one  should  be  able  to  proceed  from  London  to  any  large 
town  in  Great  Britain ; and  railway  companies  find  it  their  interest 
to  meet  the  demand.  When  the  traveller  turns  his  face  towards  the 
Continent  he  finds  no  such  convenience.  He  may  glide  smoothly 
down  to  Dover  or  Folkestone,  but  there  he  is  confronted  by  the 
inevitable  sea  voyage,  and  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  The  steamers 
he  has  to  cross  in  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  can  be  devised  for  service 
in  the  present  harbours,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be  thoroughly  good 
sea-boats  or  to  afford  Sufficient  shelter,  and  they  make  the  passage 
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longer  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  tact,  these  twenty-hve  miles  of  sea 
are,  from  this  point  of  \ ie\v,  an  unmitigated  evil ; although  they 
have,  in  the  past,  been  so  great  a defence  to  our  country.  The  fear 
of  invasion  lias  now  become  almost  non-existent ; and  the  very 
causes  which  rendered  entrance  difficult  in  the  past,  are  now  thought 
of  mainly  as  hindrances  to  easy  exit,  and  comfortable  communication. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  feeling  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  evils  of  the  passage  shoukl 
be  either  mitigated  or  removed,  and  that  continuous  railway  commu- 
nication should  be  established.  During  that  period  the  public  have 
been  favoured  with  numerous  plans  for  accomplishing  these  objects. 
We  have  heard  of  tunnels  deep  down  under  the  bed  of  the  sea ; of 
other  tunnels,  or  tubular  passages,  constructed  upon  the  bed  of  the 
Channel ; of  marine  viaducts,  high  in  mid-air ; and  of  the  so-called 
railway  ferry-boats.  The  tunnels  and  bridges  proposed  would  afford 
means  of  communication  resembling  those  already  existing  on  all 
our  railways;  but  the  ferry  scheme  is  based  upon  an  entirely  different 
idea — viz. : to  place  the  trains  on  board  large  steamers,  and  thus  to 
convey  them  across.  Authorities  on  the  subject  are  very  generally 
agreed  that  the  tunnel  schemes  are  feasible,  provided  that  the 
enonuous  outlay  which  they  would  entail  could  be  met.  With 
respect  to  the  bridges,  opinions  are  more  divided,  but  there  a])pears 
little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  English  engineers  regard  them  with 
disfavour.  Even  if  practicable,  however,  they  could  only  be  carried 
out  at  ])rodigious  expense,  one  gentleman  having  himself  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  his  bridge  would  be  thirty  millions  sterling.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  such  an  outlay  entirely  precludes  all  prospect 
of  the  work  being  undertaken,  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  design  as  a whole.  Both  bridges  and  tunnels  would,  of  course, 
require  long  periods  for  their  construction.  The  ferry  scheme,  on  the 
contrary,  has  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  can  be  carried  out  at, 
what  may  be  termed,  the  moderate  cost  of  two  millions ; and,  what 
is  no  less  important,  can  be  completed,  it  is  said,  in  three  years  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement.  In  fact,  it  promises  to  be  a success 
commercially,  while  no  other  feasible  scheme  does ; and  although 
it  may  be  inferior  to  the  tunnel  in  some  respects,  it  does  not 
present  anything  like  the  same  difficulties  in  its  accomplLshment.  We 
may  add  that  in  May  last  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  preamble  of  a Bill  introduced  by  the  promoters 
of  the  ferry  scheme,  and  there  seems,  therefore,  some  prospect  of 
its  practical  application  before  long,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  present  means  of  com- 
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munication.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  general 
interest  taken  by  everyone  in  the  subject  of  the  Channel  Passage,  it 
may  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  principal  features  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  notice  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  as  well  as  the  objections 
urged  against  it. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  scheme  is  based  is  not  at  all  a new 
one ; the  only  novelty  consists  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
a sea-passage  of  great  severity.  In  many  cases — in  America,  on  the 
Continent,  and  elsewhere — where  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  difficult 
to  throw  a bridge  across  a lake,  or  river,  railway  ferries  have  been 
established  and  have  worked  most  successfully.  One  such  ferry  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  many  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptian  railways,  where  the  line  crossed  the  Nile.  Another 
has  quite  recently  been  set  to  work  across  the  Lake  of  Constance  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  represents,  on  a small  scale,  what  is  now 
proposed  for  the  Channel. 

The  Channel  steamers,  proposed  by  the  engineer  at  the  head  of 
the  scheme,  Mr.  Fowler,  are  really  very  large  vessels.  They  are 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  present  packets,  and  are  intended  to 
draw  nearly  twice  as  much  water.  They  will  consequently  be  much 
steadier  and  swifter,  besides  affording  ample  accommodation  and 
shelter  for  1500  or  2000  passengers,  and  carrying  both  passenger  and 
luggage  trains.  In  tonnage,  these  vessels  will  be  superior  to  any 
existing  ships  except  the  Great  Eastern;  their  length  being  no  less 
than  450  feet  and  their  breadth  a little  less  than  60  feet.  They  are 
to  be  very  beautifully  modelled  and  well  adapted  for  the  speed 
intended,  viz.:  20  knots,  or  23  miles,  per  hour— a speed  which  would 
enable  the  passage  to  be  made  in  a little  more  than  an  hour.  At 
present,  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  is  usually  little  under  two 
hours,  although  we  have  again  and  again  been  promised  “ eighty- 
minute  passages;”  and  the  saving  in  time  would  consequently  be 
comparatively  great,  apart  from  the  greater  comfort  of  the  larger 
vessels. 

Perhaps  a few  details  of  the  proposed  arrangements  of  the  feny 
boats  may  render  the  contrast  with  the  present  steamers  still  greater. 
These  boats  are  best  described  as  floating  railway  stations  consisting 
of  two  storeys  or  flats.  In  the  lower  storey  the  luggage  train  will  be 
secured ; in  the  upper  storey  the  passenger  train,  of  ten  or  twelve 
carriages,  will  be  placed  on  rails,  and  between  platforms  very  similar 
to  those  seen  on  land  stations  ; these  platforms  being  lined  with 
offices  and  cabins  of  the  usual  character.  To  quote;  Mr.  Fowler’s 
words  : — ‘‘  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  passengers  (who  will 
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generally  alight  from  their  carriages,  as  they  would  at  any  railway 
station  where  a stoppage  is  made  for  refreshment),  and  they  will  find 
well  lighted,  well  warmed  saloons,  with  means  of  reading,  writing, 
&c.,  which  will  make  the  sea-voyage  the  most  agreable  part  of  the 
journey.  Private  cabins  will  also  be  provided  ....  and  large  rooms 
for  the  officials  of  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  two  countries,  so  that 
all  luggage  may  be  examined,  and  the  weary  delay  from  that  cause  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  entirely  avoided.”  The  small  boats  now  in 
use  scarcely  afford  space — much  less  comfortable  accommodation — 
for  the  numbers  often  embarked  by  them ; and,  in  the  excursion 
season,  the  scenes  witnessed  on  board  are  describable  only  by  the 
well-worn  reference  to  “the  middle  passage.”  In  winter  the  number 
of  passengers  is  much  reduced,  doubtless,  in  a great  measure,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  proper  accommodation ; and  then  the  evil  of 
smallness  is  less  felt,  although  it  leads  to  unsatisfactory  behaviour  in 
the  ship  herself  Had  we  larger,  steadier,  and  better  steamers,  there 
would,  probably,  be  more  passengers  in  winter  than  there  now  are  ; 
for,  as  Captain  Tyler  remarks,  “ there  would  naturally  be  a very  large 
augmentation  if  better  arrangements  were  made  for  crossing  the 
Channel.”  In  his  admirable  report  on  the  subject,  from  which  these 
words  are  quoted,  Captain  Tyler  brings  out  another  point  of  great 
interest,  showing  how  persons  desirous  of  crossing  choose  their  time 
so  as  to  be  less  subject  to  the  risk  of  heavy  weather  in  the  present 
small  boats.  In  January,  1868,  less  than  13,000  persons  crossed;  in 
August  no  less  than  46,000.  This  difference  he  assigns  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  in  August  calm  passages  are  frequent,  whereas  in  January 
they  are  very  rare.  Surely,  the  steamers  employed  on  such  a service 
ought  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  weather,  and  they  will 
never  be  so  until  made  much  larger  than  the  present  boats,  whether 
the  trains  be  carried  or  not. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  want  of  proper  harbour  accommodation 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
retaining  these  small  steamers  in  use.  Calais  harbour  seems  filling 
up  with  sand,  and  it  is  not  readily  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Boulogne  harbour  is  not  much 
better ; the  steamers  running  to  it  from  Folkestone  not  being  of 
more  than  seven  feet  draught.  On  our  side  we  have  far  better 
accommodation  at  Dover,  where  about  ^700,000  has  been  spent  in 
improvements,  and  where  ships  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water 
can  always  find  access.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  attach  greater 
importance  than  our  neighbours  to  this  matter,  for,  as  was  forcibly 
said  in  a recent  discussion  of  the  question  in  Parliament,  “ From  the 
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Freneh  point  of  view  the  passage  across  the  Channel  was  simply  the 
road  to  one  of  the  out-of-the-way  islands  of  Europe ; to  a foggy 
land,  which  Frenchmen  told  us„  but  few  of  their  countrymen  visited 
except  from  matters  of  duty  or  business  ....  From  an  English 
point  of  view  the  passage  across  the  Channel  was  an  entirely  different 
matter.  It  was  our  sole  road  to  France,  to  Europe,  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  our  Indian  dominions ; and,  therefore,  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  us  that  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  should  be  rendered  as  convenient  as  possible.’' 

While  this  is  true,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our 
neighbours  are  altogether  averse  to  expenditure  on  improvements 
in  their  harbours.  They  have  already  done  something  towards 
maintaining  the  ports  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  at  least  in  their  present 
state  of  efficiency — which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  ; and,  quite 
recently,  there  have  been  strong  indications  of  a desire,  either  to 
improve  these  harbours  considerably,  or  to  construct  a new  one 
midway  between  them.  The  latter  scheme  is  that  which  finds  favour* 
with  Mr.  Fowler  and  his  colleagues,  who  have  selected  Andreselles 
as  the  place  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  facts 
that  there  the  deepest  water  on  the  coast  is  to  be  found,  while  the 
harbour  would  be  sheltered  by  Cape  Grisnez,  and  would  make  the 
sea-passage  from  Dover  the  shortest  possible.  For  their  purpose, 
deep  water  harbours,  capable  of  accommodating  the  ferry-boats  at 
all  tides,  are  indispensable  on  both  sides  ; and  this  makes  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  the  French  Government  essential.  The 
necessary  works  at  Dover  the  promoters  of  the  ferry  scheme  undertake 
to  perform  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  ^700,000  ; they  are  also 
prepared  to  spend  about  ^120,000  on  each  steamer  built ; what  they 
want  to  ensure  is  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  works  on  the  French  coast.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
M.P.,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  association  of  promoters,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  that,  in  an  interview  he 
had  recently,  the  Emperor  had  expressed  himself  favourably  towards 
the  project,  so  that  there  are  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  A state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  weeks  ago  also  tends  to  support  this  view,  as  it  gave  official 
authority  to  the  reports  previously  received  respecting  the  favourable 
preliminary  examination  of  the  scheme,  and  its  further  careful 
investigation.  In  concluding  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  the 
honourable  gentleman  said,  “ The  House  would,  therefore,  see  that 
the  ■ French  Government  had  taken  up  the  subject  ....  There 
appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  as  regards  money,  because 
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there  was  no  want  of  enterprising  British  capitalists  ready  at  any 
time  to  back  all  manner  of  schemes  if  the  French  Government  was 
indisposed  to  undertake  the  work  itself.  The  only  difficulty  seemed 
tr  be  the  difficulty  the  French  Government  had  of  choosing  between 
the  many  rival  schemes  presented  for  its  acceptance.  But,  whatever 
more  extensive  scheme  was  resolved  upon  in  the  future,  he  hoped 
that,  before  long,  the  simple  remedy  of  improving  the  harbours  on 
the  French  coast  would  be  adopted,  and  an  end  be  thus  put  to  the 
present  pressing  inconvenience  of  small  boats  and  generally  imperfect 
accommodation.”  In  this  hope  every  one  will  doubtless  join. 

Until  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  is  formally  given,  no  progress 
will  be  made  with  the  ferry  scheme,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  As  we  said  before,  whether  the  trains  are  carried  or  not, 
larger  steamers  than  those  now  in  use  are  absolutely  required,  in 
order  to  give  increased  comfort  and  steadiness,  and  to  attain  higher 
speeds.  Until  better  harbours  are  provided  on  the  French  side,  better 
boats  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  built,  and  a continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

Many  persons  who  entirely  coincide  with  these  views  respecting 
the  improvement  of  the  packets,  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  carrying  the  trains,  as  well  as  the  passengers,  across ; in  fact,  a 
scheme  is  now  in  contemplation  for  building  larger  boats  to  carr)' 
passengers  only.  At  first  sight  it  does  seem  strange  that  the 
ferry  plan  should  find  favour,  or  that  it  should  be  possible  to  carry 
the  heavy  weights  of  passenger  and  luggage  trains  in  a vessel 
steaming  at  such  an  exceptionally  high  speed,  and  having  besides 
floating  station-accommodation  of  the  kind  proposed.  But  when 
one  considers  what  has  been  the  character  of  American  river 
steamers  for  years  past,  part  of  this  wonder  disapi)ears.  In  those 
vessels  are  combined  very  high  speed,  shallow  draught  of  water, 
and  hotel  accommodation  of  the  highest  class,  and  of  vast  extent. 
Of  course  there  is  a great  difference  between  their  river  services 
and  the  Channel  Passage  ; but  then  the  ferry  boats  are  not  required  to 
carry,  proportionately,  so  much  upper  weight,  or  to  be  of  such  shallow 
draught,  and  they  will  be  made  larger.  In  fact,  when  we  consider 
the  relative  weights  of  the  trains  to  be  carried,  and  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  will  be  placed,  all  wonder  ceases.  The  boats,  with  all  on 
board,  will  weigh  something  over  4500  tons  ; the  passenger  train 
weighs  only  120  tons,  and  the  luggage  train  150  tons — 270  tons 
together,  or  little  over  one-twentieth  of  the  total  weight. 

Still,  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  trains  easily,  does  not  prove  the 
advisability  of  following  that  course.  Many  objections  deserving 
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consideration  have,  in  fact,  been  urged  against  the  transit  of  the 
passenger  carriages  at  least,  most  writers  on  the  subject  being  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  luggage  trains  should,  if  possible,  be  conveyed 
across,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  at  present  existing  for  un- 
packing on  one  side  of  the  Channel  what  has  to  be  re-packed  on  the 
other  side — or  in  technical  language,  “breaking  bulk”  before  the 
articles  packed  in  the  waggons  have  reached  their  destination.  There 
is,  however,  one  objection,  the  belief  in  which  was  formerly  wide- 
spread, which,  if  true,  would  have  rendered  useless  all  attempts  of 
the  kind—we  refer  to  the  supposed  differences  in  the  gauges  of 
French  and  English  railways.  Had  such  a difference  existed,  neither 
carriages  nor  waggons  built  for  one  gauge  could  have  run  upon  the 
other,  and  it  would  consequently  have  been  folly  to  devise  means  for 
transporting  them.  No  difference  does  exist,  however,  and  as  a 
practical  proof  of  this,  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
that  engines  constructed  at  the  Creuzot  Works,  some  time  ago,  for 
our  railways,  ran  along  the  French  lines  to  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  larger  steamers  can 
be  employed,  they  will  be  adapted  to  carry  luggage  trains,  the 
question  still  remains  open  whether  or  not  the  passenger  trains  shall 
be  carried  also.  Many  high  authorities  think,  with  Captain  Tyler, 
that  it  will  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  so,  seeing  that  if  ample 
cabin  accommodation  is  provided,  very  few  passengers  would  remain 
in  the  carriages  even  if  they  were  put  on  board.  The  advocates  of 
the  opposite  opinion  fully  admit  this,  and  propose  to  provide  all  the 
accommodation  required ; but  they  contend  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it 
is  advantageous  to  place  passenger  trains  on  board,  because,  by  doing 
so,  the  general  desire  for  through  carriages  will  be  met,  and  a great 
saving  of  time  will  be  effected  at  both  the  ports  of  arrival  and 
departure.  Remark  on  the  first  reason  assigned  is  needless  ; we  can 
travel  to  Penzance  or  Inverness  without  change  of  carriage,  and  we 
naturally  wish  for  the  same  facility  when  we  cross  the  Channel. 
Passengers  will  alight,  no  doubt,  when  on  board  the  boats,  but  they 
will  do  so,  as  Mr.  Fowler  remarks,  just  “as  they  would  at  any  railway 
station  where  a stoppage  is  made  for  refreshment,”  and  having  once 
chosen  their  seats,  will  be  able  to  retain  them  until  Paris  was 
reached.  In  fact,  there  are  some  gentlemen  of  standing  who  nre 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  before  many  years  have  passed,  tliis 
system  of  “through”  carriages  will  have  become  so  widely  extended 
as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  proceed  from  London  direct  to  any  ot 
the  chief  Continental  cities ; and  if  the  ferry  be  established,  no 
engineering  difficulty  will  remain  to  prevent  this  consummation. 
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Leaving  these  prophetic  declarations  out  of  the  question,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  much  gain  in  comfort  would  result  from 
carrying  the  passenger  trains  ; there  would  also  be  a considerable 
saving  in  time  if  the  anticipations  of  the  promoters  of  the  ferry  scheme 
were  realised.  Mr.  Fowler  estimates  that  the  transfer  of  the  carriages 
from  the  railway  to  the  boats  would  occupy  five  minutes  only,  and 
the  passage  across  is  to  be  accomplished  in  about  an  hour  and  fi\’e 
minutes,  so  that  in  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  the  time  when  the 
train  arrives  at  Dover,  it  will  be  about  to  start  from  Andreselles.  At 
present,  the  corresponding  time  is  not  much  less  than  three  hours  on 
the  average,  half  an  hour  being  generally  occupied  in  preparing  for 
the  voyage  across,  or  in  getting  ready  for  the  continued  railway 
journey.  Adding  to  this  the  time  gained  by  making  the  Custom- 
house examination  while  the  train  is  on  board  the  boat,  instead  of 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  terminus,  it  is  assumed  that  the  total  saving  in 
time  will  exceed  two  hours  on  the  journey  from  London  to  Laris. 
Instead  of  occupying  about  nine  hours  or  nine  hours  and  a half,  the 
distance  would  then  be  accomplished  in  about  seven  hours.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a secondary  advantage,  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable 
importance. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  for  carrying  both  passenger  and 
luggage  trains.  There  have  been  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  trains,  when  on  board,  would  have  on  the  vessel’s 
behaviour,  and  more  especially  on  her  rolling.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  ships,  when  laden,  must  be  top-heavy,  and  thus  roll  consider- 
ably in  spite  of  their  great  size ; but  when  we  recollect  that  the 
passenger  train  high  up  on  the  main  deck  is  balanced,  as  it  were,  by 
the  luggage  train  carried  in  the  hold,  all  such  fears  are  dispersed. 
Apart  from  this  fact,  however,  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  vessels  would  roll  heavily,  even  if  the  passenger  train  alone  were 
on  board.  From  this  point  of  view  the  train  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  a weight  of  120  tons  carried  on  a vessel  of  about  7000  tons 
burden ; and  we  know  that  many  of  our  iron-clad  ships  of  less  than 
6000  tons  burden  carry  more  than  ten  times  as  great  a weight  of 
armour  on  their  sides,  besides  carrying  on  their  decks  hundreds  of 
tons  in  the  shape  of  guns,  shot,  and  shell.  Yet  these  iron-clads  are 
remarkably  steady  vessels,  and  our  experience  with  them  at  sea  is 
causing  the  belief  to  be  generally  entertained  that,  up  to  a certain 
point,  weights  carried  high  above  water  tend  to  improve,  instead 
of  injuriously  influencing,  a ship’s  behaviour.  Flence  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  ferry  boats  Avill  actually  be  steadier 
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and  better  behaved  with  the  trains  on  board,  than  they  will  be  when 
floating  light.  Some  amount  of  pitching  and  rolling  must,  of  course, 
take  place  even  in  these  large  vessels.  The  Gi'e.at  Eastern  is  a far 
larger  ship,  and  she  rolls ; in  fact,  if  any  ship  did  not  roll  it  would 
soon  become  evident  that  the  shocks  of  the  waves  were  more  than 
she  could  bear.  What  is  expected,  and  what  will  probably  be  realised, 
in  the  ferry  boats  is,  that  their  rolling  and  pitching  motions  will  be 
both  moderate  and  easy  ; and  if  this  be  so  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers  will  be  practically  ensured. 

Regarding  it  as  desirable  to  carry  the  trains,  the  means  of  getting 

them  on  board  has  next  to  be  considered,  and  the  difficulty  of  this 

problem  has,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  formed  one  of  the 
gravest  objections  to  the  ferry  scheme.  The  extreme  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  in  the  Channel  may  be  roundly  stated  at  twenty  feet ; and 
this  height  measures  also  the  variation  in  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  boats  relatively  to  the  piers  alongside  which  they  lie,  while 
embarkation  or  debarkation  is  proceeding.  The  train  may  be  run 

down  upon  the  pier  readily,  but  how  is  it  to  be  transferred  to  the 

deck  of  a steamer  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  ground  level.  Mr. 
Fowler’s  scheme  for  meeting  the  difficulty  is  most  ingenious.  He 
first  brings  the  steamer  into  a covered  dock,  or  “ water-station,”  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  harbour,  where  she  will  not  be  exposed,  and  there 
secures  her  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  her  perfectly  still.  The  train 
is  then  run  on  to  a movable  platform,  placed  for  the  time  at  the 
level  of  the  railway.  The  platform  is  hung  between  two  rows  of 
large  vertical  pillars,  which  are  fitted  with  hydraulic  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  it  and  the  train  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  ; and 
when  the  line  of  rails  on  the  platform  is  brought  into  connection  with 
the  line  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  the  train  will  be  run  on  board 
without  difficulty,  and  be  secured  for  the  voyage.  The  weights  to  be 
handled  in  this  operation  are  very  considerable,  but  not  nearly  so 
large  as  those  which  are  often  dealt  with  by  means  of  hydraulic 
apparatus.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  fact,  that  for 
some  years  past  a hydraulic  lift  of  very  similar  character  has  been  used 
at  one  of  the  docks  on  the  Thames,  for  raising  ships  which  are  to 
undergo  repairs,  and  it  has  proved  most  successful,  although  the 
ships  lifted  often  weigh  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
heaviest  train  the  steamers  would  carry.  No  fear  need,  therefore,  be 
entertained  of  failure  in  this  part  of  the  scheme. 

Numerous  other  points  of  detail  in  connection  with  these  steamers 
might  be  touched  upon  did  space  permit,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  provisions  for  successfully  navigating  them  across  the  Straits. 
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This  cannot  be  attempted  now  ; but  from  the  brief  sketch  of  its 
principal  features  which  has  been  given,  it  will,  we  think,  appear  that 
the  ferry  scheme  promises  to  prove  successful  if  it  can  be  carried  out. 
Its  cost  would  not  be  excessive,  especially  as  compared  with  that  of 
rival  schemes  ; the  time  occupied  in  its  accomplishment  would  be 
comparatively  brief,  and,  without  interfering  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Channel,  it  would  be  practically  bridged  across.  Nearly  all  our 
readers  will,  doubtless,  wish  that  before  long  it  may  cease  to  be  a 
project,  and  become  a completed  system  of  communication. 


A Helper  of  Men. 


is  it  that  we  so  rarely  associate  the  idea  of  warmth 
1 philanthropy?  Does  a life  given  up  to  man 
jrally  unfit  for  close  personal  affection  towards 
: f Savonarola,  Howard,  and  Fry,  command  our 
admiration,  but  hardly  win  our  love.  They  seemed  raised  to  some 
lofty  pinnacle  of  duty  above  our  toiling,  sorrowing  aspirations,  and 
we  seem  to  have  no  more  sympathy  with  them  than  if  they  belonged 
to  the  angelic  world,  and  shared  our  experiences  by  observation  only. 
By  some  strange  paradox  of  nature,  the  very  fact  that  their  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity,  seems  to  render  them,  in  some 
sense,  non-human.  When,  however,  we  meet  with  a bright  exception 
to  this  law,  we  welcome  to  our  hearts  a man  whose  inner  life  is  passed 
in  a region  of  ideal  goodness,  yet  whose  sympathies  with  this  world 
of  stumblings  and  falls,  are  as  warm,  and  warmer,  than  those  of  the 
most  imperfect  amongst  us. 

Such  a philanthropist  was  the  late  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham. 
He  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1793,  at  the  Manor  House,  near 
Elberton,  in  Gloucestershire.  His  family  had  been  established  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  many  generations,  as  farmers  and  graziers, 
and  were  probably  among  the  earliest  converts  of  George  Fox. 

No  one  doubts  the  transmission  of  physical  features  from  parent  to 
child,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  mental  and  spiritual  peculia- 
rities may  not  descend  in  like  manner.  Joseph  Sturge’s  Quaker 
ancestry  seems  to  have  had  a decided  influence  on  his  character.  In 
childhood  there  was  perceptible  in  him  a singular  repugnance  to  the 
ordinary  fighting  instincts  of  a schoolboy,  combined  with  a most 
characteristic  hatred  of  all  injustice  and  wrong.  He  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  at  Sidcot,  in  Somersetshire,  and  here,  though  he 
refused  altogether  to  fight,  his  very  name  became  a tower  of  defence 
to  the  younger  boys,  and  it  was  to  Sturge  that  they  gathered  for  help 
and  redress,  though  they  knew  his  victories  were  moral  ones,  and, 
therefore,  not  always  very  plain  to  schoolboy  eyes.  The  key-note  to 
this  man’s  character  could  be  struck  very  early  in  his  life  : oppression 
and  cruelty,  whether  in  high  places  or  low,  roused  in  him  a passionate 
opposition,  all  the  more  powerful  because  his  Quaker  training  had 
taught  him  to  repress  the  vehement  expression  of  feeling,  to  guard 
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against  the  zeal  which  spends  itself  in  words,  and  to  gather  from 
inward  meditation  strength  to  perform  the  acts  of  duty  to  which  he 
had  pledged  himself. 

His  first  start  in  life  was  as  a farmer,  for  which  his  active,  and 
essentially  human,  temperament  does  not  appear  to  have  fitted  him, 
so  that  when  he  accepted  an  ofter  made  to  him  to  enter  into  business 
as  a cornfactor,  he  passed  at  once  into  a more  congenial  sphere. 

No  charge  is  more  commonly  brought  against  philanthropists  than 
that  they  are  never  good  business  men ; it  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  those  whose  hearts  are  fixed  above  take  little  heed  of 
things  below.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  accusation, 
and  it  proves  a source  of  abundant  consolation  to  stony-hearted 
selfishness,  and  helps  to  stifle  many  a twinge  of  conscience ; but  it  is 
not  universally  true,  and  Mr.  Sturge’s  career  aftbrds  a direct  denial  to 
the  theory.  His  business  talents  were  of  a very  high  order,  and  there 
are  many  living  who  will  remember  the  instinctive  rapidity  and  un- 
erring accuracy  with  which  he  made  business  calculations  ; and  when 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  philanthropy) 
these  gifts  rendered  him  an  invaluable  colleague,  and  were  in  a great 
degree  the  causes  of  success. 

He  settled  down  steadily  to  business  for  eight  years,  removing  from 
Bewdley,  where  he  was  first  established,  to  Birmingham,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  might  have  become  enormously  rich  had  he  chosen  to  give  his 
whole  mind  to  money-making.  But  not  the  least  uncommon  trait  in 
his  character  was  his  positive  dread  of  great  wealth.  Again  and  again 
would  he  dwell  on  the  hardness  of  heart  which  so  often  accompanies 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  when  the  time  came  that  his  brother 
Charles  could  almost  take  the  sole  superintendence  of  the  business, 
leaving  him  free  to  attend  to  his  labours  of  love,  he  never  cast  a 
regretful  look  behind  him  at  the  life  of  luxury  and  ease  he  might  have 
enjoyed.  It  was  a most  fortunate  circumstance,  both  for  Joseph 
Sturge  himself  and  for  the  world  at  large,  that  the  brother,  who  was 
his  partner  in  the  Birmingham  firm,  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  in  all 
his  undertakings.  Charles  Sturge  willingly  took  more  and  more  of 
the  office  work  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  Joseph,  whom  he  so  loved 
and  venerated,  might  not  be  hampered  by  business  cares,  and  never 
hesitated  to  sanction  the  application  of  their  joint  funds  whenever  an 
extensive  scheme  called  for  a large  outlay.  Many  of  the  world’s 
greatest  workers  have  lacked  home  happiness.  Some  have  thrown 
themselves  more  completely  into  public  work  because  they  utterly 
failed  in  securing  private  sympathy,  and  prophets  are  not  generally 
most  honoured  in  their  father’s  houses.  Here  again  Mr^  Sturge’i 
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character  proves  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  for  his  nearest 
relatives  were  also  his  dearest,  and  his  zeal  never  grew  cold  for  lack 
of  their  steady  helpful  enthusiasm  and  untiring  endeavours  to  smooth 
his  path  and  cheer  his  spirit. 

Few  men  have  been  so  blessed  as  he  was  in  his  family  relations. 
We  have  seen  the  nobly-appreciative  and  self-denying  line  taken  by 
his  brother  Charles,  and  his  sister  Sophia,  who  lived  with  him  for 
many  years,  was  a most  valuable  and  high-souled  woman,  always  ready 
to  share  his  sorrows  and  enhance  his  joys.  His  first  wife.  Miss 
Cropper,  of  Liverpool,  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their 
married  life,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  his  sister  Sophia 
that  he  married  again.  Miss  Dickenson,  of  Coalbrookdale,  was  his 
second  wife,  and  in  both  the  women  of  his  choice  he  had  the  rare 
happiness  of  meeting  true  helpmates. 

Probably  few  public  men  have  deserved  home  blessings  as  he  did, 
for  no  press  of  public  engagements  ever  made  him  careless  of 
domestic  claims,  and  every  member  of  his  family  acknowledged  that 
though  they  had  a great  and  natural  pride  in  him  as  a philanthropist 
of  world-wide  fame,  it  was  to  him,  as  a brother,  a husband,  and  a 
father,  that  they  clung  with  tenderest  love.  All  through  his  life  he 
was  much  interested  in  politics,  taking  a decided  part  in  the  great 
questions  of  reform  and  free  trade.  He  offered  himself  three  times 
as  member  of  Parliament,  but  was  defeated  on  each  occasion. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  be  of  more  use  to  the 
causes  he  had  at  heart  out  of  Parliament  than  in  it,  and  his  want  of 
success  on  these  occasions  never  seems  to  have  cost  him  a pang. 

Although  an  ardent  politician,  we  know  Joseph  Sturge  best  on  the 
other  ground.  Wherever  the  cry  of  the  wretched  or  the  sighing  of 
the  prisoner  was  heard  he  came  to  the  rescue  with  clear  brain,  with 
open  hand,  and  with  tender  heart.  No  matter  how  Quixotic,  how 
Utopian  the  cause  might  appear  to  other  men,  for  him  there 
was  but  one  point  of  view,  but  one  possibility.  He  never  asked, 
Can  this  be  done  ? but.  Ought  this  to  be  done  ? And  having  once  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  never  looked  back.  He  never  measured 
the  chances  of  success ; to  him  principle  was  Alpha  and  Omega. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  special  men  are  born  for  special 
times,  and  never  was  there  a more  striking  instance  than  the  one 
before  us. 

Cruelty  and  oppression  were  rampant  during  Sturge’s  life,  and 
every  day  he  felt  more  strongly  an  irresistible  impulse  to  devote 
himself  to  the  aid  of  their  victims.  The  anti-slavery  question 
aroused  his  keenest  sympathy,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  his 
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services  in  this,  matter  to  say  that  though  he  was  not  one  of  tlie  men 
whose  names  rise  first  on  our  lips  when  we  speak  of  that  great 
struggle — his  labours  were  essential  to  the  success  of  his  party.  He 
was  never  a showy  worker,  his  speech  was  not  eloquent,  nor  his  pen 
that  of  a ready  writer,  but  his  energy  was  unweariable  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  embraced  each  cause  he  took  up  never  failed 
to  impress  his  hearers  more  lastingly  than  do  some  of  the  finest 
orations. 

Sturge’s  great  effort  as  an  anti-slavery  man  was  directed  against  the 
apprenticeship  system.  This  was  an  arrangement  entered  into  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  as  a compromise  with  the  West  India 
jjlanters,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  a 
gradual  process.  Like  all  compromises  with  things  essentially  evil, 
it  was  found  to  be  a failure.  U nder  the  name  of  a})prentices  the 
unhappy  slaves  were  deli\'ered  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their 
masters,  and  the  idea  of  emancipation  became  a delusion  and  a 
mockery.  Mr.  Sturge,  who  had  never  put  faith  in  this  hollow  truce, 
left  no  stone  unturned  for  the  establishment  of  a more  solid  freedom. 
After  appealing  to  the  public  in  every  way,  he  felt  convinced  no 
testimony  would  prove  as  eftective  as  that  of  an  eye-witness.  With  him 
to  be  convinced  that  a thing  was  right,  and  to  do  it,  were  identical, 
and  accordingly,  accompanied  by  one  friend,  he  left  England  for  the 
West  India  Islands,  in  the  month  of  November,  1836. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  society  has  become  so  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  locomotion,  and  travelling  has  become  a matter  of  such 
ease  and  even  luxury,  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  formerly 
attended  it  have  no  existence  for  us,  and  a journey  across  the 
Atlantic  seems  hardly  more  important  than  a trip  to  Paris  or 
Boulogne.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  days  when  steamers  and  rail- 
roads were  in  their  infancy ; and  no  motive  less  strong  than  duty 
would  have  taken  Mr.  Sturge  away  from  home  and  friends  to  a 
country  which,  though  charming  to  the  naturalist,  offered  no  attraction 
to  the  ordinary'  traveller;  abounding,  on  the  contrary,  in  objects 
of  repulsion.  This  journey  was  undertaken  under  most  depressing 
circumstances.  Public  opinion,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
England,  was  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  small  party  Mr. 
Sturge  represented.  Even  the  original  Anti-slavery  Society,  which 
numbered  amongst  its  ranks  many  true  friends  of  liberty,,  believed 
Mr.  Sturge  to  be  too  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation, and  warned  him  that  by  asking  too  much  he  would  risk  all. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination  he  found  the  most  violent  opposition 
awaiting  him  amongst  the  planters.-  Unchilled  by  the  want  of 
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sympathy  at  home,  he  was  undaunted  by  hostility  abroad,  and  made 
his  way  from  island  to  island,  finding  in  the  tales  of  wickedness  and 
woe,  which  he  everywhere  met  and  verified  for  himself,  abundant 
justification  for  the  doctrine  he  preached.  Gaols,  workhouses, 
plantations,  were  all  visited,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  everywhere 
received  (though  his  errand  was  perfectly  well-known)  with  respect. 

To  his  remarkable  firmness  and  clear  insight  he  united  such 
tenderness  of  soul,  so  much  of  the  dove  with  so  much  of  the 
serpent,  that  he  nowhere  gave  offence,  and  succeeded  in  extracting 
the  truth  from  sources  which  want  of  tact  or  want  of  gentleness 
would  have  sealed  altogether. 

In  1837  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  all  necessary 
facts.  I'hen  came  the  hardest  task  of  all,  the  stirring  up  of  that 
mighty  but  often  inert  force — public  opinion.  It  was  an  unusually 
difficult  matter  to  do  at  this  moment ; for  the  English  people  believed 
that  the  Act  of  1834,  by  which  they  had  voted  twenty  millions  as 
compensation  to  the  West  India  planters  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves, 
had  effectually  stamped  out  slavery,  and  accordingly  they  had  allowed 
the  matter  to  fade  from  their  minds  as  a thing  gone  by.  Now  they 
were  to  be  told  that  owing  to  the  conditions  they  had  foolishly 
allowed  the  planters  to  annex  to  the  noble  gift  offered  by  Britain, 
slavery  was  still  in  full  force,  and  unless  the  mother  country  would 
rouse  herself,  and  compel  her  colonies  to  perform  their  share  of  the 
bargain,  the  Act  of  1834  would  be  completely  stultified. 

There  are  few  things  so  hard  to  do  as  to  relight  the  fire  of  an 
extinct  popular  feeling,  and  nothing  short  of  Sturge’s  intense,  pas- 
sionate perseverance  would  have  availed  him  now.  He  immediately 
set  about  using  the  facts  he  had  collected.  He  organised  meetings, 
wrote  letters,  headed  deputations,  raised  funds,  commanded,  en- 
treated, exhorted;  and  at  the  end  of  a year’s  incessant  agitation 
came  the  ist  of  August,  1838,  when  the  planters,  being  forced  to  do 
their  duty,  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  really  abolished.  Thus  in 
the  freedom  of  a despised  and  enslaved  race  did  J oseph  Sturge  reap 
the  reward  he  had  sown  in  unflinching  courage  and  unflagging  zeal. 

We  do  not  for  a moment  forget  what  was  due  to  his  fellow- 
labourers,  but  how  large  a portion  of  this  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Sturge  was  brought  out  in  Lord  Brougham’s  characteristic  comment 
on  the  abolition  of  the  apprentice  system — “Joseph  Sturge  won  this 
game  off  his  own  bat.” 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  upon  this  occasion,  when  all  his  fellow- 
workers  burst  forth  into  very  natural,  if  premature,  exultation  over 
their  great  victory,  from  Joseph  Sturge,  the  foremost  knight  of  the 
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band,  was  heard  a word  of  emphatic  warning.  Grateful  for  the  success 
already  achieved,  but  not  triumphant,  he  earnestly  begged  his  hearers 
to  remember  that  “they  were  yet  on  the  threshold  of  freedom." 
Failure  never  depressed  this  man,  success  never  intoxicated  him. 
There  was  in  his  nature  a certain  dignity  and  greatness  of  soul  whijh 
prevented  any  accidental  circumstance  swaying  him  this  way  or 
that,  and  made  him  supremely  indifferent  to  the  breath  of  fame. 

Even  then  he  was  looking  with  longing,  eager,  yet  patient  eyes,  to 
the  advent  of  universal  freedom,  and  soon  afterwards  undertook 
another  mission  in  its  interests.  This  time  he  went  out  to  the  United 
States,  hoping,  vainly  as  it  turned  out,  to  convince  the  Southerners 
of  the  utter  iniquity  of  their  “ domestic  institution,"  and  to  rouse  the 
Northerners  to  a sense  of  their  sin  as  accomplices  in  the  matter. 
AVere  he  living  now  he  would  rejoice  that  the  negro  in  America  is  no 
longer  a chattel  to  be  bought  and  sold,  but  he  would  to  the  utmost  of 
his  powers  have  deprecated  the  fratricidal  war  through  which  that 
freedom  came. 

In  his  boyhood  he  had  adopted  peace  principles,  and  to  these  he 
adhered  with  fervour  all  his  life.  No  cause  lay  nearer  his  heart  than  that 
of  national  peace,  and  he  worked  untiringly  to  advance  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  amongst  nations.  He  took  a prominent  ])art  in 
the  great  peace  congresses  held  at  Brussels,  at  Paris,  at  Frankfort,  and 
at  London,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  retained  an  unabated 
interest  in  this  question. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  poured  upon  him  for  the  missions  he 
undertook  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  St.  Petersburgh ; but  unless 
it  be  true  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by 
their  success,  such  ridicule  is  unjust.  Non-resistance  views  were 
dear  as  life  to  Mr.  Sturge;  and  when  in  1846  and  1854  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering  thickly  over  Europe,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
have  failed  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  calm  appeal  to  the  Christianity  all 
European  nations  profess  in  common.  “ Vain,"  “ arrogant,”  “ self- 
opinionated,"  were  some  of  the  epithets  lavished  on  him  by  the  press 
of  the  day.  He  was  none  of  these  ; but  when  he  saw  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a duty  dearly  before  him,  he  went  straight  on  to  its 
fulfilment,  unmindful  of  cheers  or  hisses. 

Everyone  knows  tliat  Mr.  wSturge’s  visit  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  the  Crimean  war  was  unavailing,  and  everyone 
is  conversant  \vith  the  sad  tale  of  the  sufferings  which  befel  our  troops 
during  the  campaign  of  1856.  All  may  not  be  equally  aware  of  the 
unmerited  destruction  inflicted  by  a portion  of  the  British  navy  on  the 
imoffenfling  Finlanders. 
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These  poor  people,  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were 
Rassian  subjects  with  strong  English  prepossessions.  The  trade  of  the 
country  consisted  in  the  export  of  timber  and  pitch ; and  this,  with 
a few  fishing  nets,  and  in  the  interior  some  heads  of  stunted  cattle, 
was  the  sum  total  of  their  wealth.  Poor  enough  this  when  compared 
with  England’s  commerce  and  England’s  riches,  but  to  the  Finns  it 
was  everything — their  own  and  their  all.  Some  time  before  the 
Crimean  war  these  simple  traders  had  been  greatly  surprised  and 
pleased  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  amongst  them  by  the  English 
Bible  Society  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Finnish 
dialect.  Believing  that  England  was  indeed  a great  and  generous 
nation,  doing  good  amd  “ hoping  for  nothing  again,”  they  raised  her  to 
the  highest  place  in  their  esteem  and  love.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out,  the  ports  of  Finland  were  strictly  blockaded  by  our  men  of  war. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  having  no  contraband  stores,  and  being 
filled  with  admiration  for  their  invaders,  sent  in  a flag  of  truce,  trust- 
ing confidently  to  the  honour  of  the  land  whence  they  had  received 
a precious  gift  How  was  their  trust  requited  ? By  almost  incredible 
treachery.  For  no  offence,  without  pity  or  justice,  some  of  the 
officers  in  charge  let  loose  upon  them  the  forces  at  their  command. 
In  one  day  ships,  warehouses,  private  dwellings,  were  all  set  on  fire  ; 
and  as  if  to  leave  the  work  of  ruin  complete,  for  miles  round  all  the 
fishermen’s  nets  were  seized,  and  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  small 
farmers  were  carried  off  by  conquerors  as  remorseless  as  they  were 
contemptible. 

But  though  for  these  lawless  deeds  the  British  Government  offered 
no  compensation,  the  tears  of  the  oppressed  did  not  fall  in  vain. 
Joseph  Sturge,  whose  benevolent,  if  futile,  scheme  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  nations  at  war,  had  been  so  ridiculed  by  the  powers 
of  that  day,  was  on  the  watch  to  take  a noble  and  a Christian 
revenge. 

He  knew  that  many  of  the  horrors  of  war  are  irremediable,  but  he 
refused  to  believe  that  the  relief  of  this  case  was  impossible.  Without 
waiting  to  discuss  the  matter,  he  set  off  at  once  for  Finland,  accom- 
panied once  more  by  Mr.  Harvey,  the  sharer  of  his  West  Indian 
expedition.  He  went  over  the  forlorn  and  devastated  country,  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  what  their  losses  and  sufferings  had  been, 
and  saw  at  once  with  those  clear-sighted,  charitable  eyes,  how  best  to 
repair  them.  On  his  return  to  England  he  worked  indefatigably  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause ; and  at  length, 
in  1857,  he  raised  a subscription  of  9000/.,  which  he  and  his  brother 
had  headed  by  the  large  sum  of  1000/.  With  this  were  bought  corn 
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for  immediate  use,  seed  for  future  harvests,  fishing  nets,  clothing ; all, 
in  fact,  that  was  most  needed.  A ship  was  chartered  to  take  out  the 
precious  cargo, 

“ And  so  to  Finland’s  sorrow 
The  sweet  amend  was  made, 

As  if  the  healing  hand  of  Christ 
Upon  her  wounds  was  laid.” 

The  enthusiasm  called  forth  in  the  Finlanders  by  this  noble  deed 
was  great.  Their  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  England  had  given 
way  under  the  wanton  destruction  inflicted  by  her  servants,  but  it 
remained  for  Joseph  Sturge  to  gain  that  hardest  of  victories,  the 
winning  back  of  a brother  offended. 

The  mission  to  Finland  was  the  last  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sturge,  though 
he  contemplated  undertaking  one  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  Indian  mutiny  011857.  This  intention 
was,  however,  given  up,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  ever-increasing 
energy  to  philanthropic  schemes  in  his  own  land.  It  never  could  be 
urged  against  him  that  the  claims  of  the  heathen  abroad  came  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  those  of  the  heathen  at  home.  All  suffering,  every 
kind  of  sorrow,  appealed  to  him  on  equal  ground,  and  never  called 
in  vain.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  Birmingham  philanthropy  as 
truly  as  he  was  that  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  the  Peace  Society. 
The  reformatory  for  boys  that  he  established  at  Stoke,  the  Sunday 
school  he  set  on  foot  in  Birmingham,  and  the  public  playground 
adjoining  his  own  residence,  which  lie  presented  to  the  children  of  his 
poorer  townsfolk,  speak  with  a voiceless  eloquence  of  his  care  for 
those  around  him.  And  great  as  he  was  in  any  cause  where  he 
worked  with  others  and  influenced  masses  of  men,  his  character 
becomes  still  more  attractive  when  we  see  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  complaints  that  entered  no  ear  save  his  own,  and 
that  he  alone  comforted  and  stilled.  Many  whom  he  thus  benefited 
have  followed  him  to  their  rest,  but  there  are  many  yet  on  earth  who 
can  tell  of  the  generous  delicacy  which  gave  without  offending,  and 
which  only  esteemed  wealth  for  the  power  it  conferred  of  helping 
others.  No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Sturge  “the  worth  and  the 
worthlessness  of  money,”  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  rating 
at  its  due  value  any  pecuniary  contribution  he  offered  whilst  others 
were  taking  the  active  part  of  the  work  in  hand. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  the  mission  to  Finland ; years 
marked  by  failure  of  heaUh,  but  not  of  spirit.  May  came  round, 
bringing  with  it  to  the  Quaker  mind  its  own  special  associations  of 
yearly  meetings.  Amongst  those  held  by  that  body  in  spring  was 
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that  of  his  favourite  Peace  Society,  at  which  Mr.  Sturge  fully  intended 
bsing  present.  He  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May,  1859, 
but  soon  afterwards  a severe  fit  of  coughing  attacked  him,  then  came 
a short  interval  of  rest,  an  agony  of  pain,  and  death. 

The  few  events  in  this  life  here  touched  upon — and  many  similar 
have  been  left  untold — will  fully  justify  to  the  reader  the  title  of  this 
paper.  Most  truly  was  J oseph  Sturge  a helper  of  men.  He  was  a 
preux  chevalier^  like  Bayard,  sa7is  peur  et  sans  reproche^  though  the 
foes  he  fought  with  were  not  men  clad  in  armour,  but  want  and 
misery  and  ignorance.  His  was  one  of  those  bright,  genial  souls 
which  carry  with  them  their  own  atmosphere,  wherein,  as  in  some 
blest  climate,  all  weak  things  grow  stronger,  all  crooked  things  grow 
straighter,  all  crushed  things  expand.  No  matter  whether  it  was  a 
downtrodden,  despised  race,  a class  of  men  deprived  of  privileges 
due  to  them  as  men,  or  a case  of  individual  suffering,  Joseph  Sturge 
was  ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  freedom  or  of 
love.  He  was  a man  of  no  genius,  not  even  one  of  commanding 
talent ; but  when  he  worked  alone,  the  work  he  undertook  was  sure 
to  be  performed  with  perfect  fidelity,  and  when  he  worked  with 
others,  his  organising  and  persuasive  powers  made  the  whole 
complete. 

Had  we  more  philanthropists  like  Joseph  Sturge,  we  should  not 
have  so  sad  a story  to  tell  of  national  miseries,  of  national  sins  ; and 
though  such  men  arise  but  seldom  to  bless  and  help  this  weary  world, 
let  us  at  least  pay  them  the  tribute  of  grateful  and  loving  recognition 
when  heaven  sends  them  in  our  way,  and  let  us  cherish  their  memory 
when  it  takes  them  home. 


C.  Miller. 
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IT— PAINTING. 

f^HE  first  Monday  in  May — a feast  day  in  the  calendar 
^ of  the  painting  world.  Then  it  is  that  the  High  Priests 
of  Art  throw  their  temple  open,  and  the  mysteries  con- 
cerning the  rejected  and  accepted  are  revealed. 

Crowds  eagerly  rush  in,  and  make  obeisance  before  the  shrines 
indicated  by  familiar  tokens  or  large  letters  in  the  catalogue.  For 
the  multitude  is  blind,  even  in  its  devotion  to  painting,  and  does 
homage  to  those  it  has  been  taught  to  reverence,  undoubtingly.  The 
High  Priests,  nevertheless,  are  not  infallible,  albeit  invulnerable  in 
their  offices.  They  have  their  faults  in  common  with  the  veriest 
neophytes.  And  it  is  by  their  faults  that  you  shall  know  them  more 
easily  every  succeeding  year. 

Their  characteristics  too  frequently  degenerate  into  mannerism — a 
tendency  certainly  objectionable ; unless,  indeed,  the  mannerism  be 
of  the  highest  order,  and  constitute  a special  school  of  art.  With  a 
slight  experience  of  the  different  English  styles,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  subject  would  be  treated  by  many  of  the  artists 
popular  at  the  present  day. 

The  names  of  Ansdell,  Grant,  Cooper,  Lee,  Leighton,  and  others,  im- 
mediately suggest  the  composition  and  colouring  of  their  respective 
])ictures  intended  for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  And  the 
suggestions  are  not  to  be  traced  to  any  very  praiseworthy  attributes 
of  the  painters  so  much  as  to  a pedantry  of  style  which  characterises 
their  different  works.  This  monotony  of  treatment,  or,  in  other 
words,  this  peculiarity  of  handling  every  subject  in  a special  manner, 
is  not  indicative  of  inspiration  nor  of  genius,  but  rather  of  a habit 
acquired  by  laborious  industry  not  always  wisely  directed.  It  would 
be  an  invidious  task  to  point  out  the  errors  of  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  spite  of  their  shortcomings.  One  glaring  fault  of 
many  figure  painters,  now  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation,  is  the 
defective  drawing  of  their  backgrounds.  It  is  but  necessary  to 
observe  the  numerous  portraits  in  this  year’s  exhibition  to  be 
convinced  of  this  fact.  In  the  greater  number,  the  ground  on 
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which  the  figures  are  placed  is  up-hill ; so  steep  in  many  instances 
as  to  render  foothold  practically  impossible.  The  defect  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. Indifference  to  correct  drawing  in  any  part  of  a design  is 
reprehensible,  and  all  the  more  so  when  excellence  has  been  attained 
in  the  principal  outlines.  Negligence  in  this  respect  is  a failing 
prevalent  among  some  of  our  eminent  painters,  whose  doings 
will  probably  occasion  hereafter  as  much  surprise  as  that  which  is 
excited  by  the  efforts  of  Chinese  or  Egyptian  draughtsmen. 

That  an  inferior  may  be  justly  sacrificed  for  the  attainment  of  a 
superior  merit,  is  a principle  of  criticism  which  few^  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  ; but  in  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is  assuredly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  shew  that  the  greater  merit  could  not  possibly 
be  effected  but  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller.  Correctness  of 
drawing  and  the  just  relation  of  parts  are  necessary  conditions  of 
art ; the  absence  of  wTich,  in  the  smallest  details,  implies  want  of 
skill  or  a proper  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

The  Academy  Exhibition  this  season  is  one  of  promise  if  not  of 
average  excellence.  Eashionable  painters  are  w^ell,  if  not  too  well, 
represented.  Members  of  the  Royal  Eamily  in  some  instances  are 
compromised,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  by  having  their  portraits  exposed 
upon  the  walls — the  portraits,  as  works  of  art,  being  positively 
degrading.  Popular  painters  contribute  many  specimens  which  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  those  who  take  delight  in  the  faithful  repro- 
duction of  common  objects  upon  canvass.  The  historical  pictures 
are  few  and  not  very  meritorious  ; one  glaring  example,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  class  exhibited,  affording  but  little  consolation  for 
the  sad  deficiency  in  number.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  High- 
Church  party  does  not  encourage  the  pictorial  art  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  does  other  means  of  making  religious  services  impressive.  The 
impetus  that  would  be  thus  given  to  historical  painting  would  be 
unquestionably  beneficial.  As  it  is,  there  is  hardly  any  encourage- 
ment extended  to  this  branch  of  art,  and  it  languishes  accordingly : 
a state  of  things  which  has  already  been  ably  discussed  by  an 
eloquent  writer  in  these  pages. 

The  most  interesting  contrast  in  the  figure  pictures  of  the  year  is 
that  afforded  by  the  specimens  of  Millais  and  Watts,  which  hang 
almost  side  by  side  in  Gallery  No.  3.  Whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  “ Knight-Errant  ” by  Millais,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  drawing  and  tone  of  the  female  figure  are  admirable.  Of  Watts’s 
“ Fata  Morgana  ” it  may  be  said  that  the  outline  of  the  flesh  is  too 
conspicuous.  Indeed,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee’s  observations  upon 
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Raphael’s  “Transfiguration"  apply  most  appropriately  to  the  case  in 
point  when  he  remarks  that  in  the  celebrated  picture  this  imper- 
fection is  seen  in  a very  striking  degree ; a line  is  plainly  discoverable 
round  most  of  the  figures,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  boy 
and  the  female  kneeling  in  the  front  of  the  group.  Giulio  Romano, 
who  worked  upon  these  two  figures,  is  reported  to  have  been,  out  of 
respect  to  his  master,  most  scrupulously  tenacious  in  preserving  the 
outline — a desire  evidently  uppermost  in  ^^'atts’s  mind  when  at  work 
upon  the  principal  figure  in  his  “ Fata  Morgana.’’ 

That  the  Exhibition  of  the  Academy  this  year  is  one  of  promise, 
is  proved  by  the  many  capital  works  sent  in  by  those  who  are  not 
distinguished  by  any  titles  or  large  letters  in  the  official  catalogue. 
Among  these,  F.  Walker,  Moore,  Brett,  and  others,  luckily  very 
numerous,  are  prominent ; as  well  as  two  ladies,  Louise  Romer  and 
Miss  Starr,  whose  contributions  evince  artistic  qualifications  which 
must,  in  due  time,  make  their  fortunate  possessors  celebrated. 

If,  as  a body,  the  Royal  Academicians  have  not,  perhaps,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  been  so  successful  this  season  as  heretofore, 
they  are  more  energetic  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  art. 

The  Schools  of  the  Institution  are  in  active  operation  during  the 
Exhibition — an  impossibility  formerly  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Acade- 
micians and  Associates  give  instruction  gratuitously  in  the  Antique, 
Life,  and  Painting  Departments. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  are  but  poorly  paid  for  their  services 
— the  Keeper  not  receiving  more  than  250/.  a year,  while  the 
President’s  fees  do  not  exceed  300/.  per  annum.  To  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a labour  of  love  with  all  members  of 
the  institution,  who,  however  much  they  may  be  censured  by  out- 
siders, pursue  their  course  of  self-imposed  duty  conscientiously  and 
unflinchingly. 

Apart  from  those  enjoyments  which  the  perfection  of  artistic 
culture  brings  with  it,  the  great  prizes  within  an  artist’s  grasp  are  few. 
No  painter  in  our  time  has  probably  received  larger  sums  for  his 
works  than  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  see  a 
picture  he  painted  in  his  youth  for  100/.  sold  at  Christie’s  auction 
rooms  at  a premium  of  1000/. 

I have  heard  him  relate  the  history  of  his  most  popular  paintings, 
and  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for  them.  He  hesitated  before 
adopting  a style  which,  although  not  academically  historical,  has  been 
made  to  serve  the  most  important  purposes  of  social  history.  In  1854 
a commission  was  given  by  one  Starkey  for  the  picture  known  as 
“ Ramsgate  Sands.’’  This  was  subsequently  sold  to  a picture  dealer — 
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Starkey  having  repudiated  the  commission — for  1000/.,  for  which  price 
it  was  bought  by  Her  Majesty,  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
lent  to  the  Art  Union  for  three  years,  by  which  stipulation  the  dealer 
made  his  profit. 

“The  Derby  Day,”  which  was  fifteen  months  in  hand,  then 
followed,  and  is  alluded  to  with  pride  by  Frith  as  being  the  first 
picture  since  Wilkie’s  “ Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,”  round  which  it  was  necessary  to  place  a rail 
to  protect  it  from  the  crowds  of  spectators,  during  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  painting  was  ordered  by  Jacob  Bell  for  the 
sum  of  1500/.,  a further  sum  of  1500/.  was  given  by  Gambart  for 
the  right  of  engraving  and  exhibition.  It  was  sent  to  Australia  by  the 
enterprising  publisher,  and  earnest  inquiries  as  to  its  safety  were  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  on  the  death  of  Jacob  Bell  it  had 
become  the  property  of  the  nation.  “The  Derby  Day”  is  now  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Kensington  Museum.  About  the  amount  paid  for 
his  next  large  painting  to  Frith  many  reports  have  been  circulated. 
The  facts,  however,  are  as  follows.  For  the  picture,  sketch,  and 
copyright  of  “ The  Railway  Station,”  4500/.  was  given,  and  in 
addition  750/.  for  a replica,  and  750/.  for  the  right  to  exhibit — 6000/. 
in  all.  The  subscriptions  to  the  engraving  of  this  picture  amounted 
to  30,000/.,  and  800  persons  daily  paid  to  see  it  when  it  was  on  view 
for  some  time  in  the  Haymarket,  so  that  the  speculator  in  the  under- 
taking realised  a very  handsome  sum  by  his  first  investment.  The 
“ Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales”  followed,  and  for  that  a commission 
was  given  by  Her  Majesty,  the  terms  agreed  upon  being  3000/. 
Two  years  were  occupied  in  completing  this  picture.  The  architectural 
part  was  entrusted  to  assistants,  who  were  employed  by  night  while 
Frith  filled  in  the  canvass  with  portraits  of  his  sitters  by  day.  The 
costumes,  worn  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  were  lent  to  the 
artist  by  some  of  their  noble  owners  under  strange  conditions.  The 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  now  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  for  instance, 
stipulated  that  her  robes  should  not  be  placed  in  any  room  where 
smoking  or  beer  drinking  was  permitted.  Some  dresses,  on  being 
asked  for,  had  been  taken  to  pieces  the  day  after  the  ceremony,  and 
Her  Majesty  had  to  interfere  to  get  them  remade  and  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  copying.  Of  all  the  sitters  whose  assistance  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  picture  in  question,  the  Queen  herself  was  the 
readiest  and  best,  Her  Majesty  receiving  the  painter  at  Windsor  on 
six  or  seven  occasions. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  the  Princess  Mary  took  much  pains  in 
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bringing  the  Princess  when  all  the  sittings  were  at  an  end,  to  enable 
Frith  to  improve  the  likeness  of  Her  Royal  Highness  by  retouching 
her  portrait.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  this  picture  by  a rail  at  the 
\cademy,  and  also  that  of  “ Charles  the  Second’s  Last  Sunday,”  which 
was  subsequently  painted  for  Gambart  for  the  sum  of  3000/. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  copies  of  the  previous 
subjects,  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  engrave  this  picture; 
the  experience  of  the  publishers  showing  that  historical  pictures  do 
not  pay  the  expense  of  reproduction  in  black  and  white.  A subject 
of  domestic  interest  it  appears  is  indispensable  to  ensure  the  popularity 
of  an  engi-aving. 

According  to  the  sums  which  have  been  paid  for  Frith’s  pictures, 
painting  is-  apparently  a most  remunerative  pursuit.  But  remuneration 
is  unequally  distributed  in  every  profession.  Millais,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  modern  painters,  financially  as  well  as  deservedly,  is 
said  to  have  recognised  an  old  fellow-student  one  day  in  the  streets. 
H is  former  friend  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  evidently  in  needy 
circumstances.  Mutual  recognition  having  taken  place,  Millais 
inquired  what  his  friend  was  doing.  “ Teaching  and  painting 
portraits,”  was  the  reply.  “And  you?”  he  continued,  observing 
the  contrast  between  Millais’  appearance  and  his  own,  “ You  seem 
to  be  doing  something  that  pays  better  than  Art.”  The  speaker  had 
been  leading  the  life  of  a recluse,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  many 
misanthropes,  obstinately  ignoring  the  progress  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  high  prices  pictures  by  native  painters  can  command,  must 
console  those  protectionists  who  complain  of  the  money  made  in 
this  country  by  foreign  tenors  and  sopranos.  Not  that  I do  so,  or 
would  encourage  any  of  my  readers  to  support  principles  that  interfere 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  free  trade  in  art.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  an  Annual  International  Exhibition  of  paintings  by  living 
artists  would  be  advantageous  : an  exhibition  to  which  all  the  best 
men  of  every  country  should  contribute,  not  sparingly  as  is  now  the 
case,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  represent  the  true  state  of  art  as  it 
exists  throughout  Europe. 

The  small  collection  of  French  and  Flemish  pictures  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  the  few  specimens  by  Continental  artists,  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  hardly  accomplish  the  purpose  such  a representative  ex- 
hibition as  that  proposed  would  serve,  although  the  admission  of 
foreign  pictures,  within  the  veil  of  our  art  temple,  has  undoubtedly, 
to  a certain  extent,  been  useful.  For  who  can  deny  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  by  students  from  the  contemplation  of  works  by 
Gerome,  Daubigny,  and  others  of  the  French  school?  Without 
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discussing  their  individual  merits,  they  must  be  instructive  from  their 
very  suggestiveness. 

Artists  by  nature,  or  rather  by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  are 
prone  to  contract  habits  of  thought  which  cramp  the  mind.  To 
counteract  such  a tendency  by  any  legitimate  means  is  always 
desirable.  Moreover,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  study  should  be  stub- 
bornly restricted  to  the  antique  and  doings  of  old  masters. 

Living  painters  can  teach  each  other  invaluable  lessons  by  com- 
paring their  experiences,  especially  if  they  have  practised  in  different 
schools. 

Considering  the  diffculties,  which  rightly  or  wrongly,  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  simple  task  of  annually  exhibiting  any  pictures 
in  the  Metropolis,  such  an  undertaking  as  that  suggested  may  be 
too  onerous  to  establish.  Any  trouble  it  might  involve  would, 
nevertheless,  be  amply  rewarded  by  its  result. 

The  authorities  of  our  Royal  Academy  appear  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  affording  this  means  of  study  and  comparison  by 
having  incepted,  as  it  were,  an  International  Exhibition.  They 
possess  every  facility  of  developing  such  a very  desirable  object, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  fully  and  successfully  carried 
out  under  their  auspices. 

Pictorial  art  gives  pleasure  in  proportion  to  its  intellectuality  and 
the  appreciative  faculty  of  the  spectator.  The  Platonic  doctrine  con- 
cerning matter  is  applicable,  for  it  may  be  said  that  art  is  not  beautiful 
in  itself  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  mind.  According  as 
this  intrinsic  quality  exists,  and  is  recognised  by  the  beholder,  will 
the  pleasure  conveyed  and  experienced  be  permanent  and  refined. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  occult  light,  not  visible  to  every  eye,  which 
shines  brilliantly  and  for  ever  where  once  apparent.  To  the  vulgar, 
a collection  of  pictures  is  but  an  exhibition  of  fancy  colours  and 
subjects,  more  or  less  interesting  as  they  are  intelligible  or  otherwise. 

The  critic,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  multitude,  dissects  the 
works  displayed  as  with  a knife,  exposing  their  deficiencies,  and  often 
discovering  merits  the  existence  of  which  was  never  suspected  by 
the  artists  themselves. 

Useful  as  may  be  the  clever  disquisitions  upon  art  which  invariably 
follow  the  opening  of  every  exhibition,  it  would  be  better  were  the 
duty  of  explaining  the  intention  of  pictures  undertaken  by  those  who 
paint  them. 

Short  analytical  notices,  such  as  are  given  in  the  catalogues  of 
national  collections,  would  enable  the  most  inexperienced  visitor  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  new  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
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jNIere  titles  appear  sadly  insufficient,  although  it  would  certainly  not 
be  advisable  to  allow  the  contributors  to  call  attention  to  their 
individual  excellencies  and  wonderful  attributes.  A catalogue  con- 
taining more  information  than  does  that  which  is  now  issued  at 
Burlington  House,  might  be  the  means  of  instructing  the  masses  as 
well  as  of  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  It  would  at 
any  rate  prevent  many  mistakes,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  put  an 
end  to  the  jargon  of  pseudo  connoisseurs. 


Walter  Maynard. 


The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  beggar’s  paradise. 

SHAD  long  intended  to  direct  my  course  towards  an  ancient 
province  of  Europe- — swept  by  a stormy  sea,  and  bound  by  a 
rocky,  treacherous  coast,  where  ‘ the  eminent  dignity  of  the 
poor  ’ was  manifested  in  customs  of  charity  remarkable  as  to 
their  character  as  well  as  to  their  liberality.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  was  now  in  "the  refectory  of  the  Sisters ; 
and  they  had  ceased  the  rustling  of  their  feet  among  the  rushes  that 
served  for  carpet,  to  listen  to  him. 

“ A country  of  stark  and  beggarly  aspect,  had  I penetrated.  Loose, 
dry,  stony  soil,  with  abrupt  rocks  jutting  out  here  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  sparse  crops.  The  trees  stunted,  and  inclining  all,  with 
a shiver,  from  the  east  wind.  Straight,  dusty,  poplar-fringed  roads. 
The  cottages,  raw  white,  or  crude  blue,  with  apple-green,  or  down- 
right red  shutters.  Heavy  men,  and  heavier  women,  for  ever 
shambling  to,  or  from,  market ; dull-eyed  lads  with  shins  like  goose- 
quills  stuck  into  prodigious  wooden  shoes,  with  straw  for  padding, 
tending  lean  cows  grazing  along  the  grass  borders  by  the  road- 
side ditches.  Nothing  half  so  picturesque  as  a hedge.  The  poppy 
and  the  corn-flower  rampant  amid  the  crops ; little  fields  and  rude 
implements  ; but  no  mud  huts  almost  sunk  into  the  soil.  An  even, 
heavy,  laborious  life  spread  over  the  villages.  Every  man’s  hand  to 
his  cap  when  the  cure  passed,  and  general  greeting  to  the  stranger. 

“ I was  led  towards  this  ancient  province,  where  the  peasant  owners 
harrow  with  a bundle  of  dead  branches  weighted  with  boulders  ; by 
the  desire  that  had  never  ceased  to  burn  within  me  since  I left  Felix 
fastening  my  castle  gates  behind  me.  The  beggar,  whose  blood  my 
father’s  arm  had  drawn,  beckoned  to  me. 

“ In  this  province  there  was  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  of  the  old 
time.  Men  smiled  at  the  ox  that  drew  the  brambles  over  the  peasant’s 
narrow  patch  of  ground.  Such  a plough  was  there  as  might  have 
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been  worked  in  Bayeux  tapestry.  Proud  eyes  disdained  the  people’s 
dress,  which  was  as  ancient  and  unchanged  as  the  Bearnais  cap.  Yet 
1 breathed  freely,  plentifully,  lustily,  as  I strode  over  the  stony  flat, 
and  raised  clouds  along  the  dusty  roads,  or  sank  deep  in  the  mudily 
ruts.  There  was  not  the  faintest  munnur  of  a city.  The  few 
townships — Roman  sites  given  up  to  little  dealings  in  eggs  and 
butter,  and  poultry,  with  a trinket  and  lean  cattle  fair  once  a year 
— were  noiseless  almost  as  the  sheep  walks  and  the  abrupt  granite  hills 
where  the  wind  whined  through  the  firs.  All  the  life  was  dream}'  and 
even  : and  men  knew  the  months  only  as  the  Saxons  of  old  counted 
them.  May  was  the  month  of  the  three  milkings;  January,  the  wolf 
month ; June,  the  meadow  month  ; September,  the  grist  month  ; and 
October,  the  rich  wine  month — last,  before  the  windy  Movember  and 
the  wintry  end  of  the  year.  The  oaks  were  of  stunted  growth,  but 
there  were  truffles  under  them,  which  was  comforting  to  the  cottages 
near  which  they  grew.  At  interv^als,  amid  the  flinty  wastes,  came 
broad  sweeps  of  fat  and  delicate  pasturage  ; and  when  the  air 
became  bracing  where  the  sea-wind  reached  the  meadows,  in  the 
forks  that  were  almost  islands,  flocks  of  famous  breed  were  grazing 
— fattening  not  far  out  of  the  spray  of  the  angry  coast. 

“ But  it  was  a poor  country,  I should  make  you  remember  ; that  is, 
poor  to  the  outer  world,  in  the  opinions  of  money-making  men.  Yet 
it  was  the  paradise  of  beggars.  But,  you  know,  it  is  not  among  the 
rich  that  they  who  have  no  garment  against  the  frost  and  east  wind, 
chiefly  find  a blanket  and  a mess  of  warm  food.  I had  noted  this 
for  many  years,  in  many  climates,  and  among  many  races.  I have 
seen  the  best  of  charity  thrusting  a morsel,  with  a rude  thuinl),  into  a 
ravenous  gullet,  under  a hedge ; the  next-to-naked,  mending  the 
patches  of  the  naked  : the  lame,  lifting  the  palsied.  At  these  times 
the  blow  my  father  struck  at  our  gates,  most  smote  upon  my 
heart. 

“ 1 mused  ; in  the  paradise  of  the  beggars  : in  that  poor  rock- 
begirt,  stony  province,  where  there  is  scarce  a tree  ample  enough  to 
give  the  shepherd  shade,  1 shall,  it  may  be,  light  upon  the  old  man 
with  a scar  upon  the  cheek.  1 sliould  know  its  jagged  line  again.  I 
should  cast  my  arms  about  the  wearer,  and  have  the  luxury  of  doing 
penance  for  a father’s  thoughtless  sin. 

“ My  staff  rang  musically  upon  the  granite  road  ; I dallied  with  the 
stones  ; I made  light  of  the  heat — for  surely  here  should  1 come  upon 
him  who  had  a weightier  claim  than  I could  bear  to  own,  upon  my 
services.  In  this  strange  land  of  poverty,  where  only  alms  were 
plentiful,  moreover,  might  I not  hope  to  meet  with  lessons  to  be 
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transmitted  to  my  brave  Felix,  my  Goodman  Felix  ? It  was  while  my 
mind  was  basking  in  the  sun  of  this  dream,  that  music  stole  from 
a cluster  of  thatches  guarded  by  grey  poplars  and  pollards,  far 
away  in  front  of  me. 

“A  drum  gave  a steady  pulse  to  the  strange  harmony.  The 
cadences  brightened,  and  took  absolute  shape  as  I advanced  ; and 
frequent  gun-shots  crackled,  while  the  deep  tones  of  men,  and  the 
shrill  voices  of  women  and  children,  grew  out  of  the  confusion  ot 
festive  sound. 

“ The  instruments  were  as  old  as  the  tools  in  the  field,  and  as  the 
garments  upon  the  backs  of  the  guests.  An  orchard  of  knotted 
apple-trees  and  matted  grass  ; a rough-hewn  stand  for  the  musicians  : 
a tent  of  home-make  in  a corner  among  the  nettles — and  by  the 
hedges  long  tables  and  benches.  Against  the  hedges,  sticks  and 
crutches,  and  ragged  hats,  and  tattered  baskets  and  wallets  were 
planted,  piled,  and  hung,  in  astonishing  array.  A host  of  curs, 
of  every  outrageous  shape  and  expression,  were  whelping,  and 
jumping  in  the  bustle.  The  people,  who  were  in  holiday  dress, 
were  busy  with  stoups  of  cyder — pyramids  of  platters,  and  crates 
of  bread  and  cakes — serving  the  guests. 

“As  I stood;  discovered,  in  the  gateway  (upon  the  top-bar  of 
the  gate  a prodigious  nosegay  of  peasant-garden  flowers  had  been 
tied) — a young  man  and  a young  woman,  followed  by  three  or  four 
elderly  people,  advanced  smiling  and  bowing  to  meet  me.  It  was 
long  ago,  when  none  of  you  were  in  the  world,  my  Sisters,  that  all  this 
befel  me  ; and  yet  the  young  woman  and  the  young  man  greeted  me 
with—- ‘ Venerable  stranger,  you  are  right  welcome.’  It  was  the  third 
day  after  the  marriage  of  my  host  and  hostess ; who  led  me,  each 
taking  a hand,  and  without  a question,  into  the  orchard.  They  bade 
me  eat ; they  gave  me  the  seat  ot  honour ; they  drank  from  the  cup 
which  I had  raised  to  my  lips ; I was  eased  of  the  wallet  at  my 
back ; my  staff  was  laid  upon  the  buttercups  behind  my  chair,  which 
had  propped  up  the  age  of  generation  upon  generation  of  their  kindred. 
I could  see,  in  those  days,  as  with  a hawk’s  eye. 

“ What  company  was  I in  ? 

“The  bridegroom  stood  dutifully  behind  me,  and  would  take 
no  refusal  when  I said  ‘ enough.’  I questioned  him  as  to  the 
marvellous  congregation  of  human  waifs  and  strays,  propped  in  the 
places  of  honour,  and  waited  upon  by  their  betters — among  whom  I 
appeared  to  be  unwittingly  presiding  as  waif-in-chief,  or  supreme 
outcast. 

“ ' It  is  the  third  day  of  our  wedded  life.  Our  own  feasting  is  at 
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an  end ; and  we  now  make  the  poor,  the  dear  poor,  our  guests. 
They  have  come  to  us  from  many,  many  leagues  round,  and  by  many 
strange  contrivances.  I have  carried  over  twenty  to  table  in  my  arms. 
One  or  two  were  tough  jobs.  I nearly  fell  with  the  round  old  man 
you  see  laughing  at  the  end  of  the  south  table.’ 

“ He  was  a plump  beggar  in  truth,  of  merry  eye  and  moist  lip. 

“ ‘ He  sings  well,’  the  bridegroom  continued,  ‘ and  we  are  always 
pleased  to  hear  his  voice  at  our  gates.  He  knows  everything  of  the 
outer  world,  and  is  a faithful  messenger  to  our  villages.  He  has  a 
score  of  songs  to  his  back,  that  we  sang  when  we  were  children.  It 
is  he  who  will  open  the  dance  with  the  bride ; for,  fat  as  he  is,  he  will 
stand  up  for  an  instant  when  it  begins,  with  supporters  at  his 
elbows.’ 

“ While  the  bridegroom  talked,  my  eye  travelled  anxiously  along 
the  lines  of  the  beggar-guests ; and  I asked  if  there  were  not  some 
very  old  men  of  the  party  : ‘ an  old,  old  man,’  I said,  ‘ with  a scar 
across  the  cheek-bone — a little  man  ; bow-legged.’ 

“ The  bridegroom  smiled,  and  answered,  ‘ Why,  venerable  guest, 
your  description  fits  a hundred  of  the  dear  poor  of  our  villages.’ 
‘ My  man,’  I explained,  ‘must  be  almost  a century  old.’ 

“ ‘ The  dear  poor  live  very  long ; we  don’t  let  them  starve  in  our 
villages,’  was  the  bridegroom’s  proud  retort.  ‘ We  have  guests  here 
to-day  who  feasted  at  my  father’s  baptism,  and  who  prayed  to  God 
when  my  grandfather  died.  Then  again,  for  your  dear  poor  man : 
why  most  of  them,  come  to  that  age,  have  scars.’ 

“ Seeing  a cloud  pass  over  my  face  as  I thought  how  little  hope 
was  left  after  so  many  years,  I should  see  again  the  man  whose 
blood  sprinkled  my  feet  when  I was  a boy  ; — the  bridegroom,  whose 
bride  had  stolen  to  his  side  to  draw  him  back  to  his  hospitable  duties, 
added — 

“ ‘ You  see  how  much  white  hair  lights  our  little  festivity.’ 

“ ‘ The  beautiful  white  hair  ! ’ the  bride  sang  between  her  teeth. 

“‘You  see  none  like  him  you  are  seeking,  under  all  this  silver?’ 
the  bridegroom  asked. 

“ ‘ Many  are  like,  but  he  is  not  here,’  was  my  sad  reply ; ‘ but  you 
shall  not  remember  me  as  having  thrown  a shadow  upon  your  holy 
festival,  which  your  transmitted  simplicity  has  preserved  from  far 
before  the  day  of  Charlemagne — from  the  time  of  Christ.’ 

“ ‘ They  pray  for  us,  and  for  our  fathers,  and  for  our  children  ; they 
are  the  bearers  of  our  neighbourly  messages  ; they  carry  our  offerings 
to  church  ; they  sing  to  us  when  we  are  weary  in  the  fields.  They 
seal  our  bargains  with  a prayer.  Between  us  and  the  good  God 
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above  us,  have  not  our  fathers  taught  us  that  the  dear  poor  are  our 
safest  mediators?” 

‘ Come,’  said  the  bride  gently,  taking  her  husband  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  him  to  where  there  was  meat  to  be  distributed,  and 
where  there  were  hungry  eyes  upon  it. 

“While  I lay  that  night  in  the  barn,  gazing  at  the  chinks  and 
gapings  in  the  roof  through  which  more  than  one  star  had  room  to 
twinkle  upon  me  and  other  sleepers  near  me ; I thought  over  the 
strange  day  I had  passed.  The  guests  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
full  of  their  feasting,  were  sleeping  heavily  in  every  nook  and  corner — 
no  pleasant  crew  for  bed-fellows  that  night.  But  there  is  use  in  all 
company  of  our  fellow-men,  if  we  will  but  seek  for  it. 

“ ‘Was  all  this  feasting  of  idle  creatures  good  for  them?’  I asked 
myself  as  I lay  amid  the  crew  snoring  after  rivers  of  cyder.  They  sell 
their  benedictions  for  alms  at  every  peasant’s  gate  in  the  province ; 
and  they  are  prodigal  of  curses  upon  him  who  keeps  his  purse-strings 
tight.  Nought  do  they  do  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  except  lard 
themselves  with  the  honest  labour  of  their  frank  and  free-handed  enter- 
tainers. Hence,  this  ragged,  soft-handed  battalion  will  creep  and 
hobble  to  lay  the  bounty  of  another  village  under  contribution.  For 
a groat,  they  will  bless  or  pray,  or  carry  an  offering.  They  lay  taxes  on 
the  font  in  the  church ; and  speculate  on  the  tears  of  the  widow,  the 
parent,  the  orphan.  To  this  the  table  of  the  poor  has  come  after 
ages  ! I have  about  me  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  whom 
Charlemagne  called  his  masters.  I heard  their  muttered  oaths  before 
they  went  to  sleep  ; I saw  their  hastening  gluttony  while  the  sun  was 
setting,  fearful  of  every  morsel  that  might  be  gathered  back  into  the 
baskets.  And  the  simple,  truthful  peasants  giving  out  their  sub- 
stance— never  doubting  of  their  duty,  and  content  that  God  was 
looking  down  with  a smile  upon  them,  and  blessing  the  marriage-bed. 

“ I could  recognise  many  of  the  rascals  I had  seen  lounging  in 
the  outskirts  of  a neighbouring  fair — and  some  at  fairs  many  leagues 
off.  They  were  waiting  for  God’s  farthing — after  the  bargains  in 
the  market-place.  Of  the  givers  of  the  farthing  there  could  be  no 
doubt : for  they  had  been  taught  to  grace  every  act  of  their  lives 
with  charity.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they  were  mindful  of  the 
poor.  But  what  could  I think  of  the  hardened  faces,  and  the  suppli- 
cating looks  as  fixed  as  though  they  were  cast  in  metal  ? What  could 
I understand  of  hereditary  birds  of  prey  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
valiant  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  had  sown  the  corn,  and  reaped  the  crop, 
and  ground  the  grain  that  had  been  lavishly  given  to-day  ? Could 
I see,  my  Sisters,  that  it  . was  just  and  .holy,  to  fill  these  tumbled 
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heaps  of  sots  in  rags,  who  were  tossing  and  grunting  around  me  in 
the  barn ; and  to  leave  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  fumes  of  their 
debauch,  under  the  roof  of  charity — in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
to-morrow’s  descent  upon  another  scene  of  daily  work  ? They  can 
work  ; when  the  belly  speaks  vociferously  to  them,  and  there  is  no 
peasant’s  gate  to  knock  at — no  prayer  to  sell,  nor  God’s  farthing  to 
filch.  They  do  work,  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  with  an  eye  fixed 
on  every  chance  of  escape  to  idleness  through  beggary.  The  scene 
on  that  afternoon  in  the  orchard  was  a happy  one  : with  the  families 
and  friends  of  bride  and  bridegroom  cooking  and  uncorking  for  the 
poor — their  ‘dear  poor.’  But  the  guests,  in  the  main,  were  very 
rascals,  as  I found  : and  as  I knew  afterwards  when  I met  them  one 
by  one,  on  my  road  to  the  granite-bound  sea-coast. 

“ While  I was  ruminating  in  my  corner,  and  watching  the  fieecy 
clouds  pass  over  the  chinks  in  the  roof,  I heard  a sleeper  stir  near 
me.  He  crawled  towards  me,  and  whispered,  ‘You  don’t  sleep, 
master.’  I ^yas  not  inclined  to  conversation  however,  and  answered 
testily — ‘ But  I am  trying — pray  be  silent.’  With  a gTunt,  the  man 
crept  back,  and  settled  himself  in  his  rags,  much  as  a dog  twists 
himself  in  his  straw. 

“ I could  not  sleep,  for  thinking  over  the  day,  and  my  com- 
panions, and  the  peasants  who  had  been  feasting  the  beggars  in 
good  faith.  What  account  of  it  should  I send  my  Goodman  Felix  ? 
It  has  been  thus  between  the  farmers  and  the  beggars  in  this  iron- 
bound  corner  of  the  continent  for  very  many  centuries  : and  the 
beggars  have  not  been  benefited.  The  brats  who  were  crawling  in 
the  hedges,  robbing  bird’s  nests,  or  picking  hazel  nuts,  while  their 
parents  were  eating  of  the  substance  of  the  new-formed  home  of 
which  patient  industry  was  the  corner-stone ; were  the  great-great 
grandchildren  of  beggars — and  would  be  the  fathers  of  beggars  who 
would  prey  upon  the  children  of  this  bride  and  bridegroom,  whose 
guest  I was  ! In  Clotilda  we  had  poor — very  poor  people  : rudest 
tillers  of  the  soil ; eaters  of  black  bread,  and  beans,  and  sorrel ; but 
we  had  no  mendicant  race,  eager  to  run  away  from  work,  and  spread 
their  palms  for  the  fruit  of  other  men’s  hands.  What  should  I say 
of  this  curious  day  to  Felix? 

“ I tossed  upon  my  sweet,  straw-bed,  and  could  not  rest.  The 
sky  paled  over  head ; and  the  grey,  ghostly  light,  to  which  the  human 
eye  is  unaccustomed,  crept  gradually  over  the  barn — breaking  at 
every  minute  upon  new  groups  of  sleepers  whom  I had  not  before 
noticed.  I saw  that  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  sidled  to  me,  and 
whom  I had  repulsed,  were  fixed  upon  my  face ; and  that  he  had  a 
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communication  to  make  to  me.  From  that  man  I was  to  learn  some- 
thing in  relation  to  my  mission.  A mysterious  chain  of  circumstances 
winding  over  many  outlandish  places  and  through  tumultuous  years, 
had,  at  length,  drawn  us  face  to  face.  He  was  not  to  be  put  aside 
by  the  impatient  waving  of  a hand.  He  had  crawled  back  into  his 
rags,  only  to  wait.  When  he  saw  that  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
him,  he  bowed,  got  silently  to  his  feet,  and  came  and  sat  near  me. 
We,  alone,  were  awake  in  the  barn. 

“‘You  asked  our  host  yesterday,’  he  said,  with  an  insolent 
familiarity,  as  taking  me  to  be  one  of  his  fraternity,  but  of  the  higher 
grade  of  it — ‘ you  asked  about  an  old  man : a beggar  who  had 
travelled  in  many  lands  : and  had  a scar  upon  his  cheek.’ 

“‘I  did,’ was  my  anxious  answer — ‘can  you  give  me  any  news 
of  him  ? ’ 

‘Can  I?’  This  with  a low,  savage  laugh,  or  chuckle,  in  the  throat. 

‘ Can  I give  any  news  of  him  ? Can  Red  Reuben  give  any  news  of 
Michael  the  Professor?’ 

“ ‘ But  your  fraternity  are  not  seldom  scarred,’  I said  severely, 
holding  the  man  at  a distance,  for  I liked  him  little.  He  crept  close 
however,  wholly  regardless  of  my  repugnance. 

“‘Yes — scarred,  because  cuffed  and  kicked.  A beggar’s  flesh  is 
carving  ground  for  the  rich  man’s  rapier — a cushion  for  his  staff.  He 
may  lay  on,  just  to  keep  his  arm  in — at  his  will — or  he  might.  You 
understand  me.’ 

“ ‘ Not  altogether,’  I answered.  ‘ I fully  grant  that  we — that  is  that 
the  rich,  have  often  been  brutal  to  the  poor.’ 

“ ‘ Always,’  growled  Red  Reuben,  tightening  the  knots  in  the  thong 
of  his  whip,  ‘ always  ! ’ 

“‘Nay:  not  always,’  was  my  firm  answer,  spoken  resolutely,  if 
gently. 

“ Red  Reuben  scanned  me  in  the  grey  light  that  was  now  rippling 
apace  into  the  barn — as  though  he  were  measuring  my  strength 
against  his  own. 

“ ‘ I say  always,’  he  hissed  into  my  ear. 

“ ‘And  I repeat,  not  always.’ 

“ He  gripped  my  arm,  and  I threw  him  off  with  an  ease  that 
perplexed  and  angered  him,  as  he  rolled  over  the  bundles  of  straw 
near  us,  and  almost  fell  upon  a group  of  sleepers.  But  he  returned 
stealthily  and  proceeded,  under  his  breath — 

“ ‘ Nearly  always — will  that  do  ?’ 

“ I made  no  reply  : but  waited  to  hear  more  from  him. 

“ ‘Scarred  they  are.  Look  here  !’  and  he  pointed  to  the  marks  of 
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nails  in  his  throat  : ‘and  here  !’  and  he  bared  some  sword  cuts  upon 
his  brawny  arm.  He  ducked  his  head,  and  seized  my  hand,  and 
raised  it  to  a bump  across  his  skull.  ‘ A rich  man’s  gift,’  he  said. 

‘ We  have  never  wanted  for  these.’ 

“ ‘ But  there  are  many  who  are  infinitely  charitable,’  I expostulated. 

‘ Only  yesterday  you  were  feasting ; and  at  this  moment  you  are  a 
welcome  guest.’ 

True  : but  not  of  the  rich.  They  would  see  our  bones  bleaching  • 
under  their  cedars,  if  they  had  their  way.  But  Michael  had  his 
revenge.’ 

“ ‘ Who,  and  what  is  IMichael  : and  why  do  you  sunnise  that  he  is 
the  man  I am  seeking  ? ’ 

“‘You  are  no  reader  of  men — no  student  of  faces — no  traveller 
over  that  devil’s  mask,  your  poets  call  the  human  face  divine.  1 
knew  I was  right  Avhen  I heard  you  talking  to  the  bridegroom  in  the 
orchard.  I felt  I had  to  do  with  you,  when  you  stood  by  the  gate 
and  cast  your  eyes  for  the  first  time  along  the  tables.  Cann’t  you 
understand  me  ? or,  I see,  you  will  not.  But  you  shall.’ 

“ I stood — not  choosing  to  be  for  a moment  at  the  disadvantage  in 
height  with  Red  Reuben,  who  looked  a most  comely,  shapely,  lithe 
and  adroit  rascal,  as  he  threw  his  fiery  glances  upon  me. 

“ ‘ Come  out  of  this,’  I said  to  him,  ‘ We  shall  wake  these ’ 

“ ‘ Tatterdemalions,  eh  ? ’ Reuben  said  with  a leer. 

“‘These  poor  men,  each  of  whom  I suppose  has  to  carve  out  his 
to-morrow  from  the  base.’  i 

“ ‘ They  are  sound  sleepers  ; and  the  morning  is  cold  : and  I am 
windily  clad.  Behind  the  corn  we  shall  be  alone.’ 

“We  passed  behind  the  mounds  of  unbeaten  corn  waiting  for  the 
flail. 

“ Red  Reuben  prepared  a pipe,  and  as  he  rammed  the  tobacco 
in  with  his  thumb,  he  emphasised  his  words. 

“ ‘ I knew  we  had  business  together.  I tell  you  the  man  with  the 
scar,  whom  you  have  been  following  up  ; was  Michael,  the  Professor.” 

“Now,  I should  observe  to  you,  my  Sisters,  who  have  dwelt  away 
from  the  beaten  paths  of  the  world  ; that  Michael  the  Professor  was 
a renowned  man  in  his  day.  He  was  one  of  those  influences — 
unseen  by  the  governors  of  men — that  shape  national  thought  and 
prepare  convulsions  in  states.  Michael  was  a man  of  brains  : of 
strong,  but  misdirected  sympathies.  He  admitted  a hatred  to 
burn  in  his  heart  : and  he  fed  it,  till  it  moved  him  with  the  strength 
of  a perpetual  fire — and  he  went  forth  travelling  day  and  night  with 
messages  of  vengeance.  He  spread  through  broad  provinces,  in  the 
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jargon  of  his  class — in  song  and  satire  and  argot — the  new  philosophy 
of  his  time.  He  stirred  the  hedger  and  the  cowherd.  His  con- 
stituents were  the  charcoal  burners  in  the  forests,  and  the  shrimpers 
of  desolate  shores.  He  dropped  the  sparks  in  a thousand  places, 
and  presently,  at  the  centre  of  his  prodigious  circle,  self-sufhcient 
great  men  wondered  there  was  a general  conflagration,  that  melted 
coronets  and  crowns,  and  burst  open  the  coffers  of  kings,  and 
emptied  St.  Denis  into  a lime  pit  I Did  I know  Michael  the 
Professor?  Aye  indeed  I did  : I had  marked  the  signs  of  his  passing, 
in  the  fiery,  passionate  hearts  of  a hundred  villages.  Was  he  the  man 
whose  scar  I had  hoped  to  kiss  ? 

“ ‘ And  I say,  the  men  of  your  fraternity  are,  mostly  scarred.’ 

“ Whereupon  Red  Reuben  drew,  with  a mighty  breath,  at  his  pipe 
and  covered  us  in  a cloud  of  smoke — answering — ‘You  will  not 
believe.  I can  reach  into  men’s  hearts  as  easily  as  I can  dip  into  a 
neighbour’s  hen-roost.  Shall  I tell  you  how  it  came  about,  with 
Michael — once  the  gentlest  of  men — afterwards  the  firebrand?’ 

“ I bowed  my  head  and  listened : in  all  humility,  my  Sisters,  I 
speak  this.  You  will  see  how  far  the  sting  of  a blow  may  penetrate. 
Red  Reuben’s  fiery  breath  played  upon  me  while  he  spoke  — 

“ ‘Tell  me  : is  he  not  the  man  ? I say  to  you,  at  the  outset,  he 
was  a loving,  peaceful  fellow.  Where  we  beggars  massed  for  a feast, 
he  had  the  place  of  honour,  for  he  was  the  soul  of  song.  We  have 
not  lost  this  tradition  of  the  roadside  yet.  You  put  your  deft  rascals 
in  the  van.  Michael  was  first  when  he  appeared.  Sweeter  man  there 
never  was  among  the  ‘ dear  poor  ’ — as  we  are  called,  by  those  who 
are  good  to  us.  He  envied  no  neighbour : capped  to  his  betters 
with  the  grace  native  to  the  traveller  who  has  the  true  ring  in  him. 
And  so  adjusted — a creature  entirely  harmonious — he  left  us.  I 
speak  by  hearsay  : for,  m^ark  this,  I was  sprawling  upon  a heather 
bed  and  playing  in  the  tadpole  brooks,  then. 

“ ‘ He  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill — the  very  top  ; but  bound  for  a 
long  journey  down  to  the  black  hole  at  the  bottom.  His  voice  was 
mellow  : there  was  not  a flaw  in  his  laugh.’ 

“ Red  Reuben  stopped  here,  and  plugged  his  pipe  anew.  His 
fingers  shook  over  the  bowl  j and  he  wasted  the  tobacco  upon  the 
- granary  floor  with  a curse  at  his  own  awkwardness.  I remained 
silent,  and  downcast,  as  before  a master. 

“ ‘ He  came  back  to  us — I was  older  then — a wreck  : and  with  a 
scar  slanting  from  the  right  eye  to  the  right  ear.  Am  I right  ? ’ 
The  iron  hand  of  Red  Reuben  numbed  my  arm,  he  held  me  so 
tightly ; and  his  eyes  were  two  fires  under  mine. 
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“ ‘ Am  I right  ? Is  this  the  man  you  want  ? And  who  are  you, 
that  want  him  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Where  is  he  : let  me  see  him  ? ’ I begged.  ‘ He  has  been 
deeply ’ 

“‘Spare  yourself  many  words,’  Red  Reuben  interrupted,  deepening 
his  voice.  ‘ He  is  dead  !’ 

“ I fell  upon  my  knees,  and  begged  heaven  to  hear  me  while  I 
prayed  for  him.  Red  Reuben  would  not  have  it : but  scoffed,  and 
threatened  to  call  the  beggars  to  see  the  hypocrite,  and  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  me,  for  the  blow  that  crushed  all  the  good  out 
of  Michael  the  Professor. 

“ ‘ Dead  ! But  he  had  his  vengeance.  The  hand  that  smote  him 
where  he  stood,  white-haired,  and  still  with  a song  upon  his  lip,  at  the 
great  baron’s  castle  gate  ; fell  soon  after.  And  soon  after  that  the 
coward’s  order  bit  the  dust  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west. 
The  beggar’s  blood  cried  from  the  earth  under  every  gipsy’s  tent,  in 
every  hamlet,  in  every  gaol,  whither  the  Strong  had  basely  thrust  the 
Weak.  Michael  never  sang  more  : but  he  thundered  in  anger,  and 
from  the  valleys  the  shock  wrung  the  foundations  of  the  keeps  and 
castles ; and  rattled  in  the  plate  chests ; and  made  the  brilliants  Hash 
tlieir  last,  over  the  harlotry  you  had  put  to  sneer  over  our  virtuous 
mothers.  You — I say  : for  you  are  no  gipsy — no  tme  beggar — no 
born  man  of  the  road.’ 

“ ‘And  he  is  dead?’  was  my  question,  through  the  wrathful  chatter 
of  Red  Reuben. 

“ ‘ Dead.  The  yew,  which  grows  slowly  as  forgiveness  in  our  race, 
is  nearly  spread  over  his  bed.  Dead  ! The  butcher  is  asking  news 
of  the  flock  ! ’ 

“‘The  blow  was  not  dealt  by  me,’  I said  hereupon,  taking  an 
erect  posture.  ‘So  hold  your  passion.  It  has  stung  me  as  it  stung 
Michael.  I have  travelled  far,  to  heal  the  wound.’ 

“‘You  are  late,’  Red  Reuben  said,  with  a cruel  chuckle.  ‘It  is 
healed.  The  cold  steel  of  the  people’s  headsman  has  closed  it  long 
ago  : and,  I tell  you,  Michael  has  been  cold  for  many  a year.  Go 
home.  But,  perhaps,  at  home,  you  would  have  to  work.  The  fools 
who  work  ! ’ 

“‘And  the  knaves  who  don’t,’  was  my  rejoinder.  I met  Red 
Reuben’s  eye  while  I spoke ; and  he  quailed.  He  turned  back  the 
leaf  of  his  passion,  and  wrought  himself  up  for  a final  thrust  at  me. 

“ ‘ And  now  you  have  Michael’s  story  ; — yours  ! ’ He  dashed  his 
pipe  to  the  straw,  and  interlaced  his  bony  hands,  and  set  his  teeth 
before  me,  while  his  raven  hair  hung  in  thongs  over  his  brow. 
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“ ‘ I have  been  on  a pilgrimage  to  amend  a grievous  wrong.  I 
have  been  teaching  myself,  by  slow  degrees,  the  art  of  helping  my 
fellow  men.  This  day  I learn  that  the  wrong  is  past  amendment,  so 
far  as  the  sufferer  is  concerned.  He  who  struck  the  blow,  he  who 
received  it,  are  dust  alike.  I am  humiliated  to  the  earth,  while  you 
tell  me  all  the  woe  and  crime  that  one  hand  helped  to  bring  upon  the 
earth.’ 

“ ‘ The  coward  who  gave  it  is  dead.  His  compeers  are  scattered, 
and  bite  the  dust,  and  beg  crusts  in  exile.  We  have  had  a fair 
harvest  of  vengeance.  Our  sheaves  are  heavy,  but  we  are  still  glean- 
ing : do  you  hear  ? ’ 

“ ^ And  who  are  you,  that  speak  for  all  ? There  were  soft-voiced 
men  in  the  orchard  yesterday  : and  smiling  faces,  and  kindly  natures.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Who  were  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  stranger,’  said  Red 
Reuben. 

^ As  I am  ignorant  of  yours : of  your  relation  to  all  these 
sleepers — or,  to  Michael.’ 

“ ‘Would  you  know  ? ’ said  the  savage  man,  twisting  his  fingers  as 
though  he  would  tear  them  from  their  sockets.  ‘You  are  curious — 
are  you  ? My  relation  with  the  beggar  who  wore  the  scar  from  right 
eye  to  right  ear?  Well,  I think  I have  a trifling  right  to  speak  for 
him : and  I intend  to  do  it  at  any  rate.  I have  my  mission  too — 
but  not  quite  so  high  sounding  a one  as  yours.  I shall  mix  my 
beggar’s  blood  with  a little  blue  before  I’ve  done — mark  me.  I pro- 
pose to  feed  my  ferrets  out  of  a coronet.  Do  you  understand  now, 
who  I am  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I will  make  no  guesses  : speak  ! ’ I said. 

“ The  fire  of  passion  lit  a demon  in  the  face  of  Red  Reuben,  and 
the  blood  pressed  through  the  brown  of  his  skin,  as  he  smote  me  with 
his  answer. 

“ ‘ Reuben,  they  call  Red,  is  the  son  of  Michael,  the  scarred  man 
whom  they  called  the  Professor.  And  now,  be  quick — who  are 
you?  ’ 

“ I dropped  my  head,  while  I answered  slowly — ‘ The  sorrowing 
son  of  the  baron  who,  at  his  own  gates,  struck ’ 

“At  this  word  I fell  to  the  earth,  stunned  by  a blow. 

“ It  was  with  a harvest-rake  at  hand.  Red  Reuben  took  his 
vengeance. 


2 1 6 The  Gentle77ian  s Maerazme. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BEGGARS. 

“ The  bride  was  sitting  knitting  at  my  bedside,  when  the  world 
opened  again  upon  me.  She  divined  my  thoughts  and  said  : — 

“ ‘ Red  Reuben  is  gone  and  will  never  be  seen  more  in  our 
villages.  The  man  who  struck  our  guest  within  our  gates  shall  never 
pass  them  again  : this  my  husband  and  all  the  men  round  about,  say. 
Lie  still,  and  you  will  soon  be  well.’ 

“ Red  Reuben  fled  leaving  me,  it  appeared  to  him,  lying  with  my 
death-blow  in  the  granary.  He  gave  a few  hurried  words  of  explana- 
tion to  the  awakened  sleepers — and  dashed  away.  That  part  of  the 
country  should  see  him  no  more.  The  beggars  who  remained  behind 
cursed  Reuben  for  a poltroon  who  had  struck  an  aged  man.  You 
must  remember,  my  Sisters,  I told  you  I looked  an  old  man  half  a 
century  ago.’ 

“ ‘They  are  good  people  mostly,’  the  bride  said  to  me,  when  she 
beguiled  the  slow  hours  of  my  convalescence,  with  her  simple  talk. 

‘ They  are  much  abused  \ but  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  They  have 
tried  to  take  them  from  us  ; but  we  wouldn’t  have  it.  They  are 
not  fit  for  a settled  life.  All  kinds  of  plans  have  been  tried  with 
them,  and  they  have  all  failed.  You  know,  we  cannot  tame  the 
cuckoo.  The  mayors  came  to  us,  and  told  us  to  divide  the  beggars 
among  us  : and  we  did.  But  they  were  very  bad  workers,  very 
troublesome  people  ; and,  they  know  no  better  you  see — so  fond  of 
stealing.  I remember  at  my  father’s  farm  at  home,  they  were  the 
most  useless  creatures  on  earth.  We  got  rid  of  them  by  degrees  ; 
and  they  were  as  glad  to  go  as  we  were  to  part  with  them.  The  old 
and  the  very  young  were,  at  this  time,  I should  tell  you,  taken  care 
of  by  the  mayors  : we  had  only  the  hearty  and  strong  men  and  women 
on  the  farms.  No,  no  : it  wasn’t  to  be.  The  man  of  the  roadside 
will  never  take  to  the  plough.  Somehow  he  will  get  back  from  the 
bedroom  with  curtains  as  white  as  snow,  to  the  stifling  tent,  and  the 
rags  which  their  parents  have  left  them — as  we  have  farm-stock 
from  father  to  son.  Those  who  do  work  now  and  then,  delight  in 
every  opportunity  of  escape  from  it  • and  will  leave  the  best  job  to 
go  to  a marriage-feast  for  the  poor  ten  leagues  off.  They  are  like 
the  birds  of  the  air,  the  wild  things  of  the  woods.’ 

“‘No  care  for  the  morrow,’  I suggested:  ‘no  labour  of  lusty 
yesterday  put  away  against  rainy  to-morrow.’ 

“ ‘ The  bride,’  my  hostess  said,  dallying  with  her  wimple  to  hide  her 
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soft  confusion,  ‘ the  bride  among  them,  has  not  even  knitted  herself  a 
pair  of  stockings,  very  often.  When  there  are  children  they  nurse 
them  till  they  can  run  ; and  then  they  go  wild,  just  as  wild  as  the 
rabbits  that  plague  us  so  much.  They  haunt  the  roadside  to  beg,  when 
travellers  pass  : they  rob  the  orchards  ; and  they  know  every  door 
where  there  is  hope  of  a crust  or  a drink  of  milk.  They  leave  their 
life  to  the  grace  of  God  : and  they  are  our  dear  poor.  Even  those 
who  work  on  our  farms,  join  the  ranks  of  the  beggars  directly  they  get 
old  or  sick.’ 

“ ‘ And  you  see  the  system,  and  encourage  it  ? ’ I asked  the  peasant 
woman.  She  stared  at  me. 

“ ‘ Encourage  it : no.  But  Our  Saviour  taught  us  charity,  and,  in 
our  humble  way  we  practise  it : and  we  choose  to  do  so  without  the 
directions  or  interference  of  the  mayor  or  the  prefect — or  whatever 
you  may  call  the  law.  We  love  our  poor,  though  they  do  cheat  us 
very  often.’ 

“I  was  struck  by  the  goodness  of  the  woman’s  heart,  shown  in  this 
reasoning. 

“ ‘ They  are  so  ignorant,’  she  pleaded.  ‘ Have  I not  told  you  that 
they  never  think  of  to-morrow  ? They  will  beg  the  money  for  the 
marriage  feast ; while  I and  my  husband  worked  many  lagging 
years  for  ours.  You  blame  them,  venerable  master  : but  we  are 
taught  to  pity  them — for  they  are  so  ignorant.  The  vices  they  have, 
they  inherited  from  their  parents — as  certainly  as  I inherited  the  old 
oak  bedstead  upon  which  you  are  lying.’ 

“ ‘ Are  you  sure,’  I said,  ‘ that  it  is  not  you  who  perpetuate  these 
vices,  and  are  accountable  for  this  shocking  sloth  and  ignorance  ? ’ 

“ My  hostess  rounded  her  great  brown  eyes  ; and,  I am  con- 
vinced, wondered  whether  I had  quite  recovered  my  senses. 

“ ‘ Quite  sure,’  she  answered  me  severely.  And  soon  afterwards 
she  left  the  room.  Later,  her  husband  told  me  that  I had  mortified 
his  wife  ; and  begged  me  very  earnestly  not  to  open  the  subject  to 
her  again.’ 

“ ‘ Remember,’  he  said,  ‘ we  live  quite  out  of  the  world  where  there 
are  such  very  learned  reasons  for  everything.  You  prove  one 
another  wrong  fifty  times  in  a year.  We  were  to  have  our  ancient 
ways  of  comforting  the  poor  amended  when  I was  a boy.  They  tried : 
and  how  they  failed  ! W e are  clumsy,  to  your  idea,  who  have  travelled 
in  many  lands — but  our  poor  do  not  die  at  our  gates.  When  the  hail 
clatters  at  our  windows  on  wintry  nights,  we  know  that  every  being  in 
the  village  is  under  shelter.  There  are  mendicants,  whose  ancestors 
have  begged  their  bread  since  the  time  when  the  castle  that  now  frowns 
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upon  us,  with  the  empty  sockets  in  its  walls,  was  paramount  over  us 
and  our  wives  and  children.  But  we  have  seen  no  means  yet  of 
making  farmers— nor  steady,  saving  farm-valets  of  the  urchins  who 
are  let  loose  over  the  villages  directly  they  can  run.  God  has  told 
us  to  be  mindful  of  the  poor  : they  are  poor  : we  are  mindful  of  them 
— and  I think,  speaking  for  myself  and  my  neighbours,  right  heartily !' 
There  was  pride  in  the  manner  of  the  bridegroom  ; who  was  still  at 
the  sweet  work  of  adapting  his  rustic  homestead  exactly  to  the  whims 
and  tastes  of  its  new  mistress. 

“ The  garden  gate  hung  upon  osier  hinges  fantastically  twisted ; 
and  the  bride  had  noticed  that  the  housewife  at  the  next  farm  had 
mounted  wrought-iron  ones.  Therefore  should  she  have  brass,  if  it 
could  be  got : and  the  bridegroom  had  promised  to  try  his  utmost 
next  market-day. 

“ ‘Yes,  somebody  will  get  God’s  farthings'^  over  this,’  said  he. 

“While  he  spoke  two  dark  eyes  twinkled,  and  a hand  was  held 
out. 

“ ‘ And  you  and  yours  will  walk  in  happiness  through  the  new 
gate,’  an  old  woman  mumbled.  ‘ God’s  farthing  will  not  be  for  poor 
me.  I cannot  trudge  so  far  as  the  market  now.  Be  pitiful.’ 

“ ‘ Pass  in,’  was  the  bridegroom’s  gentle  answer. 

“ ‘ God’s  blessing  upon  the  house  that  knows  the  poor,’  the  old 
woman  said  as  she  shuffled  to  the  well-known  window  where  the 
bride  was  busy  with  her  cakes  : and  there  she  had  a welcome — the 
first  smoking  cake  and  a mug  of  milk. 

“‘What  useless,  foolish  lives,’  I mused,  as  I contemplated  the 
ancient  beggar-woman. 

“‘That  you  may  say,’ was  the  bridegroom’s  response.  ‘It  is  a 
round  from  gate  to  gate,  and  from  kitchen  to  kitchen.  Even  for  the 
grave-clothes,  the  round  is  made,  as  it  was  paced  for  her  swaddling 
linen.  But  who  can  help  it  ? You  learned  people,  I tell  you,  have  tried, 
and  have  only  made  matters  worse.  This  gate  has  swung  upon  osier 
bands  under  the  hand  of  generations  of  my  people  : and  now  must 
I have  a wrought  metal  thing  of  art,  whereon  the  expertest  handi- 
craftsman of  the  market  town  has  spent  his  utmost  cunning:  and 
yet  I doubt  whether  the  gate  will  swing  with  the  old  ease,  in  the  old 
simple  manner.’ 


* A countryman  will  never  sell  a cow,  a pair  of  oxen,  a horse,  &c.,  without 
stipulating  for  the  denier  a Dieit.  The  buyer  undertakes  to  give  alms  to  the  first 
beggar  he  meets  ; and  if  he  were  to  fail,  he  would  fear  misfortune.  This  explains 
the  crowds  of  beggars  along  the  roads  at  markets  and  fairs.  “De  la  Mendicite 
en  Bretagne,”  by  Peyron,  President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of  Quimperle. 
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“ ‘ At  best  these  ragged  tramps  are  your  carry-tales,  and  testy 
enough  in  this  capacity.  They  are  waste  humanity.’ 

“ ‘ I tell  you,  venerable  master,’  said  the  bridegroom,  still  playing 
affectionately  with  the  osier-hinges,  ‘we  have  tried  many  things — 
with  the  mayor,  and  the  advocate,  the  doctor,  and  other  busy- 
bodies  to  help  us.  The  poor  were  all  to  be  landowners  and  millers 
in  a trice  : and  every  man  was  to  bake  bread  from  his  own  windmill. 
The  church  was  to  be  packed  with  marble  monuments — for  every 
parishioner  was  to  be  provided  with  one  out  of  his  own  purse.  The 
priest  was  to  be  eloquent  over  every  bier,  and  to  proclaim  another 
victory,  each  day,  over  the  publican.  Ask  the  dame  who  is  coming 
this  way,  after  her  breakfast — what  the  end  was  of  the  talk  of  the 
mayor,  the  advocate,  the  doctor,  and  the  priest.’ 

“ The  bridegroom  asked  her  for  me — speaking  to  her  as  an 
affectionate  friend,  and  not  from  a height. 

“ ‘ Dear,  dear  me  : it  isn’t  the  rich  who  understand  the  poor,’  the 
crone  answered — ‘ How  should  they  ? They  meant  well : but  they 
didn’t  understand  us.  They  must  take  it  out  of  the  children  first. 
You  must  cage  your  birds  young.  Doesn’t  every  brat  know  that 
much  ? ’ 

“ The  bridegroom  closed  the  gate  gently  upon  his  beggar-friend, 
and  we  went  in. 

“ My  wound  healed  quickly : but  you,  see,  my  Sisters,  the  scar  is 
here  upon  my  right  temple.  I journeyed  away,  without  adventure, 
through,  and  out  of,  the  chosen  land  of  the  beggars. 

“ I never  saw  Red  Reuben  again  ; even  to  tell  him  how,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I forgave  him.  The  tables  of  his  life  are  clean, 
if  they  record  no  darker  act  than  that  which  laid  me  bleeding,  in  the 
granary.” 


( To  be  continued. ) 


Simon  the  Piping  Crow. 

[An  inscription  for  a case  containing  a Piping  Crow  that  used  to  whistle  “The 
Girl  1 left  behind  me.”] 

HIS  is  Simon  the  Piping  Crow  : 

These  are  his  feathers,  this  is  his  toe, 

This  is  his  beak  so  sharp  and  strong ; 

But  where,  alas  ! ah  where  is  his  song  ? 

A strange,  mysterious  bird  was  he, — 

The  songs  he  sang  in  his  native  tree 
He  never  sang  in  slavery ; 

But  he  solaced  himself  with  a captive  strain, 

“ The  sweeter  for  a taste  of  pain.” 

It  told  of  a girl  he  left  behind. 

Rocked  by  the  rude  Australian  wind. 

He  learnt  it  of  a bold  Jack  tar. 

Who  had  also  left  his  girl  afar, — 

A man  in  his  way  a bit  of  a trim  beau. 

Who  used  to  stand  with  his  arms  a-kimbo. 

And  looking  up  at  the  young  May  moon. 

Whistle  his  love  in  that  plaintive  tune ; 

And  Simon  caught,  not  merely  the  lay. 

But  Jack’s  identical  nautical  way. 

And  kimboed  his  wings,  and  lifted  his  beak 
As  if  he  was  shouting  his  strange  musique 
To  a messmate,  mast-headed  above, 

Purely  for  liking  and  for  love. 

This  is  Simon  the  Piping  Crow  : 

He  died — as  possibly  you  know, 

Or  he  wouldn’t  be  sitting  mumchance  so — 

He  died  \ but  we  didn’t  “ lay  him  low,” 

As  the  common  phrases  of  epitaphs  go  ; 

But  had  him  stuffed  with  wool  and  tow, 

And  made  him  a kind  of  a sort  of  a show 
To  make  you  cry — “ I never  ! ” — “ Oh  ! ” 

Why  he  died  we  never  could  tell ; 

He  never  complained  of  feeling  unwell. 
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Simo7t  the  Piping  Crow, 

One  doleful  day  we  took  to  his  house 
A dish  he  was  partial  to — a mouse — 

And  at  it  he  went  with  his  mighty  beak ; 

And  then  we  heard  a terrible  shriek, 

Such  as  we  never  heard  before, 

And  it  thrilled  our  hearts  to  the  very  core. 

And  before  we  could  speak  he  was  on  the  floor, 

And  we  plainly  saw  that  all  was  o’er. 

Never  did  Simon  whistle  more. 

Down  he  fell  \ to  the  mind  recalling 
At  Pompey’s  foot  proud  Caesar  falling  ; 

For  dying  he  held  his  lordly  will. 

And  mantled  his  wings  about  his  bill 
In  death  Australian  Simon  still. 

And  since  Australian  Simon  died, 

A bold  Jack  tar  I never  have  spied 
With  arms  a-kimbo  and  legs  astride. 

And  his  head  upraised  and  a little  aside. 

And  never  I hear  the  warlike  fife 
Pipe  farewell  to  maid  or  wife. 

But  my  heart  will  with  the  music  go, 

In  memory  of  Simon  the  Piping  Crow. 

G.  J.  De  Wilde. 


Then  burst  his  mighty  heart, 

And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

Julius  CcBsar. 


The  Roll  ol  Honour. 

A RECORD  OF  NOBLE  DEEDS. 

HERE  can  be  no  dispute  upon  the  distinction  which 
belongs  to  life-saving  acts  of  courage  or  gallantry.  Can 
there  be  any  question  upon  his  claim  to  honourable 
mention  who  virtually  saves  a fellow  creature’s  life,  by 
converting  a frame  bereft  of  its  life-supporting  organs  into  an  useful 
working  body?  Hear  the  story,  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  we 
are  right  in  putting  this  extraordinary  case  of  human  aid  in  nature’s 
need  upon  our  roll  of  meritorious  deeds  : — A young  Scotchwoman, 
twenty-three  years  old,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  in 
March  last  year,  began  to  suffer  from  mortification  of  her  extremities. 
At  first  the  gangrene  affected  her  ears  and  nose,  but,  by-and-by,  it 
appeared  in  her  hands  and  feet,  and  so  badly,  that  these  members,  and 
the  parts  of  the  limbs  contiguous  to  them,  had  to  be  amputated. 
Both  arms  were  severed  near  the  elbow,  both  legs  near  the  knee. 
The  poor  young  creature  was  reduced  to  a helpless  trunk,  vdthout 
one  power  of  motion.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a talented  mem- 
ber of  our  House  of  Commons  suffers  from  a like  absence  of  organs 
of  locomotion  and  prehension  ; but  his  case  is,  we  believe,  one  of 
congenital  malformity,  and,  as  is  usual  with  compensatory  nature  in 
such  instances,  the  remaining  organs  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
defective  condition,  and  the  deformity  has  never  been  felt.  The 
young  woman’s  case  was  different  ; she  had  lost  what  she  had 
enjoyed  as  parts  of  her  very  self;  and  she  must  have  sank  into  a 
state  of  abject  dependence,  but  for  the  skilful  and  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  a London  orthopraxist,  Mr.  Heather  Bigg,  to 
supply  the  members  of  which  she  had  been  bereft.  To  restore 
the  feet  in  form,  to  give  the  false  pediments  the  adjustment 
necessary  to  preserve  the  body’s  equilibrium  during  motion,  to 
form  artificial  hands  with  fingers  that  could  be  made  to  move  by 
muscular  action  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  arm 
to  which  each  manual  was  attached — these  were  the  problems  for 
the  artificer  to  solve.  The  difficulties  appeared  insuperable,  but 
persevering  ingenuity  overcame  them  all.  The  stumps  were  enclosed 
in  steel  cylinders,  and,  for  the  lower  members,  artificial  knee-joints 
were  contrived,  ball  and  socket  movements  adapted  to  the  false 
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ankles,  and  catgut  tendons  made  to  actuate  the  inanimate  feet.  The 
whole  mechanisms  were  concealed  in  a pair  of  well-shaped  limbs, 
which  were  externally  composed  of  flesh-coloured  enamel.  But  the 
worst  task  was  with  the  hands,  to  restore  the  flexible  wrists  and  the 
nimble  fingers.  This  was  effected  by  an  adaptation  of  indiarubber 
springs  which  connected  the  composition  fingers  and  thumb  of  each 
hand  into  a sympathetic  system,  moved  by  the  aid  of  a lever, 
which  was  worked  by  a slight  bending  motion  of  the  elbow-joint 
which  remained,  through  the  medium  of  an  artificial  catgut  muscle. 
The  multitudinous  niceties,  and  intricate  contrivances,  that  were 
necessary  before  all  parts  were  brought  to  such  perfection  as  could  be 
hoped  for,  may  be  well  imagined ; but  when  the  combinations  were 
finally  adjusted  upon  the  poor  torso,  the  young  woman  first  stood, 
then  walked,  then  stooped ; and  in  a few  days,  such  was  the  adapta- 
bility of  her  new  members,  she  was  able  to  feed  herself,  to  write, 
even  to  pick  up  a pin  and  thread  a needle.  Best  of  all  acquirements, 
she  has  at  length  come  to  perform  profitable  labour  with  the  crochet 
needle.  Mr.  Bigg’s  achievement,  presumptuous  though  it  may  seem  to 
say  so,  is  a triumph  of  art  over  the  failings  of  nature.  Well  may  the 
editor  of  the  Scientific  Review  reflect,  that  “ knighthoods  and  baronet- 
cies have  been  conferred  upon  inventors  who  have  displayed  far 
less  inventive  ingenuity,  and  whose  noble  efforts  have  been  productive 
of  far  less  benefit  to  their  fellow  creatures.” 


M.  Lesseps  has  begun  to  receive  the  honours  that  he  may  not 
unreasonably  expect  will  be  poured  thick  upon  him,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  stupendous  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  no  insignificant 
proportion  of  a working  life.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
first  opened  his  project  for  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  far  back  as 
1854,  and  that  he  never  tired  of  enforcing  its  practicability  against  all 
obstacles  of  discouragement  till  he  saw  the  work  in  hand.  The 
Society  of  Arts  has  been  the  first  body  in  England  to  recognize  his 
high  claim  to  scientific  distinction.  Its  committee  has  awarded  him 
the  Gold  Medal  which  bears  Prince  Albert’s  name,  and  which  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  distinguished  merit  in  promoting 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Previous  recipients  have  been 
Faraday,  Cook  and  Wheatstone,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and  Baron  Liebig  (who,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  at  the  time  of  our  writing  so  ill  that  he  himself  does 
not  expect  to  recover).  This  medal  has  always  been  well  awarded, 
but  never  more  judiciously  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
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The  country  at  large  owes  its  gratitude  to  Mr.  John  Meeson 
Parsons,  formerly  resident  at  Angley  Park,  in  Kent,  and  lately  of 
Russell  Square,  London,  for  his  magnificent  addition  to  our 
National  Picture  Gallery.  One  hundred  paintings  from  his  pri^’ate 
collection  have  been  placed  by  bequest  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  j and  these  gentlemen  are  given  the 
right  to  choose  what  they  deem  most  worthy  of  the  country’s  preser- 
vation. Gifts  like  these  are  all  too  rare,  as  the  frequent  picture  sales 
with  their  high  biddings  testify.  Too  often  are  fancy  prices  paid  ior 
works  of  art  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  rival 
collectors  ; and  too  often  are  they  bought  as  mere  investments.  By 
the  same  testament  the  British  ]\Iuseum,  and  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  acquire  many  articles  of  value  and  merit. 


Freemasonry  and  church-building  are  historically  connected. 
Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  fanciful  notion  that  the  Craft, 
as  we  now  find  it,  had  its  origin  with  the  builders  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  wandering 
masons  who  called  themselves  free,  for  very  many  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  that  exist  in  our  land.  It  is  pretty  clear,  too, 
that  the  Church  was  the  patron  of  the  united  craftsmen,  and  that 
ecclesiastics  were  numerous  as  members  of  the  order,  and  skilful  in 
the  arts  it  was  its  aim  to  cherish.  Notwithstanding  the  spread  of 
masonry,  and  the  numbers  of  the  “ accepted  ” at  the  present  day,  we 
doubt  whether  all  the  existing  Grand  Masters  and  Past  Grands  could, 
by  their  united  energies,  design  and  build  the  most  modest  of 
churches  ; a cathedral  erected  solely  by  existing  Freemasons,  com- 
pelled themselves  to  wield  the  chisel  and  mall,  the  square  and 
trowel,  would  be  a sony-looking  edifice.  But  if  modern  masons 
cannot  rear  churches  by  their  hands,  they  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  raise  them  by  their  purses.  Witness  the  case  that  calls 
forth  our  comments.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Royds,  P.G.M.  of  Worcester, 
and  Deputy  P.G.M.  of  East  Lancashire,  has  undertaken  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  erecting  a new  church  at  Falinge,  near  Rochdale.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  is  the  estimated  expense  of  the  edifice.  Its  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  the  honours  befitting  a masonic  structure  ; and  in 
order  to  identify  the  Craft  with  the  building,  the  familiar  symbols  of 
the  former  will  be  worked  into  the  decorations,  internal  and  exterijal, 
of  the  latter.  

Cleanliness  next  to  godliness.  After  the  record  of  a church  gift, 
that  of  a public  bathing  temple  comes  appositely.  Thanks  to  the 
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generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platt,  of  Dunham  Hall,  the  goad  people 
of  Stalybridge  have  now  a building  where  they  can  take  “ the  fresh 
luxurious  bath  ” as  often  as  they  please  ; where  the  young  may  learn 
the  art  that  is  indispensable  to  dwellers  on  a little  island,  who  can- 
not go  far  from  their  homes  without  getting  into  the  sea,  and  where 
those  who  enjoy  the  balneatory  extremes  of  the  imported  Hamaum, 
may  glow  and  shiver  to  their  skins’  content.  For  the  Stalybridge 
establishment  is  so  complete,  that  it  includes  the  appointments  of  the 
Turkish  bath.  The  cost  amounted  to  6000/.,  and  this  the  generous 
donors  wholly  defrayed. 


We  see  generosity  taking  a Pierian  turn  in  the  gifts  of  Miss 
Brackenbury,  of  Brighton,  who,  while  sending  the  round  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  its  new  buildings,  makes  over  four  thousands  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  for  the  foundation  of  three  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships, to  be  held  for  three  years  by  the  best  scholar  of  the  year  in 
classics,  mathematics,  or  physical  science. 


Here  is  a triplet  of  donations  that  puzzles  us  a little,  while  it  pleases 
us  much.  An  anonymous  benefactor,  “ C.  D.  T.,”  sends  a contribu- 
tion of  1000/.  to  the  British  Home  for  Incurables  : an  anonymous 
benefactor,  “ V.  S.  T.,”  sends  1000/.  to  the  British  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin:  an  anonymous  benefactor,  “ E.  G.  T.,”  sends 
1000/.  to  the  Alexandra  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Three  initials 
represent  the  donor  in  each  case,  and  the  final  one  is  the  same  in  all. 
Were  there  three  distinct  donors  whose  charitable  intentions  ran  in 
kindred  directions,  and  whose  initials  accidentally  approach  coinci- 
dence? Or  have  three  members  of  a happy  family  concerted  their 
generous  plans  ? Or  has  there  been  but  one  donor,  who  has  suffered 
trisection  at  the  hands  of  the  printers  who  have  announced  the  gifts 
in  various  newspapers  ? 


And  here  are  two  analogous  bequests  that  are  geographically  con- 
nected. The  welcome  thousand  pounds  is  the  sum  that  each  of  them 
conveys,  and  in  each  case  a hospital  is  the  institution  benefited. 
The  Bradford  Infirmary  has  been  enriched  by  the  round  sum,  through 
the  generosity  of  George  Turner,  whose  will  was  proven  at  Wakefield  ; 
and  the  Hull  General  Infirmary  has  received  its  enrichment  at  the 
will  of  Richard  Sykes. 

VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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Last  on  this  month’s  roll  of  munificent  gifts  comes  one  that  is 
nobler  in  amount  than  all.  To  the  measure  of  their  prosperity  have 
the  donors  been  liberal.  Those  who  are  out  of  Dublin  may  have 
forgotten  the  somewhat  substantial  and  not  ungraceful  building  which 
was  erected  half  a dozen  years  ago  to  accommodate  the  International 
Exhibition  held  there  in  1865.  This  building  has  shared  a better 
fate  than  its  ugly  London  predecessor,  for  it  has  been  kept  standing, 
and  has  noAv  become  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  for  whom 
Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Cecil  Guinness  have  purchased  it,  at  a cost  of 
53,000/.  More  than  this,  in  order  to  complete  the  structure  as  a 
place  of  resort  and  amusement,  the  purchasers  intend  devoting  a 
further  sum  of  10,000/.  No  fount  of  type  at  our  printer’s  command 
contains  a note  of  admiration  large  enough  to  do  justice  to  this 
announcement. 


• There  are  deeds  of  quiet  heroism  which  poets  have  not  yet  sung, 
nor  painters  depicted.  Such  an  one  was  done  months  ago,  when  a 
husband  opened  his  veins  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  beautiful 
surgical  process  of  transfusion^  his  life’s  blood  might  be  imparted  to  his 
wife,  whose  heart  had  well  nigh  stayed  its  beatings.  Such  an  one  has 
again  been  done  by  a French  surgeon.  Dr.  Launessau,  who,  called  in 
to  restore  a young  woman,  weary  of  breath,  who  had  cast  herself  into 
the  Seine  from  the  Quai  Bercy,  found  it  necessary  or  deemed  it 
desirable  to  vitalize  the  inanimate  lungs  by  himself  breathing  into 
them.  The  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  physician  zealously 
breathed  on  ; every  inspiration  giving  new  life  to  his  patient.  But 
what  he  gave  he  lost ; in  strengthening  another,  he  was  weakening 
himself.  Still  he  laboured,  until,  too  generous  with  the  breath  that  in 
common  he  gained  so  easily,  his  lungs  began  to  fail  at  their  work, 
and  by-and-by  he  fell  exhausted,  and  died.  The  woman  lived.  It 
was  a life  for  a life  ; perhaps  a good  for  a bad  one  ! Did  no  bystander 
try  to  revive  the  physician  in  turn  by  a loan  of  lung-power  ? It  seems 
not,  if  the  story  be  the  whole  truth. 


Let  us  add  our  verbal  commendation  to  the  medallic  honours 
recently  conferred  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  England  upon 
two  English  soldiers,  who  la-st  year  rescued  a drunken  French  work- 
man, Louis  Cousin,  from  a watery  grave  in  Boulogne  harbour.  The 
“ blouse  ” jumped  into  the  sea  with  the  foolish  idea  of  swimming  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  basin.  Half  way  across  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  had  been  drowned  but  for  the  prompt  action  of 
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Mr.  Baker,  late  of  the  66th  regiment,  who  plunged  in  to  the 
rescue.  But  the' Frenchman  was  frantic;  he  plunged  and  struggled 
dangerously,  jeopardizing  not  his  own  life  only,  but  that  of  his 
helper  also.  Then,  from  the  highest  landing  stage  of  the  jetty, 
down  plunged  Lieut.  Reginald  C.  Hart,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
striking  in  his  dive  some  hidden  rock  or  pile ; bravely  he  grappled 
with  the  sinking  couple,  and,  with  his  own  head  wounded  and 
bleeding,  brought  them  safely  to  land.  A thundering  cheer  was  the 
immediate  reward  of  this  act  of  bravery  : but  hearts  far  and  wide  were 
touched  at  the  echoing  applause,  and  a medal  from  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Boulogne,  promptly  given  to  the  saver  of  the  double  life, 
was  followed  by  a noble  testimonial  from  the  Humane  Society  of 
France.  The  kindred  body  in  our  own  country,  slower  to  act,  but 
wider  in  its  recognition,  has  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Baker  its  bronze 
medal,  and  upon  Mr.  Hart  the  counterpart  in  silver.  May  each  have 
long  health  to  wear  these  high  insignia  ; the  profession  of  soldiery 
can  scarce  afford  opportunities  for  gaining  decorations  more  honour- 
able. 


The  9th  of  June,  1870,  will  be  a black-letter  day  in  the  literary 
calendar.  The  father  shall  tell  the  son  how  on  that  cruel  Thursday 
Death  stayed  the  hand  of  the  greatest  novelist  England  till  then 
had  produced.  The  old  man  shall  show  the  young  an  unfinished 
“ Mystery,”  closing  a long  series  of  honoured,  treasured,  well-read 
volumes,  and  shall  tell  him  how  their  author  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  lived  in  his  day  and  formed  a part  of  the  self  of  every  man 
or  woman  who  could  read  his  language.  He  shall  point  to  the 
books  as  to  a cenotaph,  and  bid  the  youth  read ; and  reading,  the 
youth  shall  revere.  The  old  man  shall  tell  how  a nation  was  stricken 
when  the  death-blow  came,  and  how  inwardly  it  grieved  when  the 
mortal  part  of  the  great  and  gentle  author  was  laid  in  manner  un- 
honourable  in  an  honourable  resting-place  : but  the  young  man  shall 
reply  that  Death  came  at  Eame’s  bidding,  that  the  world  should  see 
no  waning  light — that  the  soul,  which  was  of  heaven,  was  to  be 
reverenced ; that  the  body,  which  was  of  earth,  it  had  been  unholy 
to  worship.  Dickens  the  man  is  dead : Dickens  the  spirit  can 
never  die. 


Charles  Dickens. 

|it  ^tmoriant. 

WAS  passing  in  review  masses  of  con-espondence,  betimes, 
on  the  loth  of  June,  clearing  the  weeds  from  the  flowers,  and 
tying  up  the  precious  papers  of  a life  passed  in  the  thick  of 
the  literary  activities  of  my  time ; when  I received  a letter. 
“ I should  have  written  to  you  earlier  to-day  but  from  the  smart  blow 
of  this  sudden  illness  of  our  dear  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  engaged 
to  meet  me  this  very  afternoon  (June  9)  at  3 o’clock,  little  dreaming 
of  what  was  to  put  aside  the  appointment.”  I rang  for  the  morning 
papers. 

Charles  Dickens  had  passed  away  from  us  ! Lay  before  me  his 
letter  in  which  he  told  me  how  on  a certain  June  day,  travelling  from 
Gad’s  Hill  to  London,  a bluff  City  man  had  piped  over  the  edge  of  his 
morning  paper,  “ Do  you  see  this  ? Douglas  Jerrold  is  dead  ! ” Dickens 
was  inexpressibly  shocked,  for  he  had  seen  into  the  heart  of  his  friend  : 
and  they  had  parted  only  a few  days  before,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  a few  happy  hours  in  the  house  by  Rochester.  “ Few  of 
his  friends  ” — I have  the  words  before  me  in  a blurred  wiiting  not 
often  written  by  that  firm  and  willing  hand — “ I think,  can  have  had 
more  favourable  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  in  his  gentlest  and 
most  affectionate  aspect,  than  I have  had.  He  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  aftectionate  of  men.” 

So  of  Dickens.  Who  knew  him  best  and  closest,  saw  how  little  he 
would  ever  produce  to  the  outer  world  of  the  bright,  chivalrous, 
engaging,  and  deep  and  tender  heart  that  beat  within  his  bosom. 
The  well  of  kindness  was  open  to  mankind,  and  from  it  generations 
will  drink  : but  it  was  never  fathomed.  Charles  Dickens,  as  all 
Avriters  about  him  have  testified,  was  so  graciously  as  well  as  lavishly 
endowed  by  Nature  that  every  utterance  was  sunny,  every  sentiment 
pure,  every  emotional  opinion  instinctively  right — like  a woman’s.  The 
head  that  governed  the  richly-stored  heart  was  wise,  prompt,  and  alert, 
at  the  same  time.  He  communicated  to  all  he  did  the  delightful 
sense  of  ease  with  power.  Prodigal  as  he  was,  he  seemed  ever  to 
reserve  more  love  and  tenderness  than  he  gave.  His  vigour  was 
sustained,  as  well  as  brilliant  and  daring.  His  mind,  so  marked  in 
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its  self-respect  and  equal  poise,  was  never  weak  on  great  occasions, 
as  the  judicial  mind  so  often  is.  There  was  something  feminine  in 
the  quality  that  led  him  to  the  right  verdict,  the  appropriate  word, 
the  core  of  the  heart  of  the  question  in  hand.  The  air  about  him 
vibrated  with  his  activity,  and  his  surprising  vitality.  In  a difficulty 
men  felt  safe,  merely  because  he  was  present.  Most  easily,  among  all 
thinkers  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know,  was  he  master  of  every 
situation  in  which  he  placed  himself.  Not  only  because  of  the  latent, 
conscious  power  that  was  in  him,  and  the  knightly  cheerfulness  which 
became  the  pure-minded  servant  of  humanity  who  had  used  himself 
to  victory  ; but  because  he  adopted  always  the  old  plain  advice,  and 
deliberated  well  before  he  acted  with  the  vigour  which  was  inse- 
parable from  any  activity  of  his. 

The  art  with  which  Charles  Dickens  managed  men  and  women  was 
nearly  all  emotional.  As  in  his  books,  he  drew  at  will  upon  the  tears 
of  his  readers : in  his  life  he  helped  men  with  a spontaneous  grace 
and  sweetness  which  are  indescribable.  The  deep,  rich,  cheery 
voice ; the  brave  and  noble  countenance ; the  hand  that  had  the  fire 
of  friendship  in  its  grip — all  played  their  part  in  comforting  in  a 
moment,  the  creature  who  had  come  to  Charles  Dickens  for  advice, 
for  help,  for  sympathy.  When  he  took  a cause  in  hand,  or  a friend 
under  his  wing,  people  who  knew  him  breathed  in  a placid  sense  of 
security.  He  had  not  only  the  cordial  will  to  be  of  use  wherever  his 
services  could  be  advantageously  enlisted ; but  he  could  see  at  a 
glance  the  exact  thing  he  might  do ; and  beyond  the  range  of  his 
conviction  as  to  his  own  power,  or  the  limit  of  proper  asking  or 
advancing,  no  power  on  earth  could  move  him  the  breadth  of  a 
hair. 

Slow  to  adopt  a cause,  Charles  Dickens  was  the  first  in  the  battle 
for  it  when  he  had  espoused  it.  He  had  the  qualities  of  the  perfect 
trooper  as  well  as  the  far-seeing  captain.  I have  a letter  of  his  about 
Italy,  dated  1844,  in  which,  amid  hearty  gossip,  he  turns  to  a cause 
that  was  dear  to  him  at  the  time.  ‘‘  Come  and  see  me  in  Italy,”  he 
says  to  my  father.  “ Let  us  smoke  a pipe  among  the  vines.  I have 
taken  a little  house  surrounded  by  them  ; and  no  man  in  the  world 
should  be  more  welcome  to  it  than  you.”  And  from  the  midst  of  the 
vines,  he  turns  to  the  Sanatorium  in  the  New  Road,  nearly  opposite 
the  Devonshire  Place,  in  which  so  many  wisely  happy  evenings  have 
been  passed.  “ Is  your  modesty  really  a confirmed  habit,  or  could 
you  prevail  upon  yourself,  if  you  are  moderately  well,  to  let  me  call 
you  up  for  a word  or  two  at  the  Sanatorium  dinner  ? There  are  some 
men  (excellent  men)  connected  with  that  institution  who  would  take 
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the  ver}’  strongest  interest  in  your  doing  so ; and  do  advise  me  one  of 
these  days,  that  if  I can  do  it  well  and  unaffectedly,  I may.”  Dickens 
had  steadfastness,  endurance,  thoroughness — in  all  he  undertook.  If 
he  invited  a friend  to  his  house,  and  it  was  at  a distance,  he  would 
write  the  most  minute  directions — a way-bill,  and  enliven  every  mile- 
stone with  a point  of  humour,  or  a happy  suggestion  of  pleasure  to 
come  out  of  the  excursion.  “ Think  it  over  ” — this  from  Switzerland  to 
a dear  friend  in  London.  “ I could  send  you  the  minutest  particulars 
of  the  journey.  It’s  nearly  all  railroad  and  steamboat,  and  the  easiest 
in  the  world.”  I have  another  letter  of  invitation  to  Paris — written 
some  three  and  twenty  years  ago.  Amid  exquisite  touches  of 
humour,  and  in  the  glow  of  his  friendship,  lie  details  of  the  precisest 
kind — beginning:  “The  fifteenth  of  March  is  on  a IMonday.  Now 
you  can’t  cross  to  Boulogne  on  a Sunday,  unless  in  summer-time.  ^ 
The  railroad  from  Abbeville  hither,  finished  some  time,  is  announced 
to  open  on  the  ist  of  March.”  There  are  directions,  in  the  event  of 
the  railroad  being  open,  and  in  the  event  of  its  remaining  closed  : 
and  an  offer  to  secure  the  proper  seat  in  the  malic  paste  at  Boulogne. 
The  coming,  the  visit,  the  return,  the  hour  of  arrival  in  London,  are 
all  mapped  out,  winding  up  with — “ in  London  on  Saturday  night  the 
27th.  Voild  tout — as  we  say.” 

In  more  serious  matters  he  was  a man  of  order,  and  of  righteous 
doing  indeed.  Cant  is  so  well  aired  about  the  world,  and  people 
have  come  to  take  a spice  of  it  so  much  for  granted  in  every  public 
man  who  holds  the  cause  of  his  brethren  to  heart ; that  they  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  noblest  servant,  that  he  had  not  the  most 
infinitesimal  particle  of  it.  Writing  from  the  South,  when  he  was 
about  to  travel  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  “ The  Christmas  Carol  ” 
(more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago)  to  read  it  to  a few  friends  in 
Mr.  John  Forster’s  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; he  observed  of 
the  book,  “ I have  tried  to  strike  a blow  upon  that  part  of  the  brass 
countenance  of  wicked  Cant,  where  such  compliment  is  sorely  needed 
at  this  time.  And  I trust  that  the  result  of  my  training  is  at  least  the 
exhibition  of  a strong  desire  to  make  it  a staggerer.  If  you  should 
think  at  the  end  of  the  four  rounds  (there  are  no  more)  that  the  said 
Cant,  in  the  language  of  BeWs  Life  ‘ comes  up  piping,’  I shall  be  very 
much  the  better  for  it.”  Dickens  abhorred  a sham  with  his  whole 
soul.  When  he  published  his  “ Child’s  History  of  England,”  the 
mass  took  it  for  granted  that  the  chapters  which  were  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  “ Household  Words,”  were  so  much  copy ; and  that 
the  writing  of  it  for  his  own  children  was  only  a common,  and  to  the 
world,  warrantable  artistic  fiction.  Such  fiction  was  not  possible  to 
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the  greatest  fiction  writer  of  our  century.  I have  his  words  before 
me,  on  this  history  : and  the  ink  is  yellowing  fast. 

“ I am  writing  a little  history  of  England  for  my  boy,  which  I will 
send  you  when  it  is  printed  for  him,  though  your  boys  are  too  old  to 
profit  by  it.  It  is  curious  that  I have  tried  to  impress  upon  him  (writing, 
I dare  say,  at  the  same  moment  with  you)  the  exact  spirit  of  your 
paper. For  I don’t  know  what  I should  do  if  he  were  to  get  hold  of 
any  Conservative  or  High-Church  notions  \ and  the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  such  horrible  result  is,  I take  it,  to  wring  the  parrot’s 
neck  in  his  very  cradle.  Oh  Heaven,  if  you  could  have  been  with 
me  at  a hospital  dinner  last  Monday  ! There  were  men  there — your 
city  aristocracy — who  made  such  speeches,  and  expressed  such  senti- 
ments, as  any  moderately  intelligent  dustman  would  have  blushed 
through  his  cindery  bloom  to  have  thought  of  Sleek,  slobbering, 
bon-paunched,  overfed,  apoplectic,  snorting  cattle — and  the  auditory 
leaping  up  in  their  delight ! I never  saw  such  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  purse,  or  felt  so  degraded  and  debased  by  its  contemplation, 
since  I have  had  eyes  and  ears.  The  absurdity  of  the  thing  was  too 
horrible  to  laugh  at.  It  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  But  if  I could 
have  partaken  it  with  anybody  who  would  have  felt  it  as  you  would 
have  done,  it  would  have  had  quite  another  aspect ; or  would  at 
least,  like  a ‘ classical  ’ mask,  have  had  one  funny  side  to  relieve 
its  dismal  features. 

“Supposing  fifty  families  were  to  emigrate  into  the  wilds  of  North 
America — yours,  mine,  and  forty-eight  others  : picked  for  their 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  all  important  subjects,  and  for  their 
resolution  to  found  a colony  of  common  sense.  How  soon  would 
that  devil.  Cant,  present  itself  among  them  in  one  shape  or  other — 
the  day  they  landed,  do  you  say — or  the  day  after  ? 

“That  is  a great  mistake  (almost  the  only  one  I know)  in  the 
‘ Arabian  Nights,’  where  the  Princess  restores  people  to  their  original 
beauty  by  sprinkling  them  with  the  Golden  Water.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  she  must  have  made  monsters  of  them  by  such  a christening  as 
that.” 

There  is  a manuscript  the  world  knows  nothing  about  this  day ; 
and  yet  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  existence,  and  in  circulation 
among  those  who  were  native  to  the  author’s  hearth.  The  Life  of 
our  Saviour  was  written  by  Charles  Dickens  to  guide  the  hearts  of 
his  children  : and  if  ever  a labour  of  love  was  done  by  that  most 
affectionate  nature,  this  was  pre-eminently  it.  By  the  eloquent  pages  that 
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now  will  shortly  be  put  within  the  reach  of  every  English  and 
American-  household,  the  children  of  Charles  Dickens  were  taught 
their  first  lessons  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  chivalry.  With 
what  patience  and  thoroughness  he  wrought  out  his  creed  in  his 
home  can  be  known  only  to  the  happy  few  who  were  privileged  to 
live  his  life  ; and  to  study  the  splendid  and  unbroken  harmonies 
which  dwelt  in  the  life  within  as  well  as  in  the  life  without.  How  far 
the  ripples  of  his  home-spirit  rounded  into  the  outer  world  will,  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  that  world,  be  drawn  by  the  hand  to  which  the 
solemn  duties  of  biographer  shall  be  presently  confided.  The  circles 
broadened  into  far  off  places  from  that  vehement  central  vibration  of 
love — and  strangers  stretched  out  their  arms  to  Dickens,  and  weary 
men  unknown,  sought  his  cheery  and  valiant  temperament  as  balm 
and  comfort. 

When  Ada,  Lady  Lovelace,  was  dying,  and  suffering  the  tortures 
of  a slow  internal  disease ; she  expressed  a craving  to  see  Charles 
Dickens,  and  talk  with  him.  Lie  went  to  her,  and  found  a mourning 
house.  The  lady  was  stretched  upon  a couch,  heroically  enduring 
her  agony.  The  appearance  of  Dickens’s  earnest,  sympathetic  face 
was  immediate  relief  She  asked  him  whether  the  attendant  had  left 
a basin  of  ice,  and  a spoon.  She  had.  “ Then  give  me  some  now 
and  then,  and  don’t  notice  me  when  I crush  it  between  my  teeth  : it 
soothes  my  pain  : and  we  can  talk.” 

The  womanly  tenderness — the  wholeness — with  which  Dickens 
would  enter  into  the  delicacies  of  such  a situation — will  rise  instantly 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  knew  him.  That  he  was  at  the  same 
moment  the  most  careful  of  nurses,  and  the  most  sympathetic  and 
sustaining  of  comforters,  who  can  doubt  ? 

“ Do  you  ever  pray?”  the  poor  lady  asked. 

‘‘  Every  morning  and  every  evening,”  was  Dickens’s  answer,  in  that 
rich  sonorous  voice  which  crowds  happily  can  remember  : but  of  which 
they  can  best  understand  all  the  eloquence,  who  knew  how  simple 
and  devout  he  was  when  he  spoke  of  sacred  things  : of  suffering,  of 
wrong,  or  of  misfortune.  His  engaging  manner  when  he  came 
suddenly  in  contact  with  a sick  friend,  defies  description  : but  from 
his  own  narrative  of  his  walk  with  my  father,  which  he  told  me  made 
his  heart  heavy,  and  was  a gloomy  task  ; it  is  easy  for  friends  to 
understand  the  patience,  solicitude,  and  kindly  counsel,  and  designed 
humour  with  which  he  went  through  with  it.  My  father  was  very  ill ; 
but  under  Dickens’s  thoughtful  care  he  had  rallied  before  they  reached 
the  Temple.  “ We  strolled  through  the  Temple,”  Dickens  wrote  me, 
“ on  our  way  to  a boat,  and  I have  a lively  recollection  of  him 
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stamping  about  Elm  Tree  Court,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  pushing  his  hair  back,  laughing  in  his  heartiest  manner  at  a 
ridiculous  remembrance  we  had  in  common,  which  I had  presented 
in  some  exaggerated  light,  to  divert  him.”  Then  again — of  the  same 
day — “ The  dinner  party  was  a large  one,  and  I did  not  sit  near 
him  at  table.  But  he  and  I arranged  before  we  went  in  to  dinner 
that  he  was  only  to  eat  some  simple  dish  that  we  agreed  upon,  and 
was  only  to  drink  sherry  and  water,”  Then  : “We  exchanged,  ‘ God 
bless  you,’  and  shook  hands.”  And  they  never  met  again. 

But  how  full  of  wise  consideration  is  all  this  day  spent  with  the 
invalid  friend,  in  the  midst  of  merriment ; even  to  the  ridiculous 
remembrance  “ presented  in  some  exaggerated  light,  to  divert  him.” 
Another  friend  records  how  he  met  Dickens  a few  weeks  ago,  and 
was  observed,  at  a glance,  by  that  most  masterly  and  piercing  observer 
to  be  in  low  spirits  and  feeble.  Whereupon,  Dickens,  who  had 
ample  and  momentous  business  of  his  own  on  hand,  put  it  aside, 
sketched  a pleasant  day  together : a tHe-a-tete  dinner  and  a walk. 
In  short,  to  watch  the  many  sides  of  his  unselfishness,  and  the  fund 
of  resources  for  the  good  of  other  people  he  had  at  his  command  was 
to  be  astonished  at  his  extraordinary  vitality.  How  good  he  was  to 
all  who  had  the  slighest  claim  on  him,  who  shall  tell  ? But  that  which 
Hepworth  Dixon  said  over  my  father’s  dust,  may  be  assuredly  repeated 
by  the  narrow  bed  near  Macaulay,  Sheridan,  and  Handel.  If  every 
one  who  has  received  a favour  at  the  hands  of  Dickens  should  cast 
a flower  upon  his  grave,  a mountain  of  roses  will  lie  upon  the  great 
man’s  breast. 

To  plaster  a few  of  the  ills  which  obtrude  themselves  unpleasantly 
upon  the  attention  with  cheques  handed  to  resounding  cheers,  is  a 
kind  of  charity  that  is  strongly  spiced  with  selfishness.  The  sham 
of  charity  dinner  speakers  and  donors  Dickens  abhorred,  as  I 
have  shown.  And  in  like  manner  and  with  like  vehemence  he 
detested  slip-shod  assistance  *,  careless,  unreflecting  giving.  The  last 
time  I sate  with  him  on  a business  occasion  was  at  a Council  meeting 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  There  had  been  an  application 
from  the  wife  of  a literary  brother.  The  wrecked  man  of  letters  was 
suffering  from  that  which  would  never  relax  its  hold  upon  him.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  that  his  misconduct  had  not  brought  on  the  blow. 
The  firmness  and  delicacy  with  which  Dickens  sketched  the  case  to 
the  Council ; passing  wholly  over  the  cause,  to  get  at  once  at  the 
imploring  fact  upon  which  our  hearts  could  not  be  closed,  left  in 
my  mind  a delightful  sense  of  his  abounding  goodness.  He  spoke  of 
the  wife,  and  her  heroic  self-abandonment  to  her  husband,  through 
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years  which  would  have  tried  beyond  endurance  very  many  wi\'es 
he  begged  that  the  utmost  might  be  done ; and  at  the  same  time,  he 
remained  firmly  just.  What  were  the  objects  of  the  Fund  as  laid  down 
in  the  rules  ? Did  the  case  come  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our 
mission  ? Friendship,  sympathy  apart,  was  it  a proper  and  deserving 
case  } The  points  were  argued  with  the  greatest  care  ; and  all  the 
time  an  acute  anxiety  was  upon  the  face  of  the  chairman.  When  at 
length  we  saw  our  way  to  afford  the  help  desired ; Dickens’s  fi\ce 
brightened  as  he  became  busy  with  his  minutes  and  his  books,  and 
his  secretary  who  was  at  hand;  and  he  remarked  cheerily  how  glad 
he  was  we  had  seen  our  way  to  do  something. 

Another  occasion  thrusts  itself  through  a crowd  of  recollections. 
A very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  of  many  others  to  whom  literature  is 
a staff,  had  died.  To  say  that  his  family  had  claims  on  Charles 
Dickens,  is  to  say  that  they  were  promptly  acknowledged,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  grace  and  heartiness  which  double  the  gift,  sweeten  the 
bread,  and  warm  the  wine.  I asked  a connection  of  our  dead  friend 
whether  he  had  seen  the  poor  wife  and  children. 

“Seen  them!”  he  answered,  “I  was  there  to-day.  They  are 
removed  into  a charming  cottage  : they  have  everything  about  them : 
and,  just  think  of  this,  when  I burst  into  one  of  the  parlours,  in  my 
eager  survey  of  the  new  home,  I saw  a man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  up 
some  steps,  hammering  away  lustily.  He  turned  : it  was  Charles 
Dickens,  and  he  was  hanging  the  pictures  for  the  widow.” 

Dickens  was  the  soul  of  truth,  and  manliness,  as  well  as  kindness;  so 
that  such  a service  as  this  came  as  naturally  to  him,  as  help  from  his 
purse.  His  friend  Paul  Feval  has  said  over  his  grave — “Nothing  in 
him  was  false,  not  even  his  modesty.” 

There  was  that  boy-element  in  Charles  Dickens  which  has  been 
so  often  remarked  in  men  of  genius,  as  to  appear  as  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  highest  gifts  of  nature.  “ Why,  we  played  a game  of 
knock’em  down  only  a week  or  two  ago,”  a friend  has  remarked  to 
me,  with  brimming  eyes.  “ And  he  showed  all  the  old,  astonishing 
energy  and  delight,  in  taking  aim  at  Aunt  Sally.” 

My  own  earliest  recollections  of  Charles  Dickens  are  of  his  gayest 
moods ; when  the  boy  in  him  was  exuberant,  and  leap-frog  or 
rounders  were  not  sports  too  young  for  the  player  who  had  written 
“Pickwick”  twenty  years  before.  To  watch  him  through  an  after- 
noon, by  turns  light  and  grave ; gracious,  and  loving  and  familiar 
to  the  young ; apt  and  vigorous  in  council  with  the  old  ; ready  for 
a frolic  upon  the  lawn,  as  ready  for  a committee  meeting  in  the 
library ; and  then  to  catch  his  cheery  good-night,  and  feel  the  hand 
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that  spoke  so  truly  from  the  heart — was  to  see  Charles  Dickens  the 
man,  the  friend,  the  companion  and  the  counsellor  all  at  once,  and 
to  get  at  something  like  a just  estimate  of  that  which  was  beautiful  in 
the  brilliant  and  noble  Englishman  we  have  lost.  The  sweet  and  holy 
lessons  which  he  presented  to  humanity  out  of  the  humble  places  in 
the  world,  could  not  have  been  evolved  out  of  a nature  less  true  and 
sympathetic  than  his  was.  It  wanted  such  a man  as  Dickens  was 
in  his  life,  to  be  such  a writer  as  he  was  for  the  world.  He  drew 
beauties  out  of  material  that  to  the  common  eye  was  vulgar,  un- 
promising stuff.  Shallow  readers  have  said  of  him  that  he  could  not 
draw  a gentleman  or  a lady;  and  this  charge  has  provoked  some 
remarks  from  the  Times  which  are  bold  and  to  the  point : — 

“We  have  heard  it  objected  also  by  gentlemen  that  Charles 
Dickens  could  never  describe  ‘a  lady,’  and  by  ladies  that  he  could 
never  sketch  the  character  of  ^a  gentleman’;  but  we  have  always 
observed  that  when  put  to  the  proof  these  male  and  female  critics 
failed  lamentably  to  establish  their  case.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Charles  Dickens’s  gentlemen  were  all  as  well  dressed  as  those  who 
resort  to  Poole’s  Temple  of  Fashion,  or  that  his  ladies  were  always 
attired  in  the  very  last  fancy  of  Worth.  Dress  is  no  doubt  what  may 
be  called  in  the  catechism  of  gentility  the  ‘outward  and  visible  sign’ 
of  a gentleman,  just  as  the  outward  fashion  of  a lady  is  shown  by 
her  dress ; but  even  these  are  nothing  if  that  ‘ inward  and  spiiituai 
grace  ’ which  is  characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman  and  real  lady 
be  wanting,  and  in  that  grace,  however  negligent  they  may  be  in  their 
attire,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Charles  Dickens’s  works  are  never 
deficient.  We  are  not  denying  that  the  true  type  of  gentle  life  is  to 
be  found  in  the  upper  classes.  Far  from  it.  We  only  insist,  when 
we  are  told  that  Charles  Dickens  could  not  describe  either  a lady  or 
a gentleman,  that  there  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  life,  and  that  the  inward  delicacy  and  gentle  feeling  which 
we  acknowledge  as  the  only  true  criterion  of  the  class,  may  be  found 
under  the  smock  frock  of  the  ploughboy  as  well  as  beneath  the 
mantle  of  an  earl.” 

The  “fierce  light  ” which  beats  not  only  about  a throne,  but  about 
all  stations  in  life  in  these  days,  has  discovered  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  creed  which  animated  Dickens,  when,  working  upon  his  own  ob- 
servation, he  drew  a gentleman  in  the  rough  form  of  Joe  Gargery, 
and  planted  a little  chivalry  in  the  breast  of  the  convict  who  was 
grateful  to  Pip.  In  the  long  gallery  of  Dickens’s  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time,  there  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all 
degrees.  He  made  no  fuss  about  “ nature’s  noblemen”;  but  he  painted 
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what  he  saw,  and  delighted  to  find  strong  elements  of  that  goodness 
which  he  loved  so  passionately,  and  worshipped  so  devoutly,  in  all 
his  rambles  and  prospectings  in  the  unlikeliest  places.  That  he  drew 
with  an  impartial  hand  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  hold  his  creations 
at  once  got  of  the  public  mind,  but  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life 
and  work,  away  from  his  desk.  The  conventional  gentleman  and 
lady  had  no  picturesque  side  to  attract  him  ; and  they  could  seldom 
be  got  into  the  frame  of  his  subject.  He  was  an  artist,  and  he 
consequently  preferred  a green  lane  and  a gipsy  camp,  any  and  every 
day,  to  the  Ladies’  Mile,  and  a lounge  in  his  club.  If  you  want  to 
make  your  most  conventional  gentleman  look  noble  in  marble  to  all 
posterity,  you  strip  the  figure  Poole  has  made  in  his  inspired  moment, 
and  shake  out  a toga,  and  think  about  sandals.  Now  the  poor  and 
lowly  come  to  the  artist’s  hand,  ready-made  pictures.  Besides,  the 
observer’s  sense  of  justice  is  gratified,  when  he  finds  himself  enabled 
out  of  the  fund  of  his  own  discoveries  among  the  neglected  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  to  rehabilitate  the  humble  and  despised.  While  the 
tendency  of  modern  party  warfare  has  been  grievously  to  quicken 
and  heat  class  animosities,  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  which 
have  been  spread  over  every  level  of  society,  have  been  powerful 
counter-agents,  teaching  all  classes  the  truth  that  is  the  best  bond 
and  the  safest — viz.,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Times^  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  found  “ under  the  smockfrock  of  the  ploughboy  as  well  as 
beneath  the  mantle  of  an  earl.” 

Only  Charles  Dickens  wrought  this  out  many  years  ago,  by  patient 
travels  in  the  midst  of  the  smockfrocks  ; and  by  obtaining  proof 
positive  that  there  was,  occasionally,  a gentle  heart  under  the 
corduroy  of  a costermonger.  Dickens’s  triumph  lay  in  this,  that  he 
convinced  mankind  of  the  truth  and  completeness  of  his  diagnosis. 
None  of  the  genteel  classes  are  on  intimate  terms  of  daily  intercourse 
with  ostlers  ; and  yet  who  has  not  accepted  Sam  Weller  as  a part  of 
the  breathing  population  of  the  Empire  ? Dickens’s  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  census."" 


* T\\q  British  Medical  Jotcriial  declares: — “How  tnie  to  nature,  even  to  their 
most  trivial  details,  almost  every  character  and  every  incident  in  the  works  of  the 
great  novelist  whose  dust  has  just  been  laid  to  rest,  really  were,  is  best  known  to 
those  whose  tastes  or  whose  duties  led  them  to  frequent  the  paths  of  life  from  which 
Dickens  delighted  to  draw.  But  none,  except  medical  men,  can  judge  of  the  rare 
fidelity  with  which  he  followed  the  great  Mother  through  the  devious  paths  of 
disease  and  death.  In  reading  ‘Oliver  Twist’  and  ‘Dombey  and  Son,’  or 
‘The  Chimes,’  or  even  ‘No  Thoroughfare,’  the  physician  often  felt  tempted  to  say, 
‘ What  a gain  it  would  have  been  to  physic  if  one  so  keen  to  observe  and  so  facile 
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By  this  admirable  stand-point  for  his  observation  of  humanity  which 
he  had  adopted,  Dickens  had  come  to  regard  all  men  and  women 
so  thoroughly  and  exclusively  on  account  of  thejr  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  worth;  that  he  was  at  home  with  all  kinds  of  society,  in 
the  highest  and  in  the  humblest  walks.  So  that  it  is  easy  to  picture  him 
standing  in  a drawing-room  at  Windsor  Castle,  one  arm  just  resting 
upon  the  sofa,  and  talking  in  his  quiet,  earnest  manner  to  the  first 
lady  in  the  land.  There  would  not  be  the  least  shadow  of  nervous- 
ness in  him  : so  great  was  the  command  which  his  trained  brain  and 
heart  had  given  him,  in  the  presence  of  humanity  of  every  degree, 
under  every  conceivable  circumstance,'^  by  the  throne,  or  facing 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  who  loved  him,  one  and  all,  so  well. 

The  best  of  men 

That  e’er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a sufferer  ; 

A soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit  ; 

The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

The  “ soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit,”  how  often  has 
Dickens  painted : the  Christian  gentleman,  if  not  Poole’s : the 
modest,  high-souled  gentlewoman — a lady,  if  not  Worth’s  ? He 
inclined  to  the  Biblia  Pauperam,  and  was  delighted  to  catch  heavy 
thumbs  turning  over  the  holy  pictures.  But  he  turned  no  sour  face 
upon  the  well-to-do.  Of  the  foibles  and  pretences  of  these  he  was  an 
unsparing  critic  : but  he  was  as  unsparing  when  he  had  the  vices  of 
the  ignorant  and  poor  to  deal  with.  He  was  pre-Raphaelite  in  his 
allegiance  and  constancy  to  Nature  : but  his  eye  loved  the  beautiful. 


to  describe  had  devoted  his  powers  to  the  medical  art.’  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  description  of  hectic  (in  ‘Oliver  Twist’)  has  found  its  way  into  more  than 
one  standard  work  in  both  medicine  and  surgery.”  The  Law  yournal  heax?,  testi- 
mony to  his  truth  and  force,  as  a painter  of  lawyers: — “He  has  left  us  a whole 
gallery  of  legal  caricatures.  We  have  the  wonderful  trial  of  ‘Bardell  v.  Pickwick,’ 
introducing  the  fussy  Buzfuz,  and  that  rare  phenomenon,  a modest  junior.  In  the 
same  book  we  have  the  smart  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  excellent  Mr.  Perker,  and  the 
solicitor  to  the  Wellers.  In  ‘Bleak  House’  we  have  the  great  chancery  suit  of 
‘Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,’  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  court,  of  the  lawyers 
engaged  in  the  suit,  of  the  shrewd  solicitor  of  the  Dedlock  family,  and  of  the  poor 
law-writer.  In  the  ‘Old  Curiosity  Shop’  we  have  Sampson  Brass,  the  masculine 
Sally  Brass,  and  the  mirth-provoking  Dick  Swiveller.  In  ‘Great  Expectations’ 
we  have  that  wonderful  character,  Wemmick,  and  his  well-conceived  employer, 
the  Old  Bailey  attorney.  We  need  not  add  to  the  list.” 

* Her  Majesty  gave  Dickens,  with  a charming  modesty  “to  so  great  an  author,” 
a copy  of  her  Highland  book,  inscribed  in  her  beautiful  handwriting,  ‘'‘  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,  from  Victoria  R.”  Dickens  had  hardly  offered  the  Queen  his 
favourite  library  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  Her  Majesty  at  once  gave  a place  of 
honour,  when  he  died. 
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and  his  spirit  leaned  to  all  that  was  valiant,  noble,  and  holy  in  the 
human  heart.  If  he  took  his  heroes  amid  the  lower  or  middle  ranks 
of  life,  it  was  because  here  the  picturesque  in  these,  won  the  artist’s 
eye ; and  if  he  drew  the  good  that  was  in  the  scenes  he  analysed 
rather  than  the  bad,  it  was  because  he  delighted  in  finding  it  under 
the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  and  in  showing — to  quote  a line 
from  my  father — “ there  is  goodness,  like  wild  honey,  hived  in  strange 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  world.” 

But  I am  not  presuming  to  elaborate  a literary  estimate  of  Charles 
Dickens.  The  time  is  not  now,  if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  necessary, 
for  the  popularity  of  his  prodigious  and  glorious  work  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  universal.  People  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Gamp  will  not  do, 
in  French,  as  Madame  Gamp,  and  that  his  fiction  will  not  bear 
transplanting : but  the  transplanting  steadily  goes  on  nevertheless ; 
and  every  day  shows  us  how  far  the  range  of  human  sympathy 
stretches,  when  the  name  of  Dickens  wakes  it.  Papers  in  any 
tongue  that  has  a printing  press,  have  echoed  the  lamentations  of  our 
own  over  him  whom  Mr.  Chorley  has  called  “ one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  men  of  genius  England  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.” 

Since  writing  the  page  on  which  Dickens  as  a painter  of  gentlefolk 
is  handled,  I have  seen  the  tearful  eloquent  record  which  Mr. 
Chorley,  who  knew  his  subject  so  well,  has  printed  in  the  Athenceu?n. 
I am  delighted  to  find  my  view  supported  by  so  sound  an  authority. 
Mr.  Chorley  say  : “ It  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  draw  gentle- 
men and  ladies  (as  footmen  understand  the  designation).  This  is 
false.  The  characters  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  in  ‘Bleak  Mouse,’ 
that  of  Mrs.  Steerforth,  in  ‘ David  Copperfield,’  and  fifty  indications 
more,  may  be  cited  in  disproof.  That  he  found  greater  pleasure  in 
selecting  and  marking  out  figures  where  the  traits  were  less  smoothed 
or  effaced  by  the  varnish  of  polite  society  than  in  picturing  those  of  a 
world  where  the  expression  of  individual  characters  become  less 
marked,  is  true.  To  each  man  his  own  field.  An  essay  could  be 
recalled  written  to  prove  that  Scott  was  a miserable  creature,  because 
his  imagination  delighted  in  the  legends  and  traditions  of  feudal 
times,  with  their  lords  and  their  retainers.  And  yet  Scott  gave  us 
the  fisher-folk  in  ‘The  Antiquary,’  and  Jeannie  Deans.  But  though 
as  ‘ a man  of  the  people  ’ Dickens  loved  to  draw  the  people  in  all 
their  varieties  and  humour  and  incomplete  ambitions, — and  though 
he  was  by  nature  and  experience  a shrewd  redresser  of  abuses — 
tracing  them  back  to  their  primal  causes — he  was  in  no  respect  the 
destroyer  it  was  for  awhile  the  whim  of  fools  of  quality  and  the  faded 
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people  who  hang  on  their  skirts  to  consider  him.  One  who  redresses 
grievances  is,  not,  therefore,  an  overthrower  of  thrones.  The  life  and 
work  of  Dickens  expressed  a living  protest  against  Disorder — no 
matter  what  the  Order.” 

And  in  another  place  Mr.  Chorley  bears  witness  to  that  love  of 
completeness  as  well  as  order,  I have  touched  upon.  ‘‘  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  know  Charles  Dickens  in  the  intimacy  of  his  own 
home  cannot — without  such  emotion  as  almost  incapacitates  the  heart 
and  hand — recall  the  charm  of  his  bounteous  and  genial  hospitality. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  perfect  in  tact,  more  freely  equal, 
whatever  the  rank  of  his  guests,  than  was  his  warm  welcome.  The 
frank  grasp  of  his  hand — the  bright  smile  on  his  manly  face — the 
cheery  greeting — are  things  not  to  be  forgotten  while  life  and  reason 
last  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  share  them.  Thus,  his  exquisite 
knowledge  and  punctuality  gave  him  time  even  when  most  busily  at 
work  for  himself  and  others — to  care  for  and  to  consider  the  pleasure 
of  all  whom  he  harboured  beneath  his  roof.” 

Signs  of  the  end,  and  that  he  knew  the  end  was  at  hand,  are  multiplied 
day  by  day : and  they  are  so  many  marks  of  the  love  of  order,  that  was  a 
ruling  passion  in  Dickens  from  beginning  to  end.  Death  could  not  catch 
Charles  Dickens  unprepared,  in  any  sense.  That  he  had  misgivings, 
warnings,  we  cannot  doubt ; and  these  led  him  to  prepare  for  the 
change.  Only  a few  days  before  his  death  he  transferred  the  property 
of  “All  the  Year  Round  ” to  his  eldest  son,  and  formally  resigned  its 
editorship.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  died,  he  was  to  have  met 
his  staunch  and  affectionate  friend  and  fellow-worker,  W.  H.  Wills,  to 
make  a final  settlement  of  accounts.  He  wrote  to  his  “ ever  affection- 
ately ” Charles  Kent ; — “ To-morrow  is  a very  bad  day  for  me  to  make 
a call,  as  in  addition  to  my  usual  office  business,  I have  a mass  of 
accounts  to  settle.  But  I hope  to  be  with  you  at  three  o’clock.  If  I 
can’t  be — why,  then  I shan’t  be.”  The  letter  was  written  an  hour  or 
two  before  he  lay,  insensible — his  light  for  ever  quenched,  in  the 
dining-room  of  Gad’s  Hill  Place.  “ You  must  really  get  rid  of  those 
opal  enjoyments.  They  are  too  overpowering  : 

‘ ‘ These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

“ I think  it  was  a father  of  your  Church  who  made  the  wise  remark  to 
a young  gentleman  who  got  up  early  (or  stayed  out  late)  at  Verona?” 

The  “ opal  enjoyments  ” refer  to  the  early  sky,  and  the  whole  is 
pleasant  banter  on  the  vehement  devotion  of  his  friend  (the  distin- 
guished poet)  to  his  work  as  editor  of  The  Sun. 

T had  met  him  about  the  middle  of  May,  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
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had  remarked  that  he  had  aged  ver}^  much  in  appearance.  The 
thought-lines  of  his  face  had  deepened,  and  the  hair  had  whitened. 
Indeed,  as  he  approached  me  I thought  for  a moment  I was  mistaken, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  Dickens  : for  that  was  not  the  vigorous, 
rapid  walk,  with  the  stick  lightly  held  in  the  alert  hand,  which  had 
always  belonged  to  him.  It  was  he,  however  : but  with  a cer- 
tain solemnity  of  expression  in  the  face,  and  a deeper  earnestness 
in  the  dark  eyes.  However,  when  he  saw  me  and  shook  my  hand, 
the  delightful  brightness  and  sunshine  swept  over  the  gloom  and 
sadness  ; and  he  spoke  cheerily,  in  the  old  kind  way — not  in  the 
least  about  himself — but  about  my  doings,  about  Dore,  about  London 
as  a subject  (and  whoever  knew  it  half  so  well  as  he,  in  all  its  high- 
ways and  byeways  ?) — about  all  that  could  interest  me,  that  occurred 
to  him  at  the  moment.  And  he  wrung  my  hand  again,  as  we  parted, 
and  the  cast  of  serious  thought  settled  agai.n  upon  the  handsome  face, 
as  he  turned,  wearily  I thought  for  him,  tcnvards  the  Abbey. 

That  within  a month  he  would  be  resting  there  for  ever,  buried 
•under  flowers  cast  by  loving  hands,  and  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  would  be  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  great  and  good  English- 
man ; I never,  for  one  moment,  dreamed.*  But  I thought  sadly  of 
him,  I remember,  after  we  had  parted.  Nor  was  I alone,  in  this. 
He  was  walking  with  a dear  friend  of  his  a few  weeks  ago,  when  this 
one  said,  speaking  of  Edwin  Drood — 

“ Well,  you,  or  we,  are  approaching  the  mystery — ” 

Dickens,  who  had  been,  and  was  at  the  moment — all  vivacity — 
extinguished  his  gaiety,  and  fell  into  a long  and  silent  reverie,  from 
which  he  never  broke  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk.  "Was  he 


* Nothing  better  in  its  simple  strength  has  been  written  on  the  sad  subject  than 
this  in  the  Moniteiir  dcs  Arts  by  my  friend  Ernest  Eillonneau,  who  deplores  a 
relation  as  well  as  an  illustrious  companion  in  letters  : — “Charles  Dickens  n’est 
plus  ! Tout  ce  qui  tient  une  plume,  un  pinceau,  un  crayon  ou  un  ebauchoir,  tout 
ce  qui  pense,  tout  ce  qui  lit,  a tressailli  de  douleur  et  de  surprise  en  apprenant 
samedi  cette  fin  si  prematuree  et  si  imprevue.  Tous  ses  lecteurs,  quels  qu’ils  soient 
(et  il  en  a dans  le  monde  entier),  s’etaient  accoutumes  a voir  I’ecrivain  i travers  le 
livre,  eta  aimer  profondement  Thomme  qui  leur  donnait  tant  de  jouissances  si  vive.s, 
si  charmantes  et  si  variees.  II  semble  deja  que  chacun  d’eux  ait  perdu  un  ami. 
Je  ne  raconterai  pas  aujourd’hui  cette  noble  carriere,  car  ma  plume  tremble  entre 
mes  doigts  a la  pensee  de  tout  ce  que  nous, — sa  famille — venons  de  perdre  en 
Charles  Dickens.  II  n’y  a de  place  en  ce  moment  que  pour  le  deuil  et  la  conster- 
nation. D’homme  meilleur,  de  coeur  plus  genereux,  de  caractL’e  plus  loyal, 
d’esprit  plus  droit  et  d’ami  plus  sur,  il  n’y  en  eut  jamais.  La  vie  de  Dickens  a ete 
pure  comme  sa  gloire,  et  les  rayons  bienfaisants  de  I’une  et  de  I’autre  forment 
desormais  I’aureole  qui  eclaire  et  protege  sa  memoire  ! ” 
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pondering  another,  and  a deeper  mystery,  than  any  his  brain  could 
unravel,  facile  as  its  mastery  was  over  the  hearts  and  brains  of  his 
brethren  ? 

We  can  never  know. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  railway  accident  on  the  gth  of 
June,  1865,  in  which  Dickens  so  nearly  lost  his  life,  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  him  : and  that  when  he  referred  to  it,  he 
Avould  get  up  and  describe  it  with  extraordinary  energy.  He  closed 
his  last  completed  work  with  a reference-  to  it.  “I  remember  with 
devout  thankfulness  that  I can  never  be  much  nearer  parting 
company  with  my  readers  for  ever  than  I was  then,  until  there  shall 
be  written  against  my  life  the  two  words  with  which  I have  this  day 
closed  this  book — The  End.” 

Too  soon,  for  the  country  that  loved  him  and  was  so  proud  of  him, 
are  those  two  words  written.  And  they  were  written  on  the  gth  of 
June  ! 

Blanchard  Jerrold. 
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E are  in  the  midst  of  a dry  season,  a rise  of  five  francs 
has  taken  place  in  Paris  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  the 
money  market  may  be  temporarily  affected  by  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest.  Still  the  future  of  the  depart- 
ments connected  with  stocks  and  shares  it  is  thought  must  be  favour- 
able, looking  at  the  enormous  totals  of  bullion  in  the  Banks  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  gradual  recovery  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  trade.  During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a steady 
accumulation  of  savings,  which  remained  donnant,  owing  to  the  existing 
universal  want  of  confidence.  Now  this  state  of  things  is  slowly  but 
surely  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  a decidedly  more  encouraging 
feeling,  and  the  public  are  manifesting  a great  desire  to  select  invest- 
ments, and  are  taking  those  descriptions  which  yield  a rate  of  interest 
varying  Irom  4 to  5 per  cent.  Consols  and  the  other  English  funds 
are,  therefore,  neglected,  and  Exchequer  Bills  and  Indian  Bonds  are 
even  scarcely  looked  at,  except  for  banking  transactions  of  the  very 
safest  character.  At  the  heel  of  every  half-monthly  account  there  will 
be  strong  fluctuations,  through  the  preponderance  of  operations  for 
the  rise  or  fall ; but  these  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  current  of  the  markets,  which  will  eventually  establish  an  im- 
provement in  the  soundest  and  best  of  securities.  The  testimony  of 
the  leading  brokers,  both  in  the  foreign  and  railway  maikets,  is  quite 
conclusive ; large  amounts  of  stock,  particularly  foreign  and  rail- 
way preference  and  debentures,  are  certain  to  be  “taken  up’ 
in  London  and  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  question  raised  with  regard  to  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  and 
the  great  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  them,  is  still  actively  discussed 
at  the  Baltic  and  other  places  associated  with  Eastern  trade.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  principal  orders  for  purchase  being 
received  from  Constantinople,  and  Stock  being  withdrawn  on  foreign 
account.  The  tendency  is  to  “squeeze”  the  “Bears,”  and  this 
again  is  prominently  evident  in  relation  to  the  recent  settlement. 
There  are  two  rumours  explaining  the  cause  of  the  upward  move- 
ment-one, that  purchases  are  being  made  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  loan ; the  other,  that  large  parcels  are  taken  to 
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secure  a profit,  the  Stock  to  be  hereafter  once  more  thrown  on  the 
market.  The  operation  is  said  to  be  thus  arranged  : Parties  draw  from 
Constantinople  on  London  and  Paris,  and  the  bills  are  backed  by 
the  security  of  the  Stock,  with  a full  margin.  Two-thirds  of  the 
amount  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  an  advance,  which  allows  every 
account  of  an  additional  amount  being  taken  away. 

Several  Greek  houses  here  and  at  Constantinople  are  mixed  up 
with  the  speculation,  and  they  are  in  a position  at  present  to  “ support 
the  market.”  The  easiness  of  money,  and  the  prospects  of  a further 
rise  in  the  majority  of  Foreign  Stocks,  will  aid  the  scheme.  But  the 
day  of  reckoning  must  come.  Towards  the  autumn  the  rates  of 
discount  will  probably  advance,  and  then  some  morning  the  reaction 
will  commence ; and  the  Five  per  Cents,  will  then  as  rapidly  recede 
as  they  previously  improved.  At  first  the  point  at  which  the  rise  was 
to  stop  was  placed  at  50 ; now  60  is  asserted  to  be  the  limit. 

The  Spanish  Quicksilver  Loan  has  proved  a great  success.  For 
the  sum  of  2,300,000/.  there  were  applications  for  at  least  9,000,000/. 
to  10,000,000/.,  and  that  after  the  lists  of  subscription  had  been 
open  only  two  or  three  hours.  Since  the  Russian  12,000,000/. 
Loan,  previously  placed  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  there  has 
not  been  such  a rapid  accumulation  of  applications.  The  distribution 
has  taken  place,  and  the  public  have  not  found  themselves  burdened 
with  the  Stock  to  the  extent  they  would  have  desired.  The  pro- 
portion divided  varied  from  about  an  eighth  to  a tenth — a fair 
amount  considering  the  “ special  claims  ” to  be  considered  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  premium  on  the  scrip  has  been  as  high  as  4^  and 
as  low  as  2^.  The  value  will  now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
steadily  improve.  Despite,  every  now  and  then,  the  sombre  aspect 
of  Spanish  politics,  the  vexed  question  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  Carlist 
movements,  this  Stock  must  further  rise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amount  is  so  small  that  it  will  be  readily  absorbed  ; in  the  second, 
the  Rothschild  interest  will  keep  it  in  the  ascendant,  based  as  it  is 
on  the  security  of  Alimaden  Mines ; while,  in  the  third  place,  it  will 
be  largely  taken  by  Dutch  and  German  investors.  Objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  instalments ; this  is  nothing, 
when  they  at  once  carry  interest,  and  the  sooner  the  amount  of  Stock 
is  paid  up  the  better.  Among  the  most  experienced  of  the  Exchange 
worthies  it  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  soundest  securities  extant,  and 
likely  to  exhibit  a permanent  and  continuous  advance. 

The  subscription  to  the  New  Peruvian  Loan  of  11,900,000/.,  was, 
including  Paris,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam,  about 
52,000,000/.  to  53,000,000/.  An  unprecedented  result,  seeing  that 
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the  lists  of  application  were  only  open  from  two  to  three  days. 
The  operation  itself  will  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  the 
distribution  among  the  public,  both  here  and  abroad,  was  tolerably 
limited.  The  capital  is  to  be  employed  in  the  development  of 
railways  which  traverse  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  districts ; and 
will,  when  thoroughly  opened,  largely  augment  the  export  trade  of 
the  country.  The  premium  on  the  scrip  has  varied  from  to 
2)^,  and  back  to  When  the  allotments  came  out,  the  quotation 
again  recovered,  reaching  to  prem.  It  was,  however,  subse- 
quently discovered  that  sales  on  the  Paris  Bourse  were  effected  for 
large  amounts,  first  at  par,  then  ^ dis.  ; and  finally  at  dis.  In 
sympathy  there  was  necessarily  a reaction,  and  the  average  quotation 
(the  1 6th  June)  is  about  par.  From  the  extensive  amount 
of  the  transaction,  a further  decline  may  yet  take  place,  but  the 
Stock  in  time  will  be  paid  upon,  and  command  a respectable 
value.  Two  contingencies  may  be  kept  in  view  with  reference  to  the 
prices  of  Old  and  New  Peruvian.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two 
months  that  the  Government  had  paid  off  under  discount  a portion  of 
the  existing  debt.  What  is  then  to  prevent  the  authorities,  with 
ample  funds  at  command,  from  redeeming  the  remainder,  and  thus 
limiting  their  financial  indebtedness  to  the  1 1,900,000/.  just  negotiated. 
If  such  a course  of  proceeding  should  be  followed,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  the  immediate  consequence  would  be  a rise  in  the  one, 
and  the  most  ready  step  of  consolidating  the  other.  When  the 
smaller  amount  was  withdrawn,  the  other  would  steadily  make 
upward  progress,  being  the  single  engagement  afloat.  The  credit  of 
Peru  ever  since  the  old  conversion,  out  of  which  George  Peabody 
realized  a large  sum  through  his  intimacy  with  Senor  Osma,  has 
always  been  well  maintained,  and  the  resources  of  that  country  are 
ample  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  dividends. 

The  great  thing  in  favour  of  a further  rise  in  foreign  stocks  at  the 
present  juncture  is  the  approaching  distribution  of  the  dividends 
and  the  operation  of  the  various  sinking  funds.  It  has  latterly 
been  found  during  the  recent  prevailing  low  rates  of  money  that 
about  the  time  of  the  payment  of  dividends  the  principal  of  these 
securities  recover,  after  being  quoted  ex-dividend,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  paid.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  connection 
with  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Argentine,  and  it 
will  now  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  regards  Spanish.  The 
scrip  of  the  last  Russian  loan  should  be  purchased,  because  it  is 
cheaper  than  the  majority  of  the  others,  and  a dividend  will  be 
shortly  due.  The  Dutch  are  adopting  it  freely  and  take  it  away 
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every  account  day.  Mexican  has  exhibited  the  rise  it  was  said  would 
take  place,  and  being  a cheap  stock  the  speculators  secure  moderate 
parcels  and  lock  them  up.  About  25  is  the  price  it  is  alleged  it 
will  go  to  when  some  fresh  financial  operations,  comtemplated  be- 
tween English  and  American  capitalists,  are  carried  out.  A healthy 
symptom  in  support  of  this  prediction  is  the  character  of  the  late 
buying  for  Dutch  and  Hebrew  capitalists.  The  Stocks  of  Honduras 
and  San  Domingo  are  still  gradually  improving : New  Grenada  and 
Portuguese  remain  steady  without  great  variation. 

Among  new  loans,  which  will  possibly  be  brought  forward  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  are  a supplemental  one  for  Honduras ; a new 
Monte  Video  loan ; and  a small  financial  transaction  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  rumours  of  a fresh  large  loan  for  Russia  are  known  to 
be  premature. 

Good  traffic,  seasonable  weather,  and  economical  management 
should  exercise  a beneficial  influence  upon  railway  property.  It  has 
in  reality  assumed  a very  altered  appearance  within  the  last  three  or 
four  months.  The  rise  in  most  descriptions  has  been  important, 
through  large  speculative  transactions,  favoured  by  the  facilities  of 
advances  from  the  London  and  provincial  Banks.  George  Hudson, 
the  ex-railway  king,  at  a private  party  the  other  evening  expressed  an 
opinion  that  railway  securities  will  again  attain  a strong  ascendancy ; 
and  he  stated  that  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  Midland  and  the 
North  Eastern  was  the  one  he  had  chalked  out  years  ago,  and  which, 
if  then  persevered  in,  would  have  long  before  placed  them  in  the 
proud  position  they  at  present  stand.  Railway  theories  and  railway 
prospects  are  still  the  themes  of  the  great  ex-potentate,  and  at  seventy 
years  of  age  he  is  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  a star,  and  could  be  made 
very  useful  if  his  services  could  be  secured.  All  the  Northern  lines, 
with  improved  trade  and  the  exercise  of  a strict  economy,  must  take 
the  lead.  The  Southern  lines  being  principally  dependant  upon 
passenger  traffic,  are  not  so  sure  of  being  well  maintained.  The 
approaching  dividends  are  expected  to  be  satisfactory,  and  a favour- 
able harvest  would  do  a great  deal  to  assist  the  country  in  making 
additional  investments  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  reported 
arrangements  of  the  Caledonian  with  the  North  British  have  given 
both  these  Stocks  a better  position.  North  Eastern,  Midland,  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  and  London  and  North  Western,  exhibit  great 
strength.  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Shares  continue  to 
recede,  and  the  predictions  against  both  classes  are  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging kind.  The  rejection  of  the  bills  by  Parliament,  and  the 
commencement  of  Chancery  proceedings  by  the  Corporation  against 
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the  Metropolitan  proper  for  the  recovery  of  the  purchase-money  of 
certain  lands,  and  the  desire  of  the  shareholders  to  sell,  have  caused 
a marked  decline  in  each  description.  Metropolitan  will,  it  is 
believed,  see  a much  lower  price  than  that  now  current,  and  Metro- 
politan District  must  also  follow  in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  no  feature  to  notice  in  Bank  Shares.  Good  dividends  are 
anticipated  from  the  ready  emplo}ment  of  money  throughout  the  past 
six  months.  When  the  rate  for  capital  in  the  open  market  is  about 
3 per  cent,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  are 
virtually  making  4 to  5 per  cent.,  if  not  more,  on  a large  proportion 
of  their  business.  They  have  also  latterly  encountered  little  risk,  the 
operations  generally  having  proved  on  the  safe  side.  The  quotations  of 
these  shares  will  remain  supported  till  the  autumn,  when  an  advance 
will  ensue,  should  the  rates  for  discount  improve,  and  an  increased 
amount  of  accommodation  be  required. 

Telegraph  Shares,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  stand  at  a discount. 
Ccm.petition  and  adverse  speculation  have  produced  a serious  depre 
ciation ; and  yet  it  is  asserted  that  we  are  to  have  another  Atlantic 
cable.  It  seems  absurd  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  already  existing 
r ivalry.  The  public,  we  should,  however,  think,  will  scarcely  subscribe 
a shilling  towards  any  fresh  scheme,  till  the  market  is  in  a more 
settled  state,  and  the  revenues  from  the  existing  routes  shall  have 
considerably  increased.  Telegraph  Construction  will  rally  as  the 
opening  of  the  yet  incomplete  lines  takes  place.  Hooper’s  should  go 
better,  because  it  is  believed  new  contracts  are  looming  in  the  future. 
Silver’s  India  Rubber  Works  are  to  make  a sensation  shortly  with 
a new  description  of  light  cable. 

Among  many  cheap  securities  that  may  be  looked  after  are  Venezuela 
Bonds,  Mexican  Railway  Shares,  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  last 
issue,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and  Lombardo-Venetian.  Colonial 
securities  have  been  over  done ; the  issues  have  been  extremely 
numerous,  and  the  various  quotations  are  at  a comparatively  high 
point.  If  ever  a reaction  sets  in  among  these  classes,  it  will  be  of  a 
rather  serious  nature. 

As  we  are  concluding  this  notice  (the  17th  June)  an  agreeable 
change  has  been  experienced  in  the  weather;  sharp  genial  showers 
have  descended,  a thunderstorm  has  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and 
everything  confirms  the  views  generally  expressed  in  the  preceding 
observations. 


NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS 


The  Steam  Man  has  appeared  upon  earth  ; but  he  is  a wretched 
individual.  It  would  need  a higher  than  Mrs.  Shelley’s  genius  to  dress 
the  Frankensteinian  monster  in  the  garb  of  interest.  He  is  an  ugly  lump 
of  machinery,  with  a rotary  steam  engine  in  his  chest  and  a boiler  in  his 
abdomen,  with  a pair  of  iron  rods  for  legs,  heels  as  long  as  his  toes,  and 
plates  splaying  from  the  sides  of  his  feet  to  keep  him  from  losing  his 
perpendicular  sideways.  A hole  in  his  shoulder  receives  nutriment  in  the 
shape  of  petroleum,  a tap  in  his  side  sets  him  in  motion,  and  then, 
grumbling  inwardly  as  with  a fearful  gastralgia,  and  snorting  steam 
through  the  crown  of  his  hat,  he  lifts  and  thrusts  straight  forwards  first 
one  leg  and  then  another,  after  the  manner  of  a walking  doll.  In  fact  he 
is  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  now  familiar  children’s 
automaton,  minus  a great  deal  of  its  grace.  He  can  drag  his  weary  length 
along  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  feet  a minute,  which  is  contemptibly  slow 
for  anything  connected  with  the  name  of  steam  ; and  he  has  not  the 
weakest  power  of  guidance,  but  goes  straight  in  the  direction  upon  which 
he  is  started,  and  stops  only  when  he  meets  an  obstacle,  or  has  his  steam 
shut  off.  Altogether,  he  is  a very  low  type  of  animal — a Barnumite 
creation.  He  is  at  home  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Chorley,  by  his  long  career  as  a musical  critic,  has  no  doubt 
become  thoroughly  case-hardened  and  utterly  callous  to  the  complaints 
and  sneers  of  too-aspiring  composers.  They  who  were  wont  to  look  for 
his  outspoken  and  sometimes  acerbitous  remarks  in  the  Athenceum,  upon 
current  musical  topics  and  productions,  will  not  be  surprised  at  any  sweep- 
ing stricture  that  may  come  from  him  now  that  his  strength,  no  longer 
finding  weekly  vent,  is  bottled  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  spontaneous 
explosion.  An  outburst  that  few  would  have  expected  occurred  in  a place 
where  still  fewer  would  look  for  it.  Who  would  go  for  musical  criticism 
to  the  Anthropologians  ? Yet  it  was  at  a meeting  of  these  learned  and 
inharmonious  gentlemen — inharmonious,  because  terribly  disputational  on 
their  theories — that  Mr.  Chorley  sent  forth  a tirade  against  female  com- 
posers. In  effect,  his  charge  was  that  lady  writers  of  music  are  not 
composers  at  all  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  ; for  whereas  we  con- 
sider invention  or  origination  of  musical  combinations  as  essential  to 
composition,  the  veteran  critic  denies  that  woman  possesses  any  musical  in- 
ventive genius  whatever.  He  looks  upon  the  absence  of  it  as  a phenomenon, 
curious  and  inexplicable.  Admitting  the  distinction  achieved  by  “the 
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sex  ” in  all  the  other  arts,  and  their  surpassing  power  of  interprctwg 
music,  he  asserts  that  not  a solitar)^  female  composer  of  originality,  or 
even  of  repute,  is  known  to  the  historical  or  critical  observer.  This  is  a 
bold  if  not  a gallant  charge  ; but  it  is  made  by  a strong  man  armed,  who 
will  not  fear  if  an  army  of  amazonian  Claribels,  Lindsays,  Gabriels,  and 
Nortons  set  their  hands  against  him.  There  are  few  in  a position  to 
refute  such  an  authority,  and  any  who  are  wounded  by  the  attack  must 
seek  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  their  musical  barrenness  is  their 
fate  and  not  their  fault — that  they  are  plagiarists  by  nature  and  not  by 
choice.  Original  or  not,  our  female  song-writers  have  given  us  many 
tuneful  and  touching  melodies  that  are  far  more  pleasant  to  hear  than 
those  compositions  which  betray  strained  efforts  at  originality.  What 
matters  it  if  the  skeleton  of  a ballad  be  traceable  in  resemblance  to  a lost 
musical  something  that  only  a highly^retentive  ear  can  recall  ? Novelty 
is  hard  to  be  secured  in  any  art ; even  Mr.  Chorley  says  that  “ original 
melody  is  far  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed,”  so  there  is  every 
excuse  for  the  weaker  composers  taking  a little  life  from  the  stronger.  The 
sexual  peculiarity,  by  the  way,  was  put  forth  as  a rider  to  a paper  on 
music  in  relation  to  race  and  nationality  : this  accounts  for  its  anthro- 
pological association. 


We  wish  success  to  the  little  knot  of  gentlemen  who  are  making 
endeavours  to  establish  a society  for  the  encouragement  of  amateur 
mechanics  and  the  instruction  of  gentlemen  in  the  arts  of  manufacture. 
Would  that  a little  practical  workshop  instruction  could  be  infused  into 
our  system  of  youthful  education.  There  is  no  estimating  the  benefits 
that  would  arise  from  it  : the  workman’s  method  and  accuracy  would 
react  beneficially  upon  the  mental  and  business  training  : the  well-taught 
mind  might  at  times  advance  mechanical  means  and  devices  by  its  far- 
sightedness. Few  there  are  who  do  not  at  times  feel  sorely  the  want  of 
ability  to  use  the  simple  tools  of  trade,  not  only  for  action  in  case  of 
emergency,  but  as  an  occasional  means  of  recreation.  No  one  who  has 
not  experienced  it  can  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of  mechanical  pursuits 
undertaken  for  pastime.  They  are  all  pleasure  and  much  profit.  The 
mind  is  absorbed  by  them  in  working  out  the  score  of  little  problems  that 
the  simplest  “job”  involves  ; the  body  is  kept  in  healthy  exercise  during 
the  work  ; mind  and  body  work  together  in  harmony  ; and  in  the  end 
there  is  something  to  show.  There  need  be  no  false  fear  of  doing  that 
which  is  undignified.  Who  need  blush  for  hands  dirtied  at  the  turning 
lathe,  or  face  begrimed  with  sawdust  We  have  seen  an  artist,  tired  at 
the  easel,  lay  down  his  palette,  and  carrying  to  his  well-appointed  work- 
shop a broken  candlestick  or  a leaky  kettle,  fall  to  the  repairing  task  heart 
and  hand.  And  we  have  known  a busy  surgeon,  weary  of  his  daily  work, 
'find  relaxation  in  turning  drawer-handles  and  making  cabinets.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  this  amateur  work  robs  the  artisan  of  his  employment : 
what  is  done  in  this  way  would  not  otherwise  be  done  at  all.  Another 
ground  upon  which  we  would  advocate  the  stimulation  of  amateur  handi- 
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craft  is  that  of  its  tendency  to  advance  excellence  of  workmanship  where 
there  is  scope,  and  to  preserve  high  excellence  where  this  has  already 
been  reached.  There  is  great  fear  of  retrogression  in  the  matter  of 
mechanical  art  : the  machine-tools  of  the  age  have  interrupted  the 
teaching  of  certain  branches  of  manufacture  ; but  worse  than  this,  there 
is,  as  a great  employer  of  labour  lately  informed  us,  a growing  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  workmen  to  do  good  work  for  its  own  sake.  Scamping 
is  the  order  of  the  day  : the  least  work,  with  the  greatest  show,  for  the 
most  money.  No  harm  can  come,  much  good  may,  from  the  repetition 
upon  an  extended  scale  of  such  an  exhibition  as  that  modest  one  which 
was  held  some  weeks  back,  when  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Mechanical 
Society  met  and  showed  each  other  their  specimens  of  work,  some  of 
which  were  beautifully  executed.  May  this  body  prosper,  and  may  that 
common  workshop  for  its  members,  which  the  secretary  hopes  to  see 
established,  not  be  hoped  for  in  vain. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a poet  and  a dreamer  } Only  that  the 
former  dreams  awake,  and  the  latter  poetises  in  his  sleep.  One  can 
hardly  deny  that  the  restless  individual  who  gives  us  in  the  morning  a long 
roll  of  stories  and  incidents  that  his  or  her  mind  has  created  in  the 
moments  ’twixt  sleeping  and  waking  is  the  possessor  of  the  poetic  faculty. 
The  heaps  of  airy  nothings  that  are  habitated  and  named  in  dreams  are 
poems  : they  are  results  of  the  free  working  of  minds  unfettered  by 
impressions  of  mundane  surroundings.  The  poet  can  distract  himself 
from  these  at  any  time  ; the  more  solidly-minded  man  never  attempts  to 
do  so  ; but  nature  enforces  her  power  in  him  at  those  particular  moments 
when  his  brain  is  in  receipt  of  no  sensations  from  the  divers  organs  com- 
municating with  it : and  these  are  the  dreaming  moments.  In  this  view 
we  see  how  widely  the  poetic  power  is  diffused,  and  how  rarely  it  is 
developed.  The  dullest  simpleton  will  sometimes  tell  us  of  a dream  that 
proves  the  depth  of  his  mind,  and  recount  to  us  a chain  of  images  and 
fancies  called  up  in  his  sleep  that  he  would  never  have  conceived  with  his 
eyes  open.  We  ought  by  dreams  to  be  able  to  gauge  mental  capacities. 
An  individual’s  brain  is  the  same  awake  as  asleep  ; what  it  can  do  in  the 
one  state  it  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  in  the  other.  When,  then,  we 
hear  a highly  fanciful  dream  related,  we  must  credit  the  relator  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  to  the  degree  to  which  his  dream  is  unreal  ; and  if  he 
cannot,  when  awake,  work  out  a fancy  as  completely  as  when  nearly 
asleep,  it  is  no  proof  that  his  brain  has  not  the  creative  or  connective 
power,  but  rather  that  he  cannot  sufficiently  isolate  himself  from  external 
objects  making  impressions  upon  it. 


An  iron  land  is  Ireland.  In  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
there  have  been  mines  in  days  gone  by,  whence  the  truly  precious  metal 
was  extracted  and  worked  in  large  quantities ; we  may  generously 
suppose  by  native  hands,  although  an  acute  but  prejudiced  writer  of  two 
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centuries  ago  asserted  that  the  English  were  the  workers,  adding  that 
“the  Irish  themselves,  as  being  one  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  of  the 
whole  earth,  none  of  them  all,  great  or  small,  at  any  time  hath  applied 
himself  to  the  business,  or  in  the  least  manner  furthered  it.”  Fie,  fie  ! 
Gerard  Boate,  Doctor  of  Physik  to  the  State  of  Ireland.  The  ancient 
Irish  made  implements  of  iron,  and  named  localities  after  it,  and  wor- 
shipped a goddess,  Brighit,  that  guarded  smiths — and  poets.  In 
Elizabeth’s  time  great  was  the  trade  in  the  metal ; but  a century  ago  the 
last  furnace  was  extinguished,  and  the  country  knew  the  commerce  no 
more.  While  there  was  timber  there  was  fuel,  and  the  ore  was  smelted  : 
when  the  last  forest  was  cleared,  there  was  nothing  to  make  fire,  and  the 
ore  was  left  in  the  earth.  Will  a second  Dudley  arise  and  find  a way  to 
regenerate  the  furnaces  by  perfecting  a method  of  cutting,  drying,  and 
compressing  peat  till  it  will  stand  in  the  stead  of  the  charcoal  of  old  1 
A blessing  it  would  be  if  one  such  were  to  come.  Poor  Ireland!  even 
Nature  has  dealt  hardly  with  her — given  her  half  a bounty  ; the  iron 
without  the  coal.  Her  rocks  are  carboniferous,  yet  she  has  not  one  mine 
of  black  diamonds  that  can  be  called  productive.  The  true  philanthropists 
of  the  Green  Isle  must  pray  for  the  inspiration  of  some  inventor  with  the 
idea  of  making  peat  into  furnace-fuel  : meanwhile  let  them  thank  Mr. 
Kinahan,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  who  has  just  now  called  attention 
to  this  highly  important  subject. 


Within  a few  days  of  our  reading  the  report  of  the  vandalish  statue- 
burnings  of  the  Oxford  undergrads,  we  met  with  the  announcement  of  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  idols  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  A corres- 
pondent of  a colonial  paper,  a resident  at  Tamatave,  had  received  a visit 
from  a chief  of  the  Hova  tribe,  who  called  to  give  information  of  the 
burning  of  the  five  principal  idols  of  the  capital ; and  a day  or  two  after,  a 
further  demolition  of  six  images  was  reported  to  the  same  official.  The 
names  of  the  no  longer  worshipped  gods  and  goddesses  were  Kelimalazo, 
Imahavalay,  Infantaka,  Tsimahalahy,  Rabehaza,  Manjaibola,  Vatamena, 
Faroratra  Tsimandafikia,  Vodolona,  and  Andriamaitso.  These  names 
may  not  interest  everyone,  but  if  they  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  student 
of  Malagash  literature,  he  may  not  think  we  have  quoted  in  vain.  The 
effigies  destroyed  were  not  quite  so  valuable  in  our  eyes  as  those  annihilated 
at  Oxford,  for  some  of  the  former  were  mere  rag  dolls  of  wood  and 
leather.  There  was  a little  difference,  too,  between  the  motives,  known 
and  inferred,  that  prompted  the  destructions.  The  Hova  barbarians 
burnt  their  images  to  exemplify  their  rise  out  of  idolatry  into  Christianity ; 
the  Oxford  Christians  could  only  have  shattered  theirs  to  signify  their 
descent  into  heathenism. 


“ The  Modern  Practical  Angler,”  by  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell,  is 
certainly  the  best  modern  guide  to  fishing  which  has  come  under  our 
notice.  Written  by  an  angler  of  long  and  varied  experience,  the  work  is 
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full  of  practical  information.  Indeed  the  reader  who  carefully  studies  it 
may  soon  find  himself  as  good  a fisherman  as  his  preceptor,  who  has 
“ graduated  in  every  branch  of  fish-catching,  from  stickleback  to  salmon.” 
Mr.  Pennell’s  opening  remarks  are  a tribute  to  the  progress  of  the  times. 
He  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  firm  belief  that  “ the  march  of  intellect  ” 
has  descended  to  the  fish.  “ Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
popularity  of  fishing  of  late  years,  there  are  but  few  waters  on  which  the 
shadow  of  the  rod  or  the  glittering  of  the  bait  is  not  more  or  less  familiar, 
and  as  a consequence  fish  are  everywhere  becoming  more  wary  and  more 
difficult  to  catch.”  To  keep  pace  with  this  “ fish  intelligence,”  the  author 
urges  the  necessity  of  improving  and  refining  every  part  of  our  fishing 
tackle.  Is  this  not  an  argument  against  the  writer’s  philosophy  concern- 
ing the  absence  of  pain  in  fishes  ? Here  we  trespass  upon  other  ground. 
We  shall  treat  this  question  in  a future  number  of  The  Gentleman’s^ 
Meanwhile,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  anglers  a service  by  commending 
to  their  attention  the  new  fishing  guide. 


Messrs.  Tuxford  have  recently  issued  the  last  work  of  “ The  Druid,” 
whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  “ H.  H.  D.”  “Saddle  and  Sirloin” 
is  the  title  of  the  book,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  late  Mr. 
Dixon’s  reminiscences  of  “English  Farm  and  Sporting  Worthies.” 
Readers  of  this  writer’s  papers  in  the  last  four  volumes  of  The  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  will  find  many  of  the  facts  and  much  of  the  ana  which 
made  those  articles  so  attractive  reproduced  in  “ Saddle  and  Sirloin,”  but 
accompanied  by  new  matter  of  equal  interest.  There  was  no  man  who 
had  so  large  a store  of  this  special  sporting  and  farming  history  as  Mr. 
Dixon,  who  had  also  the  faculty  of  communicating  his  knowledge  to 
others — the  work  before  us  for  example.  We  find  at  the  heading  of  one 
of  the  chapters  a quotation  from  a bucolic  poem  in  Punch.  We  hope  it 
is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  was  quoting  himself. 
We  believe  he  wrote  several  “ short-horn”  poems  for  the  London  Charivari. 


Honours  that  deserve  to  be  recorded  have  recently  been  conferred 
upon  an  English  composer.  The  Bohemian  Girl  having  been  success- 
fully produced  in  Paris,  M.  W.  Balfe  has  been  made  a Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d’Honneur  by  the  French  Emperor,  and  a Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Carlos  III.  by  the  Regent  of  Spain.  No  such  royal  favours  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  composer  in  his  own  country.  Nevertheless, 
Balfe  is  assuredly  the  most  gifted  of  English  musicians.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  the  music  of  the  present  day  bears  the  stamp  he  gave  it,  partaking 
more  or  less  of  that  style  so  essentially  his  own  invention.  Four  im- 
mensely popular  operas  seem  to  be  the  landmarks  in  Balfe’s  career — 
The  Siege  of  Rochelle.,  in  which  the  composer  sang  and  acted  the  baritone 
part  with  consummate  skill,  produced  in  October,  1835  '■>  The  Maid 
of  Artois j written  for  Malibran,  and  including  the  immortal  “Light  of 
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other  days  The  Bohemian  Girl^  and  The  Rose  of  Castille.  These 
are  the  works  by  which  the  composer’s  name  will  be  perpetuated,  although 
there  are  others  from  the  same  prolific  source  which  are  perhaps  superior 
in  intrinsic  merit  Balfe  has  written  twenty-nine  operas  in  all — five  Italian 
operas,  three  French,  and  twenty-one  English.  They  are  without  excep- 
tion remarkable  for  melody  and  dramatic  fire.  Some  necessarily  have 
been  more  successful  than  the  rest ; and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
opera  which,  as  a theatrical  speculation,  proved  the  greatest  failure,  con- 
tains many  songs  and  duets  which  have  become  permanent  favourites. 
Catherme  Grey  was  performed  only  a few  nights  ; but  “ Look  forth, 
my  fairest,”  “ I would  be  a soldier  still,”  “ O’er  shepherd  pipe,”  and 
other  incidental  pieces,  are  still  in  demand  and  constantly  sung,  proving 
the  irrepressible  popularity  of  the  composer’s  music,  even  when  associated 
with  a faulty  libretto.  While  melody  is  its  chief  characteristic,  it  is  also 
remarkable  for  appropriately  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  text.  As 
instances  of  this,  Balfe’s  settings  of  Longfellow’s  words  may  be  cited. 
These  detached  compositions  are  all  original  in  construction,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a fitness  of  form  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  As  the  com- 
poser of  much  that  has  now  become  the  national  music  of  our  time, 
Balfe  has  claim  to  some  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  Art, 
and  the  example  set  by  the  French  Emperor  should  not  be  ignored  by 
those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  patronise  native  genius. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  LOVE  LETTERS. 

)HERE  are  probably  few  things  in  the  art  of  writing  more 
difficult  than  the  composition  of  a love-letter.  I once 
knew  a professor  of  versification  who  taught  that  in  a poem 
the  subject  of  the  poem  should  never  be  introduced  by 
name,  and  that  Nonne  vides  and  Aspice  qua  were  convenient  beginnings 
for  Latin  hexameters.  When  he  was  asked  how  it  happened  that 
such  words  as  Troja  and  j^neas  occurred  in  the  “ ^neid,”  he  said 
that  there  were  exceptions  to  every  rule — which,  as  a rule  (and 
allowing  for  exceptions),  is  more  or  less  true. 

If  the  worthy  pedant  had  said  that  the  word  ‘‘  love  ” was  of  rare 
occurrence  in  love-letters  there  would  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
observation.  In  France,  where  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
devotion  to  a young  lady  and  a taste  for  jam-tarts — the  verb  aimer 
is  a great  deal  conjugated,  no  doubt.  But  in  England  it  is  scarcely 
good  taste  to  make  use  of  such  a strong  crude  word  as  “ love,”  when 
by  resorting  to  a periphrasis  it  may  so  easily  be  avoided.  In  verse, 
“I  love  you,”  “Do  you  love  me?”  “She  loves  me,”  are  received 
expressions,  and  are  tolerated  ever3Avhere.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely 
anything  that  a man  may  not  say  to  a woman  if  he  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  say  it  in  verse.  But  in  well-written  prose,  for  private 
consumption,  the  word  “love”  is  but  rarely  employed.  Neither  is  it 
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in  ordinary  conversation.  Without  descending  to  slang  (which  is  rich 
in  synonyms  for  loving  as  in  synonyms  for  dying,  drinking,  and 
performing  operations  of  all  kinds  in  which  money  is  concerned),  a 
man  may  say  that  he  admires  a woman,  that  he  is  greatly  struck  by 
her,  or  even  that  he  has  formed  an  attachment  for  her,  but  not  that 
he  loves  her. 

However,  Alfred  did  really  love  Sophie,  and  he  wished  to  impress 
that  fact  upon  her.  She  had  thrown  him  into  a fever  which,  on  the 
homoeopathic  principle,  could  only  be  cured  by  its  own  cause.  He 
was  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  and  wished  to  marry  her ; and  though 
it  may  or  may  not  be  a foolish  thing  to  marry  a woman  only  because 
she  is  beautiful,  to  love  her  for  her  beauty  is  perfectly  natural,  lawful, 
and  right.  Who  but  a brute  would  not  love  a breathing  picture,  a 
live  poem,  a melody  made  flesh  ? Beauty  may  mislead,  no  doubt. 
It  is  only  a promise;  but  what  a charming  promise  ! Ugliness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a menace ; and  if  beauty  sometimes  proves 
deceptive,  ugliness  very  often  does  not.  At  all  events,  young  and 
generous  natures  are  impressed  by  beauty,  as  they  are  by  genius,  and 
believe  all  things  in  favour  of  it.  Alfred  had  not  only  been  thrown 
by  Sophie  into  a state  of  mental  and  moral  intoxication ; he  also  felt 
seriously,  as  a man  of  honour,  that  he  owed  some  reparation  to  the 
young  girl,  who  for  a moment  had  fancied  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  whom  he  had  allowed  to  demonstrate  her  affection  accord- 
ingly. He  had  been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  confidence,  and  if  he  had 
loved  her  much  less  intensely  than  he  actually  did,  he  still  Svould 
have  considered  himself  bound  to  make  very  ample  amends  to  her 
for  the  species  of  deception  to  which  he  had  so  willingly  lent  himself 
Love,  like  self-love,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a higher  form,  is  very 
ingenious ; and  Alfred  easily  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  his 
absolute  duty  to  throw  himself  at  Sophie’s  feet,  giving  her  the  option 
either  to  leave  him  in  that  position,  or  to  raise  him  to  a condition  ot 
perfect  happiness. 

How  was  he  to  set  about  his  task  ? 

He  would  have  preferred  meeting  his  charming  enemy  at  close 
quarters,  at  the  risk  of  being  utterly  discomfited  and  trodden  under 
foot.  He  felt  that  it  was  weak-minded  to  attack  a woman  from  a 
distance  with  the  musketry  of  love-letters ; but  what  pretext  had  he 
for  going  to  the  convent  again  ? and  if  he  did  present  himself,  what 
chance  was  there  of  his  being  received  ? 

He  must  write,  if  only  to  ask  for  an  interview.  But  when  he  had 
written  his  letter,  how  was  he  to  send  it  ? If  he  forwarded  it  by  a 
messenger  or  through  the  post,  the  Superior  would  either  open  it  or 
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request  Sophie  to  open  it  in  her  presence.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
convey  it  to  her  secretly. 

However,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  evidently  to  write  the  letter. 
And  here  he  was  stopped  at  the  very  outset,  by  inability  to  decide 
how  he  should  begin  it.  How,  indeed,  ought  a man  to  write  to  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  has  only  the  very  slightest  acquaintance, 
and  whom,  as  in  the  affair  of  Alfred  versus  Sophie,  he  wishes  to  treat 
with  the  most  marked  respect  ? 

To  say  “ Madam”  to  a young  girl  is  inaccurate  and  ridiculous. 

“ Miss  ” is  simply  impossible. 

“ Dear  Miss  so-and-so,”  borders  upon  familiarity.  As  for  “ pre- 
senting compliments,”  a man  can  scarcely  begin  with  that  and  end 
by  offering  his  heart  and  hand. 

After  indulging  in  these  reflections  Alfred  was  no  nearer  the  com- 
mencement of  his  letter  than  when  he  first  entered  his  room.  He 
wished,  however,  to  make  his  declaration  as  brief  and  as  burning  as 
possible.  The  more  he  thought  on  the  matter,  the  more  ardent  he 
became.  Before  taking  this  great  step  he  wrote — as  if  to  force 
himself  to  take  it — the  following  letter  to  George  Thornton,  which  he 
proposed  to  send  to  the  post  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  though 
the  Indian  mail  did  not  go  out  until  a week  afterwards. 

“My  dear  Thornton, 

“ Venl  vidl  victus  sum  I I am  at  St.  Ouen.  I have 
seen  your  cousin.  I am  quite  captivated  by  her.  Whether  she  cares 
for  me  I do  not  know ; but  I have  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
she  does  not.  I intend  all  the  same  making  her  an  offer,  and  she 
will  have  received  it,  and  will  no  doubt  have  refused  me,  long  before 
this  letter  reaches  you.  If  Miss  Arnold  does  refuse  me,  I shall 
propose  again.  If  she  refuses  me  a second  time  I shall  propose  a 
third,  and  so  on  ad  mjinitum.  I am  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and 
whether  she  accepts  me  this  time  or  not,  I don’t  feel  as  if  I could  allow 
any  other  man  to  marry  her.  Neither  your  uncle  nor  your  cousin 
herself  can  have  any  suspicion  of  my  intentions ; but  they  are  very 
serious  indeed.  I wish  to  proclaim  them  aloud,  and  to  cut  myself 
off  from  all  possibility  of  retreat.  Hence  this  letter. 

“ Take  care  of  your  health.  Give  my  kind  regards  to  your  wife, 
and  believe  me 

“Your  affectionate  cousin  in  the  future, 

“Alfred  Leighton,” 
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He  then  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  real  business  before  him — 
the  business  of  his  life,  as  he  felt  it  to  be. 

The  result  was  the  following  short  epistle  ; — 

“ My  dear  Miss  Arnold, 

“ I should  feel  very  grateful  if  you  would  give  me  tlie 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  for  a few  minutes  alone.  I wish  to 
tell  you  how  deeply  grieved  I am  at  having  oft'ended  you,  that  I am 
devoted  to  you,  heart  and  soul,  that  I implore  your  pardon,  and  that 
my  life  is  at  your  service.  Your  father  does  not  know  that  I have 
written  to  you.  But  if  you  wash  that  I should  tell  him,  you  have 
only  to  signify  it,  to  be  obeyed  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  In 
offering  myself  and  w'hat  belongs  to  me,  I know  that  I offer  very 
little.  I am  afraid  to  ask  you  to  answ^er  this  letter ; still,  I must  beg 
you  to  reply. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  IMiss  Arnold, 

“Yours  most  devotedly, 

“Alfred  Leighton.” 

After  reading  the  letter  over  several  times,  and  altering  it  wathout 
improving  it,  Alfred  put  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning,  thinking  it  best  to  trust  to  Fortune,  w^ho 
had  hitherto  treated  him  so  w^ell,  Alfred  took  the  simple  course  of 
putting  the  letter  in  the  post ; and  a few  hours  afterwards  it  w'as 
delivered  without  inquiry  and  without  inspection  into  Sophie’s  hands. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from  her  father,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Superior  that  anyone  else  w^as  likely  to  write  to  her. 


CFIAPTER  XI. 

R.  S.  V.  P. 

It  must  often  be  very  interesting  to  a clever  w^oman  of  the  world 
when  a man  falls  in  love  with  her  for  whom  she  does  not  care 
one  atom  in  the  way  of  affection,  but  who  is  not  personally  offensive 
to  her,  and  in  whom  she  can  recognise  certain  mental  and  moral 
points  worth  studying.  Love,  like  indignation,  “makes  verses” — and 
very  bad  ones  generally.  But,  however  that  may  be,  a man  under 
the  influence  of  love,  or  of  any  other  strong  emotion,  reveals  himself ; 
and  it  is  then  alone  his  real  character  is  to  be  seen. 


To  Sophie,  however,  it  afforded  no  satisfaction  \ it  was  rather  a 
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cause  of  grief,  that  Alfred  Leighton  had  fallen,  or — so  she  preferred 
to  put  it — ^fancied  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  Sophie  had  had 
very  little  experience  of  men,  and  that  little  was  not  at  all  to  their 
advantage.  She  had  been  taught  that  the  world  was  full  of  snares, 
many  of  which  were  deliberately  laid  by  men  for  women ; indeed,  had 
she  not  fallen  into  one  of  them  head  first— literally  head  first — only 
the  day  before  ? Into  this  trap  she  had  been  precipitated,  through 
her  fidelity  and  devotion  to  her  first  love  \ and  in  such  a dangerous 
matter  as  love,  it  seemed  to  her  that  one  unsuccessful  experiment  was 
enough. 

First  of  all  she  determined  to  tear  up  Leighton’s  letter,  and  leave 
it  unanswered.  Then  she  thought,  that  before  taking  the  decisive 
step,  she  would  consult  Therese.  In  such  an  affair  as  this  she  was  not 
very  likely  to  leave  Therese  unconsulted. 

Therese  entertained  no  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  men  and 
marriage.  She  would  not  have  kept  up  a rather  one-sided  correspon- 
dence with  a cousin  in  India  as  Sophie  had  done ; but  the  fact  of 
that  correspondence  having  come  to  a bad  end,  did  not  seem  to  her 
a reason  why  no  correspondence  of  a similar  kind  should  ever  be 
entered  into  again.  Therese  was  a very  nice  girl,  but  what  marriage 
chiefly  represented  to  her  was  the  right  of  reading  novels,  and  of  talking 
to  her  partners  at  balls.  She  tried,  then,  to  persuade  her  romantic 
young  friend  that  it  did  not  at  all  follow,  because  George  had  deceived 
her,  that  she  would  be  similarly  deceived  by  Alfred ; that  on  the  whole 
it  was  good  to  be  married ; and  that,  good  or  bad,  it  was  the  sort  of 
thing  most  girls  had  to  expect,  with  Sophie  among  the  number.  That 
the  form  and  manner  of  Alfred’s  offer  was  strange  she  quite  admitted; 
but  she  advised  Sophie  to  refer  him  to  her  father,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  let  him  go. 

“ But  why  should  I trust  him  ?”  argued  Sophie,  “ I have  no  love 
for  him.  I shall  never  love  again,  and  I am  glad  of  it ; for  I shall 
never  be  deceived.  No,  such  humiliation  shall  never  befal  me  a 
second  time.”  ' 

“ Do  you  not  think  he  is  sincere  ? ” asked  Therese. 

“ Oh,  I think  all  sorts  of  things.  But  how  can  he  care  for  me, 
when  he  has  never  seen  me  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a few 
minutes  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! but  what  took  place  during  the  few  minutes  ? ” 

“ That  again  I was  thinking  of ; I am  afraid  he  imagines  that  he  is 
bound  to  marry  me,  or  at  least  to  make  me  an  offer,  and  I don’t  want 
to  be  married  from  pity.” 

“ But  at  present,  for  the  moment,  shall  you  answer  his  letter  ? ” 
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“ Certainly  not,”  said  Sophie.  “ How  am  I to  keep  a correspon- 
dence, a secret  correspondence,  with  a man  I know  nothing  of — or 
indeed  with  any  man  ? ” 

“ It  is  uncivil  not  to  answer  letters.” 

“ It  is  uncivil  to  write  them,”  answered  Sophie,  “ when  they  are  of 
this  kind.”  She  pointed  to  the  one  she  had  received  from  Leighton. 

“ Ah,  but  this  is  not  a question  of  civility  or  incivility.  It  is  a 
question  of  passion  and  devotion.” 

“ I am  afraid  of  passion  and  devotion,  Therese,”  said  Sophie,  with 
a sigh. 

‘‘  But  will  you  not  send  him  a line  ?” 

“Not  one.” 

“ Shall  I do  so  for  you  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

“ Will  you  call  at  your  father’s  while  he  is  staying  there  ? ” 

“ That  least  of  all.” 

“ My  poor  Sophie,  you  are  very  obstinate,  and  perhaps  not  very 
wise,”  remonstrated  Ththese.  “ Don’t  you  see  that  this  young  man 
was  sent  to  you  by  Providence?” 

“ I don’t  know;  I am  afraid  not.” 

“Well,  if  he  cares  for  you  very  much  he  will  write  again.  If  you 
were  sure  that  he  cared  for  you  very  much  indeed,  do  you  think 
you  should  still  discourage  him  very  much  indeed,  and  for  ever  ? ” 

“You  ask  too  much,”  said  Sophie. 

Nevertheless  Alfred’s  first  letter  remained  without  reply  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  kind. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

DR.  ROWDEN. 

After  posting  his  letter,  Alfred  went  out  for  a walk,  returning 
every  half  hour  or  so  to  see  whether  an  answer  had  arrived.  He 
began  this  absurd  course  of  action  before  his  letter  could  possibly 
have  reached  its  destination,  and  continued  it  until  long  after 
Sophie  had  resolved  not  to  reply  to  it. 

Three  days  passed,  and  still  Alfred  had  received  no  response. 

If  by  the  following  morning  no  answer  had  reached  him,  he  resolved 
to  write  again.  But  the  following  morning  brought  him  no  letter 
from  Sophie,  and  he  did  not  write  again. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Alfred  had  been  agitated  so  much  by  love. 
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Mr.  Arnold  had,  as  usual,  been  plagued  by  money  considerations. 
He  had  invested  his  last  thousand  francs  in  a Norman  colt,  which  was 
worth  nearly  half  as  much  again,  and  whose  value,  enhanced  by 
Mr.  Arnold’s  training,  would  have  been  trebled  if  he  could  have 
afforded  to  keep  him  for  a year. 

He  had  sold  him,  however,  for  sixty  pounds  immediately  after  pur- 
chasing him.  Only  he  had  not  received  the  money.  This,  to  a man 
in  Mr.  Arnold’s  position,  and  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  views,  was  a very 
serious  thing  indeed.  For  to  Mr.  Arnold  selling  was  indeed  one 
thing,  buying  another ; and  he  felt  indignant,  and  more  than  indig- 
nant, when  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  purchase  his  colt,  proposed 
either  to  pay  him  there  and  then  with  a bill,  or  to  send  him  over  the 
sum  in  cash  from  London. 

The  man,  a certain  Dr.  Rowden,  did  not,  of  course,  wish  to  take 
the  horse  away  without  paying  for  it,  and  at  least  that  was  not  his 
proposition.  But  Mr.  Arnold  was  afraid  that  if  he  once  let  the  pur- 
chaser go  he  would  escape  from  his  bargain  altogether.  As  for  taking 
a bill,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  Doctor  was  a man  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence, and  had  plenty  of  good  stories  to  tell,  Mr.  Arnold  invited 
him  to  stay  with  him  two  or  three  days,  so  that  he,  the  Doctor,  might 
have  time  to  get  his  money  over  from  England.  Mr.  Arnold  did  not 
imagine  that  Dr.  Rowden  would  dream  of  accepting  his  hospitality 
and  afterwards  fail  to  execute  his  part  of  the  bargain ; but  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  guest. 

Dr.  Rowden  did  not  possess  sixty  pounds  in  the  world.  He  had 
not  even  sixty  francs. 

N evertheless,  Mr,  Arnold,  after  he  had  found  that  his  visitor  was 
all  but  penniless,  still  pressed  him  to  remain  j and  Dr.  Rowden,  who 
required  but  little  pressing  in  these  cases,  remained.  He  was,  in 
many  respects,  a remarkable  person ; and  his  life  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  curious  to  be  worth  relating. 

Dr.  Rowden  began  life  as  a medical  man — naturally,  then,  as  a 
medical  man  without  practice.  The  first  patient  was  so  long  coming, 
that  the  doctor  had  often  a great  mind  to  go  out  and  look  for  him. 
But  his  presence,  wherever  he  went,  seemed  to  act  as  a talisman 
against  accidents  and  ailments. 

At  last,  in  his  despair,  he  resolved  to  give  advice  gratis,  and  occa- 
sionally indigent  patients  would  ask  him  not  only  for  advice,  but  also 
for  medicine,  which  he  did  not  like  to  refuse.  This  was  not 
profitable. 
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One  fortunate  day  he  got  the  appointment  of  honorary  physician  to 
a bankrupt  infirmary  supported  by  involuntar)’  contributions,  which 
the  governors  had  the  greatest  difticulty  in  extorting  from  their 
friends. 

This  led  to  an  engagement  as  medical  officer  to  an  insurance 
company,  which  yielded  him  about  half  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
first  floor  in  Sackville  Street.  He  sent  articles  to  the  Lancet^  but  the 
Lancet  had  plenty  of  contributors  already,  and  did  not  wish  to  increase 
its  staff.  He  wrote  a book  on  stomach-ache  (Rowden  on  the 
Stomach),  paid  Messrs.  Churchill  fifty  pounds  for  publishing  it,  spent 
fifty  pounds  more  in  advertising  himself  as  its  author,  and  a month 
afterwards  found  himself  still  without  patients,  and  getting  gradually, 
but  rapidly,  veiy^  hard  up. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  now  began  to  rain  bills.  I'he 
walls  of  penury  closed  in  upon  him;  he  had  to  undergo  the  unpleasant 
operation  known  as  being  pressed  for  payment,”  and  his  poverty, 
from  being  merely  a theoretical,  arithmetical  poverty,  became  a 
poverty  that  could  be  felt. 

Some  of  his  creditors  complained  that  he  had  not  answered  their 
letters,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  minded  waiting. 

Some  were  indignant  because,  after  writing  and  fixing  a day  for 
payment,  he  had  allowed  the  day  to  go  by  without  paying. 

Some  wanted  their  money  because  it  had  been  owing  so  long. 

Some  insisted  on  having  it  because  Dr.  Rowden  had  only  just 
begun  to  deal  with  them. 

Altogether,  Dr.  Rowden  was  considerably  bothered.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  invented  a dinner  pill,  and  a remedy  for  baldness. 
There  are  so  many  drugs  that  promote  appetite,  and  it  is  so  impos- 
sible to  cure  baldness,  that  both  these  inventions,  like  everything 
which  appeals  to  the  sensuality  or  the  vanity  of  man,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  their  author  had  only  had  money  enough  to  advertise  them. 
But  that  fatal  want  of  capital,  to  which  the  failure  of  so  many  admi- 
rable projects  is  to  be  attributed,  caused  this  one  also  to  collai)se ; 
and  it  soon  became  a question  with  Dr.  Rowden,  not  how  he  should 
make  his  dinner  pills,  but  where  he  should  get  his  dinner. 

One  day  at  the  Insurance  Office  Rowden  had  to  examine  a man 
who  had  been  insured  for  many  years,  and  who  finally  had  been 
unable  to  pay  his  premium  until  late  on  the  very  last  day  for 
receiving  it.  He  called  to  hand  in  the  money  on  a Saturday  at 
three  o’clock,  and  the  office  closed  at  two.  The  porter  said  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  money  should  have  been 
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tendered  during  office  hours.  • He  said  that  the  period  for  making 
payments  due  on  a particular  day  lasted  until  four  o’clock,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  fault  if  the  office  closed  two  hours  earlier. 

The  tardy  insurer  threatened  to  bring  an  action,  and  at  last  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  undergo  a fresh  medical  examination,  and  that 
if  his  life  were  approved  of,  his  policy  should  be  renewed  on  the 
original  terms.  1 

Rowden  was  requested  to  make  the  examination,  after  the  case 
had  been  fully  explained  to  him,  and  found  his  subject  all  that  could 
be  desired — except  in  an  insurance  office  point  of  view. 

He  was  asked  to  make  another  examination,  and  found  him 
righter  than  ever. 

This  was  not  what  the  directors  had  expected  of  him.  They 
wanted  him  to  abuse  the  poor  man’s  liver  and  lungs,  say  he  hadn’t  a 
year  to  live,  and  give  them  some  pretext  for  refusing  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him.  They  let  him  see  what  they  meant,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  did  see  it. 

The  end  was  a quarrel,  and  resignation  on  the  part  of  Rowden, 
who  left  the  office  neither  a wiser  nor  a better  man.  He  had  tried 
an  experiment  in  honest  dealing  and  had  found  it  fail. 

After  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  in  England,  the  land  of 
peace  and  plenty.  Dr.  Rowden  thought  he  would  change  his  scene 
of  action,  and  see  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  turn  the  disturbed 
state  of  other  less  fortunate  countries  to  some  profitable  account. 
He  accordingly  entered  upon  all  sorts  of  hazardous  adventures  and 
questionable  speculations  by  sea  and  by  land,  through  which  he 
at  one  time  seemed  to  be  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  a rich  man. 
Suddenly,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  found  himself  ruined 
by  the  seizure  of  a cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  he  and 
some  associates  had  endeavoured  to  smuggle  into  Messina  under  a 
contract  with  the  leading  Italian  revolutionists.  He  tried  on  all 
sides  to  raise  a little  more  money,  for  he  knew  that  a regular 
campaign  was  coming  off,  and  was  convinced  that  if  he  had  only  a 
hundred  pounds  to  invest  in  lint  and  quinine,  he  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  it  very  advantageously  either  to  the  French,  the  Austrians, 
or  the  Italians.  But  the  money-market  was  everywhere  “tight,”  and 
refused  to  loosen  itself  even  to  Rowden. 

Dr.  Rowden  now  returned  to  England,  where  he  had  a friend,  a 
medical  man  like  himself,  who,  after  a long  course  of  insuccess  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  had  ended  by  devoting  to  the  canine 
species  those  talents  which  he  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  apply  to  the 
solace  of  humanity.  He  became  a dog-doctor,  and  found  it  pay. 
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Rowden  was  so  terribly  hard  up  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his 
friend,  the  dog-doctor,  and  beg  to  be  introduced  to  a sick  spaniel. 
Tomlins,  the  friend  in  question,  took  him  to  Lady  Lavinia  Pettit, 
who  had  a small  collection  of  sick  spaniels,  and  placed  one  of  her 
over-fat,  over-fed  animals  under  Dr.  Rowden’s  care. 

Dr.  Rowden  examined  the  little  beast,  said  something  about  it, 
received  a guinea  fee,  and  said  he  would  call  to  see  it  again  the 
next  day. 

The  next  day  he  called  again  very  punctually,  asked  what  the 
spaniel  was  fed  upon,  was  told  that  stewed  pigeons  and  port  wine 
had  of  late  formed  its  fare,  shook  his  head,  and  recommended  a 
substitution,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  boiled  fowi  and  sherry. 

As  Rowden  had  said,  so  it  w^as  done.  He  took  the  dog  home  with 
him  that  he  might  watch  the  effect  of  the  new  diet ; and  a fowi  and 
a bottle  of  Amontillado  were  sent  that  afternoon  to  his  lodgings. 

Row'den  ate  the  fowl,  drank  the  sherr}^,  kept  the  spaniel  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  bread  and  w^ater,  and  wiien  Lady  Lavinia  on 
the  following  day  sent  her  brougham  for  the  little  darling,  accom- 
panied it  to  its  mistress’s  residence,  and  pointed  with  pride  to  its 
improved  condition. 

He  declared  that  nothing  but  change  of  air  w^as  now  w^anted  to 
restore  the  dear  little  creature  (who  was  still  somewiiat  wiieezy  from 
fat  on  the  chest)  to  a state  of  perfect  health.  Lady  Lavinia  gave 
him  another  fee  (cheque  for  five)  and  suggested  Paris. 

Rowden  would  never  have  dared  to  hint  at  Paris  as  a desirable 
place  for  a sick  spaniel  to  visit.  But  he  took  care  to  make  no 
objection  to  the  proposal,  received  a good  sum  for  expenses,  and 
started  that  night  by  the  mail  train  for  the  capital  of  Europe. 

Very  little  did  the  sick  spaniel  see  of  the  tw^enty  pounds  which  Dr. 
Rowden  had  drawn  on  that  animal’s  account  ! Rowden  gave  the  little 
beast  a run  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  kept  the  money  for  himself 

However,  low  diet  and  severe  exercise  between  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  did  wonders  for  the  dog ; and  if 
he  had  not  unfortunately  been  run  over  just  as  Row'den  was  thinking 
of  taking  him  home  to  England  he  might  have  made  the  Doctor’s 
fortune. 

As  it  was,  Rowden  felt  that,  in  regard  to  Lady  Lavinia  and  the 
world  of  dogs,  he  was  a lost  medical  man.  He  sent  to  the  bereaved 
mistress  a lettre  de  faire  part^  excused  himself  as  best  he  could  to 
Tomlins  (who  never  spoke  to  him  again),  went  on  spending  his 
twenty  pounds,  and  when  ne  had  nearly  finished  that  not  very 
difficult  operation,  took  his  ticket  for  London. 
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Rowden  was  returning  from  Paris  rather  crest-fallen,  when,  getting 
out  of  the  train  close  to  St.  Ouen,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  spend 
a day  or  two  there,  for  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  back  to  England. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  took  a stroll  out  of  the  town  in 
the  direction  of  the  horse-market,  where  he  recognised  the  voice  of 
an  unmistakeable  Englishman,  who  was  calling  out  .•  ‘■'■Avvy  vous  un 
bong  chevallV'  to  which  a dozen  dealers  replied,  Oiii,  milord ! un 
cheval  magnifique  P'' 

The  proprietor  of  the  English  voice  was  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  so 
well  known  to  the  dealers  that  they  scarcely  even  tried  to  cheat  him  : 
they  had  made  the  attempt  so  often,  and  always  in  vain. 

En  void  un,  au  moins  qid  n'est  pas  un  screw,”  said  a man,  who 
was  holding  a spirited  young  Norman  colt  by  the  halter,  and  who 
now  took  him  out  into  the  road  to  give  him  a run.  Rowden,  on 
hearing  the  Frenchman  assure  the  Englishman  that  his  horse  was  not 
“ un  SCREW,”  could  not  help  laughing ; which,  somehow,  made  him 
look  as  though  he  wanted  to  join  in  the  conversation.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  best  to  address  Mr.  Arnold  openly,  and  said : 

“ I knew  they  borrowed  some  mechanical  terms  from  us,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I ever  heard  a Frenchman  speak  of  a horse  as  ‘ un 
SCREW.’” 

“ Oh,  they  have  learnt  it  from  me,”  said  Mr.  Arnold ; “I  have 
bought  lots  of  horses  here,  and  I always  tell  them  it’s  no  use  offering 
me  a screw,  and  now  they  understand  me.  Are  you  going  to  buy 
anything  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Rowden. 

He  walked  towards  the  Norman  horse,  and  affected  to  examine  its 
points.  The  dealer  had  now  mounted  him,  and  was  putting  him 
through  his  paces  amid  the  jeers  of  his  rivals,  who  declared  that  the 
animal  had  no  legs,  no  wind,  no  anything  that  he  ought  to  have. 

“ He  is  actually  lame.  Voyez  un  peu  comme  il  boiteP  cried  one  of 
them. 

“ Oui,  il  boil  et  mangeP  said  the  rider,  making  what  is  generally 
recognised  in  French  horse-markets  as  an  appropriate  reply  to  such 
an  accusation. 

The  dealer  could  not  be  got  to  say  what  he  would  take  for  the  colt 
until  he  had  exhibited  him  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  and 
sounded  his  praises  in  every  possible  key.  At  last  he  asked  fifteen 
hundred  francs ; Mr.  Arnold  offered  eight  hundred  (amid  the  laughter 
and  ironical  cheers  of  the  market  generally)  ; and,  ultimately,  a 
bargain  was  struck  for  a thousand. 

Rowden  now  walked  up  to  Mr.  Arnold,  and  congratulated  him  on 
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his  acquisition.  xA.nybody  in  England,  he  said,  would  give  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  for  the  horse.  He  wouldn’t  mind  giving  sixty  for  it 
himself 

Hr.  Arnold  looked  upon  the  spirited  young  horse,  fresh  from  the 
iVorman  pastures,  and  who,  to  use  a Spanish  expression,  had  still  his 
“ meadow  coat  ” upon  him,  as  a rough  diamond  which,  with  a little 
preparing  and  polishing,  would  be  worth  at  least  twice,  if  not  three 
times,  as  much  as  he  had  given  for  it.  Sixty  pounds  paid  at  once  for 
a forty  pounds  purchase  was  not  to  be  refused  ; and  INIr.  Arnold, 
after  exchanging  cards  with  Dr.  Rowden,  asked  him  to  call  in  the 
afternoon  and  see  the  horse  in  the  stable  after  the  groom  had  rubbed 
him  down. 

Dr.  Rowden  saw  the  horse,  but,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
Mr.  Arnold  did  not  see  Dr.  Rowden’s  money. 

In  fact,  Rowden  had  no  more  intention  of  buying  the  Norman 
horse  than  he  had  of  buying  the  Great  Eastern,  and  sending  it  out 
full  of  arms  and  ammunition  with  his  compliments  to  General 
Garibaldi.  But  he  wanted  to  make  Mr.  Arnold’s  acquaintance, 
without  quite  knowing  what  it  would  lead  to,  and  in  that  he  had 
succeeded. 

As  for  Mr.  Arnold,  he  was  much  impressed  with  Rowden’s 
versatility  and  resources  the  first  time  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  him  at  any  length. 

In  fact,  Rowden,  if  he  possessed  nothing  else,  had  at  least  plenty 
of  ideas ; and  in  the  course  of  a conversation,  which  began  in  IMr. 
Arnold’s  stable  and  ended  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  dining-room,  he  declared 
that  he  knew  half  a dozen  ways  of  making  a comparatively  large 
fortune  out  of  next  to  nothing. 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  secret  Avhich,  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  opinion, 
was  eminently  worth  knowing. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Dr.  Rowden  stopped  several  days  at  Mr.  Arnold’s  house,  during 
which  time  a great  deal  was  said  about  pecuniary  schemes  of  various 
kinds,  but  nothing  whatever  on  either  side  about  the  purchase  of  the 
Norman  horse. 

Each  felt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a master,  and  with  a master 
moreover  who,  as  a plain  matter  of  fact,  had  no  money.  Mr.  Arnold 
could  only  sell  the  horse  for  ready  cash,  and  Rowden  could  only 
purchase  it  on  credit  j accordingly  no  business  was  done. 
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One  afternoon,  when  the  restless  Alfred  had  gone  out  for  a ride 
(in  the  course  of  which  he  had  occasion  to  pass  the  convent  four 
times  and  did  not  once  succeed  in  getting  a glimpse  of  Sophie),  the 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Arnold  sat  together  smoking  and  conversing  on  the 
favourite  subject — or  rather  on  the  subject  to  which  their  circum- 
stances condemned  them.  The  rich  are  often  accused  of  troubling 
themselves  too  much  about  money;  but  they  think  less  of  it  than 
the  very  poor.  The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Arnold  had  been  exhausting 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  all  sorts  of  plans  for  making  money — 
except,  of  course,  the  old-fashioned  one  of  working  for  it — Rowden, 
taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  said  to  his  host : — “ Did  you  ever 
have  a go  in  at  the  insurance  offices  ?” 

“ I never  got  any  money  out  of  them,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,” 
answered  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ You’re  wrong.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  with  insurance 
offices — I mean,  of  course,  for  those  who  know  how  to  do  it.  Insure 
your  life,  kill  yourself,  send  in  an  application  for  the  insurance- 
money,  come  to  life  again — that  is  all  you  have  to  do,  and  really 
nothing  is  easier.” 

“ It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about.” 

“It  is  very  easy  to  do  it.  A friend  of  mine,  an  Irishman — ^he’s 
dead  in  earnest  now,  poor  fellow  ! — used  to  say  that  if  you  insured 
your  life  in  a black  coat  and  went  to  the  office  some  time  afterwards 
in  a blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  to  claim  the  money  payable  on  your 
own  death,  the  cash  would  be  handed  over  to  you  without 
a murmur.” 

“ He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about.” 

“ Well ! 1 rather  think  he  did.  He  was  a great  friend  of  the 

gentleman  in  the  dressing  gown.” 

“ Who  was  heV 

“ What ! did  you  never  hear  of  the  gentleman  in  the  dressing 
gown  ? He  used  to  be  a great  character  at  some  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Ireland.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  bathing,  and  every 
morning  before  he  took  his  swim  you  might  see  him  walking  up  and 
down  the  beach,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons,  and  always  attired 
in  his  celebrated  dressing  gown,  which  was  as  well,  or  better  known, 
than  the  man  himself.  One  day  he  took  a swim  out,  leaving  his 
dressing  gown,  as  usual,  on  the  beach,  and  didn’t  come  back  again. 
The  sons  were  very  much  distressed,  and  when  everything  that  could 
be  thought  of  had  been  done  to  find  the  old  gentleman’s  body,  it 
was  touching  to  see  them  carrying  home  the  vacant  dressing  gown. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  former  proprietor  of  it  was  dead ; but  his 
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life  was  insured,  and  some  time  after  the  insurance  money  had  been 
paid,  he  turned  up  in  Paris  with  his  three  sons — but  without  the 
dressing  gown.” 

“ That  trick  having  once  been  done,  could  not  be  repeated — even 
if  there  were  no  other  objections  !” 

“ Even  if  there  were  no  other  objections  !”  repeated  Rowden  sar- 
castically. “ But  that  is  not  the  only  trick.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  man — an  Irishman  again — who  found  his  own  body  in  the 
Liffey?” 

“Never.” 

“You  didn’t?  AVell,  he  was  crossing  the  Liffey  in  a boat  with 
some  of  his  friends — Jim  Malony  we  will  suppose  his  name  to  have 
been — when  a corpse  was  observed  floating  in  the  water.  ‘ Why, 
God  bless  me,  if  this  isn’t  poor  Jim  Malony!’  he  called  out.  His 
friends  thought  at  first  that  he  had  gone  mad ; but  he  continued  to 
bewail  Jim  Malony  until  they  understood  at  last  what  he  meant. 
The  report  was  spread  that  Jim  Malony  had  been  drowned.  The 
body  fished  out  of  the  Liffey  was  described  as  that  of  Jim  IMalony 
at  the  inquest,  and  as  the  real  Jim  Malony’s  life  was  insured  in 
a respectable  London  office,  you  can  understand  that  he  made 
a good  thing  of  it.  Oh,  in  Ireland  they  do  a roaring  business  in 
life  insurance.  There  a man  will  insure  his  life,  boast  that  he  is 
going  into  a consumption,  and  sell  his  policy,  if  it  is  a small  affair, 
for  a ten  pound  note,  a new  hat  and  a bottle  of  whisky.  Or  he  will 
follow  his  own  funeral  with  nothing  but  a big  stone  in  the  coffin, 
and  pocket  a good  sum  by  the  transaction.  In  that  blessed  land  any 
one  may  insure  any  one  else’s  life  without  any  questions  being  asked. 
If  a bricklayer  falls  off  a scaffold  and  breaks  his  ribs,  there  are  at 
once  a hundred  candidates  for  the  honour  of  insuring  his  life — only, 
of  course,  they  don’t  send  the  poor  fellow  himself  to  London.  It 
would  be  cruel  in  his  delicate  state  of  health,  so  they  find  some  one 
to  replace  him — some  healthy  man  who  will  be  sure  to  stand  the 
medical  examination  in  a satisfactory  manner.” 

“You  seem  to  have  given  a good  deal  of  study  to  this  subject,” 
said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ I should  think  I had,”  said  Rowden.  “ I was  medical  officer 
to  an  insurance  office  for  some  time,  and  knew  every  move  connected 
with  the  business.” 

“ I have  often  heard,”  observed  Mr.  Arnold,  “ of  insurance  offices 
being  cheated,  but  did  not  know  that  they  ever  cheated  on  their 
side.” 

“There  are  offices  and  offices,”  replied  Rowden.  “Some  deal 
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fairly  and  some  don’t.  Mine  didn’t,  but  I was  a fool  to  leave  it 
all  the  same.” 

‘‘You  could  not  have  remained  with  any  dignity.” 

“ No,  not  with  dignity,  but  with  considerable  profit.  When  a man 
knows  an  important  secret  he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

“Well,  there’s  something  in  that,  perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
an  air  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  did  not  give  his  full  assent  to  the 
proposition. 

“ Insurance,”  continued  Rowden,  “ is  a very  fine  thing  in  its  way, 
but  somehow  or  other  there  have  been  a great  many  more  fires  since 
the  practice  of  fire  insurance  became  general  than  there  ever  were 
before,  and  I fancy  it  is  the  same  with  lives.  There  are  men,  of 
course,  who  wouldn’t  mind  burning  their  furniture  for  money,  but 
who  would  hesitate  to  sacrifice  human  life ; and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  men  who  wouldn’t — that  is  to  say,  they  wouldn’t,  if  the 
sacrifice  could  be  made  easily,  and  it  seemed  quite  sure  that  it  would 
never  be  found  out.  Receiving  the  insurance  money  is  pleasanter 
work  than  paying  the  premiums.  People  soon  discover  that.” 

“ There  you’re  right,”  remarked  Mr.  Arnold,  with  an  experto  crede 
sort  of  air.  “ But  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  murders  are  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  insurance  money?” 

“ Yes,  only  the  murderer  does  not  kill  his  victim  with  a pistol  or 
a knife  and  fork,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  victim  may  somehow 
get  drowned,  or  the  victim  may  be  poisoned — gin,  for  that  purpose 
will  do  as  well  as  anything  else,  and  rather  better.  It  seems  so 
natural  to  some  people  to  drink  gin ; and  if  one  man  keeps  another 
well  supplied  with  drink  it  looks  hard  to  accuse  him,  for  that,  of  an 
intent  to  murder.” 

“ I thought  they  refused  to  grant  insurances  on  the  lives  of  intempe 
rate  persons  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  the  intemperate  persons  are  prepared  specially  for  the 
occasion.  To  insure  the  life  of  a confirmed  drunkard  is  always 
a good  speculation  for  his  friends — provided,  of  course,  that  no 
positive  misrepresentation  be  made  which  can  afterwards  be  proved 
to  be  such.  The  drunkard  has  to  be  caught,  kept  sober  for  a week, 
and  then  primed  with  a glass  of  sherry  just  before  he  is  sent,  cleanly 
washed  and  neatly  dressed,  into  the  presence  of  the  medical  officer.” 

“ And  can’t  the  medical  officer  find  that  out?” 

“ Well,  I used  to  sometimes.  If  for  instance  the  applicant’s  breath 
smelt  of  wine,  I told  him  so,  and  observed  whether  he  seemed  to 
mind  it.  Or  I left  him  a deuce  of  a time  by  himself,  to  see  whether 
he  got  nervous  when  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  had  worn  off.  If  it 
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is  a very  bad  case,  indeed — if  the  man  has  had  delirium  freme/is,  for 
instance — you  can  tell  that  easily  enough  when  he  puts  his  tongue 
out.  He  can’t  keep  it  perfectly  still.  There  is  always  a little 
tremulous  movement  that  betrays  him.” 

“ Do  they  ever  try  to  bribe  the  medical  officer?” 

“ Often.” 

Mr.  Arnold  did  not  like  to  ask  whether  Rowden  had  ever  taken 
a bribe,  nor  would  Rowden  have  told  him  if  he  had. 

“ Besides  cases  of  murder,  or  as  good  as  murder,”  continued 
Rowden,  who  had  warmed  to  his  subject,  “ I have  known  cases  of 
suicide.  Death  by  suicide  invalidates  the  policy,  as  you  are,  no 
doubt,  aware.  But  a man  may  fall  down  a precipice  or  get  run  over 
by  a railway  train,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  has  come  by  his 
death  through  his  own  intentional  act  or  not.” 

“ Suicide,  perhaps.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  ever  met 
with  cases  of  deliberate  murder,  done  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money?” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly.  Or  if  not  wilful  murder,  at  least  very  remarkable 
imitations  of  it.  The  insurance  office  is  to  the  rich  what  the  burial 
club  is  to  the  poor,  and  we  know  what  some  of  the  effects  of  burial 
clubs  have  been.  I will  tell  you  of  one  rather  curious  insurance 
case,  that  came  within  my  own  knowledge — a case  too  in  which  the 
money  was  paid,  and  in  which  no  accusation  was  made  against  any 
one.  A man  came  to  the  office  one  day  with  a ])roposal  to  insure 
his  wife’s  life.  There  was  nothing  odd  in  that,  for  she  possessed 
a good  deal  of  property  which  did  not  go  to  the  husband  at  her 
death.  He  said  frankly  that  he  believed  she  had  a very  delicate 
constitution,  though  after  we  had  examined  her  most  carefully  we 
could  not  find  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her.  Her 
heart  and  lungs  were  as  sound  as  possible,  and  in  spite  of  her 
husband’s  anxiety  about  her,  she  had  never  had  a serious  illness. 
Well,  he  insured  her  life  for  5,000/.,  saying  at  the  time  that  he 
intended  to  live  for  the  next  few  years  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  already  resided,  and  where  he  had  some  business  or  other  to 
attend  to.  He  went  to  New  York  with  his  wife  and  a young  child, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  found  that  affairs  of  importance  required 
his  presence  in  New  Orleans.  The  wife  asked  whether  it  would  not 
be  dangerous  to  take  the  child  there,  to  which  he  replied  that  it 
decidedly  would,  and  that  the  child  had  better  be  left  with  the 
nursery-maid  at  a boarding  house  in  New  York.  As  for  herself  he 
did  not  think  she  had  anything  to  fear,  and  it  was  certain  that  he 
hadn’t,  as  he  had  lived  at  New  Orleans  before  for  a considerable 
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time,  and  had  become  thoroughly  acclimatised.  At  last  the  husband 
and  wife  did  go  to  N ew  Orleans.” 

What  happened  ?” 

“ Just  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  wife  died  of  fever, 
and  the  husband  came  to  London  to  claim  the  insurance  money. 
Everything  had  been  done  in  proper  form,  except  that  the  insurer 
had  rather  exaggerated  the  amount  of  his  wife’s  income,  and  had 
never  mentioned  his  intention*  of  visiting  New  Orleans.  He  had 
a very  good  case  against  us,  but  we  had  also  a slight  case  against 
him ; and  the  end  of  it  was  that  we  gave  him  two  thousand  pounds 
and  let  him  go  about  his  business.” 

“ So  you  actually  make  compromises  at  insurance  offices  with  men 
whom  you  believe  to  be  murderers?” 

“We  don’t  like  litigation,  it  gives  us  a bad  name,  and  then  it  is 
not  our  business  to  prosecute.  But  insurance  offices  are  not  moral 
institutions  in  all  respects.  They  are  convenient.  They  enable 
a man  to  live  up  to  his  income  or  even  a little  beyond  it;  but  they 
destroy  saving  habits.  A man  never  saves  money  now  unless  he  is 
in  trade,  and  not  always  then.  To  what  extent  they  encourage  crime 
I will  not  consider.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  full  information  on  the 
subject.  But  that  they  do  encourage  it  to  some  extent  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Old  Finch  of  the  Dragon  office ” 

“ Oh,  do  you  know  old  Finch?” 

“ Of  course,  I do.  Well,  old  Finch,  I was  going  to  say,  looks 
upon  every  fire,  if  the  house  happens  to  be  insured,  as  a case  of 
arson,  and  every  death,  if  the  life  has  been  insured,  as  a case  of 
murder.” 

“ He  would  like  to  restrict  the  business  of  an  insurance  office  to 
receiving  premiums.  It  would  be  very  profitable.  My  daughter’s 
life  is  insured  in  the  Dragon.” 

“ Miss  Arnold’s  life  insured  ! Then  you  can  get  money  easily?” 

“What,  by  killing  my  daughter?” 

“Yes,  in  the  insurance  office  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say, 
by  placing  her  in  such  a position  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  up 
on  her  policy.  You  might  take  her  off  to  America  and  kill  her 
there.  It  is  no  use  trying  on  anything  of  that  kind  in  France.  There 
every  dead  person  must  be  visited  by  a medical  officer  appointed 
specially  for  the  purpose — ‘The  doctor  of  the  Dead.’  ‘Le  Medecin 
des  Morts,’  as  he  is  quaintly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ironically, 
styled  by  the  French  people.  In  England  we  have  too  much  liberty 
for  any  forced  inspection  of  that  kind  to  be  tolerated.  But  how  was 
it  that  they  accepted  her  life?” 
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“ Well,  I suppose  they  did  not  think  it  very  likely  that  a lather 
would  kill  his  own  daughter.” 

“ No,  but  there  are  certain  fixed  rules.  In  England  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  show  that  you  have  a greater  interest  in  the  life  than  in 
the  death  of  the  person  whose  life  you  insure.  This  law  does  not 
apply  to  Ireland.  It  was  passed  in  England  before  the  act  of  union, 
and  the  Irish,  as  I was  telling  you  before,  speculate  in  human  life 
in  the  most  free  and  easy  manner,  without  the  least  restraint.” 

“ The  matter  is  very  simple,”  explained  Mr.  Arnold.  “ I live  on 
the  interest  of  my  daughter’s  fortune.  If  she  were  to  die  it  would 
all  return  to  her  mother’s  family,  and  I should  be  left  without 
a farthing.” 

‘‘No  wonder  then  that  they  granted  you  a policy.  How  much  is 
it  for?  I ask  you  frankly,  because  I want  to  see  whether  I can 
be  of  any  real  use  to  you  in  getting  a little  money.  Of  course, 
I was  only  joking  just  this  moment,  but  you  might  borrow  money 
on  the  policy.” 

“Yes,  with  good  securities.  But  with  good  securities  I might 
borrow  money  independently  of  the  policy.” 

“Well,  if  you  had  a few  thousands  now,  you  could  secure  tens 
of  thousands  in  six  months.” 

“ That  is  to  yotc  could,”  suggested  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Well,  I could  show  you  how  it  is  to  be  done,”  replied  Rowden. 
“ What,  by-the-by,  is  Miss  Arnold’s  life  insured  for?” 

“ Fifteen  thousand  pounds,”  said  the  father. 

“ Fifteen  thousand  pounds,”  observed  Dr.  Rowden,  “ is  a sum 
worth  speculating  with.  I should  put  it  in  five  different  ventures, 
and  I could  lay  my  life  that  four  of  them  would  succeed.” 

“ And  then  the  money  could  be  paid  back  to  the  insurance 
office?” 

“ Of  course  it  could,  and  Miss  Arnold  could  come  to  life  again, 
and  you  could  go  on  drawing  the  interest  of  her  money.  But  here 
comes  Mr.  Leighton.  He  looks  very  dusty.  What  a long  ride  he 
must  have  had.  We  will  talk  about  other  matters  ; another  time,  if  it 
interests  you.” 

“ It  interests  me  very  much  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ What,”  continued  Rowden,  “ becomes  of  the  money  if  Miss 
Arnold  gets  married?  I see  he  has  gone  round  to  the  stables.” 

“ It  is  settled  on  her  absolutely,  but,  of  course,  I should  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.” 

“ Of  course  not ! Then  the  position  is  this.  As  long  as  Miss 
Arnold  lives  and  does  not  get  married,  you  draw  the  interest  on 
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twenty  thousand  pounds.  If — which  heaven  forbid  ! — she  should  die, 
you  receive  fifteen  thousand  pounds  from  the  insurance  office.” 

“ Exactly  so.” 

“ If  she  marries  you  get  nothing  from  any  one — I should  certainly 
not  let  her  get  married.  But  here  comes  Mr.  Leighton.” 

Mr.  Arnold  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  to  Rowden 
that  if  his  daughter  married  the  Count  de  Villebois,  that  disinterested 
nobleman  was  willing  to  leave  her  dowry  untouched,  or  to  place 
an  equal  sum  at  her  father’s  disposal. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIETY  AT  ST.  OUEN. 

The  day  after  this  long  conversation,  on  the  subject  of  life 
insurance,  Mr.  Arnold  had  a great  deal  to  do.  He  had  to  attend 
a steeplechase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Ouen,  on  which  he  had 
laid  a little  money,  and  for  which  he  had  even  entered  a couple  of 
horses  (“  Bataclan,”  by  “Feu  d’Enfer,”  out  of  “ Poppet,”  and  “ Flick  et 
Flock,”  by  “ Mossoo,”  out  of  “Mademoiselle  Maupin”);  he  proposed 
to  call  upon  his  daughter  at  the  convent ; and  in  the  evening  Alfred 
Leighton,  Dr.  Rowden,  and  M.  de  Villebois  were  to  dine  with  him. 

At  the  first  day’s  meeting  “Bataclan”  lost  his  race,  Mr.  Arnold 
lost  his  bets,  and  there  was  a dark  shade  on  that  gentleman’s  coun- 
tenance as  he  walked  from  the  stand  to  the  stables,  and  proceeded 
to  abuse  his  groom.  The  groom,  who  was  groom,  trainer,  and 
several  other  things  all  in  one,  declared  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  and 
attributed  “Bataclan’s”  failure  to  some  defect  in  the  animal’s 
character.  He  had  been  tried  at  everything.  At  hunting,  at  flat 
racing,  and  now  at  steeplechasing,  and  could  be  trained  to  nothing, 
argued  the  groom.  “ Hosses  have  so  much  to  learn,”  he  concluded, 
“ and  when  they  knows  it,  it’s  time  to  die  ! ” 

This  melancholy  view  of  equine  existence  did  not  seem  to  be 
shared  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  sold  “ Bataclan  ” that  very  afternoon  to 
the  Count  de  Villebois  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  being 
one  thousand  five  hundred  more  than  he  had  given  for  him  a year 
and  a half  before. 

This  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  Mr.  Arnold  to  pay  the  bets 
he  owed  to  a variety  of  captains,  and  colonels,  and  knights  at  arms, 
by  whom  St.  Ouen  is  infested  during  the  season,  and  who  at  that 
watering  place  of  ill  fame  make  frantic  and  sometimes  disastrous 
endeavours  to  live  largely  upon  small  means. 
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However,  there  was  to  be  another  race  the  day  following ; and  if 
he  made  nothing  by  that,  Mr.  Arnold  resolved  to  sell  his  second 
steeplechaser  (“Flick  et  Flock”)  to  young  Leighton,  who  had 
already  shown  himself  well  disposed  towards  the  animal.  There  had 
even  been  some  talk  of  Leighton’s  riding  him — a proceeding  to 
which  Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  laid  against  the  horse,  saw  no  objection; 
for  he  knew  that  Leighton  was  far  from  being  an  experienced  jockey, 
and  thought  it  unlikely  that  he  would  be  a match  even  for  such  inferior 
riders  as  were  to  be  found  at  the  races  of  St.  Ouen. 

“ A man  who  has  horses  to  sell,  and  a rich  and  pretty  daughter  to 
marry,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  on,”  reflected  Rowden,  when  he  saw 
the  use  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  was  turning  his  two-sided  position. 
“ If  I were  only  a soft-hearted  man  and  had  a little  money,  that 
Norman  colt  would  be  planted  on  me,  beyond  a doubt.” 

He,  at  the  same  time,  blamed  Mr.  Arnold  for  occupying  himself 
with  such  trifles,  and  resolved  to  speak  to  him  seriously,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  about  the  insurance  office. 

To  do  Mr.  Arnold  strict  justice,  he  was  not  quite  conscious — 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  become  conscious  of  the  part  he 
was  playing  in  connection  with  his  daughter,  and  towards  his 
daughter’s  admirers.  In  fact,  Alfred  Leighton  had  not  yet  declared 
himself  in  that  character,  while,  as  for  the  Count,  because  he  had 
proposed  for  Sophie  and  had  not  been  accepted,  was  that  any  reason 
why  Mr.  Arnold  should  not  sell  him  a horse — and  a horse  that  was 
something  like  a horse  too,  and  worth  very  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Arnold 
had  asked  for  it  ? 

“ Your  horse  ran  admirably,”  said  the  good-natured  Count,  after 
he  had  agreed  to  purchase  it.  “ If  the  prize  had  been  not  for  mere 
swiftness,  but  for  grace  and  beauty,  ‘ Bataclan  ’ would  certainly  have 
carried  it  away.” 

This  unsportsmanlike  observation,  which  might  have  been  intended 
as  a sarcasm,  but  was,  in  fact,  uttered  in  all  sincerity,  caused  Mr. 
Arnold  to  stare,  Alfred  Leighton  to  smile,  and  Dr.  Rowden  to  laugh 
outright. 

“ It  appears  that  I have  uttered  an  amusing  remark,  without 
knowing  it,”  said  M.  de  Villebois. 

Rowden  thereupon  apologised,  blaming  himself,  and  the  English 
nation  generally,  for  taking  so  purely  practical  a view  of  the  qualities 
of  a horse. 

“ I am  going  for  a short  walk  with  Mr.  Leighton,”  called  out 
Mr.  Arnold.  “ If  I don’t  see  you  before,  we  shall  meet  at  dinner.” 
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Mr.  Arnold  and  his  young  friend  commenced  their  promenade  by 
going  to  the  stables  to  have  a look  at  “ Flick  et  Flock,”  and  were 
indulging  in  learned  discourse  respecting  that  eminent  steeplechaser’s 
points  and  paces,  when  Captain  Fludyer  lounged  in,  with  a large 
riding  whip  in  his  hand,  and  an  enormous  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

“ Hew  d’ye  do,  Arnold?”  began  the  Captain.  ‘‘So  you  have  sold 
, Bataclan  ’ to  the  Count?  He  will  win  a lot  of  money  with  him  !” 

“ He  doesn’t  want  to  win  a lot  of  money  with  him,”  replied  Arnold. 
“ He  wants  the  horse  for  his  own  riding.” 

“ Well,  I hope  he’ll  like  him,”  continued  the  Captain.  “ And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  ‘ Flick  et  Flock,’  the  illustrious  offspring  of 
‘ Mossoo  ’ and  ‘ Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ? ’ Who  was  ‘ Mossoo,’ 
Arnold  ? I know  who  ‘ Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ’ was,  for  I sold 
her  to  you  myself.  But  the  famous  ‘ Mossoo  ’ ? Is  there  anything 
about  him  in  the  ‘ Stud  Book  ’ ? ” 

“ Quite  as  much  as  there  is  about  you  in  the  ‘ Army  List,’  ” replied 
Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Oh,  no ; you’ll  find  the  date  of  my  commision  in  the  ‘Army  List.’” 

“ The  only  commission  you  ever  had,”  insisted  Mr.  Arnold,  “was 
so  much  per  cent,  on  selling  horses.” 

“No,  I was  in  the  service,  but  I couldn’t  stand  the  discipline. 
I am  like  ‘ Bataclan.’  Regular  training  does  not  suit  me.” 

“ It  suits  ‘ Flick  et  Flock.’  I never  saw  a horse  in  better  con- 
dition.” 

“Yes,  the  son  of  ‘Mossoo’  looks  well,”  acknowledged  Captain 
Fludyer.  “ But  he  won’t  win  ! Not  the  ghost  of  a chance  ! Are 
you  backing  himi  yourself?  No,  you  old  rascal!  You  know  better.” 

“ I have  put  all  the  money  on  him  I can  afford,  and  a little  more,” 
answered  Mr.  Arnold;  “and  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Leighton — let  me 
introduce  you ; Mr.  Leighton,  Captain  Fludyer — is  going  to  back 
him  on  my  recommendation.” 

“ I think  he  has  a very  good  chance,”  said  Leighton.  “ At  least  he 
might  have,  only  Mr.  Arnold  has  suggested  that  I should  ride  him.” 

“ Have  you  insured  your  life  for  its  full  value,  and  made  the  policy 
over  to  our  friend?”  asked  Captain  Fludyer. 

“Oh,  the  horse  can  carry  me  well  enough  I”  answered  Alfred; 
“ I am  a light-weight,  and  the  jumps  are  not  very  formidable.  I 
have  done  worse  things  in  India.  Were  you  ever  in  India?” 

“No,”  replied  Fludyer,  “ I served  chiefly  in  Spain.  You  have 
ridden  steeplechases  before  then,  have  you?” 

“No,  I have  not.  But  I don’t  think  there  is  much  mystery  in 
the  art.”. 
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“ Not  on  our  courses  at  all  events.  Everything  is  straight  and 
simple  enough.  Ride  as  if  you  had  a pretty  girl  in  front  and  a bailitf 
behind,  and  you  will  come  in  all  right.  You  can’t  bet  against 
yourself,  or  I would  back  you.” 

“ I will  back  myself  if  you  like,  for  a trifle.  Five  pounds  against 
fifteen  ?” 

“ Done,”  said  Captain  Fludyer,  who  forthwith  booked  the  bet. 

“ He  will  never  pay  you,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  as  they  walked  on. 

“ Hullo,  Arnold,”  said  a cool,  collected,  rather  surly-looking 
Englishman,  with  curly  whiskers  and  a wall-eye,  whom  they  next  met. 
“ What’s  up  ? Are  you  going  to  wash  your  mouth  out  ?” 

“Not  just  now,”  answered  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Will  you  smoke,  then  ? ” 

“No,  not  at  present.” 

“ I never  saw  such  a fellow,”  exclaimed  the  new  comer  (he  was  an 
ex-gentlernan  of  sporting  propensities,  known  as  Captain  Thorpe). 
“ Won’t  smoke  and  won’t  drink  ! How  you  must  swear  !” 

“ Here  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  turf,”  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  a French  Marquis,  in  the  disguise  of  an  English  groom,  came 
towards  them.  “ Eh^  bien^  Marqiiis  ? comment  ca  va  V' 

“ Ca  va  mat  I ye  viens  dii  paddock,”  answered  the  Maniuis, 
cherche  partont  mofi  jockey;  les  lads  ne  savent pas  on  ce  sacre  Bill  est 
parti  I 11  doit  etre  siir  le  loose.  11  sera  drunk  comme  un  lord,  et  moi 
je  serai  nowhere,  dest  un  dam  fool.” 

“ Our  horses  carry  the  English  language  with  them  wherever  they 
go,”  said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“Yes,”  replied  Leighton,  “at  least  enough  to  swear  by.  Who  are 
these  two  men  ?” 

“The  one  in  undress  uniform  is  an  African  officer.  Major  Raccroc, 
of  the  chasseurs  hidighies,  who  is  going  to  ride  in  one  of  the  steeple- 
chases ; his  companion,  the  Englishman,  is  Bill  Bingham,  a returned 
convict,  who,  before  he  came  over  here — he  can’t  show  at  Tattersall’s 
now — used  to  bet  on  commission  for  some  of  the  first  men  on  the  Turf 
The  French  officer — who,  by  the  way,  rides  like  a mountebank,  and 
will  rupture  himself  at  the  water-jump  if  he  does  not  fall  off  before — 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  is  conversing  with  one  of  the  untitled 
nobility  of  England,  and  is  astonished  at  the  coarseness  of  his 
manners  and  the  colour  of  his  nails.” 

“ Who  are  the  yellow-haired  ladies  in  the  open  carriage,  laughing 
and  drinking  champagne?” 

“You  must  particularise.” 

“The  fourth  carriage  on  the  left.  The  horsey  marquis  has  just 
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passed  it.  The  officer  and  the  returned  convict  have  now  stopped  to 
speak  to  them.” 

“Oh,  they  are  queer.  Shall  I introduce  you?” 

“ No,  thank  you.” 

“ They  are  Englishwomen — wives  whose  husbands  have  gone 
astray.” 

“ And  who  think  they  cannot  do  better  than  follow  their  example  ! 

I suppose  there  is  not  much  society  here  ? Miss  Arnold  must  some- 
times find  it  dull.” 

“ I daresay  she  would  find  it  very  dull,”  replied  the  father,  “ if  she 
were  not  at  school.  But  she  seems  to  like  it.  I don’t  see  her  very 
often,  but  she  does  pay  me  a visit  now  and  then.  Perhaps  she  will 
to-day.” 

Alfred  betrayed  no  emotion,  but  replied  with  studied  calmness  that 
he  should  be  delighted  to  meet  Miss  Arnold  again. 

And  Sophie  on  her  side  ? he  asked  himself  Sophie  who  had  not 
answered  him,  who  had  perhaps  taken  offence  at  his  writing  to  her 
at  all.  Even  if  she  said  nothing  to  her  father  about  the  letter,  which, 
on  reflection,  Alfred  considered  more  than  probable,  she  must,  he 
thought,  feel  some  sort  of  resentment  against  him,  or  she  would  at 
least  have  sent  him  a word  of  reply. 

Alfred’s  meditations  were  broken  in  upon  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bilious-looking  man  in  the  white 
choker  who  was  coming  towards  them  was  the  Rev.  Japhet  Stickney, 
a Low  Church  clergyman,  who  claimed  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
English  colony  at  St.  Ouen.” 

“ Has  he  not  a black  eye?”  asked  Alfred. 

“He  has  two  black  eyes,  or  ought  to  have,”  answered  Mr.  Arnold. 
“ He  had  last  week,  and  they  looked  then  as  if  they  would  last  him 
some  time.  The  Rev.  Luckthorpe  Roydon,  our  High  Church  clergy- 
man, dropped  into  him.  But  he  must  have  had  them  painted ; they 
scarcely  show  at  all  to-day.” 

“Two  clergymen  fighting!”  exclaimed  Alfred.  “What  was  the 
dispute  about?” 

“ Oh,  they’re  always  fighting  over  here  ! This  time  Stickney,  who 
has  set  up  a chapel  of  his  own  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop, 
accused  Roydon  in  a sermon  of  having  been  thirty  years  absent  from 
his  living,  where  he  gets  all  his  duty  done  for  forty  pounds  a year  by 
a curate.  Roydon,  without  answering  the  charge,  preached  a sermon 
on  the  text,  ‘ My  enemies  are  as  the  hairs  of  my  head  ’ — in  ironical 
allusion  to  Stickney,  who  is  bald.  Stickney  then  took  for  his  text, 
‘ The  drunkards  made  songs  about  me  ’ — Roydon  drinks ; and  I think 
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it  was  Roydon  after  that  who  delivered  a discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  particular  kind  of  sinners  who  are  specially  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  referred  to  certain 
goings  on  with  Miss  Priscilla  Foljambe — Pussy  Foljambe,  as  they  call 
her,  late  of  the  Strand  Theatre.  She  has  four  hundred  a-year  allowed 
her  by  Lord  Glenlivat’s  wife’s  family,  to  live  quietly  over  here ; and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  has  been  seen  about  with  both  the  reverend  gentle- 
men.” 

“ They  hold,  no  doubt,  that  their  office  is  sacred,”  remarked  Alfred, 
“ whatever  they  themselves  may  be.  That  is  a doctrine  on  which 
they  ought  to  lay  very  particular  stress.” 

“ And  their  example  after  all  cannot  do  much  harm ; they  have 
gone  too  far  for  that.” 

Yes,  thought  Alfred,  but  a clergyman  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  iminjurious,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  even  that  he  should  serve  the 
possibly  useful  purpose  of  a frightful  warning. 

“You  know  this  road?”  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  Leighton,  when  they 
had  walked  together  some  little  distance  in  silence. 

“Not  exactly.” 

“ Well,  you  know  that  building.  Where  did  you  go  the  other  day  ?” 

“Oh,  the  Convent  of  the  Augustines.  I could  scarcely  see  it 
through  the  trees.  You  mean  to  call  there?” 

“Yes,  if  you  don’t  mind  the  walk.” 

“ Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,”  said  Alfred,  absently.  ...  1 
mean  that  it  is  no  great  distance,  and  that  I shall  be  most  happy,”  he 
suddenly  added. 

A la  hon7ie  hmre  r exclaimed  Mr.  Arnold,  good  humouredly. 

Alfred  Leighton  did  not  prove  himself  a brilliant  conversationalist 
during  the  next  few  minutes.  In  fact  he  scarcely  spoke  until  they 
reached  the  convent  gates. 


( To  be  contijiued.) 


A Man  of  the  Crowd  to 
Charles  Dickens, 

AM  but  one  of  many  ; never  saw 
Thy  face,  or  heard  the  voice  that  now  is  stilled. 
My  spirit  is  but  little  apt  to  awe 
Of  lofty-perched  mortality ; and  yet 
My  heart  is  heavy  with  a keen  regret, 

Mine  eyes  with  unaccustomed  tears  are  filled. 

We  of  the  throng  lead  little  lives,  apart 
From  all  the  genial  stir  and  glow  of  art. 

The  comradeship  of  genius,  and  the  breath 

Of  that  large  life  to  which  our  low-pulsed  life  is  death. 

Slow-footed,  bowed,  we  toil  through  narrow  ways, 

And  linger  out  our  dull  and  unrecorded  days. 

But  thou  ! — thou  had’st  an  eye  to  mark 
The  feeble  light  that  burned  within  our  dark ; 

A sympathy  as  wide  as  heaven’s  free  air ; 

A glance  as  bright 
As  heaven’s  own  light. 

That,  pure  amid  pollution,  pierceth  everywhere. 

Not  beggary’s  rags,  not  squalor’s  grime. 

The  crust  of  ignorance,  the  stain  of  crime, 

Gould  hide  from  thee  the  naked  human  soul. 

Thou  had’st  our  Shakespeare’s  ken,  and  Howard’s  heart; 
Not  puppets  we,  God’s  poor,  to  play  our  part 
On  thy  mimetic  stage,  mere  foils  grotesque. 

Apt  adjuncts  of  thine  art’s  bright  picturesque. 

Our  loves,  our  hates,  our  hopes  and  fears. 

Our  sins  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears. 

To  thee  were  real  as  to  us,  who  knew 
That  thou  would’st  limn  them  with  a hand  as  true 
And  tender  in  its  touch,  as  though  it  drew 
The  finer  traits  and  passions  of  thy  peers. 

That  sense  so  sure,  that  wit  so  strong, 

Did  battle  on  our  side  against  the  oppressor’s  wrong, 
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Because  thine  honest  heart  did  burn  with  scorn 
Of  high-perched  insolence  ever)"\vhere  ; 

And  knightly,  though  unknighted,  thou  did’st  dare 
To  champion  the  feeble  and  forlorn. 

Though  not  in  fairy  forest,  leaguered  tower. 

By  haunted  lake,  or  startled  Beauty’s  bower, 

Did’st  thou  go  seeking  them  ; but  in  foul  lairs 
Not  else  remembered  even  in  good  men’s  prayers. 

In  hidden  haunts  of  cruelty,  where  no  light. 

Save  of  thy  sympathy,  pierced  the  night. 

Thence,  though  the  source  might  all  unlovely  seem. 

Unfit  for  painter’s  touch  or  poet’s  dream  ; 

Thou,  painter-poet  as  thou  wert,  did’st  draw 
d'he  hidden  beauty  meaner  eyes  ne’er  saw ; 

But  which,  set  forth  upon  thy  living  page. 

Drew  all  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  an  unthinking  age. 

All  inarticulate  we  ; thou  wert  our  voice  ; 

Thou  in  our  poor  rejoicing  didst  rejoice. 

Smile  gently  with  our  pitiful  mirth,  and  grieve 

When  Pain,  our  chill  familiar,  plucked"  each  ragged  sleeve. 

Therefore  we  loved  thee,  better  than  we  knew, 

Old  friend  and  true. 

Thy  silent  passing  to  an  honoured  tomb 

Has  filled  a people’s  heart  with  more  than  fleeting  gloom. 

Moreover,  thou  did’st  bring  us  of  thy  best. 

Thou,  with  the  great  an  honoured  guest. 

And  treasured  by  the  chiefs  of  birth  and  brain. 

To  simple  and  unlearned  souls  wert  plain. 

Tiie  common  heart  on  thine  enchantment  hung. 

While  genius,  stooping  from  her  heights. 

Lent  to  the  lowest  her  delights, 

And  spake  to  each  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

Who  now  like  thee  shall  lighten  human  care  ? 

By  words  where  mirth  with  pathos  meets, 

By  most  delectable  conceits. 

Thou  gav’st  us  laughter  that  our  babes  might  share ; 

And  jollity,  that  had  no  touch  of  shame. 

No  satyr’s  brand  besmirches  thy  fair  fame. 

Thy  meteor  fancy,  by  its  quickening  sleight. 

Peopled  our  world  vdth  creatures  of  delight. 

Not  phantoms  they,  but  very  friends  they  seem. 
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Dear  and  familiar  as  are  few 
Of  those  around  us ; all  too  true 
And  quick  for  shadows  of  Romance’s  dream. 

Most  human-hearted  they,  or  grave  or  gay, 

But  touched  with  that  unspeakable  impress 
Of  genius,  airy  wit,  rare  tenderness. 

That  marks  them  as  thine  own  (e’en  so  a ray 
Of  sunset  glory  magnifies 
Familiar  beauties  to  our  eyes) — 

So  touched,  they  in  our  memories  live  for  aye. 

Unaged  by  time  and  sacred  from  decay. 

The  friends  we  cherish  pass,  the  foes  we  hate ; 

All  living  things  towards  Death’s  portal  move ; 

Not  even  thee  a nation’s  pride  and  love 
Could  keep  from  that  dark  gate. 

But  these,  thy  creatures,  cannot  die  : 

Companions  of  all  generations,  they 

Shall  keep  thy  mem’ry  from  decay 
More  surely  than  that  glorious  grave  where  thou  dost  lie. 
Therefore,  let  critic  carp  or  bigot  prate, 

Sniff  fault  or  folly  here  or  there. 

Contemn  thy  creed,  or  thee  declare 
Not  wholly  wise,  or  something  less  than  great. 

Thou  hast  the  people’s  heart,  that  few  may  gain ; 

Not  yielded  to  mere  strenuous  might  of  brain. 

Prowess  of  arm,  or  force  of  will. 

But  to  the  strong  and  true  and  tender  soul, 

The  human  in  excelsis,  that  can  thrill 
Through  all  humanity’s  pulses,  till  the  whole 
Great  scattered  brotherhood  again  is  one. 

N o chill  star-radiance  thine ; thou  art  a sun 
Of  central  warmth ; lord  of  our  smiles  and  tears. 

An  uncrowned  king  of  men  through  all  the  years. 


E.  J.  Milliken. 


With  a Show  in  the  North. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MARK  LEMON. 


No.  II.— A RAMBLE  ON  WHEELS, 


MLIKE  the  chapter  much,”  I said  the  ne.xt  morning, 
handing  my  friend  the  MS.  which  he  had  placed  in  my 
hands  over  night. 

“ Is  it  too  long  ? ” 


“ I don’t  pretend  to  be  a descriptive  writer.  I hope  this  may  be 
my  last  effort.” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I like  your  title.” 

“ ‘The  Taffeta  Petticoat?’  I thought  it  rather  novel.  The  story 
all  turns  upon  the  colour  and  character  of  that  particular  article  of 
dress.” 

“ Of  all  the  titles  of  your  works,  I like  more  than  any  other  that  of 
Hearts  are  Trumps." 

“ Did  I ever  tell  you  how  the  story  suggested  itself  to  me  ? ” 

“Yes;  but  I have  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  incident.  You 
shall  give  me  a second  edition  of  it,  if  you  will.” 

“ By-and-by,  when  we  are  reposing  comfortably  in  our  chariot.” 

Here  we  are  interrupted  by  Bardolph  and  Shallov/,  who  come  in  to 
breakfast,  with  the  daily  papers  (containing  notices  of  the  performance 
of  the  previous  night),  and  letters  for  “Falstaff.”  These  latter  are 
of  far  deeper  interest  to  Sir  John  than  the  papers,  which  Bardolph 
and  Shallow  eagerly  devour,  extolling  this  editor  in  mock  heroics, 
and  damning  with  faint  praise  the  other.  Shallow  pretends  to  be 
\’ery  bitter  against  the  press  for  the  ignominious  way  in  which  he  is 
overlooked.  We  have  a smart  discussion  upon  the  equivocal  com- 
pliments which  Bardolph  receives  for  the  “ make-up  of  his  nose.” 

“ That  nose  of  thine,”  remarks  Shallow,  “ seems  to  get  into  the 
editorial  head.” 

“I  would  it  were  in  the  editorial  stomach.” 

“ Ah,  then  indeed  woula  the  press  be  heart-burned,”  responds 
Shallow.  “Sir  John  Falstaff,  a word  with  you.” 
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“ Ah,  Shallow,  give  you  good  time  of  day,”  says  Mark  Lemon, 
looking  up  from  his  letters.  ‘‘  Shall  we  to  breakfast  ? Give  me  a 
cup  of  coffee.” 

Thus  breakfast  commences,^  accompanied  by  a rattle  of  harmless 
fun  and  apt  Falstaffian  quotation.  The  end  of  the  morning  meal 
brings  the  carriage  ordered  over  night.  Bardolph  and  Shallow  leave 
us,  to  explore  Edinburgh  on  foot.  Falstaff  and  the  amateur  impre- 
sario are  of  a lazier  habit  of  body.  The  holiday  feeling  has  taken 
too  firm  a hold  upon  them,  for  anything  but  an  idle,  lolling,  easy, 
dreamy  indulgence  on  wheels. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a particularly  intel- 
ligent driver,  who  was  evidently  proud  of  his  fare^ 

“Tell  us  all  you  know,”  said  Mark  Lemon,  as  he  got  into  the 
conveyance ; “ tell  us  all  you  know,  and  stop  at  any  place  of  special 
interest.  When  you  have  driven  us  where  you  please,  then  we  will 
direct  you.  We  have  a call  to  make.” 

The  coachman  obeyed  these  instructions  with  great  tact  and 
judgment.  Whether  he  told  us  all  he  knew,  or  more,  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  was  an  excellent  showman,  and  the  little  present  of 
“ Falstaff,”  with  some  kindly  words  of  remembrance  written  therein, 
and  signed  “ Mark  Lemon,”  which  he  carried  home  that  day,  will 
now,  alas  ! more  than  ever  be  a cherished  memorial  of  Mark  Lemon’s 
visit  to  Scotland. 

Sandy  pointed  to  the  unfinished  monument  on  Calton  Hill,  as  “the 
national  disgrace.”  At  the  Castle  he  gave  us  an  example  of  his  read- 
ing and  intelligence  by  a shrewd  reference  to  the  stratagem  by  which 
Sir  William  Douglas  recovered  possession  of  the  place  in  1341.  A 
party  of  Sir  William’s  men,  dressed  as  sailors,  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  at  the  Castle  gate  with  a cartload  of  wine,  which  they  said 
had  just  arrived  by  land  at  Leith.  They  upset  the  cart  in  the  middle 
of  the  gate.  This  prevented  the  portcullis  from  being  lowered. 
A number  of  men,  who  had  been  placed  in  ambuscade  during  the 
night,  rushing  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  sailors,  the  garrison  was  put 
to  the  sword,  and  possession  of  the  Castle  regained. 

It  is  a grand  historical  romance,  the  history  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
The  past  and  present  are  characteristically  united  on  the  Castle  Hill 
by  a monumental  cross  to  the  officers  of  the  78th  Highlanders  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea.  There  are  some  curious  old  buildings  here.  A 
cannon  ball  still  sticks  in  the  side  of  a house  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  This  suggestive  memorial  of 
former  days  no  doubt  found  its  present  resting-place  during  that 
stormy  time  when  the  Castle  was  held  for  the  King  by  General 
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Grant,  and  the  town  and  Holyrood  were  in  possession  of  Prince 
Charles. 

From  Castle  Hill  you  get  a fine  view  of  the  Grass  Market,  the 
site  of  public  executions  in  the  old  days.  Captain  John  Porteous 
was  hanged  here  to  a dyer’s  pole.  His  crime  was  that  of  intercepting 
an  attempt  at  rescue  during  the  execution  of  a smuggler.  He  fired 
upon  the  mob  without  warning.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  but 
the  people  seized  the  officer  and  hanged  him.  The  incident  is 
graphically  narrated  in  the  “ Heart  of  Midlothian.”  There  is  still  a 
cross  on  the  pavement  where  the  gallows  stood. 

A topographical  or  historic  notice  of  the  district  is  quite  outside 
the  pale  of  this  paper ; but  there  are  a few  incidents  of  general 
interest  which  I venture  to  print  in  this  place,  some  of  which  Sandy 
told  us,  some  of  which  we  marked  in  our  “ Murray’s  Guide.” 
Formerly  butter  and  provisions  were  weighed  before  they  were 
allowed  to  come  into  the  city.  The  weigh-house  was  at  the  top  of 
West  Bow,  but  in  1822  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  public 
entry  of  George  IV.  Lord  Ruthven  lived  in  the  West  Bow.  The 
street  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Covenanter  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  occupied  chiefly  by  smiths  and  pewterers.  It  was 
from  this  association  that  the  Covenanters  got  the  name  of  the  Bow- 
head  saints.  In  James  Court  was  the  house  of  David  Hume,  and 
afterwards  that  of  James  Boswell,  who  entertained  Johnson  there  in 
1773.  The  house  was  burnt  down  in  1859.  In  the  Covenanter’s 
Close  was  situated  a tavern  much  frequented  by  lawyers  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  here  that  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  placed  for  signature  in  1840. 

Finding  my  companion.  Sir  John,  suddenly  raising  his  hat  in  the 
street,  and  seeing  no  response  from  the  window  to  which  his  eyes 
were  directed,  I found  that  he  was  doing  homage  to  a quaint  old 
gabled  house,  projecting  into  a narrow  street.  It  was  John  Knox’s 
house,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  “ Lofe  God  abofe  al  things,  and  yi 
neighbours  as  yiself.”  At  the  corner  there  is  a figure  of  the 
reformer  preaching  to  the  people.  Knox  narrowly  escaped  assassi- 
nation in  this  house  from  a shot  fired  at  him  through  the  window. 
He  died  here  in  1572.  The  respect  which  the  Scotch  show  for  their 
great  men  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  disregard  of  the  English  for 
houses  and  places  which  should  be  sacred  to  the  memories  of  men 
who  have  made  themselves  and  their  country  famous  throughout  the 
world.  The  poet  Gay  lived  in  Edwin  Street  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury. 
He  resided  at  Queensbury  House,  which  was  then  a beautiful  build- 
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ing.  It  was  dismantled  in  1801,  and  is  now  used  as  a house  of 
refuge. 

At  Holyrood  we  found  a guide  as  clever  and  intelligent  as  our 
cabman.  We  had  not  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the  abbey  many 
minutes  before  the  discreet  and  appreciative  Scot  in  charge  asked  if 
he  had  not  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Falstaff. 

“You  have,”  said  Mark  Lemon,  bowing  to  the  guide,  and  address- 
ing him  in  his  blandest  manner. 

No  fat  man  (“a  gross  fat  man,  fat  as  butter,”  Mark  Lemon  has 
written  himself  down  in  sundry  albums)  ever  carried  himself  more 
gracefully  than  my  companion.  The  wave  of  his  hand  in  a friendly 
adieu  was  quite  regal.  His  manner  was  charmingly  sympathetic,  and 
more  especially  with  young  people.  Children  and  dogs  were  always 
his  friends.  It  was  indeed  a characteristic  of  the  old  Punch  men,  their 
love  of  children,  and  the  youthful  fashion  of  their  amusements.  Leap- 
frog and  rounders  were  popular  games  with  J errold  and  Dickens. 

“ I am  proud  and  delighted  to  see  you.  Sir,”  said  the  keeper  of  the 
abbey,  “ you  have  afforded  me  many  an  hour’s  pleasure  through  your 
famous  publication.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Sir,  to  present  you  with  a 
photograph  of  the  abbey  my  happiness  will  be  increased.” 

“ Your  words  gratify  me  much,”  said  Mark  Lemon;  “ permit  me  to 
offer  you  a card  in  return.” 

“Thank  you.  Sir;  you  may  rely  on  it  I shall  come  and  see  you 
to-night  and  bring  my  family.” 

Further  compliments  were  exchanged,  and  we  had  a fund  of  infor- 
mation from  the  attendant  concerning  Holyrood.  As,  however,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  place  than  has  been  said  before,  I 
venture  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  readers,  who  can  easily  get  up 
the  history  for  themselves.  Mark  Lemon  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  Rizzio  incident,  and  we  planned  out  the  tragedy  in  detail,  as 
hundreds  had  done  before  us,  and  without  quite  satisfying  ourselves 
upon  all  the  historical  particulars  of  the  murder.  We  certainly  did  not 
believe  in  that  sanguinary-looking  stain  on  the  stairs,  though  we  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  industry  of  the  single  artist  whose  single 
brush  had  done  so  much  in  the  portrait  decorations  of  the  picture 
gallery. 

“ Hepworth  Dixon  should  tell  the  story  of  Holyrood,”  I remarked. 

“ It  is  worth  doing,”  said  Mark  Lemon  ; “ but  what  we  want,  in 
sketches  of  a place  like  this,  in  addition  to  the  mere  written  history 
of  the  past,  are  the  recollections  of  some  old  and  observant  man  who 
has  lived  near  it  all  his  life.  Just  imagine  what  I could  tell  in  my 
short  time  about  London.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
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within  my  memor)'  are  marvellous.  It  would  make  an  interesting 
volume ; and  be  additionally  attractive,  done  in  a sort  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  style.  Let  a man  go  to  sleep  in  his  own  house,  say  fifty  years 
ago,  under  mysterious  circumstances  that  could  be  worked  out ; let 
him  be  awakened  now,  send  him  forth,  and  let  him  recount  by  the 
light  of  half  a century  ago  the  changes  that  have  gone  on  during  his 
trance.” 

It  had  always  been  one  of  Mark  Lemon’s  fondest  hopes,  that  before 
he  died  he  would  have  time  to  write  his  personal  recollections  of 
London.  He  made  an  important  step  in  this  direction  when  he  pre- 
pared and  delivered  his  lectures  on  London,  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  London  Society,,  and  were  finally  made  up  into  a 
pleasant  book  (which  has  gone  through  one  large  edition),  called 
“Up  and  Down  the  London  Streets.”  I call  to  mind  a notable 
Sunday  which  I spent  with  the  author  in  Bedford  Street,  and  some 
curious  topographical  incidents,  which  I hope  to  reproduce  in  my 
next  ^hapten 

Meanwhile  we  rattle  down  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  alight  for 
luncheon  at  the  “ Waterloo,”  where  we  find  half-a-dozen  albums 
with  polite  requests  for  autographs.  Amongst  these  is  an  interesting 
book  from  the  guide  who  had  been  so  attentive  to  Falstaff  at  Holy- 
rood.  There  are  several  cards  upon  our  table,  one  of  them  has  been 
left  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  editor  of  The  Scotsman,  a distinguished 
journalist,  who  a few  years  ago  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
citizens  a splendid  testimonial  of  their  esteem.  Mr.  Russell  is  a 
remarkable  man,  his  journal  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  newspapers. 
An  account  of  the  management  of  The  Scotsman  would  form  a parti- 
cularly interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  journalism.  Through  a 
special  telegraph  wire  the  paper  is  supplied  by  its  own  staff  in  London 
with  a daily  report  of  Parliament.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
debate  of  each  night  may  be  found  on  the  Edinburgh  breakfast  tables 
the  next  morning.  There  is  no  more  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
enterprise  and  ability  which  characterise  the  management  of  the  pro- 
vincial press  in  these  days,  than  the  striking  equality  of  the  information 
contained  in  a London  paper  and  a journal  published  several  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  metropolis.  The  Scotsman  sometimes  even 
anticipates  London  with  a piece  of  important  news.  The  Irish  Times 
is  frequently  in  advance  of  its  London  namesake.  The  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle  had  a special  train  from  London  to  convey  its 
reporters  from  a recent  boat-race  on  the  Thames.  During  the  visit 
of  the  British  Association,  the  proprietors  engaged  a whole  staff  of 
London  press  men,  essayists,  and  shorthand  writers,  that  the  fullest 
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justice  might  be  done  to  the  wise  men  and  their  sayings.  I might 
mention  a dozen  other  newspapers  equally  deserving,  and  I should 
do  so  if  this  were  a treatise  on  provincial  journalism,  which  it  is  not. 
The  country  press  wants  an  historian;  he  would  have  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  story  to  tell.  The  oldest-established  newspapers  are 
in  the  provinces,  and  some  of  them  have  had  famous  men  as  editors. 
De  Quincey,  I believe,  conducted  a paper  in  Cumberland.  Many  of 
our  best  men  in  London  made  their  first  appearances  in  country 
newspapers.  Mark  Lemon  wrote  his  first  paragraph  for  The 
Stamford  Mercury.  He  spent  some  years  of  his  early  life  in 
Lincolnshire. 

After  luncheon  we  received  a visit  from  Mr.  Peter  Fraser,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  agreeable  society 
we  returned  a call  from  Mr.  Edmonston,  of  the  well-known  publishing 
firm.  Mr.  Fraser  thought  it  a coincidence  worth  mentioning,  that 
having  recently  been  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace,  his  first  official 
act  was  to  assist  in  granting  a licence  for  the  performance  of  Falstaff 
by  his  old  friend  Mark  Lemon.  Mr.  Fraser  talked  of  former  days 
when  Mark  Lemon  visited  Scotland  for  the  first  time.  It  was  during 
the  appearance  of  the  amateur  actors  who  played  for  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
The  justice  called  to  mind  a red-letter  evening  at  Liverpool,  during 
that  famous  tour,  when  Dickens  was  particularly  bright,  and  genial, 
and  humorous.  The  author  of  “ Pickwick  ” in  those  days  was  a lithe, 
active  man,  full  of  nervous  energy  and  physical  power.  On  this  red- 
letter  evening  he  gave  his  friends  a never-to-be-forgotten  instance  of 
his  athletic  skill,  by  jumping  over  the  broad  back  of  his  brother 
player,  Mark  Lemon.  Sir  John  Falstaff  remembered  the  incident, 
and  laughed  heartily,  as  other  memories  of  those  happy  days  came 
back  to  him. 

“ It  was  hard  work,  though,”  he  remarked,  shaking  his  head, 
“ harder  than  Falstaff ; I often  had  to  rush  off  to  town  by  a mail 
train,  starting  immediately  after  the  performances,  and  get  back 
again  to  play  the  next  night.” 

Mark  Lemon  wished  to  see  the  literary  sanctuary  of  “ Old  Ebony.” 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Edmonston  thereupon  accompanied  us  to  the 
office  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  room,  the  table  and  chairs, 
used  by  Christopher  North,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  the  famous 
band  of  Scotch  authors,  are  still  preserved.  The  editor  of  Punch, 
with  unaffected  reverence,  sat  in  the  editorial  chair,  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  the  great  men  who  had  taken  sweet  counsel  together  in  the 
past.  The  founder  of  Punch  in  “ Old  Ebony’s  ” private  room  might 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  u 
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furnish  a suggestive  text  for  a ready  writer  possessing  a well-stored 
memory  of  the  literary  history  of  the  past  half  century. 

“You  cannot  wonder  at  the  Scotch  being  a proud  race,  vain  of 
their  country,  and  of  Edinburgh  in  particular,”  said  Falstaff,  when  he 
and  I were  once  more  alone  and  had  taken  up  our  shrewd  cabman 
again  for  another  short  drive  before  going  to  the  scene  of  the 
evening’s  performance,  “What  a grand  city  it  is ! What  rare  citizens !” 

“ Full  of  literary  feeling,”  I said. 

“ None  more  so,”  he  replied;  “what  tributes  to  literature  are  their 
monuments  of  Scott  and  Burns.” 

“This  is  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  house,”  said  the  driver,  pulling  up  oppo- 
site a substantial  unobtrusive  residence. 

“Thanks,  my  man,”  said  Falstaff,  quietly  raising  his  hat  to  the 
house  ; “ the  greatest  genius  of  this  century,  sir  ! ” 

“As  a poet  ?”  I asked. 

“ Both  as  poet  and  romance  writer.” 

“ It  is  a question  whether  his  stories  in  verse  would  not  have 
been  better  done  in  prose.” 

“A  matter  of  opinion,”  said  Falstaff;  “ I do  not  hold  it.  There  is 
a fashion  in  depreciating  Scott’s  poetry.  ‘ The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’ 
and  ‘ Marmion  ’ are  fine  specimens,  nevertheless.” 

An  incident  of  Canongate  made  a great  impression  upon  my  friend. 
Some  few  years  ago  a block  of  houses  fell  here,  killing  thirty-six 
people.  When  the  workmen  had  almost  despaired  of  rescuing  a boy 
who  was  still  almost  miraculously  alive  beneath  a weight  of  bricks  and 
timber,  a little  voice  suddenly  urged  them  on  to  fresh  exertions  : 
“ Heave  away,  chaps.  I’m  no  deed  yet,”  said  the  little  voice,  quite 
cheerily.  In  rebuilding  the  houses  the  lad  has  been  immortalised. 
The  principal  doorway  is  adorned  with  his  bust.  His  own  brave 
words  are  written  beneath  it.  The  Scotch  never  held  up  to  the  world 
a more  striking  example  of  their  courage  and  patience. 

“ I have  seen  nothing  in  all  Edinburgh  that  has  touched  me  more 
than  that  bust  in  Canongate,”  said  the  amateur  actor  when  we  reached 
the  hotel. 

Before  we  went  to  the  Hall  Mark  Lemon  repeated  to  me  his 
story  of  the  origin  of  Hearts  are  Trumps^  a drama  which  was  very 
successful  in  its  day,  and  might  be  brought  back  to  the  stage  with 
advantage  just  now.  I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  details, 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me,  Mark  Lemon’s  words  were  to  the 
following  purpose  : — 

“ One  day  I went  to  see  an  old  friend  of  mine, the  actor  (men- 

tioning the  name  of  a popular  and  deservedly-respected  comedian). 
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In  a corner  of  the  room  sat  a gentleman,  rather  dilapidated  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  yet  in  his  way  a presentable,  respectable-looking 
person,  not  over  fifty.  What  struck  me  more  particularly  about  the 
man  was  his  white  hair.  He  was  not  an  old  man,  but  his  hair  was 

as  white  as  the  tresses  of  Scott’s  Last  Minstrel.  My  friend did 

not  introduce  me,  and  presently  the  white-haired  decayed  gentleman 
left,  the  actor  shaking  hands  with  him  and  taking  quite  an  affectionate 
farewell.  When  the  stranger  had  gone,  my  friend  said,  ‘ Excuse  me, 

Mark,  that  is , the  gambler,  I never  introduce  him  to  my  friends  ; 

but  he  comes  here  whenever  he  pleases.  When  I was  a young  man 
and  struggling  hard  in  my  profession,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I never  forget  kind  actions ; he  is  down  on  his  luck  now,  hard  up, 
and  comes  here  to  have  a meal  whenever  he  wants  one.’  The 

incident  haunted  me.  ‘ And  that  is , is  it  ? ’ I said  to  myself  as 

I walked  home.  What  a career  I thought ; and  then  I began  to 
revolve  him  in  my  mind  with  a view  to  ‘ copy.’  He  was  a benevolent- 
looking  man,  not  at  all  like  a gambler,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow 

I should  have  taken  for . I wondered  if  he  were  married,  if 

he  had  a daughter,  and  if  they  knew  what  his  profession  was.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  to  build  up  the  story  of  a gambler  who  had  a 
daughter  living  away  from  town  in  happy  ignorance  of  her  father’s 
career.  And  this  is  how  it  came  about  that  I wrote  the  play  of 
Hearts  are  Trumps^  which  you  are  pleased  to  say  is  so  excellent 
a drama.  Another  curious  circumstance  connected  with  that  play. 
One  evening  I was  at  the  Adel  phi  Theatre  with  Charles  Dickens. 
During  the  performance  I noticed  the  gambler  in  the  pit.  ‘ Look, 
Dickens,’  I said  presently,  ‘there  is  my  leading  man  in  are 

Trumps — there  is  the  fellow  I cold  you  of!  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I would  like  to  speak  to  this  man.  Strange  to  say  his  make-up  was 
just  like  the  make-up  in  my  piece.  I went  round  to  the  pit  and  sent 
a message  to  the  man.  He  came  out  and  I mentioned  the  incident 

of  seeing  him  at . I was  mistaken.  The  man  in  the  pit  was 

the  brother  of  the  gambler.” 

Mr.  Mark  Lemon’s  treatment  of  Falstaft  was  novel  in  every 
respect.  In  the  first  place  he  selected  scenes  from  parts  I.  and  H.  of 
Henry  IV.  in  such  a way  as  to  make  a consistent  story  of  the  fat 
knight’s  career,  from  the  hey-day  of  his  friendship  with  Prince  Hal 
to  the  period  when  he  is  cast  off  and  condemned  to  the  Fleet.  This 
bringing  together  of  the  principal  scenes  in  which  Falstaff  and  his 
more  immediate  companions  take  part,  is  not  unlike  the  development 
of  a new  play  out  of  two  dramas,  without  tampering  with  the  text 
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beyond  the  excision  of  dialogue  which  could  not  well  be  spoken 
in  the  present  day.  The  play  was  the  story  of  Falstaff,  his  fun  and 
folly,  his  amours,  his  breaches  of  the  law,  his  robberies,  his  soldiering, 
his  lies,  his  guzzling,  and  finally  his  downfall,  his  humiliation,  his 
punishment.  Not  alone  in  the  acting,  but  in  the  compilation  of  the 
text  did  Mark  Lemon  secure  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  for  Prince 
Hal’s  lawless,  but  genial  companion.  Sir  John’s  impersonation  of 
the  King  wins  the  reader’s  admiration,  his  clever  scramble  through 
the  Gadshill  difficulty  gives  happy  evidence  of  his  wit,  and  the 
reader’s  good  opinion  of  his  skill  in  controversial  fence  is  confirmed 
by  his  encounter  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  These  scenes  gradually 
build  up  a sympathetic  interest  in  the  knight’s  welfare,  and  Mark 
Lemon  availed  himself  of  all  this  to  give  a pathetic  turn  to  the  closing 
incidents  of  Sir  John’s  banishment  and  arrest  by  the  same  Chief 
Justice,  who  had  come  off  second  best  in  that  battle  of  words,  which 
Mark  Lemon  thought  the  best  part  of  the  play. 

The  arrangements  of  the  stage  were  as  novel  as  the  selection 
of  the  text.  There  was  no  scenery.  The  only  furniture  was  just  such 
chairs  and  tables  as  were  necessary  for  the  interior  of  a room.  It 
was  announced  in  the  programme  that  “ the  stage  would  be  hung 
with  tapestry  only,  as  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.”  There  are  various 
authorities  for  this.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  simple  expedient  of  printing  upon 
placards  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  scenes  were  laid,  served 
for  scenery.  Acting  upon  this  tradition  Mark  Lemon  had  the  back 
of  his  stage  hung  with  tapestry.  Instead  of  the  curtain  falling 
between  each  act,  a quaintly  dressed  attendant  came  on  and  renewed 
the  placard  upon  the  tapestry.  F or  example,  when  the  piece  commenced 
the  locality  was  indicated  by  a placard  (printed  and  prepared  so  as 
to  be  somewhat  in  character  with  the  tapestry),  which  informed  the 
audience  that  the  scene  was  “ An  Apartment  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.”  This  was  followed  in  due  course  with  “ The  Road  by 
Gadshill,”  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  play.  Everywhere  this 
arrangement  acted  as  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  compact  little  stage  had  an  unusually 
pretty  appearance  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a criticism  upon  Mark  Lemon’s 
performance  of  Falstaff.  In  the  early  days  of  the  entertainment, 
when  the  actor  was  not  thoroughly  master  of  the  dialogue,  his  acting 
lacked  finish.  The  effort  of  memory  necessary  for  a correct  rendering 
of  the  text  interfered  with  the  development  and  execution  of  the 
attendant  business.  It  was  not  until  the  first  dozen  nights  were  over 
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that  Mark  Lemon  seemed  to  grasp  the  character  and  master  it.  His 
best  performances  were  in  Scotland,  and*  for  my  own  part  I cannot 
imagine  a more  intelligent  or  complete  impersonation  of  Shakespeare’s 
fat  knight  than  Mark  Lemon’s  Falstalf.  No  longer  nervous  about 
verbal  imperfections  in  his  reading,  he  gave  up  the  full  bent 
of  his  genius  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  character.  With 
suitable  and  appropriate  action  for  every  word.  Sir  John  FalstafF 
lived  in  Mark  Lemon,  whose  physique  gave  him  special  advantages 
over  contemporary  actors  of  this  arduous  and  most  difficult  part.  I 
have  said  before  that  there  were  nights  when  Mark  Lemon  heartily 
enjoyed  his  work.  Several  such  I remember  when  he  kept  up  the 
fun,  and  jest,  and  animation  of  the  knight  in  the  green  room  as 
well  as  on  the  stage,  calling  his  companions  mad-wags,  and  pint-pots, 
and  tickle-brains,  and  asking  for  cups  of  sack  in  the  true  Falstaffian 
fashion.  Other  nights,  other  feelings.  Now  and  then  he  would 
weary  of  the  dressing.  The  tax  of  putting  on  his  armour  and  lacing 
his  jerkin  irritated  him,  and  sent  him  before  the  footlights,  “just 
a peg  too  low,”  as  he  would  afterwards  describe  his  feelings.  He 
rarely  drank  anything  more  than  a little  brandy  and  water,  or  two 
glasses  of  port  wine,  between  the  acts,  and  he  found  his  greatest 
solace  at  the  close  in  a pipe  of  tobacco.  Although  he  had  a quick 
and  correct  ear  for  poetic  rhythm,  and  wrote  ballads  with  facility,  he 
was  not  very  fond  of  music.  He  would  listen  with  evident  pleasure 
to  any  familiar  strain,  and  he  enjoyed  a song  with  thorough  enjoy- 
ment ; but  he  disliked  what  he  called  “ classical  fireworks  ” on  the 
piano,  and  it  often  annoyed  him  during  the  Falstaff  entertainment  to 
hear  some  strange  pianoforte-player  exhibiting  his  powers  of  execution 
instead  of  playing  pleasant  and  appropriate  music  to  finish  or  intro- 
duce the  scenes.  He  revenged  himself  with  a hearty  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  asked  Bardolph  to  explain  to 
him  why  Falstaff  was  so  cut  up  at  being  ordered  to  the  Fleet.  “ Surely 
an  appointment  in  the  fleet,  say  admiral  for  example,  was  not  so  bad 
a thing.”  The  innocent  musician  could  not  credit  the  King  with 
any  harsher  treatment  of  his  old  friend  than  banishment  as  an  officer 
on  board  a man-of-war. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  introduce  Mark  Lemon’s 
explanation  with  reference  to  the  Falstaff  entertainment.  Here  are 
his  own  words,  reprinted  from  the  programme  of  the  play : — 

Those  who  know  me  will  acquit  me  of  the  vanity  of  unduly  desiring  to  bring 
my  name  before  the  public,  and  also  of  the  perhaps  less  pardonable  vanity  of 
supposing  myself  justified  in  announcing  a series  of  public  appearances  by  a belief 
that  I have  conceived,  and  can  execute,  a new  and  complete  presentment  of  a 
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wonderful  dramatic  creation.  The  kindly  judgment  of  my  personal  friends  will 
unhesitatingly  reject  both  ideas,  and  it  is  not  to  them  that  I deem  it  necessary*  to 
submit  a few  words  in  reference  to  the  undertaking  upon  which  I have,  not  un- 
reluctantly,  ventured.  But  to  the  many  to  whom  I am  known  only  as  an  author, 
or  as  the  editor  of  Punch,  and  also  to  many  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  u’itness 
the  effort  which  I am  about  to  make,  I desire  to  say  a word  in  explanation  of  the 
motives  that  have  prompted  me  to  what  might  otherwise  be  considered  a certain 
presumption. 

I have  from  time  to  time  devoted  much  study  to  the  great  Shakespearean  character, 
Falstaff.  I was  originally  induced  to  examine  it  for  the  purpose  of  acting  its 
merely  comic  portion,  in  association  with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  amateur 
artists  I have  ever  known,  who  thought  me  qualified  to  assist  them  in  a per- 
formance of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Imperfect  as  may  have  been  my 
conception  of  the  part,  the  labour  which  I gave  to  it  gradually  opened  to  me  some 
views  of  the  entire  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  character,  and  these  have  at  no 
time  since  failed  to  occupy  my  leisure.  U pon  them  I have  had  the  great  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  taking  the  judgment  of  many  whose  names  are  household  words 
with  the  nation.  But  that  my  ideas  have  found  in  the  circle  I speak  of  (to  whose 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  in  my  literary  career  I am  proud  to  avow  that 
I owe  a far  greater  success  than  I could  have  attained  unaided)  a thoughtful 
recognition  and  an  earnest  approval,  I should  have  resisted  even  longer  than 
I have  done,  the  invitations  which  have  been  made  to  me  to  present  my  conception 
of  Falstaff  to  a larger  audience.  I have  now  assented  to  the  tempting  propositions 
that  have  been  made  to  me,  and  I have  authorised  the  announcement  of  the 
appearances,  the  details  of  which  are  appended. 

It  is  due  to  the  public  to  say  that  I am  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  arduous 
task  I am  undertaking ; it  is  no  less  due  to  myself  to  say  that  were  I not  justified 
by  the  encouragement  and  counsels  of  many  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  public 
deference,  I should  not  have  presented  myself  before  an  audience.  But  I am  not 
without  confidence  in  the  earnestness  with  which  I have  addressed  myself  to  my 
work,  and  that  confidence  justifies  my  adding  that,  in  any  circumstances,  health 
and  strength  permitting,  I shall  complete  the  entire  series  of  performances 
announced  by  those  who  have  charge  of  its  business  arrangements. 

The  costume  in  which  the  editor  of  Punch  dressed  the  part  of 
Falstaff  was  specially  designed  for  him  by  his  dear  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  John  Tenniel,  who  drew  that  excellent  portrait  of  “ Mark 
Lemon  as  Falstaff,”  which  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
shortly  after  the  first  representation  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 

Joseph  Hatton. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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who  writes  a book  or  makes  a speech  invites  criticism. 
If  this  remark  be  true  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
!if§^5fil^  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  when,  after  a long 
interval,  the  pen  of  a gifted  author  resumes  activity,  and 
the  experience  of  a distinguished  career  finds  expression  in  romance. 
The  announcement  of  a three-volume  novel  by  the  Right  Honourable 
B.  Disraeli  naturally  excited  much  curiosity.  A generation  had 
passed  since  “ Coningsby  ” had  delighted  and  astonished  London.  The 
writer  had  in  the  meantime  realised  the  highest  ambition,  and 
attained  the  proudest  distinction  within  the  reach  of  an  English 
citizen.  A genius  original  and  daring,  schooled  in  the  exercise  of 
the  best  attributes  of  mind  and  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the 
nobler  qualities  of  heart,  had  placed  the  man  of  thought  at  the 
head  of  a great  party.  A steady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity, 
unflagging  industry,  and  unflinching  personal  and  political  courage, 
ever  generously  exercised  in  behalf  of  his  country,  had  proved  the 
man  of  thought  to  be  also  a man  of  action,  and  brought  such  a 
reward  as  is  rendered  only  to  those  whom  the  nation  delights  to 
honour.  Living  at  a time  when  the  conflict  of  party  too  often  found 
expression  in  personal  invective,  and  the  malice  of  opponents  was 
certain  to  detect  all  that  it  was  any  man’s  interest  to  hide,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  the  exercise  of  social  virtues  won  many  friends,  and  in 
the  interchange  of  political  antagonisms  elicited  from  his  foes 
expressions  of  the  highest  personal  esteem.  There  have  been 
exceptions.  A hireling  scribe  and  a disappointed  serveling  spat  their 
venom,  or  repaid  favours  by  ingratitude.  Insolence  or  treachery, 
however  exercised,  produce  no  other  feelings  but  contempt ; and 
both  these  traducers  are  now  despised,  if  not  forgotten.  Political 
estrangements  have  also  arisen,  and  honest  differences  of  opinion 
separated  fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  In  these 
there  was  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  conflicts  which  give  life 
and  freshness  to  party  rule.  The  author  of  “ Lothair  ” has  lived 
down  those  vague  falsehoods  which  Bacon  remarks  are  continued 'by 
tradition,  because  to  unprincipled  men  they  supply  commodious 
allusions.  The  ex-Premier  has  made  himself  an  integral  part  of  the 
English  nation,  never  more  gracefully  manifested  than  when  domestic 
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affliction  in  the  illness  of  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  happily  but 
temporary,  elicited  from  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  Opposition  press,  their  most  kindly 
sympathy  with  and  generous  approval  of  the  man.  His  character  is 
public  property,  and  the  writings  of  the  novelist  cannot  be  entirely 
dissociated  therefrom.  When  it  became  known  “ that  an  illustrious 
wanderer  from  the  fold  of  literature,  whose  tardy  return  to  it  all 
hailed  with  delight,”  had  snatched  grateful  intervals  from  public 
duties  and  occupied  them  in  writing  a work  of  fiction,  men  argued 
that  he  had  done  so  for  some  higher  purpose  than  mere  pastime. 
Political  and  social  expectations  were  alike  aroused,  and  in  what 
manner  both  have  been  satisfied  is  now  under  discussion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  Mr.  Disraeli’s  merits  as  an  author; 
all  agree  that  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  his  opinions  is 
original.  He  always  thinks  as  a man  of  genius.  His  thoughts 
expand  with  his  imagery,  and  find  expression  in  diction  graceful, 
florid,  and  luxuriant.  His  mind  is  of  an  order  that  comprehends  the 
vast  and  yet  attends  to  the  minute.  Capacious  by  nature  and 
replenished  by  observation,  it  borrows  neither  the  models  of  his  plot, 
the  characters  he  pourtrays,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue ; but 
brings  his  readers  face  to  face  with  real  life,  and  never  introduces  them 
to  company  of  which  they  may  feel  ashamed.  That  the  great  orator, 
with  unrivalled  powers  of  sarcasm  and  repartee,  whose  prompt  retort 
and  ready  wit  have  proved  the  stumbling-block  of  many,  should 
write  a book  without  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
for  retaliation  on  less  noble  antagonists  than  those  he  was  else- 
where wont  to  encounter,  was  by  many  believed  to  be  improbable. 
They  imperfectly  estimated  its  object,  or  the  occasion.  There  is  not 
in  the  work  one  unkind  expression.  There  is  an  observation  which 
a quondam  Oxford  professor  has  accepted  as  personally  applicable, 
and  who  can  question  his  conscientious  appreciation  ? With  this 
exception,  every  page  abounds  with  genial  good  humour  and  happy 
illustration.  Those  who  agree  with  Pope  : — 

“ ’Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn,” 

will  find  ample  justification  for  the  comparative  isolation  from 
plebeian  ranks  which  is  characteristic  of  the  work. 

The  reputation  of  the  author,  established  by  previous  writings  now 
as  familiar  as  household  words,  his  opportunities  for  description  of 
scenes,  if  not  of  his  daily  life,  with  which  he  is  entirely  familiar, 
affords  to  one  critic,  a pupil  of  MacGrawler,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Asinceum^  occasion  for  declaring  that  “ the  pictures  of  high  life  are 
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such  as  resemble  the  gin-inspired  dreams,  of  the  assistant  of  some 
fashionable  haberdasher,  who  enjoys  glimpses  of  great  houses  when 
he  goes  out  with  the  goods.”  This  critic  must  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed.  His  last  effort  is  an  improvement  on  his  teacher’s 
style.  Every  one  is  not  equally  capable  of  bettering  his  instruction. 
MacGrawler  would  have  been  more  moderate: — “Although  this 
work  is  full  of  faults,  though  the  characters  are  unnatural,  the  plot 
utterly  improbable,  the  thoughts  hackneyed,  and  the  style  ungram- 
matical ” — and  have  so  proceeded  with  gentle  courtesy.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  pupil  should  write  according 
to  his  more  advanced  knowledge.  He  does  so  with  a certain  air  of 
authority,  particularly  as  regards  the  inspirations  of  gin,  a matter  on 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  MacGrawler’s  followers  have  had 
am.ple  opportunity  of  acquiring  information.  The  early-closing  move- 
ment has  found  many  advocates  amongst  those  who  expected  it  would 
afford  young  men  with  literary  aspirations  opportunity  for  their 
exercise,  if  not  cultivation.  What  will  they  say  now,  if  this  effusion 
of  the  critic  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  results?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  gin  or  to  recognise  the  haberdasher.  A 
doubt  arises  on  the  term  “fashionable,”  This  difficulty  suggests  a 
compromise.  The  spirit  of  “ The  Dials,”  guiding  the  sentiments  of 
Billingsgate,  points  to  a house  of  business  halfway — some  narrow 
back-street  in  the  neighbourhocd  of  St.  Paul’s,  where  fashion  is 
many  seasons  in  arrear,  and  assistants  equally  behind  the  time : 
where  penny-a-liners  abound,  and  printers’  readers  are  not  entirely 
unknown.  The  criticism  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  such  an  association,— small  impertinences,  flippant 
vulgarities,  and  excessive  minuteness  unredeemed  by  any  brilliancy 
which  might  clothe  attempted  satire  in  wit.  And  yet  the  critic  has 
travelled— at  least  he  says  so^ — and  writes  : “ WVe’  once  saw  a crowd 
of  Moors  in  Tangier  tearing  each  other’s  beards  and  pulling  off  each 
other’s  turbans  in  a mad  struggle  for  a fourpenny  piece  which  an 
English  stranger  had  dropped  from  a balcony.”  The  loss  of  his 
perquisite  no  doubt  impressed  the  interesting  fact  on  the  mind  of  the 
critic,  and  it  may  be  his  attempt  to  recover  the  small  coin  also 
contributed  thereto.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  not  ultimately  a loser : 
but  when  searching  the  pockets  of  the  “old  do’,”  to  which  he  makes 
such  touching  allusion,  his  industry  was  repaid.  One  man  in  his  life 
plays  many  parts.  The  combined  experience  of  an  “ assistant  ” and 
“ a gentleman  ” — that  is  a gentleman’s  gentleman — is  too  much  for 
many  young  ambitions  with  literary  proclivities.  They  form  their 
style  in  writing  as  they  form  their  taste  for  wine — by  drinking  the 
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leavings  of  other  people.  Their  heads  become  thereby  confused, 
and  their  natural  tastes  even  more  depraved.  In  time  they  have 
recourse  to  stronger  fluids,  of  which  the  critic  is  the  last  example, 
since,  to  again  quote  MacGrawler,  he  must  have  well  “moistened  his 
virtue  ” before  penning  the  article  in  question. 

The  critic  complains  that  the  author  does  not  state  whether 
“ Lothair ” shall  be  ultimately  “labelled”  “Protestant  or  Catholic?” 
Cannot  he  for  a moment  forget  shop,  and  for  a time  attempt  to  support 
the  character  he  has  assumed,  though  indifferently  practised,  that  of  one 
familiar  with  the  usages,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  gentlemen  ? What 
have  been  the  critic’s  opportunities  and  exploits  ? Is  he  something 
more  than  a disappointed  Lothario?  He  appeals  to  his  readers  “to 
consider  what  chance  any  of  the  youths  of  his  acquaintance,  just 
turned  of  twenty,  would  have  of  obtaining  homage  similar  to  that 
received  by  Lothair  from  some  female  Danaes  of  irreproachable 
morals.”  Does  he  again  recur  to  memory,  or  retaining  a desire  for 
mischief  beyond  his  capacity,  is  he  content  to  pander  to  the  vices  or 
follies  of  others  ? On  this  point  he  should  have  been  more  explicit. 

The  critic  speaks  of  the  first  volume  being  taken  up  with  the 
appearance  of  most  of  the  characters  on  the  stage,  and  observes, 
“ The  plan  is  adopted  (which  we  do  not,  however,  recommend  to 
less  experienced  authors),  of  devoting  one  chapter  or  more  to  each 
separate  group.”  Good  critic,  you  are  in  error.  You  are  not  now 
behind  the  counter  where  your  “ recommendations  ” on  matters  of 
taste  carried  such  weight  with  the  Danae  of  your  acquaintance,  nor 
are  these  Brummagen  goods  to  be  hustled  into  the  same  basket — 
they  are  portraits  from  real  life,  costly  fabrics  to  be  treated  differently. 
Ask  any  fiend,  John,  who  is  out  of  place,  or  William,  who  is  out 
of  jail,  and  both  will  assure  you  that  your  memory  fails,  and  your 
recommendations  are  alike  at  variance  with  their  experience  or  prison 
rules,  where  only  the  cheap  and  nasty  are  found  together,  but  the 
principal  characters  are  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

The  critic  surpasses  himself  in  his  estimate  of  Lady  Corisande, 
whom  he  confounds  with  a “girl  of  the  period,”  and  observes; — 
“We  have  often  heard  from  young  men  addicted  to  slang  phraseology, 
that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  girls  of  the  rising  generation 
is  their  ‘cheek.’”  A less  familiar  intercourse  with  young  men  so 
addicted  might  have  saved  the  critic  the  reproach  of  copying  their 
example.  Whether  habit  has  become  second  nature,  or  nature  been 
congenially  employed,  certain  it  is  the  critic  is  in  advance  of  his 
juvenile  friends,  and  has  written  if  not  “slang,”  such  a combination  of 
malevolence  and  ill  temper  as  in  modem  literature  is  rarely  presented. 
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The  critic  is  great  in  domestic  details.  The  spirit  of  the  pantry 
survives  the  accidents  of  position.  Antaeus  was  only  strong  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground,  and  so  Jeames  is  never  more  at  home 
than  when  attempting  sarcasm  on  the  housekeeper  as  “ of  a noble 
though  decayed  family,”  or  criticising  my  lord’s  footmen,  in  reference 
to  whom  he  speaks  with  authority. 

The  critic  ‘‘  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being  branded  as  a man 
who  had  failed  in  literature.”  His  fears  may  rest,  for  he  has  not 
done  so  : he  has  succeeded  in  that  he  had  undertaken — bespattering 
with  mud  the  work  he  failed  to  appreciate,  and  thereby  ceasing  to 
be  obscure  in  order  to  become  contemptible.  The  mud  drying  will 
crumble  away  and  the  work  remain  when  the  criticism  is  forgotten. 
That  such  a writer  should  couple  his  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith,  Wilson,  and  Lockhart,  is  not  surprising. 
Presumption  could  no  further  go.  They  were  men  of  high  minds, 
great  genius,  and  generous  sentiments,  whom  private  malignity  could 
not  influence.  They  distinguished  wit  from  ill  nature,  and  when 
jocose  were  never  vulgar.  Each  had  views  above  the  common- 
places of  a schoolboy ; and  yet  the  critic  must  be  excused,  since 
a journal  with  a reputation  has  permitted  its  pages  to  be  so  disgraced,. 

A fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance,”  and  doubtless  the 
critic  has  stumbled  on  verbal  blunders,  and  manifested  a felicity  in 
finding  out  trifles;  but  why  be  spiteful?  He  may  banish  all  appre- 
hension that  his  friends  will  be  interfered  with.  Neither  “the  writer 
of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomimes,  or  the  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  the 
Court  you7'7ialC  or  his  old  caretaker,  the  celebrated  mad  doctor,  who 
for  the  present  purpose  has  supplied  him  with  some  of  “ the  copious 
notes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,”  will  be  prevented  rendering  to 
him  their  usual  literary  assistance  in  giving  to  the  world  his  rival 
work — reminiscences  of  which  he  speaks  with  such  confidence — “ the 
fairy  tale  composed  by  a madman  in  plush  breeches.” 

The  distinguished  author  of  “ Lothair  ” is  too  well  accustomed  to 
small  hostilities  for  his  friends  to  have  any  apprehension  that  these 
will  break  his  -quiet.  Longinus  said  of  Euripides  that  he  forced 
himself  into  grandeur  by  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  as  the  lion  kindles 
his  fury  by  lashes  of  his  own  tail.  Here  a less  noble  beast  has  donned 
the  lion’s  skin.  The  disguise  is  at  once  apparent.  His  tail  is  sore 
from  nettles,  his  lashes  are  feeble  and  few,  his  fury  but  weak  and 
commonplace.  Had  not  the  critic  concluded  his  malignity  with 
profanity,  his  atrabilious  rodomontade  might  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed.  He  holds  it  not  enough  to  outstep  every  bound  of 
critical  licence,  to  seek  in  past  traditions  pretexts  for  present  offence, 
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forgetting  that  personal  abuse  to  be  effective  must  be  rendered  by 
those  who  are  not  worthless,  but  he  must  also  jest  with  things  holy. 
It  was  not  wont  to  be  so  in  the  pages  now  used  for  such  a purpose. 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  arouse 
different  feelings,  and  allusion  was  made  to  it  for  a higher  object 
than  attempting  an  impertinence  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  in 
outrage  of  religion.  In  the  name  of  literature,  it  is  right  to  protest 
against  such  an  abuse  of  its  privileges  and  powers.  The  new  school, 
those  young  men  addicted  to  slang,  may  think  this  travestie  a success. 
Old  readers  of  Blackwood  will,  however,  look  on  the  article  with 
regret,  and  every  competent  judge  regard  it  with  contempt.  They 
have  already  done  so  in  no  measured  terms.  The  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober  has  resulted  in  sententious  twaddle  : in 
expressions  of  high  sentiment  and  pure  motives  as  indicative  of  an 
honest  purpose  as  similar  protestations  from  the  clown  in  one  of  the 
Drury  Lane  pantomimes  written  by  the  critic’s  friend.  It  is  a consola- 
tion to  feel  that  those  who  write  thus  can  cause  no  scandal  and  give 
no  offence.  They  are  not  less  a nuisance.  True,  they  for  the  time 
only  muddy  the  clear  stream  of  literature,  and  their  presence  is 
self-prclaimed.  Yet  they  do  render  it  muddy,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  critic  is  determined  to  ride  his  Pegasus  until  he  drops.  His 
spurs  are  rusty,  and  the  jaded  steed  does  not  respond.  Provoking 
the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chide,  he  observes,  “ We  scarcely  know 
whether  to  congratulate  Mr.  Disraeli  or  not  on  the  circumstance 
that  everybody  has  read  his  work.  Such  popularity  is  doubtless 
gratifying,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  disadvantages.  For 
instance,  when  next  in  rising  to  address  the  House  he  uncovers 
the  audience  may  perhaps  fancy  they  hear  a faint  tinkle  as  of 
bells.  We  dread,  too,  the  effect  of  a malicious  opponent  alluding 
to  him  as  the  right  honourable  the  member  for  Muriel.”  Writing 
in  perfect  good  humour,  it  is  proper  to  again  protest  against  the 
critic  conveying  his  personal  impressions  or  experience.  If  he 
— presuming  it  is  a he,  which  the  matter  and  style  at  times  render 
doubtful — has  ever  risen  to  address  the  House,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  force  of  his  fears.  He  must  have  felt  his 
toilette  unfinished  without  a cap  and  its  appurtenances,  “ sweetly 
jingling  out  of  tune.”  If  this  presumption  of  past  membership  be 
correct,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  practices  apprehended  have  been 
unknown  during  the  writer’s  absence.  It  is  too  wild  and  ridiculous 
a notion  to  suppose  that  he  is  a present  member,  even  though 
strange  characters  have  at  times  been  within  St.  Stephen’s.  Poor 
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Gully ! He  always  met  his  foes  face  to  face.  That  one  so  mean 
and  yet  so  pretentious,  so  prodigal  in  words  and  so  meagre  in  facts, 
so  devoid  of  fine  sense  and  deficient  in  good  feeling,  should  be  tole- 
rated in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be 
imagined,  and  therefore  the  idea  is  dismissed.  If  a past  member,  it 
can  only  be  supposed  he  has  outlived  his  recollection  ; and  the  article 
does  exhibit  certain  signs  of  decrepitude.  If  neither  a past  nor  a 
present  member,  but  some  assuming  blockhead,  he  must  have  gained 
admittance  by  mistake;  and  this  time  will  explain.  To  attribute 
the  article  in  question  to  the  dictation  of  some  personal  or  political 
enemy  would  be  to  invest  it  with  a double  importance,  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  another  could  be  found  equally  callous  to  right  feeling. 
It  is  better  to  regard  the  laboured  analysis  as  the  work  of  “ a mis- 
chievous varlet,’'  whose  understanding  has  become  perverted  by  the 
sophistries  of  a selfish  and  a malicious  ingenuity,  and  to  accept  as 
generally  applicable  the  dictum  of  Bolingbroke,  “When  such 
authors  grow  scurrilous,  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  impute  their 
scurrility  to  any  prompter,  because  they  have  in  themselves  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a scold — ill  manners,  impudence,  a foul 
mouth,  and  a fouler  heart.” 

While  this  writer  stands  alone  in  the  position  he  has  taken,  it  is 
but  fair  to  him  to  state  that  other  criticisms  have  heartily,  but  not 
hypocritically,  censured  the  want  of  attention  to  details  which  dis- 
figures the  work.  The  picture,  however,  is  not  overlooked  because 
of  the  blots  upon  its  frame.  Of  the  greatest  things  the  parts  are  but 
little,  and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  accuracy  in  the  little  should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  haste,  or  a neglect  of  smaller  observances 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  so  much  malevolence  and 
supercilious  temper. 

“ Little  things  are  great  to  little  men.”  They  have  treated  this 
work  with  no  common  severity,  who  with  more  ill  nature  than  wit 
sought  to  ridicule  its  mere  typographical  blunders.  One  writer,  with 
happy  genius,  not  regarding  an  error  in  a word  as  a permanent 
calamity,  has  rightly  designated  the  appearance  of  “ Lothair  ” as 
something  beyond  that  of  a mere  novel.  “ It  is  a political  event.” 
Accepting  his  statement  as  a fact,  and  agreeing  that  “ the  literary 
qualities  of  the  book  need  detain  no  man,”  it  is  well  to  ask  in  what 
its  political  significance  consists. 

It  is  a common  phrase,  “We  are  in  a transition  state.”  Few  inquire 
in  what  the  transition  consists,  or  how  it  is  manifest ; all  feel  conscious 
that  politically,  as  materially,  great  changes  are  in  progress.  Optimists 
are  content  to  accept  the  present  and  to  let  the  future  take  care  of 
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itself.  Others,  with  an  enlarged  perception  of  our  complicated  rela- 
tions, and  a provident  forethought  of  their  consequences,  feel  the 
responsibility  that  future  involves.  The  age  is  paradoxical.  The 
closer  relationship  of  nations  and  their  multiplied  facilities  for  com- 
munication, breaking  down  the  impediments  of  time  and  space,  are 
now  so  many  reasons  urged  for  independent  jurisdiction.  Reciprocal 
advantages  prove  all-powerful  arguments  when  addressed  to  existing 
interests.  To  the  new  school  of  politicians  it  matters  not  whether 
material  or  social  communism  results,  so  long  as  a present  purpose 
be  accomplished.  This,  at  least,  is  the  principle  which  has  guided 
recent  legislation  in  matters  of  faith.  Free  Trade  equally  prevails  in 
religion  and  morals  as  in  commerce.  The  slender  restrictions  which 
still  remain  to  regulate  our  altars  and  our  homes  social  progress 
promises  soon  to  sever.  England  then  untrammelled  by  any*  ot 
those  obligations  which  have  made  her  great  and  kept  her  glorious 
will  await  the  advent  of  the  coming  man.  Events  follow  in  such 
quick  succession  that  opportunity  is  scarcely  afforded  for  practice  to 
prove  principles  before  some  new  theory  invites  to  a fresh  field  for 
operations  and  discloses  the  weakness  of  our  original  calculations. 
On  such  a presumption  only  is  to  be  explained  many  legislative 
enactments  now  in  progress  ot  trial.  AVhile  political  advance  de- 
pends on  the  adoption  of  principles,  material  progress  is  identified 
with  a repetition  of  experiments.  A blunder  in  physical  analysis  is 
but  a bagatelle.  History  is  the  laboratory  of  the  statesman;  his 
experiments  are  the  events  of  the  past,  errors  in  their  due  estimate 
must  be  calamitous,  and  may  be  irremediable.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
legislation  of  the  last  session,  and  that  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  this,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  how  far  the  author  of  “ Lothair”  is 
justified  in  that  which  is  apparently  the  object  of  his  work — a por- 
traiture of  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  social  operations. 

The  great  act  of  the  last  session  was  the  most  important  since  the 
Reformation.  Its  passing  by  an  overpowering  majority  is  a practical 
comment  on  the  theoretic  wisdom  of  statesmen.  It  followed  as 
the  almost  necessary  result  of  a system  steady,  secret,  silent  and 
progressive,  wTich,  advancing  step  by  step,  through  a series  of  com- 
paratively trivial  advantages,  occupied  each  outpost,  and  at  length 
boldly  charged  and  captured  the  Establishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  matters  not  that  the  act  was  a violation  of  national  faith.'"  A 

* Conclusion  of  Act  of  Union. 

The  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  the  union. 
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minister  whom  Macaulay  described  as  “ the  rising  hope  of  the  stern 
and  unbending  Tories”  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree — “the 
upas  tree  ” he  termed  it  (fitting  name  for  a Christian  institution !),  and 
thus,  while  realising  the  early  apprehensions  of  that  veteran  statesman 
• — with  whom  for  years  he  had  sat  in  the  council  of  the  state — at  the 
same  time  afibrded  the  “ other  House  ” and  “ the  people  ” an  oppor- 
tunity of  disappointing  his  expectations.f 

In  the  discussion  of  that  grave  and  important  measure  the  policy 
advocated  by  the  author  of  “ Lothair  ” was  consistent  with  his  whole 
political  life.  On  questions  of  religious  liberty  his  opinions  have 
been  uniform  and  persistent.  His  policy,  as  regards  ecclesiastical 
equality,  has  been  one  wTich,  without  infringing  toleration,  has 
opposed  encroachment.  He  has  given  his  unvarying  support  to 
every  measure  for  the  securing  full  and  complete  justice  to  all 
Christian  Churches,  and  from  his  earliest  advent  to  Parliament, 
when  the  question  was  most  unpopular,  has  been  recognised  as  the 
uncompromising  advocate  of  the  descendants  of  a race  “acknow- 
ledged to  be  sacred,  and  who  professed  a religion  admitted  to  be 
divine.”  Had  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  any  single  occasion,  manifested  a 
small  or  narrow  spirit  in  the  discussion  of  religious  questions,  had  he 
done  other  than  battle  against  sectarian  bitterness  and  unreasonable 
prejudice,  had  he  been  illiberal  in  power,  or  less  faithful  in  Opposition 
in  expressing  opinions  which  in  Church  discipline  counselled  a tem- 
perate discretion,  and  in  its  state  relations  advocated  with  sound 
and  practical  wisdom  a firm  yet  generous  policy  of  toleration  and 
respect,  he  might  have  invited,  if  not  deserved,  the  scurrilous  attack 
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March  i,  1813. 

Now,  I know  well  that  in  a popular  constitution  like  ours,  when  conflicting 
parties  are  nearly  balanced,  when  all  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  roused,  and  the 
prize  to  be  fought  for  is  nothing  less  than  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a great  and 
mighty  empire,  men  may  be  led  to  make  large  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  political 
ambition.  The  history  of  the  country,  unfortunately,  is  not  without  such 
examples.  But  whatever  may  be  the  error  of  individuals,  I never  can  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  there  would  at  any  time  be  found  in  this  House  a sufficiently 
powerful  and  numerous  Protestant  party,  so  profligate  in  principle,  and  so  dead 
to  everything  which  would  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  as  to  barter 
away  the  religious  establishments  of  any  part  of  the  empire  for  the  gratification  of 
political  ambition.  But,  supposing,  again,  this  combination  of  improbabilities  to 
occur,  and  such  a vote  to  be  extorted  from  this  House,  I trust  that  there  would 
still  be  found  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  above  all  in  the  indignant 
feeling  of  a betrayed  people,  barriers  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  Protestant 
establishments  of  the  empire  from  profanation  by  such  sacrilegious  hands. 
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to  which  a journal,  once  trusted  by  the  Conservative  party,  has  given 
expression.  His  vindication  against  any  such  imputation  rests  in  the 
records  of  Parliament.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  and  it  ought  to  be 
thought  an  equivalent  to  smaller  shortcomings,  that  this  work  can 
promote  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  placing  on  their  guard  those 
who  cherish  the  Protestant  faith  and  pointing  out  one  source  of 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Is  the  admonition  less  worthy 
of  attention  because,  written  with  zeal  without  acrimony,  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a fiction  which  yet  gives  expression  to  a fact  ? 

To  trace  the  results  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  its  operations  on 
Irish  political  and  social  life  and  its  almost  insensible  influence  on 
English  legislation,  would  be  to  review  the  history  of  party,  the 
struggles  for  power  of  political  opponents  with  evenly-balanced 
forces,  the  adroit  management  of  a compact  sectarian  body  ever 
watchful  and  ready  to  influence  divisions.  Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  enfranchised  Church,  and  inflexible  in  their  fidelity,  the 
“ Irish  party  ” too  often  became  masters  of  the  position.  Expediency 
suggested  concession,  and  under  the  disguise  of  conviction  screened 
the  compromise  of  principle  for  the  maintenance  of  place.  Progress 
required  prudence,  nor  was  it  wanting.  The  social  revolutions 
which  have  been  effected  in  Ireland  through  the  various  steps  of 
political  changes.  Church  reconstructions,  tithe  abolitions,  Maynooth 
endowment,  educational  institutions,  corporation  and  university 
reforms,  are  now  in  the  fulness  of  blossom.  A Roman  Catholic 
Lord  Chancellor  not  unworthily  guides  the  conscience  of  the  Queen, 
no  longer  defender  of  the  Irish  Protestant  faith.  Roman  Catholic 
judges  well  and  wisely  administer  laws.  I'he  doctrine  of  numbers 
has  triumphed.  The  faith  of  the  minority  has  yielded  before  the 
clamour  of  the  many.  “ I'he  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  now 
possess  no  exclusive  privileges — their  Church  has  been  despoiled  and 
her  Pi  elate 3 have  been  degraded.”  Are  not  these  things  written  for 
our  learning,  and  what  is  the  lesson  they  teach  ? 

Is  England  without  somewhat  similar  examples?  It  is  unnecessary 
to  look  too  curiously  into  the  past.  It  is  twenty  years  since  the 
famous  Pastoral,  dated  from  the  Flaminian  Gate  at  Rome,  proolaimed 
“ Catholic  England  has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament  from  which  its  light  has  long  vanished,  and  begins  now 
anew  its  course  of  regularly  adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of 
unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light  and  of  vigour.”  The  eoinoident 
Papal  Brief  establishing  an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  England  and  Wales, 
following  rapidly  on  the  Concordat  between  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Court  of  Rome  which  had  already  awakened  Protestant 
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apprehension,  aroused  English  feeling.  The  explanations  of  Dr. 
Wiseman  failed  to  satisfy  or  allay  the  intense  and  general  popular 
excitement  The  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  is  matter  of  history.  The  brutum  fulmen  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  diverted,  if  it  did  not  satisfy,  Protestant  sensibility.  The 
author  of  “Lothair”  well  designated  the  measure  as  “ A petty  remedy, 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Parliament,”  and  suggested  provisions  in 
substance,  if  not  in  words,  similar  to  those  now  awaiting  the  Royal 
assent  Pimch  manifested  a keen  appreciation  of  the  situation. 
His  admira.ble  cartoon  was  perfection.  How  far  have  the  appre- 
hensions of  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  been  realised?  ^ 

The  .present  condition  of  the  English  Church  commands  neither 
the  confidence  of  its  friends  nor  the  respect  of  its  enemies. 
Dilettanti  religionists  regard  faith  as  but  a matter  of  fashion. 
Ritualists  hold  revel  in  sacred  places.  A hollow  sentimentalism 
travesties  things  holy,  and  under  the  mask  of  pious  observances  finds 
opportunity  for  the  devil’s  pastime — that  pride  which  apes  humility. 
Courts  of  law  are  wearied  with  clerical  appeals.  Subtle  divines  would 
revise  the  articles  of  the  Book  of  Prayer,  and  learned  professors  re- 
write that  which  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Book  of  God.  Out- 
side the  Church  the  same  spirit  of  progress  ” which  in  Ireland  has 
accomplished  so  much  manifests  signs  of  activity.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  now  unquestioned  and  supremq. 
Stately  cathedrals  testify  the  enthusiasm  of  Roman  zealots.  Religious 
houses  find  support  in  every  important  town.  London  streets  are 
traversed  by  sisters  of  the  faith,  who  disarm  prejudice  by  the  practice 
of  the  gentler  exercises  of  Christianity.  Religious  processions  have 
been  attempted,  but  failed,  for  their  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Coinci- 
dent with  these  advances  of  a rival  faith.  Parliament  is  asked  to 
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There  is  a danger,  however,  which  alarms  me  much  more  than  any  aggression  of 
a foreign  sovereign — clergymen  of  our  own  Church  who  have  subscribed  the 
thirty-nine  articles  and  acknowledged  in  explicit  terms  the  Queen’s  supremacy, 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  leading  their  flocks  step  by  step  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  The  honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  Church,  the 
superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  muttering  of  the  Liturgy  so  as  to 
disguise  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  the  recommendation  of  auricular 
confession,  and  the  administration  of  penance  and  absolution — all  these  things  are 
pointed  out  by  clergymen  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now  openly  reprehended 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  What,  then, 
is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a foreign  prince  of  no  great  power,  com- 
pared to  the  danger  within  the  gates  from  the  unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England  herself? 

VoL.  V.,  N.S,  1S70. 
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apply  to  the  Church  in  the  Principality  of  Wales  the  arguments  which 
were  unanswerable  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; but  the  occa- 
sion is  not  ripe,  and  the  period  of  disestablishment  is  postponed.  The 
presence  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  objected  to  : 
their  future  is  matter  for  consideration.  Young  divines  who  weary  in 
well-doing,  may  henceforth  voluntarily  relinquish  their  sacred  calling 
and  find  Mr.  Hibbert’s  Act  convenient  to  cover  their  failure  or  prevent 
their  shame.  Endangered  by  schisms  within  and  from  encroach- 
ments without,  Protestantism  in  England  would  do  well  to  watch  the 
City  of  the  Hills,  wherein  are  assembled  seven  hundred  ecclesiastics 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  that  “ by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost”  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  through  its  CEcu- 
menical  Council  may  declare  its  head  to  be  “ the  privileged  repre- 
sentative of  the  Divine  will,  of  a nature  superior  to  our  common 
humanity,  possessed  of  truth  absolute  and  complete.”  At  such  a crisis 
“Lothair”  appears.  Does  he  err  who  has  termed  it  “a  political  event?” 

Public  rumour,  which  is  seldom  entirely  wrong,  identifies  Lothair 
with  a certain  noble  marquis  whose  recent  reception  into  the  Church 
of  Rome  elicited  many  expressions  of  opinion,  few  eulogistic  of  the 
young  peer’s  wisdom.  His  character  as  drawn  sustains  their  esti- 
mate. It  was  at  the  time  asserted  that  the  event  was  one  which  had 
been  long  devoutly  wished  for  and  anxiously  anticipated  by  certain 
reverend  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  that  to  accomplish  so  Christian 
a purpose  no  means  had  been  left  untried.  Possessed  of  almost 
unlimited  wealth,  and  surrounded  by  guardians  and  friends  of  equal 
social  position,  the  characters  to  be  drawn  necessarily  consist  of 
those  likely  to  have  actively  participated  in  the  movements  of  one 
regarded  as  a chief  of  the  upper  ten.  It  is  perfectly  within  the 
privilege  of  authorship  to  develop  the  process  by  which  it  may  be 
presumed  clerical  influence  and  lay  manoeuvre  achieved  so  desirable 
a conquest.  Unless  general  report  is  altogether  without  foundation, 
and  published  narratives  of  the  supernatural  in  other  instances  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  belief,  the  author  has  not  in  details  outstepped 
either  the  actual  or  the  possible,  so  far  as  priestly  interference  or 
miraculous  interventions  are  to  be  relied  on.  While  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  centred  in  Lothair,  who  illustrates  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  vast  possessions,  the  subsidiary  incidents  are  narrated  with 
a freshness  and  brilliancy  which  to  the  mere  story  reader  will 
prove  not  without  attraction.  A playful  wit  and  lively  fancy  dis- 
tinguish every  page.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  If  they 
be  portraits,  as  more  than  once  has  been  suggested,  they  are  certainly 
depicted  with  unexceptionable  humour  and  in  excellent  temper. 
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The  author  laughs  with  the  originals  rather  than  at  them.  Their 
amiable  weaknesses,  whether  in  the  matter  of  taste,  boredom,  or 
peculiarities  essentially  individual,  are  caricatured  with  so  pleasing  an 
expression  that  for  any  one  to  feel  aggrieved  would  be  to  exhibit  a 
want  of  sense.  The  personal  description  of  Cardinal  Grandison  is 
a master-stroke  of  word-painting,  and  the  delineation  of  his  character 
such  as  manifests  adequate  appreciation  of  that  great  learning,  high 
resolve,  and  deep  devotion  which  had  elevated  their  possessor  to  the 
rank  of  a spiritual  prince.  Monsignore  Catesby  can  scarcely  com- 
plain of  the  description  of  himself  or  of  his  family  traditions.  Neither 
have  Father  Coleman  or  Monsignore  Berwick  reasons  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. The  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  safer  or  more  subtle  hands.  Mr.  Disraeli,  through 
their  discussions,  gives  expression  to  sentiments  and  opinions  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  influenced  the  Church  of  Rome  in  relation  to 
the  conflicts  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  The  reader, 
in  the  incidents  of  conversation  and  allusion  to  concurrent  events,  is 
introduced  to  a period  of  Church  history  already  indicated  as 
initiating  in  England  a new  regmie^  and  marked  on  the  Continent 
by  the  struggles  of  secret  societies  in  open  war  against  oppression 
and  the  triumphant  successes  which,  though  incomplete,  rendered 
glorious  the  efforts  to  establish  Italian  unity  and  to  fix  the  national 
capital  at  Rome. 

An  interview  between  Cardinal  Grandison  and  Lothair  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  influence  sought  to  be  exercised, 
j “ I wonder  if  England  will  ever  again  be  a religious  country  ? ” 

I said  Lothair  musingly. 

1 “I  pray  for  that  daily,”  said  the  Cardinal.  ‘‘I  know  not  a 
j grander  or  a nobler  career  for  a young  man  of  talents  and  position  in 
j this  age  than  to  be  the  champion  and  asserter  of  Divine  truth.  It  is 
I not  probable  that  there  could  be  another  conqueror  in  our  time, 
i The  world  is  wearied  of  statesmen  whom  democracy  has  degraded 
j into  politicians ; and  of  orators  who  have  become  what  they  call 
I debaters.  I do  not  believe  there  could  be  another  Dante;  even 
j another  Milton.  The  world  is  devoted  to  physical  science,  because 
I it  believes  these  discoveries  will  increase  its  capacity  of  luxury  and 
I self-indulgence.  But  the  pursuit  of  science  leads  only  to  the 
I insoluble.  When  we  arrive  at  that  barren  term  the  Divine  voice 
^ summons  man,  as  it  summoned  Samuel.  All  the  poetry,  and  passion, 
and  sentiment  of  human  nature  are  taking  refuge  in  religion ; and  he 
whose  deeds  and  words  most  nobly  represent  Divine  thought  will  be 
the  man  of  this  century.” 
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“But  who  could  be  equal  to  such^a  task?”  murmured  Lothain 

“ Yourself,”  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  and  he  threw  his  glittering  eye 
upon  his  companion.  “ Any  one  with  the  necessary  gifts,  who  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  Divine  purpose.” 

Induced  by  similar  appeals  to  his  generous  sentiments  and  higher 
sympathies,  which  characterise  the  conversations  of  the  Cardinal  and 
Monsignore  Catesby,  the  weaker  yields  to  the  stronger  minds,  and 
where  doubt  appears  to  arise,  or  other  feelings  to  prevail,  his  spiritual 
guides  are  not  wanting  in  resources,  it  being  a dogma  of  their  faith 
that  for  the  gaining  of  so  precious  a convert  the  end  justified  the 
means. 

As  an  exposition  of  political  opinions  expressed  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  through  the  observations  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  this  work  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  significance.  Its 
social  revelations  will  give  it  to  many  an  almost  personal  value,  and 
cannot  fail  to  prepare  and  fortify  those  who  profess  a different  faith 
against  insidious  appeals  to  their  senses  or  their  passions  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  their  religious  convictions.  While  its 
politics  and  polemics  to  the  more  reflecting  readers  suggest  materials 
for  profound  thought,  its  descriptions  of  social  life  and  the  busy 
clatter  of  society  supply  to  the  sentimentalist  all  the  charms  of  a 
mere  love  story.  To  enter  into  a close  examination  of  the  incidents 
in  England  and  Italy,  through  which  Lothair  is  made  to  sustain 
varied  characters,  exposing  him  to  conflict  in  arguments  and  to  the 
more  exciting  dangers  of  actual  war,  would  be  to  review  a charmingly 
written  and  well-told  tale,  abounding  with  epigrammatic  satire  and 
piquant  criticism  on  passing  events,  existing  fashions  and  prevailing 
follies,  which  proclaim  the  author  to  have  lost  nothing  of  his  early 
and  happy  style.  The  work  is  examined  and  regarded  from  a higher 
point  of  view. 

It  may  be  that  in  considering  this  remarkable  work  as  suggestive 
of  reflection  on  one  phase  of  the  many  social  operations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  intention  of  their  author  has  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  illustrative  of  the  genius  they  display  that  whether 
examined  from  their  political-religious  aspect,  or  regarded  as  mere 
brain-pictures  of  modern  life,  they  prove  equally  instructive  as 
interesting.  They  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  Ignatius  Loyola  has 
survived  the  changes  of  dynasty  and  the  decadence  of  sects.  They 
show  that  in  Europe  the  Order  of  Jesuits  is  a stirring,  living  associa- 
tion, exercising  a weight  and  an  authority  impossible  to  over-estimate. 
Recent  events  are  too  indicative  of  movements  aggressive  on  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  same  spirit,  with  its  original 
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activity  and  ubiquitous  zeal,  watches,  works,  and  waits  for  fitting 
opportunity  to  extend  its  power.  In  no  sectarian  spirit  are  these 
observations  offered.  The  author  of  ‘^Lothair”  in  giving  expression 
to  passing  thoughts  has  so  vividly  pictured  an  existing  state  of 
English  religious  society  as  to  rank  his  last  novel  equally  as  a 
revelation  and  a protest  To  those  who  may  regard  its  revelations 
as  improbable  and  its  assertions  as  illiberal  or  severe,  one  serious 
and  important  question  arises — are  they  true  ? 


Croquet  in  1870. 


the  year  1868,  when  some  papers  on  croquet 
appeared  in  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the  game 
has  advanced  with  seven-league  strides.  It  is  more 
popular  than  ever.  Its  laws  have  become  fixed ; the 
implements  have  greatly  improved,  and  the  tactics  of  the  game  have 
developed. 

In  1868  we  wrote  “ to  raise  this  fine  game  to  its  proper  level,  there 
should  be  a standard  code  of  laws.”  Happily  this  object  has  been 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  a set  of  laws  which  are  now  generally 
received  as  binding  in  matches.  A general  conference  of  croquet 
players  was  called  together  in  October  last.  The  honorary 
secretaries  of  all  known  croquet  clubs  (about  40  in  number)  were 
communicated  with,  and  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel  to  consider  the  laws  of  croquet.  After  certain  business  (into 
the  details  of  which  we  need  not  enter)  had  been  transacted,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  January,  when  a set  of  laws  was  agreed 
to,  called  the  Conference  Laws  (De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  Bunhill  Row), 
which  are  now  accepted  by  all  players  of  any  pretensions.  The 
arbitrary  rules  enforced  by  individuals  and  inveighed  against  in  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  in  1868,  are  now  and  for  ever  disposed  of. 

The  principal  points  in  which  the  new  laws  differ  from  those 
previously  in  force,  are  as  follows  ; — The  ball  at  starting  is  to  be 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  first  hoop  and  one  foot  from  it,  so  as  to 
make  running  the  first  hoop  a moral  certainty,  and  bringing  all  the 
balls  into  play  at  once.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  chief  beauty 
of  croquet  depends  on  the  combinations  which  arise  when  all  the 
balls  are  in  play.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  rule  proposed  in  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  in  1868.  We  then  remarked  that  this 
rule  was  only  a common  sense  one,  but  we  feared,  common  sense 
being  an  uncommon  thing,  that  it  would  not  be  generally  adopted. 
We  are  glad  to  find  our  fear  was  without  foundation. 

A further  advance  on  the  old  rule,  suggested  by  us,  and  now 
adopted,  is  that  if  the  player  misses  his  first  hoop  he  is  liable  to  an 
appropriate  penalty.  His  ball,  instead  of  being  taken  up  out  of 
harm’s  way,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  must  remain  where  it  lies,  and 
is  liable  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  other  players  at  .their  first  or 
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subsequent  strokes,  whether  they  have  run  the  first  hoop  or  not. 
This  is  sound  in  principle ; no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  old  rule,  which  compelled  a ball  to  run  the  first  hoop  before 
coming  into  play. 

Tight  croquet  is  abolished.  A player  must  not  put  his  foot  on 
his  ball  when  taking  croquet.  Most  judges  of  the  game  had  long 
since  voluntarily  rejected  tight  croquet.  This  is  a point  which  we 
proposed  in  the  papers  already  referred  to,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  this  unscientific  stroke  done  away  with. 

On  the  disputed  point,  as  to  whether  rovers  should  be  liable  to  be 
pegged  out  by  the  adversary,  the  conference  decided  by  a very  large 
majority  that  the  rule  should  be  retained.  We  think  the  conference 
decided  rightly,  it  is  mere  childishness  to  object  to  pegging  out.  If 
not  allowed  there  is  an  end  to  much  of  the  finesse  at  the  conclusion 
of  a game.  While  there  is  a chance  of  putting  out  an  adverse  ball 
there  is  a chance  for  the  player  who  is  far  behind  in  the  game ; and 
thus  his  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end.  A player  who  knows  he 
may  be  put  out  refrains  from  running  the  last  hoop,  and  so  leaves 
himself  the  more  difficult  feat,  especially  with  narrow  hoops,  of  having 
to  croquet  one  ball  through  and  to  go  through  after  it  in  the  same 
break.  This  in  case  of  an  accident  gives  the  player  who  is  behind 
a last  chance.  While  on  this  subject,  we  would  give  a word  of  advice 
to  players  : When  you  are  put  out,  do  not  get  sulky  and  say,  “ It  is 
a sneaking  game,”  or  that  “ It  is  only  done  by  inferior  players,  when 
they  come  in  by  a fluke.”  Rather  be  generous  and  good-tempered, 
and  say,  “It  is  my  fault,  for  playing  badly  at  the  last  hoop.” 
Remember  Dr.  Franklin’s  advice  to  chess  players,  “ You  may  happen 
indeed  to  lose  the  game ; but  by  generous  civility,  you  will  win  what 
is  better,  your  adversary’s  esteem,  respect,  and  affection,  together 
with  the  approbation  and  good  will  of  the  spectators.  When 
a vanquished  player  is  guilty  of  making  excuses  all  such 

apologies  must  lower  him  in  a wise  person’s  eyes;  and  who  will 
not  suspect  that  he  who  so  shelters  himself  in  trifling  matters  is 
no  very  sturdy  moralist  in  things  of  greater  consequence,  where  his 
fame  and  honour  are  at  stake  ? A man  of  proper  pride  would  scorn 
to  account  for  his  being  beaten  by  one  of  these  excuses,  even  were 
it  true.” 

There  is  one  novelty  in  the  Conference  Laws,  added  for  considera- 
tion and  trial  and  adopted  by  the  All  England  Club,  to  which,  as  it 
greatly  affects  the  tactics  of  the  game,  and  much  increases  the 
defence  (the  attack  having  too  much  the  best  of  it),  we  pause  to 
consider  in  detail.  We  refer  to  the  dead  boundary  law,  which  was 
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brought  to  the  notice  of  the  conference  by  the  Three  and  Line  Club, 
and  which  when  modified  was  introduced  into  the  code.  The  rule 
amounts  to  this  ; — If  a player  in  taking  croquet  sends  his  ball  off 
the  ground,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn.  The  object  is  to 
compel  the  player  to  judge  strength  in  taking  off,  and  to  prevent 
that  coarse  and  unscientific  play  which,  until  now,  allowed  the  striker 
to  take  off  to  another  ball  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  ground, 
and  if  he  went  “ miles  ” beyond  it  to  have  his  ball  brought  back  and 
placed  close  to  the  one  played  to.  Any  goose  who  could  hit  hard 
could  do  this ; and  it  gave  the  player  who  was  in  a great  advantage, 
as  it  enabled  him  to  a certainty  to  dispose  of  the  adversary  who 
played  next,  and  to  bring  the  dead  or  last  player’s  ball  into  his  game. 
It  was  useless  for  the  opponents  to  combine  together  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ground ; the  closer  they  were  together  the  better  for  the 
striker. 

This  rule  is  liable  to  one  objection  only,  that  if  the -reply  (to  borrow 
a chess  phrase)  is  known,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  game.  The  reply  is 
this  ; the  balls  are,  say  blue,  pink,  black,  yellow.  Blue  to  play ; the 
other  balls  all  close  together.  Blue  finesses  to  the  further  boundary, 
intending  to  come  to  his  partner  next  time  with  black,  hoping  that  if 
yellow  comes  after  these  balls,  he  may  pass  the  boundary  and  so  lose 
the  break.  Pink  seeing  through  this,  does  not  attempt  to  nm  his 
hoops  with  the  aid  of  the  two  balls  close  to  him,  as  he  would  have 
done  under  the  old  game,  but  sends  yellow  at  once  to  blue,  and  goes 
to  yellow’s  hoop.  Black  has  now  to  play ; he  finesses  to  another 
boundary.  Yellow  goes  off  blue  to  pink,  perhaps  makes  one  hoop, 
and  fearing  the  take  off  to  black  if  he  misses  his  next  hoop,  sends 
pink  to  black,  and  lays  up  for  pink’s  next  hoop.  Thus,  instead  of 
making  breaks,  the  player  who  is  in  sneaks  a hoop  at  a time,  and  so 
the  game  is  prolonged,  and  made  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  is 
part  of  a good  game  to  make  it  worth  the  player’s  while  to  risk  some- 
thing for  the  chance  of  a long  score,  and  not  to  keep  continually 
playing  for  safety.  If  some  plan  could  be  devised  which  would 
almost  compel  the  striker  to  play  on  with  two  balls,  even  if  one  is  his 
player,  the  dead  boundary  game  would  be  perfect.  The  only  legiti- 
mate way  of  thus  compelling  a risk,  is  to  make  it  to  the  advantage  of 
the  player  who  is  in  the  break  to  run  such  risk ; and  we  think  it  is 
not  far  to  look  to  find  such  a scheme  which  shall  be  simple  and  in 
accordance  with  general  principles. 

The  great  principle  involved  in  the  dead  boundary  is,  that  it  enforces 
judgment  of  strength  or  loss  of  the  turn.  But  it  only  enforces  this 
judgment  with  one  ball,  viz.,  the  striker’s  own  ball.  He  may  adopt 
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the  “ coarse  and  unscientific  ” game  of  sending  his  partner  as  hard  off 
the  boundary  as  he  pleases,  ^nd  his  partner  is  at  once  brought  back 
to  the  most  advantageous  spot.  Why  should  this  be  allowed  ? Why 
not  compel  the  striker  to  judgp  the  strength  with  both  balls,  and  when 
taking  croquet,  npt  to  allow  him  to  send  either  ball  off  the  ground^ 
on  pain  of  loss  of  the  turn  ? We  have  tried  this  rule  in  practice,  and 
find  it  works  admirably.  It  is  certainty  common  sense.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  addition  to  the  rule  may  be  ultimately 
sanctioned? 

It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  the  dead  boundary  law  is  illogical, 
inasmuch  as  it  permits  a player  to  play  as  hard  through  his  hoop  as  he 
pleases,  and  inflicts  no  penalty  in  case  of  going  off  the  ground.  This 
objection,  however,  is  ill  founded.  It  would  never  do  to  compel  a 
stroke  played  for  a hoop,  say  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off,  to  be  played 
dead  strength.  A player  might  make  a splendid  shot  at  his  hoop, 
and  gain  nothing  by  it,  because  the  ball  happens  to  graze  the  wire 
and  bounce  off  the  ground. 

If  the  addition  to  the  rule  we  have  proposed  should  be  adopted, 
we  think  the  object  of  strengthening  the  defence  will  be  sufficiently 
attained.  Four  things,  viz. ; the  abolition  of  tight  croquet,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  span  of  the  hoops,  the  All  England  setting,  and  the 
dead  boundary  law,  contribute  to  strengthen  the  defence,  and  with 
these  four  the  player  who  is  out  of  the  break  has  now  a far  better 
chance  than  he  had  two  years  ago;  and  this  is  just  what  was 
wanted. 

The  mention  of  the  size  of  the  hoops  reminds  us  that  the  con- 
ference refused  to  legislate  on  matters  connected  with  ground  and 
implements,  preferring  to  leave  the  regulation  of  these  details  to 
local  authorities.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  here  the 
conference  was  in  error.  The  size  of  bats,  and  balls,  and  stumps, 
and  the  distance  between  the  wickets,  are  legislated  for  at  cricket ; 
the  size  of  table,  balls,  and  pockets,  and  the  position  of  the  spot  and 
baulk  line,  are  ruled  at  billiards.  Why  should  croquet  form  an 
exception  ? When  matches  are  to  be  played,  the  competitors  want 
to  know  the  terms  on  which  they  meet.  This  omission  in  the  laws 
has  to  a certain  extent  been  remedied  by  the  All  England  Club, 
which  in  its  bye-laws  (Horace  Cox,  Strand)  has  laid  down  rules  for 
the  management  of  its  own  tournaments.  These  rules  are,  we 
believe,  now  generally  acted  on  by  local  clubs ; and  we  shall  there- 
fore take  the  All  England  bye-laws  as  the  authority. 

The  size  prescribed  for  grounds  is  40  yards  by  30  yards,  and  the 
club  grojiAi»(iiat  Wimbledon  is  laid  out  in  accordance  with  this  rule. 
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Writing  in  1868,  we  were  of  opinion  that  60  yards  by  40  yards  was 
necessar)^  to  the  full  development  of  the  game ; but  at  that  time  the 
dead  boundary  law  (which  has  the  practical  effect  of  making  the 
ground  larger,  quoad  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  break)  had  not 
been  introduced.  With  this  law  we  think  40  yards  by  30  yards 
sufficient,  especially  if  the  All  England  setting  (see  diagram)  is  used. 
At  the  recent  tournament  on  the  Wimbledon  ground  this  setting 


gave  great  satisfaction ; Mr.  Riky,  and  other  players  of  repute, 
expressing  their  opinion  that  henceforth  it  must  he  used  in  all  great 
matches.  The  principle  of  the  setting  is  that  no  hoop  or  peg  shall 
be  nearer  the  boundary  than  eight  yards,  that  the  distance  between 
the  points  shall  be  large,  and  that  the  players  shall  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  centre  of  the  ground  several  times  during  the  round ; so,  if 
a breakdown  occurs  over  a middle  hoop,  a shot  is  left  at  a reasonable 
distance,  together  with  a chance  of  getting  away  from  the  adversary’s 
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game.  TTie  objection  to  it  seems  to  be  that  the  middle  hoop  has  to 
be  run  several  times,  and  spectators,  therefore,  cannot  at  a glance  see 
where  the  players  stand,  even  if  clips  are  used.  Several  plans  have 
been  suggested  to  overcome  this  defect.  The  following  is,  we  think,, 

the  simplest : — Let  a black  line  be  drawn  round  the , — , 

centre  of  the  top  of  the  hoop,  two  to  peg.  When  the  [vth 
hoop  is  to  be  run  for  the  first  time,  place  the  clip  on 
the  leg  of  the  hoop  to  the  left ; when  for  the  second 
time,  on  the  top  of  the  hoop  to  the  left  of  the  black 
line ; when  for  the  third  time,  to  the  right  of  that  line  ; 
when  for  the  last  time,  on  the  right  leg. 

With  regard  to  the  implements,  nearly  all  our  former 
suggestions  are  the  rule  with  the  All  England  Club. 

The  hoops  are  of  half-inch  round  iron,  square  at  the 
top,  not  more  than  six  inches  wide.  We  formerly  pro- 
posed seven  inches  (which  was  less  than  the  size  then 
in  vogue),  but  the  game  has  progressed  so  rapidly, 
that  seven-inch  hoops  are  now  considered  too  easy  for  good  players. 
The  games  played  with  six-inch  hoops  at  the  late  tournament 
averaged  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  this  is  not  too  long,  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  ground  had  only  been  recently 
laid,  and  that,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  it  was  scarcely  true  enough 
for  long  breaks.  The  diameter  of  the  bails  is  fixed  at  3^  inch,  and 
whole  colours  (far  better  than  stripes)  are  employed.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  size,  shape,  weight,  number,  or  material  of 
mallets  employed,  nor  as  to  the  position  of  the  striker.  The  Club 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  long  cylinder  as  the  best  form  of  head, 
and  the  octagonal  handle ; for  on  looking  at  the  mallet  rack,  holding 
about  fifty  mallets  belonging  to  different  players,  that  was  the  only 
pattern  visible.  The  mallets  now  generally  used  weigh  about  three 
pounds.  Two  years  ago  half  that  weight  was  deemed  heavy.  The 
hoops  have  become  smaller,  the  balls  and  mallets  larger;  and  the 
tendency  seems  still  in  this  direction.  Two-handed  play  is  now,  as 
we  prophesied,  generally  adopted,  and  the  four-ball  game  is  the  game 
used  in  matches.  When  clips  are  employed  (and  they  should  always 
be  used  in  matches),  the  clip  after  the  pattern  of  a clothes  peg 
(invented  by  Dr.  Prior)  is,  we  think,  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

In  our  last  paper  on  croquet  in  1868  we  noted  the  establishment 
of  the  All  England  Croquet  Club,  which  had  its  rise  in  this  way. 
A letter  appeared  in  the  Field  newspaper  advocating  the  formation 
of  a general  club  for  the  advancement  of  croquet.  Meliora  Spero  ” 
was  the  signature  adopted  by  the  propounder  of  this  idea.  He  hoped 
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a better  future  for  croquet,  and  his  hopes  were  answered  by  the 
foundation  of  the  All  England  Croquet  Club.  It  remains  for  us  to 
give  a short  history  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

A committee  was  chosen,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  a suitable  practice  ground  near  London,  the  club  was  for 
a time  a mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  best  players  in  England.  I.ast 
year,  however,  the  club  took  a decided  step.  A very  successful 
tournament  was  got  up,  the  croquet  ground  at  the  Crystal  Palace  being 
hired  for  the  occasion.  In  the  members’  matches  the  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  Peel ; the  all-comers  cup  by  Mr.  Joad,  a member  of  the  club.  I'he 
Crystal  Palace  was  considered  too  public  for  the  ladies’  matches,  but 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  the  vice-president  of  the 
club,  a ladies’  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  his  splendid 
lawn  at  Bushey.  The  ladies’  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Joad;  the 
champion  and  championess  being  husband  and  wife. 

The  committee  of  the  All  England  Club  felt  that  if  their  club  was 
to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed — viz.,  to  advance 
croquet — and  if  it  was  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  most  influential 
general  club,  a stout  effort  must  be  made  to  provide  it  with  the  finest 
match  and  practice  ground  in  the  kingdom.  This  they  have,  after 
much  trouble  and  expense,  fortunately  succeeded  in  doing.  They 
have  secured  on  favourable  terms  a plot  of  ground,  four  acres  in 
extent,  close  to  the  Wimbledon  station,  easily  accessible  from 
Waterloo,  Charing  Cross,  or  Victoria.  The  rent  for  the  first  three 
years  is  nominal,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  club  has  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  or  of  continuing  to  lease  the  ground  at  a 
higher  rate.  It  was  found  that  in  order  properly  to  level,  drain,  lay 
on  water,  returf,  purchase  implements,  and  build  a pavilion,  about 
looo/.  would  be  required  ; and  this  sum  was  at  once  subscribed  by 
the  committee,  free  of  interest. 

The  ground  is  now  laid  out  in  three  terraces,  which  have  a very 
pretty  effect,  each  terrace  containing  four  full-sized  grounds.  The 
pavilion  is  finished,  and  in  June  last  the  ground  was  thrown  open  to 
members  for  daily  practice.  It  would  have  been  opened  earlier  in 
the  season  but  for  the  drought  after  the  turf  was  relaid.  All  that  was 
required  was  a week’s  rain  in  order  to  settle  it  into  its  place,  and  to 
start  the  young  grass.  This  rain  never  came  ; and  though  the 
ground  has  been  well  watered,  it  is  not  yet  in  match  order.  Next 
year,  however,  with  proper  attention  in  the  winter,  the  surface  will  be 
even  as  the  bed  of  a billiard  table. 

It  is  a part  of  the  programme  of  the  club  to  hold  an  annual  prize 
meeting,  and  accordingly  this  meeting  came  off  on  the  new  ground 
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in  June  last.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  by  the  appointed  day.  The  time  was  short,  but  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  the  ground  committee,  Messrs.  Baker, 
Heath,  and  Jones  (who  worked  very  hard),  everything  was  thought  of 
and  provided  for,  from  pots  of  whitewash  to  an  elegantly-appointed 
ladies’  room.  The  whole  meeting  passed  off  without  hitch  or  im- 
pediment ; and  this,  though  negative  praise,  is  high  praise  for  a first 
meeting  on  a new  ground.  Mr.  Walsh  acted  most  ably  as  referee  ; 
and  it  was  the  general  remark  that  so  large  and  successful  a tourna- 
ment had  never  before  been  held. 

The  prizes  contended  for  were  as  follows  : — Ladies’  prizes  (open 
to  all  lady  members  of  the  club),  no  entrance  fee.  Ten  ladies 
entered.  The  first  prize  (a  gold  locket,  enamelled  with  the  club 
monogram)  was  won  by  Miss  Walter,  the  second  (a  pair  of  marble 
vases)  by  Mrs.  Heneage.  Mrs.  Joad,  the  former  championess, 
entered ; but,  after  a close  fight,  she  was  defeated  by  Miss  Walter, 
The  games  for  these,  as  for  all  the  prizes,  were  played  single-handed, 
two  balls  each,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  All 
England  bye-laws,  best  out  of  three  games.  Width  of  hoops,  six 
inches. 

For  the  members’  prizes  (open  to  all  members,  though  no  ladies 
entered  for  these)  there  was  an  entrance  fee  of  lor.  (id.  Four  prizes 
were  given  : the  first  a silver  cup,  value  15  gs.,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Heath,  a colt,  only  seventeen  years  of  age  ; the  second,  a silver  gilt 
claret  jug,  fell  to  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Peel ; the  third,  a pair  of  marble 
ornaments,  was  won  by  Mr.  J oad,  the  champion  last  year  ; and  the 
fourth,  a travelling  writing-case,  by  Mr.  H.  Jones.  The  conditions 
of  play  were  the  same  as  for  the  ladies’  prize,  except  that  the  last 
two  rounds  were  played  with  five-inch  hoops. 

The  great  event,  the  championship  and  a silver  cup  value  50  gs., 
(specially  designed  for  the  club),  was  played  for  on  Wednesday, 
June  29th,  and  following  days.  The  conditions  were  as  for 
members’  prizes,  last  round  best  of  five  games.  Entrance,  i/.  is. 
The  holder  of  the  cup  will’ have  to  play  the  winner  of  the  all-comers 
contest  next  season  (on  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  All 
England  committee),  or  resign  the  cup.  If  the  holder  is  victorious 
in  three  successive  seasons,  the  cup  will  become  his  absolute  pro- 
perty. We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  (though  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  programme)  to  present  the  holder  of  the  cup, 
should  he  be  beaten,  with  a silver  mallet,  engraved  with  his  name 
and  the  year  of  his  championship. 

For  this  tempting  prize  twenty-four  gentlemen  entered.  The  list, 
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as  will  be  seen,  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  most  noted  players  of 
the  day.  It  is  as  follows  ; — Mr.  G.  Nicol  (champion  at  Torquay 
last  year),  Mr.  J.  D.  Heath  (winner  of  members’  first  prize,  beating 
Mr.  Peel  and  others),  :Mr.  G.  Clowes,  Mr.  S.  H.  C.  Maddock, 
Mr.  E.  Henty,  jun.,  Mr.  A.  Law  (Cheltenham  champion  last  year), 
IMr.  W.  H.  Peel  (winner  of  members’  prize  last  year,  Highgate 
champion  last  year,  Oxford  champion  last  year,  Moreton  champion 
1868),  Mr.  H.  Jones,  jun.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Muntz,  Mr.  E.  A.  Clowes, 
Mr.  J.  Whitmore  (winner  at  Evesham,  the  first  croquet  tourna- 
ment ever  held),  Mr.  J.  B.  Riky,  Mr.  A.  C.  Pearson,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Elsmie,  Mr.  D.  I.  Heath,  Mr.  A.  Lillie,  Mr.  W.  R.  Maycock,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Richardson,  Mr.  W.  Haines,  Mr.  J.  Hickson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Joad  (All  England  champion  last  year),  Major  Lane,  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Baker.  The  winner  was  Mr.  Peel,  who  thus  to  his  former 
laurels  added  the  championship  of  1870.  Much  good  play  was 
shown  during  the  contest,  many  successful  shots  being  made  at  forty 
yards,  the  whole  length  of  the  ground. 

By  way  of  consolation  for  those  who  were  out  of  the  hunt,  addition 
and  subtraction  sweepstakes  were  kept  going.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction is  a most  amusing  game,  and  should  form  part  of  all  croquet 
programmes.  Any  number  may  enter,  and  each  player  has  four 
shots  at  a row  of  hoops  and  a peg — twenty  yards  distant.  The  score 
accrues  from  hitting  the  peg  or  running  a hoop,  the  nearer  the  peg  the 
more  the  hoop  counts.  Missing  altogether  subtracts  five.  The 
entrance  money  goes — half  to  the  highest  score,  one-quarter  to  the 
second,  one-eighth  to  the  third,  leaving  an  eighth  profit  to  the  club. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  All  England  Club,  we  must  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  act  of  liberality  which  shows  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
committee  to  speed  the  progress  of  croquet.  They  have  offered  the 
use  of  their  ground  (without  any  payment)  to  country  clubs  desirous 
of  playing  matches  thereon.  So  if,  say  a Nottinghamshire  club 
wishes  to  play  a Sussex  club,  the  hon.  secs,  have  only  to  apply  to 
the  All  England  for  the  use  of,  say  six  or  eight  grounds  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  application  will  at  once  be  entertained.  The 
clubs  would  literally  meet  each  other  half  way,  and  would  have  the 
advantage  of  playing  on  a good  and  neutral  ground. 


Cavendish.' 
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A RECORD  OF  NOBLE  DEEDS. 


LACE  AUX  DAMES.”  Our  first  duty  is  to  fix  the 
fleeting  breath  of  praise  which  was  wafted  o’er  the  land 
in  recognition  of  the  womanly  service  done  by  Miss 
Raynor  upon  the  railway  [carnage-ground  at  Newark. 
A fatality — for  the  accident  may  well  be  so  called  in  view  of  the 
coincidence  of  an  axle  breaking  in  one  train  with  the  moment  of 
another  train’s  passage  abreast  of  it — in  an  instant  brought  the 
horrors  of  a battle-field  to  the  peaceful  band  of  excursionists  dozing 
through  the  shortest  of  short  midsummer  nights.  Five  hundred 
pleasure-seekers  were  at  a breath  thrown  into  deadly  consternation. 
A score  were  killed,  and  thrice  twenty  injured;  and  many  who 
escaped  with  little  hurt  were  frantic  or  stupefied  by  the  shock  and  the 
scene.  The  only  helpers  were  those  who  had  been  in  the  accident ; 
and  — Dux  femina  facti — their  leader  was  Miss  Raynor.  “ Few  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  present,”  said  an  eye-witness,  “will  ever 
forget^  the  girl  who,  although  deadly  pale  and  evidently  suffering 
much  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained,  was  to  be  seen  hour  after 
hour  quietly  moving  about  among  the  dead  and  dying  .... 
administering  stimulants  and  comfort  to  all  who  needed  them.” 
Urging  the  workers  with  her  voice,  and  encouraging  them  by  her 
example,  she  kept  at  her  courageous  work  while  there  was  aught  to 
be  done ; meeting  all  entreaties  for  her  own  self-care  with  the 
answer,  “I  think  I have  been  of  some  service,  and  I cannot  go  yet.” 
Railway  calamities  occur  too  often,  but  seldom  do  they  furnish  such 
an  example  of  self-denial  and  succouring  devotion  as  was  here 
exhibited. 


Again  an  instance  of  womanly  courage,  but  differently  exercised. 
A poor  sempstress,  Sarah  Underwood,  found  that  a little  boy,  Hassall 
by  name,  had  fallen  into  the  river  Thames,  near  Eton  Bridge. 
The  lad,  only  five  years  old,  must  have  been  drowned  had  not  the 
woman  come  to  his  aid.  To  reach  him  she  had  first  to  jump  from 
a wall  eight  feet  high,  on  to  a footpath,  and  then  rush  into  the  water. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have  been  a more  than 
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commendable  act ; but  the  poor  woman  was  in  a peculiarly  weak 
condition,  and  the  risk  she  ran  made  her  act  of  courage  more  than 
ordinarily  highly  praiseworthy. 


A debt  of  hearty  thanks  is  our  obligation  to  Tvliss  Rye  for  her 
magnanimous  exertions  in  the  matter  of  juvenile  emigration.  “Still 
achieving,  still  pursuing-,”  Miss  Rye  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Canada 
on  July  14,  heading  a band  of  youthful  pilgrims,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  drawn  from  various  orphan  homes  and  industrial 
schools  about  the  country.  For  forty  of  these  young  adventurers 
occupations  have  been  already  secured  in  various  Canadian  families, 
and  no  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  advantageously  placing  the  rest. 
It  is  for  us  to  recognise  with  gratitude  the  relief  thus  afforded  to  the 
overburdened  asylums  of  this  country ; it  will  be  for  those  who  are 
now  going  forth  to  bless  and  to  honour  with  industrious  endeavours 
the  memory  of  the  devoted  lady  who  has  opened  to  them  a new 
world  and  given  to  them  a new  life. 


Ministers  who  well  deserve  their  title  and  honour  their  calling  are 
they  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  christianly  acts  here  set 
down.  First,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  who  saved  the  life  of  Captain 
Hayes,  at  Ontario,  when  that  officer  fell  through  the  ice  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  first  of  April  last : second,  Richard  Thomas,  a 
Scripture  reader,  who  jumped  into  the  canal  at  Slaithwaite,  Hudders- 
field, and  brought  forth  Hannah  Bamforth,  who  had  attempted  there 
to  throw  away  her  life,  one  night  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month  : 
third,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay,  who  plunged  into  the  River 
Severn  at  Worcester,  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  night  of  May  20,  to 
rescue  another  suicide,  a girl  named  Jacks.  The  body  here  was 
inanimate.  Mr.  Mackay,  having  swum  with  it  to  the  shore,  accidentally 
let  it  slip,  and  it  fell  back  again  into  the  water.  He  recovered  it, 
however,  by  use  of  the  drags,  and  animation  was  restored  by  the 
process  which  bears  Dr.  Sylvester’s  name. 


Well  nigh  every  calamitous  colliery  explosion  calls  for  subsequent 
acts  of  trying  hardihood  on  the  part  of  those  who  descend  the  mine 
and  brave  the  stifling  after-damp,  in  joyous  hope  of  rescuing  sufferers 
who  linger  alive,  and  in  painful  duty  to  bring  forth  the  dead.  The 
Silverdale  disaster  of  July  7 brought  forth  the  courageous  energy  of 
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Mr.  Lucas,  the  ground  bailiff  of  the  district,  who  headed  an  exploration 
of  the  mine  in  quest  of  unfortunate  victims,  and,  although  beaten 
back  by  the  suffocating  gas,  pushed  on  his  work  through  the  day  and 
night  that  followed  the  explosion,  cutting  through  blockades  of 
dislodged  rubbish,  and  pushing  on  the  search  till  the  recovered  dead 
tallied  with  the  roll  of  the  missing.  Nineteen  men  perished  on  this 
occasion,  in  an  eight-foot  coal  seam,  nine  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  a third  of  a mile  from  the  pit  shaft. 


At  Kingston-on-Thames,  one  day  late  in  June,  a little  child, 
playing  on  a bridge  crossing  a millhead,  slipped  between  rail  and 
planking  into  the  stream.  A lady  raised  an  alarm,  and  a gentleman, 
a field’s  length  off,  heard  it.  He  jumped  one  fence  and  doubled 
another,  running  across  the  field  between,  and  came  upon  the  bridge 
in  time  to  see  the  child  in  twelve-feet  water,  just  at  the  point  ’twixt 
floating  and  sinking.  In  an  instant  he  plunged  in,  and  swam  to  the 
little  one;  and  succeeded  in  bringing  her  out,  alive  although  insensible. 
This  was  no  young  man’s  feat  of  gallantry ; it  was  the  act  of  a man 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Alderman  Gould,  of  Kingston,  who  has 
associated  more  than  one  other  goodly  achievement  with  his  name. 


Born  in  1807,  educated  at  the  Glasgow  University,  called  to  the 
bar  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  created  a Queen’s  counsellor  at 
forty-six,  and  made  a vice-chancellor  last  year — such  are  the  steps  of 
the  ladder  of  learning  and  law  whereby  Sir  William  Milbourne  James 
has  reached  the  high  and  honourable  distinction  of  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  conferred  upon  him  during  the  past  month. 
The  lawyers  have  shown  a little  querulousness  at  this  appointment. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  against  the  man  that  they  have  murmured, 
but  against  the  almost  superhuman  amount  of  work  that,  under 
distressing  circumstances,  is  thrown  upon  him,  and  against  the  anomaly 
of  an  appellate  court  with  but  one  judge  upon  the  bench.  The 
greater  honour  if  the  wisdom  of  one  can  administer  the  extreme 
unction  of  justice  usually  sought  from  three. 


The  distressing  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  were 
those  consequent  upon  the  long  illness  of  Lord  Justice  Gififard. 
Lord  Justice  James  had  sat  scarce  a fortnight  in  the  court  when  he 
had  to  announce  the  death  of  his  senior.  With  honours  blossoming 
upon  him,  with  the  fairest  promise  of  a career  glorious  to  himself  and 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  Y 
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eminently  useful  to  his  profession,  upon  a road  to  fame  already  made 
smooth  by  industry,  by  intellectual  acuteness,  and  by  unrivalled 
legal  knowledge.  Lord  Justice  Giffard  was  stricken  down  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-seven  years.  When,  eighteen  months  ago,  his  last  office 
was  conferred,  the  whole  legal  profession  received  his  elevation  with 
applause,  as  a well-earned  distinction.  Hard  will  it  be  to  find  a 
successor  to  whom  acclamations  so  unanimous  and  sincere  can  be 
accorded. 


While  these  sheets  are  passing  from  our  hands  (July  13)  a general 
court  of  the  Humane  Society  is  sitting,  and  one  item  of  the  business 
on  its  agenda  list  is  the  award  of  a silver  medal  to  Mr.  Robert  Francis 
Briscoe,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Service,  for  the  following  act 
of  bravery  done  far  away  in  India  a few  months  ago.  A picnic  party 
of  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  returning  to  Bombay  from 
Bandara,  when  an  omnibus  containing  four  ladies  and  seven  gentle- 
men was  overturned,  eight  of  the  passengers  being  hurtlessly  thrown 
into  a plantation,  while  three,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Vinay,  and  Miss 
Phillips,  were  hurled  into  a well — a yawning  pit,  many  times  larger 
than  what  we  call  a well  in  this  country,  some  thirty  feet  deej),  and 
with  a bottom  of  stagnant  water ; stagnant  because  the  well  had  been 
in  ill  repute  for  weeks  on  account  of  a suspicion  that  it  had  drowned 
a woman.  Ropes  were  found,  but  they  were  not  long  enough.  A 
rein  from  the  harness  made  up  the  necessary  length,  and  Mr.  Briscoe 
descended  the  well.  He  tied  the  rope  round  Mr.  Oldfield’s  body, 
and  it  was  drawn  to  the  top  in  safety.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
ladies  were  missed,  and  the  only  clue  to  them  was  a bonnet  floating 
on  the  well-water.  In  obedience  to  this  painful  monitor  of  tlieir  fate, 
Mr.  Briscoe  dived,  and  discovered  a body,  but  it  was  so  imbedded  in 
the  mud  that  he  could  not  raise  it.  A second  dive  was  no  more 
successful.  Natives  were  standing  by,  but  they  would  not  enter  tlie 
well  \ so,  as  a last  resource,  grapnels  were  procured,  and  with  these 
the  body,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Vinay,  was  recovered. 
By-and-by,  with  the  same  implements,  that  of  Miss  Phillips  was  got 
to  the  surface ; but,  sad  to  say,  animation  could  not  be  restored  to 
either.  Mr.  Briscoe  fainted  from  exhaustion  upon  emerging  from  the 
pit,  and  serious  illness  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  gallantry. 
If  sympathy  could  have  cured,  he  had  speedily  been  strengthened. 


Several  cases  come  before  us  in  which  boys  are  the  heroes.  The 
first  occurred  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March 
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last,  when  a youth,  eleven  years  old,  belonging  to  the  Seamen’s 
Orphan  Home  at  Brixham,  South  Devon,  fell  into  the  water  of  the 
outer  harbour  of  that  place.  A plucky  companion,  but  three  years 
his  senior,  plunged  after  him  into  nine  feet  of  water,  and  swam  with 
his  insensible  body  to  the  slip.  The  name  of  the  youth  saved  was 
Joseph  Furley,  that  of  his  saving  comrade  William  Falling.  A bronze 
medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  Humane  Society  for  this  deed. 


Our  second  bopsh  case,  which  is  also  reported  from  the  west  of 
England,  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  May.  Two 
schoolboys,  Samuel  Banbury  and  Frank  Sanders,  of  Torquay,  the  one 
fifteen  and  the  other  seventeen  years  old,  went  without  leave  to  bathe 
in  St  Germain’s  River,  at  Sandacre  Beach.  Sanders  sank,  and 
Banbury  swam  to  the  spot  and  tried  to  save  him  j he  succeeded  in 
recovering  his  body,  but  life  was  beyond  recovery.  This  case  came 
before  the  Society  also,  but  it  was  ruled  that  the  act  of  disobedience 
annulled  the  act  of  bravery,  and  not  a line  of  recognition  was  given. 
The  writers  of  books  for  goody  boys  may  draw  a moral  herefrom. 


In  a third  case,  dating  nine  days  after  the  last,  a youth  of  sixteen 
saved  another  youth,  two  years  his  senior,  who  had  sunk  while 
bathing  at  Tottenhoe,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  name  of  the  former  was 
Charles  Benning,  a native  of  Dunstable.  His  saving  deed  was  a 
difficult  one,  for  it  involved  a life  and  death  struggle  under  water 
between  himself  and  his  drowning  companion : a bronze  medal  has 
been  his  tangible  reward. 


A similar  honour  was  worthily  won  in  a fourth  case,  by  Usher 
Lewis,  a lad  of  fourteen,  who  saved  a little  fellow  from  death  in 
Haslarend  moat.  A number  of  children  were  playing  thereabouts, 
and  one  of  them,  Foy  by  name,  fell  in  the  water.  Lewis  heard  the 
cries  of  the  rest,  ran  up,  and  plunged  after  the  sinking  child.  The 
water  was  deep,  and  a strong  tidal  current  was  running,  which  carried 
little  Foy  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  fosse.  Besides  this,  Lewis 
had  to  do  battle  with  gigantic  weeds  that  covered  the  bottom — this, 
too,  with  all  his  clothes  on.  But  his  action  was  most  manful,  and  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  he  brought  the  little  one  safely  to  land.  Report 
says  that  this  is  not  his  first  life-saving  exploit. 


Y 2 
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Here  is  a muster  of  doughty  deeds,  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of 
because  they  are  lightly  mentioned: — On  June  21  a man  named 
Carvalho  clambered  to  the  roof,  and  through  the  roof,  of  a burning 
house  in  Kennington,  and  rescued  the  sleeping  inmates. — On  May  2 
Job  Izzard,  a private  of  the  17th,  swam  forth  to  save  a comrade  who 
had  fallen  into  the  sea  from  a height  of  150  feet,  oft'  the  treacherous 
rocks  of  Jersey.  The  two  were  hauled  up  the  cliff  by  ropes,  but  he 
who  had  the  fall  died  from  its  effects. — At  Port  Jackson,  N.S.W.,  two 
mariners  saved  two  young  ladies  who  fell  into  the  sea  on  January  12. 
The  names  of  the  latter  were  Miss  F.  Henfrey  and  Miss  E.  Webster ; 
their  rescuers  were  Davies  Mason  and  Ashley  Newnham.—  On  June  4 
Alfred  Armstrong,  to  save  a little  child,  ran  three  hundred  yards  and 
swam  across  the  Severn  at  Upton,  in  Worcestershire,  diving  twice  ere 
his  good  ‘object  was  attained. — To  avert  unpredictable  dangers,  a 
locomotive  driver.  Steel  by  name,  chased  an  engine  that  ran  away 
without  a driver  during  a railway  accident  at  Newcastle.  He  brought 
his  engine  up  with  the  runaway,  and,  at  great  risk,  leaped  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  stopped  the  fugitive’s  mad  career.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  plucky  trick  the  directors  of  his  company  rewarded 
him  with  fifty  pounds. — A similar  sum,  tendered  with  a high  compli- 
ment from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  awarded  to  a poor  carman 
named  Piper,  who,  by  his  vigilance  and  courage,  secured  the  bringing 
to  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  murderers  of  modern  times, 
Walter  Miller,  the  slayer  of  both  the  Rev.  W.  Heulin  of  Chelsea, 
and  his  housekeeper,  Ann  Boss. 


First  on  the  list  of  monetary  and  material  benefactions  we  elect  to 
place  the  bequest  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  A.  Davis,  who  was  a member  thereof  We 
give  prominence  to  this  donation  in  encouragement  of  scientific 
researches,  because  it  affords  an  example,  worthy  to  be  imitated,  of 
stimulation  applied  at  the  very  root  of  industrial  progress.  The 
germinating  places  of  the  useful  arts  are  the  laboratory  and  the 
experiment  room ; and  money  discreetly  laid  in  such  places  is 
manure.  Often  has  the  philosopher  to  abandon  a course  of  research 
that  may  lead  to  a glorious  discovery,  while  it  cannot  lead  to 
absolutely  nothing,  because  funds  are  not  at  hand  to  supply  the 
expensive  apparatus  that  experimentation  requires,  or  to  pay  for 
assistance  that  cannot  be  called  in  without  remuneration.  Scientific 
men  in  general  are  not  rich ; as  a body,  they  are  poor.  With  the 
power  of  making  the  best  use  of  money,  they  have  little  of  it  at  their 
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command.  Let  us  greet  with  pleasure  every  little  legacy  that  falls 
to  them,  resting  assured  that  they  will  re-bequeath  the  full  value 
of  all  they  get,  with  liberal  interest,  to  succeeding  generations. 
The  remaining  benefactions  we  will  briefly  summarise.  Largest  in 
amount  is  a bequest  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a hospital  at  or  near  Bolton,  to  be  called  The  Blair 
Hospital,  in  memory  of  the  testator,  Mr.  Stephen  Blair,  formerly 
member  for  Bolton  and  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons 
of  East  Lancashire. — Then,  twelve  thousands  have  been  bestowed 
upon  industrial  schools  for  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Robert  Barnes. — 
The  Crossley  Orphan  Llome  at  Halifax  receives  ten  thousands  from 
Mr.  Joshua  Appleyard,  of  Clare  Hall,  Halifax. — Three  thousands  for 
the  benefit  of  decayed  spinsters  have  been  invested  by  an  anonymous 
Bradfordian. — And,  by  a gift  from  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne  have  now  possession  of  an  extensive  park  and 
gymnasium,  which  was  formally  opened  on  the  25  th  of  June. 


Our  First  Commissioner  of 
Works. 


HE  two  most  stupendous  events  in  English  history 
during  this  nineteenth  century  are  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ayrton  as  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  Both  occurrences,  though  for  opposite 
reasons,  will  be  remembered  almost  as  long  as  English  history  con- 
tinues to  be  recorded.  In  one  England  attained  the  height  of  her 
power  and  glory,  and  in  the  other  touched  her  climax  of  absurdity. 
While  governments  rise  and  crumble  again  into  dust,  the  appointment 
of  a glib  lawyer  as  chief  ledile  to  the  most  enlightened  nation  of 
modern  times,  and  controller  of  its  public  lesthetics,  will  remain 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  great  Asian  mystery  has  been 
completely  surpassed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  overshadowed  with  a 
profounder  puzzle  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

If  it  be  possible  to  discuss  this  question  calmly,  let  us  invoke  the 
aid  of  patience — never  more  necessary  than  now — while  we  en- 
deavour to  examine  Mr.  Ayrton’s  qualifications  for  the  distinguished 
and  important  post  which,  owing  to  some  fortuitous  concourse  of 
circumstances,  he  at  present  occupies.  And  first  a word  as  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Commissioner  itself.  Its  importance  will  be  at  once 
conceded  when  we  consider  the  vastly  progressive  influence  of  art 
and  taste  upon  society.  A modern  nation  which  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a love  of  art  need  fear  no  decline,  but  if  aesthetics  are 
eschewed,  a gradual  but  perceptible  degradation  of  its  life-force  must 
ensue.  There  is  a power  in  art  as  elevating  and  ennobling  as  there 
is  in  science,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and  no  government — save  that 
which  is  blind  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  whom  it  exists — 
would  suffer  that  power  to  decay  for  lack  of  encouragement  and 
support.  “The  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,”  have  departed  ; and  why  ? Not  solely,  as  some  historians 
tell  us,  because  of  the  licentiousness  of  those  peoples — or  rather  not 
originally  for  this  cause — but  because  a gradual  decline  in  the 
national  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pure  inaugurated  a period  of 
rapid  and  unparalleled  deterioration.  It  is  in  vain  for  us,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  the  national  love  for  art  can  be  preserved  if  the  custodian 
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of  our  art  treasures  be  a niggard  whose  object  is  to  practise  economy 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  noble  and  refined.  Our  present  repre- 
sentative at  Madrid,  and  Mr.  Ayrton’s  predecessor,  had  at  least  un- 
deniable artistic  tastes,  which  compensated  largely  for  that  hasty 
temper  which  frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  that  should  prevail 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  contemporaries  for- 
gave Mr.  Layard  much  because  he  was  the  discoverer  of  Nineveh ; 
it  is  impossible  to  forgive  Mr.  Ayrton  his  numerous  sins  against  public 
taste,  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  a single  redeeming  quality  in 
him  as  a public  man.  What  other  people  cherish,  he  despises ; and 
highly  taxed  as  they  are,  Englishmen  look  with  horror-  upon 
the  man  who  would  save  money  alone  by  depriving  them  of  that 
reputation  of  art-lovers  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  cultivation 
of  art  is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  our  national  existence,  and  he 
who  cannot  sympathise  with  and  encourage  it  is  surely  the  last  man 
who  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  ol 
Works. 

Yet  what  are  the  facts  ? In  November  last  year  Mr.  Ayrton  took 
office,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  lost  no  opportunity  for 
depreciating  art,  and  has  frequently  introduced  ridiculous  criticisms 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  being  applauded.  This  illegitimate  hanker- 
ing after  public  applause  is  of  entirely  modern  growth.  Unless  a 
minister  can  enlist  the  laugh  of  members,  or  bring  down  applause  for 
some  absurd  claptrap  period,  he  does  not,  apparently,  consider  that  his 
end  as  a representative  of  the  Crown  in  his  particular  department  has 
been  answered.  Mr.  Lowe,  probably,  has  a good  deal  to  answer  for 
in  this  matter.  He  is  clever,  much  more  so  than  the  vast  majority 
of  his  contemporaries  : he  says  clever  things,  and  the  reign  of  clever 
things  is  at  once  instituted.  Ministers  generally  begin  to  joke  at 
things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  congruity ; and  what  in  Mr.  Lowe  was  originally  witty  and 
eccentric,  degenerates  into  the  absurdly  stupid  and  commonplace. 
But  no  joke  ever  made  or  ever  contemplated  by  minister  or  member 
equals  that  of  making  Mr.  Ayrton  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
We  refuse  to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  spon- 
taneous action,  as  his  appointments,  on  the  whole,  are  marked  with 
a due  regard  and  consideration  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
service.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Acton  Smee 
Ayrton  is  the  very  squarest  peg  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  fixed 
in  the  very  roundest  hole  in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

What  said  this  First  Commissioner  on  being  appointed  to  the  high 
office  he  now  holds  ? On  the  8th  of  November  last  he  was  re-elected 
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without  opposition  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  made  a speech  which 
we  will  venture  to  say  was  unparalleled  in  preposterousness  by  any 
hustings  speech  ever  delivered ; but  doubly  so  as  coming  from  a man 
who  had  just  accepted  a responsible  office  under  the  Crown,  which,  by 
implication,  he  spurned  and  despised.  “ It  was  alleged,”  he  said,  “that 
he  had  accepted  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
perform.  But  let  him  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  those  critics 
thought  of  his  duties.  There  was  a certain  sort  of  people  in  this 
country  who  had  been  educated  at  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities, and  who,  instead  of  looking  at  matters  as  they  stood  in  the 
present  day,  began  by  looking  back  to  see  what  was  done  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago  in  Greece  or  Rome;  and  unless  things  were 
now  managed  as  was  the  case  in  those  remote  ages,  they  thought 
them  all  wrong.  Those  people  might  be  said  to  live  in  a world  of 
their  own  ; and  having  discovered  that  a certain  officer  performed 
the  functions  of  an  sedile  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  said  he 
ought  to  perform  the  like  functions  now  in  this  metropolis,  and  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  do  so.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  sensible 
body  of  Englishmen  who  did  not  belong  to  that  school  would  agree 
with  that ; and  he  might  tell  them  that  the  duties  of  his  office  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  those  discharged  many  centuries  ago  by  the 
Roman  aediles.  His  duties  were,  in  fact,  of  a very  simple  kind. 
But  there  were  people  very  fond  of  what  was  called  art,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  artful  people,  too,  judging  from  the  way  in  which 
they  wrote  anonymously  in  the  newspapers  ; and  they  said  he  ought 
to  be  an  architect,  a surveyor,  a sculj)tor,  a painter,  a gardener — 
whether  a flower,  an  ornamental,  or  a market  gardener,  it  did  not 
much  matter — also  a builder,  and  anything  else  they  liked  to  pro- 
pose. Well,  he  was  bound  to  say  he  did  not  understand  and  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  any  of  those  callings.  ...  It  was  his  duty  to 
look  after  those  professional  persons,  to  take  care  that  the  public 
were  well  served,  and  that  if  tliey  had  to  pay  taxes  they  got  full 
value  for  their  money.”  Further  on,  this  extraordinary  government 
official  made  the  very  extraordinary  observation  that  it  was  his  duty 
“ to  take  care  that  people  who  had  fancies  did  not  indulge  them  at 
the  public  expense,  and  that  nothing  was  taken  out  of  the  national 
taxes  which  he  did  not  believe  was  absolutely  necessary.”  Now, 
everybody  will  admit  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has  done  all  that  he  possibly 
could  to  justify  his  assertion  that  he  knew  nothing  about  art.  There 
could  scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  that  point,  and  the  First  Commis- 
sioner’s elaboration  of  it  was,  to  a great  extent,  unnecessary ; but  it 
is  very  unusual  for  men  to  glory  in  their  shame.  For  a man  in  high 
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office  to  do  this  is  exceedingly  reprehensible,  especially  when  his 
views  run  directly  counter  to  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
from  whom  he  derives  his  authority.  When  Mr.  Ayrton  says  that 
“he  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that  he  has  always 
lived  among  his  constituents,  and  that  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  one  of  their  parishes,”  we  can  but  be  sorry 
that  fate  ever  removed  him  from  those  humble  parish  duties  which 
he  performed  with  such  brilliant  satisfaction  to  himself,  to  occupy  a 
very  unenviable  prominence  in  the  public  eye.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  perceive  how  his  antecedents — humble,  honest,  and 
praiseworthy  though  they  be — fit  him  in  any  degree  for  the  office  of 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Feeling  this,  possibly,  Mr.  Ayrton 
endeavours  to  set  our  doubts  at  rest  by  hinting  in  the  same  speech 
from  which  we  have  quoted  that  he  is  “ something  of  a citizen  of  the 
world,  who  has  travelled  a good  deal,  and  knows  something  of  what 
has  gone  on  outside  the  Tower  Hamlets.”  In  fact,  he  wishes  us  to 
understand  that  he  has  qualities  which  fit  him  for  something  besides 
the  position  of  chairman  of  a board  of  guardians.  We  look  in  vain, 
nevertheless,  throughout  his  public  career  for  any  justification  or 
corroboration  of  this  favourable  estimate  of  himself.  His  other 
observations  we  need  scarcely  trouble  about.  When  a man  has  not 
been  to  the  university,  he  should  not  exhibit  his  weakness  by  sneer- 
ing at  those  who  have.  Genius,  we  know,  will  rise  with  or  without 
university  training ; but  even  genius  shines  more  conspicuously  when 
reflected  under  an  academic  lustre.  Had  Mr.  Ayrton  been  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  he  would  doubtless  have  discovered  that  either  of  those 
universities  could  teach  him  many  things  useful  to  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pick  up  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  even  with  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  he  possesses  of  that  locality.  We  trust,  however, 
that  though  ostensibly  he  represents  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  con- 
stituents of  that  important  borough  do  not  consider  that  he  represents 
faithfully  their  views  upon  the  various  matters  connected  with  the 
public  buildings  and  parks  of  this  great  metropolis. 

But  we  do  not  ask  is  it  just,  we  ask  is  it  even  creditable  that  a 
man  like  one  whom  we  have  in  part  described  through  outlines  drawn 
by  himself  should  continue  to  call  down  upon  us  the  opprobrium 
of  all  right-thinking  and  enlightened  men?  Not  long  ago  he 
boasted  that  he  was  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Turner,  in  fact,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  him.  The 
glorious  painter  of  “Venice”  is  to  our  modern  Commissioner  a sealed 
book.  He  cannot  appreciate  his  glorious  skies  and  translucent 
waters — the  only  query  that  his  magnificent  works  would  suggest 
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to  the  mind  of  this  “noble  savage”  is,  “What  would  they  fetch  in 
the  market  ? ” Verily  the  works  of  God  Almighty  Himself  exist  in 
vain  for  such  a man.  What  is  the  velvet  carpet  of  the  Deity, 
bedecked  with  flowers  as  with  lustrous  jewels,  to  him?  He 
was  made  for  other  scenes  and  other  things.  W have  seen  how 
even  the  poor  were  threatened  with  partial  deprivation  of  the  floral 
beauties  of  Victoria  Park,  as  a result,  forsooth,  of  the  rabid  taste  for 
economy  observable  in  our  chief  tedile.  Had  he  been  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  to  Noah  after  the  Flood,  we  suppose  we  should 
have  had  him  objecting  to  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  as  unnecessarily 
expensive ; whilst  the  architecture  of  the  period  would  have  had 
a depressing  effect  upon  any  enterprising  builder  who  had  a soul 
beyond  the  mere  putting  together  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  a dismal 
shape. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  in  short,  is  one  of  those  who  could  scarcely  tell 
the  difference  between  the  elaborate  art  of  a Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  that  of  a Brummagem  jeweller,  and  of  the  two,  if  compelled  to 
choose,  would  rather  prefer  the  latter,  on  that  same  miserable  ground 
of  expense  before  alluded  to.  Yet  stay — occasionally  he  can 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  d'he 
abundance  of  gold  spread  over  the  monument  of  Prince  Albert  at 
Kensington  evidently  causes  him  no  alarm ; on  the  contrary  lie  even 
regards  it  with  apparent  satisfaction  ; but  he  has  no  objection  whatever 
to  amputate  one  of  the  limbs  of  Hyde  Park,  which  would  be  a serious 
offence  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  metropolis.  Luckily 
his  persistent  endeavours  to  pass  the  Kensington  Road  Improvement 
Bill  ended  in  a fiasco,  though  it  was  witli  considerable  chagrin  that 
our  foremost  opponent  of  taste  abandoned  his  position  in  this  respect. 
To  any  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
the  bare  idea  of  destroying  the  existing  integrity  of  Hyde  Park 
would  have  savoured  of  sacrilege.  But  here  again  tlie  unfitness  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  for  his  post  is  abundantly  demonstrated. 
When  questions  of  economy  do  not  arise  he  is  unable  to  look  at 
things  in  a broad  and  general  light.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? — 
because  the  mind  of  our  Calcutta  lawyer  has  always  been  buried  in 
details,  and  is  singularly  incapable  of  taking  a generous  and  en- 
thusiastic grasp  of  large  principles  or  popular  rights. 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  Mr,  Ayrton’s  predecessor — 
and,  in  point  of  temper,  perhaps,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr. 
Layard  was  the  most  ungovernable  statesman  of  modern  times — in 
fitness  for  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  he  far  transcended  the 
present  occupant.  The  discoverer  of  Nineveh  loved  art  for  its  own 
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sake ; and,  more  than  that,  he  perseveringly  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
a similar  taste  in  the  public  mind.  Where  merit  is  due  it  must  be 
rendered ; but  there  could  not  be  a greater  contrast  in  this  respect 
than  exists  between  him  and  his  successor. 

Mr.  Ayrton  has  not  only  no  sympathy  with  art,  but  he  has 
very  little  sympathy  for  those  who  pursue  it  as  a profession. 
Who,  besides  himself,  would  have  treated  Mr.  Barry  with  that 
scant  courtesy  of  which  he  has  lately  been  the  recipient?  We 
are  not  now  intending  to  decide  upon  the  various  matters  in 
dispute  between  Mr.  Barry  and  the  Government,  but  as  a matter 
of  common  courtesy  between  man  and  man,  has  the  architect  of 
the  House  of  Commons  met  with  that  consideration  which  his 
services  demanded  ? Certainly  not ! will  be  the  general  response. 
“Family  architects,”  or  not,  is  not  now  the  question  ; but  the  very 
name  of  Barry  one  would  think  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
ensured  the  little  acts  of  common  politeness  between  himself  and  his 
“ taskmaster.”  And  yet,  after  the  late  long  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  Mr.  Ayrton  as 
to  his  mode  of  treatment  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  latter  has  been  made  the 
sustainer  of  another  insult  at  the  hands  of  his  opponent.  It  appears 
that  a plan  drawn  up  last  session  by  Mr.  Barry  for  providing  fresh 
accommodation  in  the  matter  of  the  House  of  Commons  refreshment 
rooms,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Layard,  has  been  set  at  naught. 
Mr.  Ayrton  has  handed  the  plan  to  an  official  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Works,  who  has  cut  it  down,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  persons,  spoilt  it.  Yet,  though  a Committee  of  the 
House  are  against  Mr.  A)n:ton,  he  intimates  that  he  intends  to  go  on 
with  the  Board  of  Works  alterations.  He  thus  not  only  perpetuates 
old  grievances  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Barry,  but  adds  a fresh  insult  to 
those  already  put  upon  him. 

This  obstinate  adherence  to  opinions  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  has  marked  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Ayrton’s  public  life.  It  seems  impossible  for  him  to  do 
anything  graciously,  and  to  approach  him  with  kindness  is  but 
the  readiest  method  for  a deputation  to  rush  into  condemnation. 
Etiquette  he  does  not  understand,  and  he  glories  in  his  ignorance. 
Could  we  for  one  moment  hope  for  a reformation,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Government,  even  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  principles  of  economy,  to  purchase  for  Mr.  Ayrton’s 
perusal  during  the  recess  those  little  books  on  etiquette  and  manners 
intended  for  all  whose  boorishness  has  not  been  removed  by  contact 
with  polite  society.  To  return  for  one  moment  from  this  little 
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digression.  \\Tiat  could  be  more  absurd  than  Mr.  Ayrton’s  present 
policy  with  regard  to  improvements  in  the  Serpentine  ? As  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby  pointed  out,  if  the  Government  did  not  make  the  lake 
wholesome  and  safe  for  bathers  and  skaters,  it  was  quite  useless 
going  to  the  present  expense.  Why,'  in  fact,  begin  the  works  at  all  ? 
It  was  proposed  to  spend  a large  sum  upon  the  improvements,  but 
rather  than  make  the  sum  a little  larger,  and  perfect  the  Serpentine 
thoroughly,  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  his  inexplicable  rage  for  economy,  pre- 
ferred to  leave  it  to  a great  extent  unsafe.  Though  reminded  of  the 
calamity  which  occurred  in  Regent’s  Park  in  1867,  when  about  thirty 
persons  were  drowned,  this  most  remarkable  of  oediles  said  he  should 
carry  out  the  proposed  slope,  which  would  leave  at  one  end  of  the 
lake  a dangerous  depth  of  water  of  fourteen  feet.  It  would,  he  said, 
cost  too  much  money  to  reduce  the  depth ; and  then  he  added,  with 
that  urbanity  for  which  he  is  so  famous,  that  if  it  were  considered 
unsafe  for  bathers  to  go  there,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go 
elsewhere  to  bathe.  With  the  conviction  that  such  utter  neglect 
as  this  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  meets  with  the  pro- 
found contempt  it  merits  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  we  leave  the 
subject. 

Let  us  remind  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  that  this  appointment 
in  his'ministry  is  one  which  demands  to  be  immediately  reconsidered. 
The  Premier’s  selection  of  his  colleagues  generally  has  been  unex- 
ceptionable, and  has  satisfied  the  feelings  of  the  country,  but  in  no 
class  of  society  that  we  can  hear  of  has  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ayrton  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works  been  looked  upon  with 
favour.  If  the  appointment  has  in  any  measure  been  forced  upon 
the  Premier,  we  cannot  help  that;  it  is  for  him  to  set  himself  riglP 
with  his  supporters,  and  with  England  generally.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  politics,  it  is  that  of  our  national  reputation.  The  love  of 
art  does  not  permeate  society  in  a day ; but  it  is  a precious  inherit- 
ance when  once  gained,  and  we  must  not,  in  justice  to  posterity, 
allow  its  growth  to  be  arrested.  We  owe  something — much — to  our 
descendants,  and  foremost  amongst  our  legacies  should  be  works 
grand,  noble,  and  magnificent,  and  worthy  of  the  taste,  talent,  and 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  commend  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  Solomon’s  description  of  a First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
and  see  how  far  the  English  statesman’s  aedile  agrees  with  it.  “ Send 
me,”  said  the  oriental  monarch,  when  just  about  to  build  the 
temple,  “a  man  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  in  brass, 
in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine 
linen,  and  in  crimson ; also  to  grave  any  manner  of  graving,  and 
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to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him,  with  thy 
cunning  men.” 

One  of  the  American  humourists  intimates  that — 

“ They  didn’t  know  everything  down  in  Judee,” 

but  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  admit  that  they  had  more  pre- 
science than  to  appoint  an  Acton  Smee  Ayrton  over  their  public 
works.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  well  to  cast  out  the  net,  if  haply  he 
may  catch  some  politician  for  his  First  Commissioner  possessing  the 
qualifications  so  graphically  depicted  by  Solomon.  We  have  said ; 
we  now  wait  for  that  action  to  be  taken  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
imperatively  necessary. 


The  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 


II.— SYDNEY  SMITH. 


|IiAT  would  the  world  be  without  its  wits?  Perhajis 
we  might  dispense  with  an  epic  poet  or  two.  I 
should  not  die  of  a broken  heart  if  all  the  works 
upon  metaphysics  and  political  economy  were  to 
disappear  to-morrow.  A few  of  us  might  possibly  survive  the 
extinction  of  the  whole  race  of  three-vol.  novelists  ; and  I,  for 
one,  should  not  be  quite  inappeasable  in  my  grief,  if  the  Times  of  to- 
morrow were  to  announce  that  by  some  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
accident  on  the  part  of  the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  the  mass 
of  second-hand  literature  which  now  rears  its  front  of  brass  against 
gods,  men,  and  columns,  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  MSS.  Library  at 
Alexandria.  But  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Charles  Lamb  and  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Curran  and  Sydney  Smith — what  would  life  be  without 
these  ? Abolish  all  their  epigrams,  all  their  boii  mots^  all  the  relics 
of  their  wit,  make  it  penal  to  quote  a single  sentence  from 
any  of  them,  compel  every  man  to  manufacture  his  own  jeiex 
d' esprit^  and  what  would  life  be  worth  ? How  should  we  con- 
trive to  get  through  a single  dinner  party  ? Who  would  have  the 
courage  to  look  at  a newspaper  article  ? How  would  the  House  of 
Commons  get  through  a debate  upon  Law  Reform,  Irish  Land  d'enure, 
Life  Peerages,  or  Primogeniture  and  Entail  ? 

To  take  an  illustration  or  two.  Suppose  it  a penal  offence  to  quote, 
or  to  adapt,  Sydney  Smith’s  epigrams  on  Lord  Russell,  Dr.  Whewell, 
and  Macaulay,  to  talk  of  a man  of  superabundant  self-confidence  as  a 
man  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  or  to  cut  for  the  stone ; to  tell  Professor  Lluxley,  for  instance, 
that  his  forte  is  cutting  up  monkeys,  and  his  foible  cutting  up  men  ; 
to  compare  the  librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace  to  a book  in  breeches,  or 
to  talk  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  flashes  of  silence.  Suppose  every  parson 
under  an  interdict  never  to  apologise  for  an  inappropriate  text  by 
citing  the  authority  of  the  Canon  of  St  Paul’s  for  the  use  of  “ Cappa-  • 
docia,  Pamphilia,  Phrygia,  and  all  the  regions  round  about,”  so  long 
as  the  sermon  was  sensible ; or  to  sneer  at  Dissenters  as  people  who 
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never  keep  a carriage  in  the  second  generation.  Suppose  the  editor 
of  the  Times  bound  over  in  10,000/.  never  again  to  throw  out  a sug- 
gestion about  locking  up  two  or  three  Bishops  in  a railway  carriage, 
and  squeezing  them  to  death  in  a tunnel,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  House  of  Lords  to- take  up  the  question  of  Railway  Reform; 
to  talk  about  putting  round  men  in  square  holes,  and  square  men  in 
round  holes  ; or  to  tell  a poet  or  novelist,  in  a slashing  criticism  upon 
his  first  work,  to  run  his  pen  through  every  second  word  in  his  MS., 
in  order  to  add  to  the  vigour  of  his  style  ; suppose  the  Rochefoucaulds 
of  the  Saturday  Review  interdicted  talking  of  benevolence  as  one  of 
the  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  alphabetical  illustration  of 
A no  sooner  peeing  B in  distress  than  he  thinks  C ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  him  ; suppose  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  an  order  under 
the  Great  Seal  against  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Circumlocution  Office 
vindicating  the  use  of  red  tape  as  one  of  the  grammars  of  life,  or  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  to  request  the  comic  papers  to  forego  for, 
say,  the  summer  months,  the  exquisite  gratification  of  sneering  at  the 
wut  of  Mr.  Duncan  Maclaren  and  his  kilted  colleagues,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a surgical  operation  to  get  their  own  jokes  well  into  a 
Scotch  understanding  ; — suppose  Sydney  Smith  and  all  his  jokes,  and 
all  his  wild  nonsense,  in  short,  put  in  an  Index^  what  a sense  of  intel- 
lectual dearth  and  barrenness  would  pervade  all  of  us ! You  might 
as  well  take  the  ozone  out  of  the  sea  breezes,  or  the  hydrogen  out  of 
the  atmosphere.  Shut  up  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr.  Odger  in  Pentonville, 
or  compel  them,  if  they  must  divert  themselves  with  a species  of 
amateur  conspiracy,  to  enter  into  a conspiracy  of  silence  ; set  down 
an  epicure  to  a dinner  of  herbs  ; refuse  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  to  an 
Orthodox  Dissenter ; take  away  the  chasuble  and  the  stole  from  a 
Ritualist ; commit  any  outrage  of  this  description,  and  the  victims 
may  submit  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  But  abolish  Punch  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  disinherit  J ohn  Bull  of  his  Joe  Miller,  of  the  stock  of  wit 
and  humour  that  has  been  handed  down  to  him  from  generation  to 
generation,  with  Magna  Charta  and  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
all  England  would  be  in  arms  to-morrow.  The  thought  of  tyranny 
of  this  refined  and  inhuman  description  is  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 
Even  the  millennium  without  Voltaire  and  Rabelais,  Tom  Jones  and 
■Don  Juan,  would  be  to  most  of  us  what  the  hunting  grounds  across 
the  Styx  would  be  to  a Blackfoot  Indian  without  his  horse  and  his 
dogs,  or  Paradise  without  its  houris  to  a Turk.  Perhaps  we  might 
contrive  to  exist  as  turtles  do  after  Mr.  Lewes  has  scooped  their  brains 
out  for  microscopical  analysis.  But  what  an  existence  ! “ Ah,  mon 

pauvre  maitre,”  exclaimed  Guizot’s  cook,  when  he  heard  that  his 
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master  was  dining  at  the  Athenceum,  “ je  ne  le  revarrai,  plus.”  And 
we  may  say  pretty  much  the  same  of  John  Bull  : he  might  still  dine, 
perhaps,  still  talk  politics,  still  chat  about  Exchequer  Bills  and  Tariffs, 
the  Bank  Rate,  and  the  Three  per  Cents.  ; but  without  his  wits  and 
humourists,  the  charm  of  life  would  be  gone. 

And  of  these  there  is  none  whom  we  could  spare  less  than  Sydney 
Smith.  He  is  among  wits  what  Horace  is  among  poets.  He  is  a 
genial,  well-bred,  well-read  man  of  the  world,  with  the  thoughts  and 
tastes,  the  habits  and  foibles  of  a man  of  the  world.  His  wit,  like 
Voltaire’s,  is  the  wit  of  everybody;  and  it  is  wit  that  you  can  quote 
upon  every  topic  of  talk  that  starts  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  newspapers,  at  an  archidiaconal  luncheon,  on  the  croquet  lawn, 
or  in  a club  smoking-room.  Possessing  powers  equal  to  those  of 
Swift  and  Sheridan,  of  Curran  and  Jerrold,  Sydney  Smith  was  free 
from  everything  like  coarseness  and  cynicism,  from  everything  like 
buffoonery  and  bitterness.  His  wit  is  always  pure,  always  human. 
There  is  no  affectation,  no  vice,  in  his  tone  or  in  his  temper.  He 
lays  no  little  traps  to  surprise,  never  talks  up  to  a subject  to  fire  off 
the  hon  mots  he  has  been  manufacturing  at  his  desk  in  the  morning. 
He  simply  puts  into  terse  and  sparkling  sentences  happy  thoughts 
that  we  all  think  we  could  have  thrown  out  ourselves  had  we  formed 
one  of  the  party ; and  his  conversation  and  his  writing  are  thus,  when 
analysed,  simply  the  conversation  and  writing  of  a man  of  keen  and 
decisive  intelligence — of  a man  who  knows  no  more  of  the  (juestion 
than  you  or  I,  but  who  has  the  knack  of  looking  at  it  in  perspective, 
of  taking  in  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it  at  a glance,  of  seizing  the 
most  striking  points  of  the  argument,  turning  the  weak  ones  inside 
out,  making  the  strong  ones  his  own,  and  of  throwing  out  his  own 
thoughts  and  criticisms  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  in  the 
dashing,  off-hand  style  of  a man  of  high  spirits  and  of  brilliant 
intellect.  Pie  was  not  a thinker ; his  pulse  ran  too  high  for  original 
thought.  He  rarely  troubled  himself  to  think  a subject  out  in  logical 
form,  to  think  it  out,  that  is,  as  a barrister  thinks  out  his  brief  He 
seized  upon  its  strongest  points  by  a sort  of  instinct,  upon  the 
striking  and  picturesque  points  that  attract  dull  and  clever  people 
alike,  and  these  by  the  mere  force  of  wit  and  imagination  he  made 
his  own.  His  arguments  upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  Ballot,  are  all  arguments  that  he  might  have 
picked  up  at  Sam  Rogers’s  breakfast  table  or  in  Lady  Holland’s 
drawing-room.  They  are  all  the  arguments  of  the  ideal  “ international 
man”  whom  we  picture  to  ourselves  when  we  wish  to  look  at  a 
question  without  prejudice  and  without  cant.  Yet  these  were  the 
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arguments  that  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  that  carried  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  that  swept  away  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  and 
after  they  had  once  been  put  in  their  most  vivid  forms  by  the  wit  of 
Sydney  Smith,  everyone  adopted  them  as  his  own.  Sydney  Smith’s 
views  after  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  views  that  a man  of  sense  and 
wit  could  hold.  They  were  the  views  at  once  of  the  statesman  and  of 
the  diner-out  who  thought  it  his  business  to  look  at  every  political 
question  from  what  Thackeray  called  the  “ don’t-care-a-damn  ” point 
of  view.  Look  at  his  pamphlet  on  the  Ballot.  “ It  was  all  flash  and 
sparkle,”  say  Mr.  Grote  and  Sir  John  Bowring.  All  its  arguments 
had  been  put  and  refuted,  perhaps,  in  a way  dozens  of  times  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  as  these  arguments  are  put  by  Sydney 
Smith,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  refute  them.  In  his  hands  you  can 
do  no  more  with  them  than  you  can  do  with  Hume’s  perplexing 
syllogism  about  miracles.  “ If  a man  is  sheltered  from  intimidation, 
is  it  at  all  clear  that  he  would  vote  from  any  better  motive  than 
intimidation?  The  landlord  has  perhaps  said  a cross  word  to  the 
tenant ; the  candidate  for  whom  the  tenant  votes  in  opposition  to  his 
landlord  has  taken  his  second  son  for  a footman,  or  his  father  knew 
the  candidate’s  grandfather  : how  many  thousand  votes,  sheltered  (as 
the  ballotists  suppose)  from  intimidation,  would  be  given  from  such 
silly  motives  as  these?  how  many  would  be  given  from  the  mere 
discontent  of  inferiority?  or  from  that  strange,  simious,  schoolboy  pas- 
sion of  giving  pain  to  others,  even  when  the  author  cannot  be  found 
out  ? — motives  as  pernicious  as  any  which  could  proceed  from  intimi- 
dation ....  The  real  object  is  to  vote  for  the  good  politician,  not  for 
the  kind-hearted  or  agreeable  man  : the  mischief  is  just  the  same  to 
the  country  whether  I am  smiled  into  a corrupt  choice,  or  frowned 
into  a corrupt  choice.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  my  landlord  is  the 
best  of  landlords  or  the  most  agreeable  of  men  ? I must  vote  for 
Joseph  Hume,  if  I think  Joseph  more  honest  than  the  Marquis.  The 
more  mitigated  Radical  may  pass  over  this,  but  the  real  carnivorous 
variety  of  the  animal  should  declaim  as  loudly  against  the  fascinations 
as  against  the  threats  of  the  great.  The  man  who  possesses  the  land 
should  never  speak  to  the  man  who  tills  it.  The  intercourse  between 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  as  strictly  guarded  as  that  of  the  sexes 
in  Turkey.  A funded  duenna  should  be  placed  over  every  landed 
grandee.  ‘ I am  a professed  Radical,’  said  the  tenant  of  a great 
duke  to  a friend  of  mine,  ‘ and  the  duke  knows  it ; but  if  I vote  for 
his  candidates,  he  lets  me  talk  as  I please,  live  with  whom  I please, 
and  does  not  care  if  I dine  at  a Radical  dinner  every  day  in  the 
week.  If  there  was  a ballot,  nothing  could  persuade  the  duke,  or 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  z 
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the  duke’s  master,  the  steward,  that  I was  not  deceiving  them,  and  I 
should  lose  my  farm  in  a week.’  This  is  the  real  history  of  what 
would  take  place.  The  single  lie  on  the  hustings  would  not  suffice  ; 
the  concealed  democrat  who  voted  against  his  landlord  must  talk 
with  the  wrong  people,  subscribe  to  the  wrong  club,  huzza  at  the 
wrong  dinner,  break  the  wrong  head,  lead  (if  he  wished  to  escape 
from  the  watchful  jealousy  of  his  landlord a long  life  of  lies  between 
every  election ; and  he  must  do  this,  not  only  eimdo,  in  his  calm  and 
prudential  state,  but  redeimdo  from  the  market,  warmed  with  beer  and 
expanded  by  alcohol ; and  he  must  not  only  carry  on  his  seven  years 
of  dissimulation  before  the  world,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family, 
or  he  must  expose  himself  to  the  dangerous  garrulity  of  wife,  children, 
and  servants,  from  whose  indiscretion  every  kind  of  evil  report  would 
be  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  watchful  steward  ....  The  noise  and 
jollity  of  a ballot  mob  must  be  such  as  the  very  devils  would  look 
on  with  delight.  A set  of  deceitful  wretches  wearing  the  wrong 
colours,  abusing  their  friends,  pelting  the  man  for  whom  they  voted, 
drinking  their  enemies’  punch,  knocking  down  persons  with  whom 
they  entirely  agreed,  and  roaring  out  eternal  duration  to  principles 
they  abhorred.  A scene  of  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud,  a posse 
comitatus  of  liars  which  would  disgust  any  man  with  a free  govern- 
ment, and  make  him  sigh  for  the  monocracy  of  Constantinople.” 
These  sentences  of  Sydney  Smith  contain  the  germ-thoughts  of  half 
the  arguments  and  of  half  the  sarcasms  that  the  wits  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  Printing  Plouse  Square,  and  of  Northumberland 
Street  now  fire  off  against  the  Ballot.  You  cannot  answer  them. 
You  cannot  improve  upon  them.  They  represent  with  terseness 
and  wit  the  only  views  that  the  mass  of  people  will  ever  think  of 
taking  of  the  ballot-box.  He  supplied  the  Peace  Society,  again,  with 
a more  telling  description  of  the  consequences  of  war  than  any  of 
their  own  orators  have  yet  been  able  to  strike  out  for  themselves ; and 
in  his  essay  on  classical  education  he  brought  together,  in  a terse  and 
vivid  form,  most  of  the  arguments  against  the  present  system  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  that  have  since  been  used  by  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Professor  Huxley.  “ Everyone  will  admit  that  of  all  the  disgust- 
ing labours  of  life,  the  labour  of  lexicon  and  dictionary  is  the  most 
intolerable.  Nor  is  there  a greater  object  of  compassion  than  a fine 
boy,  full  of  animal  spirits,  set  down  on  a bright  sunny  day,  with  a 
heap  of  unknown  words  before  him,  to  be  turned  into  English  before 
supper,  by  the  help  of  a ponderous  dictionary  alone.  The  object  in 
looking  into  a dictionary  can  only  be  to  exchange  an  unknown  sound 
for  one  that  is  known.  Now,  it  seems  indisputable  that  the  sooner 
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this  exchange  is  made  the  better.  The  greater  the  number  of  such 
exchanges  which  can  be  made  in  a given  time,  the  greater  is  the 
progress,  the  more  abundant  the  copia  verborum  obtained  by  the 
scholar.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  if  the  dictionary  at  once 
opened  at  the  required  page,  and  if  a self-moving  index  at  once 
pointed  to  the  requisite  word  ? Is  any  advantage  gained  to  the  world 
by  the  time  employed  first  in  finding  the  letter  P,  and  then  in  finding 
the  three  guiding  letters  P R I ? This  appears  to  us  to  be  pure  loss 
of  time,  justifiable  only  if  it  is  inevitable ; and  even  after  this  is 
done,  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  difficulties  are  heaped  at  once 
upon  the  wretched  beginner  ! . Instead  of  his  being  reserved  for  his 
greater  skill  and  maturity  in  the  language,  he  must  employ  himself  in 
discovering  in  which  of  many  senses  which  his  dictionary  presents  the 
word  is  to  be  used ; in  considering  the  case  of  the  substantive,  and 
the  syntaxical  arrangement  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
relation  it  bears  to  other  words.  The  loss  of  time  in  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  the  old  plan  is  immense.  We  doubt  very  much  if 
an  average  boy,  between  ten  and  fourteen,  will  look  out  or  find  more 
than  sixty  words  in  an  hour ; we  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  time 
employed  in  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  when  he  has 
found  it,  but  of  the  mere  naked  discovery  of  the  word  in  the  lexicon 
or  dictionary.  It  must  be  remembered,  we  say  an  average  boy — not 
what  Master  Evans,  the  show  boy,  can  do,  nor  what  Master  Macarthy, 
the  boy  who  is  whipped  every  day,  can  do,  but  some  boy  between 
Macarthy  and  Evans ; and  not  what  the  medium  boy  can  do  while 
his  mastigophorous  superior  is  frowning  over  him,  but  what  he  actually 
does  when  left  in  the  midst  of  noisy  boys,  and  with  a recollection 
that,  by  sending  to  the  neighbouring  shop,  he  can  obtain  any 
quantity  of  unripe  gooseberries  upon  credit.  Now,  if  this  statement 
be  true,  and  if  there  are  10,000  words  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
here  are  160  hours  employed  in  the  mere  digital  process  of  turning 
over  leaves  ! But,  in  much  less  time  than  this,  any  boy  of  average 
quickness  might  learn,  by  the  Hamiltonian  method,  to  construe  the 
whole  four  Gospels  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  the  most  scrupulous 
correctness.  The  interlineal  translation  of  course  spares  the  trouble 
and  time  of  this  mechanical  labour  ....  The  Hamilton  method 
begins  with  what  all  persons  want,  a facility  of  construing,  and  leaves 
every  scholar  to  become  afterwards  as  profound  in  grammar  as  he 
(or  those  who  educate  him)  may  choose ; whereas  the  old  method 
aims  at  making  all  more  profound  grammarians  than  three-fourths 
wish  to  be,  or  than  nineteen-twentieths  can  be.  One  of  the  enormous 
follies  of  the  enormously  foolish  education  in  England  is,  that  all 
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young  men — dukes,  fox-hunters,  and  merchants — are  educated  as  it 
they  were  to  keep  a school  and  serve  a curacy ; while  scarcely  an  ‘ 
hour  in  the  Hamiltonian  education  is  lost  for  any  variety  of  life.  A 
grocer  may  learn  enough  of  Latin  to  taste  the  sweets  of  Virgil ; a 
cavalry  officer  may  read  and  understand  Homer,  without  knowing 
that  fry/xt  comes  from  eco  with  a smooth  breathing,  and  that  it  is 
formed  by  an  improper  reduplication.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
nothing  in  that  education  which  prevents  a scholar  from  knowing  (if 
he  wishes  to  know)  what  Greek  compounds  draw  back  their  accents. 

He  may  trace  verbs  in  t/x6,  from  polysyllables  in  iw,  or  derive  endless 
glory  from  marking  down  derivatives  in  tttw,  changing  the  e of  their 
primitives  into  iota.”  This  was  his  style.  No  artifice,  no  affecta- 
tion, nothing  like  pedantry.  Ordinary  arguments,  or  at  least  the 
arguments  of  people  of  average  intelligence  and  culture,  set  in 
brilliant  and  vivid  forms.  It  was  irresistible  with  most  people  : it 
was  taking  with  all.  You  may  trace  the  germ  of  all  his  arguments 
in  this  paper,  for  instance,  in  Locke  and  in  Hamilton’s  own  prefaces. 

But  neither  of  them  knew  how  to  do  justice  to  their  thoughts  as 
Sydney  Smith  did.  He  barbed  their  sense  and  logic  with  his  wit ; 
and  everything  that  he  thus  set  his  mark  upon  he  made  his  own. 

His  mind  was,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s,  a vast  appro- 
priation clause.  “ When  he  had  any  subject  on  hand,”  Lady  Holland 
says,  “ he  was  indefatigable  in  reading,  searching,  inquiring,  seeking 
every  source  of  information,  and  discussing  it  with  any  man  of  sense 
or  cultivation  who  crossed  his  path.” 

And  I have  heard  this  illustrated  by  the  personal  recollections  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  Coombe  Florey.  In  preparing  his  articles 
for  the  Edmhiirgh  Review,,  if  any  point  happened  to  turn  up 
incidentally  that  he  did  not  comprehend,  he  spared  no  pains  in 
hunting  up  books  or  practical  authorities,  and  he  frequently  tested 
an  argument  or  an  illustration  that  he  felt  doubtful  about  by  throwing 
it  out  for  criticism  in  conversation.  Most  of  the  points  of  his  Ballot 
article  were  put  through  this  test.  You  may  often  trace  this  in  the 
writings  themselves.  Their  tone  is  the  tone  of  his  conversation  and 
of  his  correspondence.  He  ticks  and  toys  with  a book  of  travels,  a 1 

blue  book,  or  a bit  of  French  fiction,  as  he  might  have  toyed  with  it  1 

standing  by  his  own  fireside  at  Foxton  with  his  girls  by  his  side,  or 
in  Lady  Holland’s  boudoir.  It  requires  but  a slight  effort  of  the 
imagination  in  taking  up  his  volume  of  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  to  picture  him  at  his  desk,  or  standing  with  his  back  to  'j 
a chair,  laughing  at  Colonel  Collins’s  arguments  about  the  settlement  j 
of  Botany  Bay — at  the  argument,  for  instance,  that  we  shall  receive  J 
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hereafter  an  ample  equivalent,  in  bales  of  goods,  for  all  the  vices  we 
export — speculating  upon  the  sort  of  apologies  that  an  Australian 
sheep  farmer  in  the  Blue  Mountains  might  send  to  the  Court  when 
summoned  to  serve  on  a jury : “ The  waters  of  the  Hawksbury  are 
out,  and  I have  a mile  to  swim — the  kangaroo  will  break  into  my 
corn — the  convicts  have  robbed  me — my  little  boy  has  been  bitten 
by  an  ornithorynchus  paradoxus — I have  sent  a man  fifty  miles  with 
a sack  of  flour  to  buy  a pair  of  breeches  for  the  assizes,  and  he  is  not 
returned  ” — tracing  out  analogies  between  the  settlements  of  America 
and  Australia,  and  throwing  out  prophecies  of  what  might  happen  in 
the  days,  perhaps,  of  Edward  the  Tenth,  when,  to  assert  our 
sovereignty  over  an  important  and  flourishing  colony,  endless  blood 
and  treasure  will  be  exhausted  to  support  a tax  on  kangaroos’  skins, 
faithful  Commons  will  go  on  voting  fresh  supplies  to  support  a just 
and  necessary  war,  and  Newgate,  then  become  a quarter  of  the 
world,  will  evince  a heroism,  not  unworthy  of  the  great  characters  by 
whom  she  was  originally  peopled ; — or,  playing  with  this  idea  from 
another  point  of  view,  anticipating  the  day  when  some  Botany  Bay 
Tacitus  shall  record  the  crimes  of  an  emperor  lineally  descended  from 
a London  pickpocket,  or  paint  the  valour  with  which  he  has  led  his 
New  Hollanders  into  the  heart  of  China;  or,  varying  his  humour  and 
setting  the  table  in  a roar  over  his  description  of  the  freaks  of  Nature 
at  the  Antipodes  in  making  cherries  with  the  stone  on  the  outside,  a 
monstrous  animal  as  tall  as  a grenadier,  with  the  head  of  a rabbit,  a 
tail  as  big  as  a bed-post,  hopping  along  at  the  rate  of  five  hops  to  a 
mile,  with  three  or  four  young  kangaroos  looking  out  of  its  false 
uterus  to  see  what  is  passing,  a quadruped  as  big  as  a large  cat,  with 
the  eyes,  colour,  and  skin  of  a mole,  and  the  bill  and  web-feet  of  a 
duck,  puzzling  Dr.  Shaw,  and  rendering  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
miserable,  from  his  utter  inability  to  determine  whether  it  was  a bird 
or  a beast ; and  a parrot,  with  the  legs  of  a sea-gull,  a skate,  with  the 
head  of  a shark,  and  a bird  of  such  monstrous  dimensions  that  a side 
bone  of  it  will  dine  three  real  carnivorous  Englishmen.  This  was  his 
style  in  reviewing.  It  was  not  criticism  like  Jeffrey’s.  It  was  the 
laughing,  rollicking  nonsense  of  a man  of  rare  wit  and  imagination 
talking  about  the  book  with  a pen  in  his  hand  exactly  as  he  talked 
about  it  in  his  own  easy  chair  at  Foxton  or  at  his  table  in  Green  Street. 
‘‘Lightness  and  flimsiness,”  he  used  to  say,  “are  my  style  in 
reviewing,”  but  thousands  of  readers  read  Sydney  Smith’s  nonsense 
who  never  thought  of  cutting  the  leaves  to  look  at  a page  of  J effrey’s 
metaphysics  or  Brougham’s  politics.  His  fine  Roman  hand  is  generally 
distinguishable  in  the  first  sentence.  His  description  of  Dr.  Pan*’s 
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wig,  for  instance,  trespassing  a little  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of 
perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  but  scorning  even  episcopal  limits 
behind,  and  sw^elling  out  into  boundless  convexity  of  friz,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  style  of  his  wig  with  the  style  of  his  sermons — his 
account  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  as  a society  for  sup- 
pressing the  vices  of  people  with  incomes  of  less  than  ^£"500  a year 

and  his  suggestion  that  they  should  prove  their  honesty  and  their  cou- 
rage by  sending  a Duchess  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  or  their  consistency 
by  establishing  a society  of  barbers,  butchers,  and  bakers,  in  order 
to  put  all  classes  on  an  equal  footing,  to  return  to  the  higher  classes 
that  moral  character  by  which  they  are  so  highly  benefited; — his 
comparison  of  the  notes  of  the  campaners  in  the  Forest  of  Cayenne, 
distinguishable  three  miles  off,  to  the  belfry  of  a cathedral,  ringing  for 
a new  dean,  just  appointed  on  account  of  shabby  politics,  small 
understanding,  and  good  family ; — his  suggestion  that  Mr.  Waterton’s 
illustration  of  a nondescript  species  of  monkey  was  the  head  of  a 
master  in  chancery,  and  his  criticism  upon  the  impropriety  ol 
travellers  thus  trifling  with  science  and  natural  history ; — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  boa  constrictor  swallowing  the  tortoise  whole,  shell  and 
all,  and  consuming  him  slowly  in  the  interior,  as  the  Court  of 
Chancery  does  a great  estate — are  all  in  the  exact  style  of  his  talk. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  gathered  up  in  his 
recollection  a host  of  incidents  to  exemplify  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  tropics,  and  threw  them  out  in  an  avalanche  of  wflt : “ The  bete 
rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a tremendous  ulcer.  In  a moment  you 
are  covered  with  ticks.  Chigoes  bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and 
hatch  a large  colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a few  hours.  They  will  not 
live  together,  but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a separate  ulcer,  and  has  his 
own  private  portion  of  pus.  Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into 
your  eyes,  into  your  nose ; you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and  breathe  flies. 
Lizards,  cockroaches,  and  snakes  get  into  your  bed ; ants  eat  up  the 
books ; scorpions  sting  you  on  the  foot.  Everything  bites,  stings,  or 
bruises ; every  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some 
piece  of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  except 
Swammerdam  and  Meriam.  An  insect  with  eleven  legs  is  sw'imming 
in  your  teacup ; a nondescript  with  nine  wings  is  struggling  in  the 
small  beer ; or  a caterpillar  with  several  dozen  eyes  in  his  belly,  is 
hastening  over  the  bread  and  butter  ! All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems 
to  be  gathering  all  her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up,  as  you  are 
standing,  out  of  ycur  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.  Such,”  he  says, 
reflecting  upon  his  own  description,  “ are  the  tropics,  and  all  this,  of 
course,  may  well  reconcile  us  to  our  dews,  fogs,  vapours,  and  drizzle 
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=— to  our  apothecaries  rushing  about  with  gargles  and  tinctures — to 
our  old  British  constitutional  coughs,  sore  throats,  and  swelled  faces.” 
In  passages  like  this  we  have  Sydney  Smith  before  us  with  all  his  wit 
and  imagination.  It  is  the  tone  of  his  conversation  all  over.  There 
was  nothing  like  study  or  premeditation  about  it.  His  wit  was 
always  fresh.  It  never  smelt  of  the  lamp,  like  Sheridan’s.  “You 
always  find  the  dew  on  it.”  Perhaps  now  and  then  you  may  detect 
him  reproducing  in  his  conversation  a thought  that  he  had  touched 
in  his  correspondence,  or  working  out  an  idea  in  one  letter  that  he 
has  only  half  developed  in  another ; but  even  in  cases  of  this  sort  it 
is  generally  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  thought  is  reproduced  simply 
because  it  is  floating  about  in  his  memory  rather  than  from  the  want 
of  fresh  ideas ; and  it  is  reproduced  generally  with  such  a profusion 
of  fresh  wit  and  imagery  that  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  original  flight 
of  fancy.  Take,  for  instance,  his  whimsical  note  to  Lady  Grey, 
beseeching  her  to  put  my  lord’s  pistols  and  powder  flasks  out  of  his 
reach.  “For  God’s  sake  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war ! I am 
worn  down,  and  worn  out,  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe, 
and  protecting  mankind  ; I must  think  a little  of  myself  I am  sorry 
for  the  Spaniards — I am  sorry  for  the  Greeks — I deplore  the  fate  of 
the  Jews  ; the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning  under  the 
most  detestable  tyranny ; Bagdad  is  oppressed — I do  not  like  the 
present  state  of  the  Delta — Thibet  is  not  comfortable.  Am  I to 
fight  for  all  these  people?  The  world  is  bursting  with  sin  and 
sorrow.  Am  I to  be  champion  of  the  Decalogue,  and  to  be  eternally 
raising  fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good  and  happy?  We 
have  just  done  saving  Europe,  and  I am  afraid  the  consequence  will 
be  that  we  shall  cut  each  other’s  throats.  N 0 war,  dear  Lady  Grey  ! 
— no  eloquence  ; but  apathy,  selfishness,  common  sense,  arithmetic  !” 
He  had  struck  the  key-note  of  this  in  a hasty  note  written  days 
previously  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  he  plays  with  its  germ-thought  in 
two  or  three  forms  in  several  of  his  letters  written  almost  concurrently 
with  this.  Here,  however,  in  his  note  to  Lady  Grey,  it  comes  out  in 
full  and  perfect  form ; and  in  this  form  I once  heard  Mr.  Cobden  at 
dinner  recommend  it  as  the  wittiest  and  most  sensible  motto  he 
could  find  for  the  Manchester  party. 

Sydney  Smith’s  conversation  was  the  conversation  of  a man  mad 
with  spirits,  of  a man,  to  use  his  own  expression,  who  must  either 
talk,  laugh,  or  burst,  the  conversation  of  a man  whose  intellect  bred 
analogies  and  picturesque  imagery  as  the  sun  breeds  clouds.  Take 
him  when  or  where  you  might,  you  never  took  him  by  surprise ; and 
most  of  the  brightest  illustrations  of  his  wit,  like  Douglas  Jerrold’s, 
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were  those  that  he  struck  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  reply, 
for  instance,  to  the  beautiful  girl  who  complained,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Sydney, 
this  pea  will  never  come  to  perfection,”  “ Then  permit  me  to  lead 
perfection  to  the  pea,”  is  in  its  style  perfect.  Even  French  wit  and 
chivalry  has  never  equalled  that ; and  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
w^ould  have  been  crowmed  with  a Cardinal’s  hat.  His  reply  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York — “ I hear,  Mr.  Smith,  you  do  not  approve  of 
much  riding  for  the  clergy,”  “ Why,  my  lord,  perhaps  there  is  not 
much  objection,  provided  they  do  not  ride  too  well,  and  stick  out 
their  toes  professionally,”  w^as  very  keen  ; for  Sydney  Smith  could 
never  sit  a horse,  and  his  diocesan  w'as  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  in 
a province  wLere  every  boy  is  born  in  the  saddle,  and  rides  by 
instinct.  There  w'as  a touch  of  the  courtier  as  wtII  as  of  the  wit  in  his 
reply  to  the  lady  who,  arguing  in  a large  party  that  it  w^as  ahvays  high 
tide  at  London  Bridge  at  twelve  o’clock,  appealed  to  him  with,“  Now, 
Mr.  Smith,  is  it  not  so  ? ” “ It  used  not  to  be  so,  I believe,  formerly, 

but  perhaps  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  altered  it  lately.”  He 
traced  out  the  analogies  of  things  with  marvellous  quickness.  A man 
at  his  side  reckons  the  amount  of  his  ground-rent  at  5/.  a foot.  “ Ah, 
the  price  of  a London  footman  six  foot  high,  thirty  guineas«a  year.” 
Upon  a couple  of  talkers,  “ There  is  the  same  difference  between 
their  tongues  as  between  the  hour  and  the  minute  hand  : one  goes 
ten  times  as  fast,  and  the  other  signifies  ten  times  as  much.”  “ If 
you  masthead  a sailor  for  not  doing  his  duty,  why  should  you  not 
weathercock  a parishioner  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ? ” Of  a poet 
who  wrote  with  great  labour — “ ‘ How  is  Rogers?’  ‘ He  is  not  very 
well.’  ‘Why,  wdiat  is  the  matter?’  ‘Oh,  don’t  you  know  he  has 
produced  a couplet  ? When  our  friend  is  delivered  of  a couplet,  with 
infinite  labour  and  pain,  he  takes  to  his  bed,  has  straw  laid  down,  the 
knocker  tied  up,  expects  his  friends  to  call  and  make  enquiries,  and 
the  answer  at  the  door  invariably  is,  ‘Mr.  Rogers  and  his  little  couplet 
are  as  well  as  can  be  expected.’  When  he  produces  an  Alexandrine  he 
keeps  his  bed  a day  longer.”  Of  a New  Zealand  attorney — “ There 
is  a New  Zealand  attorney,  just  arrived  in  London,  with  6s.  8d. 
tattooed  all  over  his  face  ; ” and  of  illusions — “ We  naturally  lose 
illusions  as  we  get  older,  like  teeth,  but  there  is  no  CartwTight  to  fit  a 
new  set  into  our  understandings.  I have,  alas,  only  one  illusion  left, 
and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  Combining  a vivid 
imagination  with  this  brilliant  gift  of  hitting  upon  analogies,  with  these 
high  spirits,  and  this  remarkable  fluency  of  expression,  Sydney  Smith 
was  as  a talker  irresistible  ; and,  except  Macaulay,  he  generally  talked 
every  guest  at  a table  into  silence.  His  habit  was,  as  he  said,  to  fire 
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right  across  the  table,  and  to  talk  upon  any  subject  that  happened  to 
be  started, » rarely  starting  anything  of  his  own.  Byron  calls  him,  in 
Don  Juan, 

“ The  loudest  wit  I e’er  was  deafened  with;  ” 

and  that  is  the  general  testimony.  He  and  Macaulay  together 
set  the  table  in  confusion,  appalled  quiet  people,  made  them  eat 
the  wrong  dishes,  and  drink  the  wrong  wines.  It  was  impossible  for 
either  of  them  to  hear  the  other  speak.  It  was,  however,  when  talking 
against  Macaulay,  at  Holland  House  or  at  Rogers’s,  that  he  talked 
his  best ; but,  unlike  most  wits,  he  owed  none  of  his  excitement  to 
wine.  Wine  generally  depressed  his  spirits,  as  it  did  Byron’s  ; and 
when  he  had  drank  nothing  but  a glass  of  barley  water,  he  was  in  his 
highest  spirits.  These  were  his  happiest  hours  of  inspiration  ; and 
the  slighest  hint  set  him  off  striking  out  analogies,  playing  with  them 
in  his  imagination,  and  adorning  them  with  the  flowers  of  his  fancy. 
And  you  could  generally  trace  his  wit,  as  it  were,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  That  was  one  of  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  His 
intellect  was  like  an  electric  coil ; you  touched  it,  and  it  flashed  out 
in  sparkling  coruscations  at  the  touch.  The  conversation  at  one  of 
Rogers’s  breakfasts  turns  upon  American  birds.  “ My  dear  Rogers,” 
says  Smith,  “ if  we  were  both  in  America,  we  should  be  tarred  and 
feathered  ; and,  lovely  as  we  are  by  nature,  I should  be  an  ostrich 
and  you  an  emu.”  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  book  is  brought  on  the  carpet, 
and  people  wonder  what  sort  of  a spectacle  our  era  will  present  to  the 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  of  the  next  geological  epoch.  “Yes,  imagine  an 
excavation  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  ; fancy  a lecture,  by  the  Owen  of 
some  future  age,  on  the  thigh-bone  of  a Minor  Canon,  or  the  tooth  of 
a Dean — the  form,  qualities,  the  knowledge,  tastes,  propensitities,  he 
would  discover  from  them.”  It  was  in  this  spirit  that,  picturing  the 
embarrassments  of  the  London  University,  he  drew  his  sketch  of  the 
bailiffs  seizing  on  the  air-pump,  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  galvanic 
batteries,  and  chasing  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  round  the 
quadrangle.  His  list  of  tortures — dooming  Mrs.  Marcet,  for  example, 
to  listen  for  a thousand  years  to  conversations  between  Caroline  and 
Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong  explanations  in 
chemistry,  and  Emily,  in  the  end,  be  unable  to  distinguish  an  acid 
from  an  alkali ; and  Macaulay  to  have  false  dates  and  facts  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  ever  shouted  in  his  ears,  all  liberal  and 
honest  opinions  ridiculed  in  his  presence,  and  not  able  to  say  a single 
word  in  their  defence,  was  thrown  off  in  a conversation  at  Romilly’s 
on  the  tortures  that  Dante  had  invented.  And  so,  too,  was  his 
description  of  the  Utilitarians.  “ That  man  is  so  hard,”  says  Smith, 
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criticising  a quotation  from  Mr.  James  I^Iill,  or  one  of  the  West- 
minster Reviewers,  “ that  you  might  drive  a broad-wheeled  waggon 
over  him,  and  it  would  produce  no  impression  ; if  you  were  to  bore 
holes  in  him  with  a gimlet,  I am  convinced  sawdust  would  come  out 
of  him.  He  and  his  school  treat  mankind  as  if  they  were  mere 
machines;  the  feelings  or  affections  never  enter  into  their  calculations. 
If  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  why  do  you  bury  your 
grandmother  at  all  ? why  don’t  you  cut  her  into  small  pieces  at  once, 
and  make  potable  soup  of  her  ? ” 

Yet,  Sydney  Smith’s  wit,  after  all,  was  but  the  flavour  of  his  mind. 
Of  course,  people  who  knew  nothing  of  him  but  as  a diner-out  of 
the  first  water,  and  took  their  estimate  of  his  character  from  the 
witty  nonsense  they  heard  him  pouring  forth  when  talking,  over  a 
glass  of  wine,  a tort  et  a travers,  quoting  the  anathema  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for 
spoiling  the  longs  and  shorts  in  Scotland,  and  relating  how  at  College 
he  had  broken  a chess-board  over  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suggesting  that  a Tory  Dean  ought  to  be  preached  to 
death  by  wild  curates,  praying  that  Spring  Rice  would  go  into  holy 
orders,  talking  of  the  secret  wish  of  his  heart  to  roast  a Quaker, 
arguing  that  the  Jews  should  be  kept  for  the  private  tyranny  and 
intolerance  of  the  bishops — “Thirty  thousand  Jews,  it  is  but  a small 
matter!  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  Church;”  recommending  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  to  serve  up  roast  missionary,  with  cold  curate 
on  the  sideboard,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Maori  chiefs,  rallying 
the  bishops  for  living  vindictively,  and  evincing  their  aversion  to  a 
Whig  Ministry  by  improved  health,  hoaxing  innocent  dowagers  by 
telling  them  that  a cherub  had  been  caught  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
or  that  his  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  a parish  boy  every  morning 
for  breakfast,  and  recommending  them,  when  the  thermometer  was 
in  the  nineties,  to  take  off  their  skin  and  sit  in  their  bones,  as  he  did ; 
throwing  out  wild  conjectures  upon  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
a world  where  men  and  women  are  all  made  of  stone,  or  perhaps  of 
Parian  marble,  and  shouting  out  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  ask 
how  he  would  like  to  pass  eternity  with  a grey  wacke  woman  ; 
talking  about  confounding  the  number  of  the  Muses  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  when  he  took  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  and 
setting  himself  right  by  repeating  the  lines,  and  finding  “ Descend 
ye  Thirty-nine  ” two  feet  too  long — thought  him  a very  clever  and 
witty  man,  but,  perhaps,  a joker  of  jokes,  and  nothing  more.  These 
people  knew  nothing  of  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  mind.  The 
flash  and  sparkle  of  his  thought  were  so  dazzling  that  none  but 
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those  who  knew  him  well — knew  him,  that  is,  in  his  quiet  and 
soberer  moods — gave  him  credit  for  the  power  of  thought,,  the  sense, 
and  prudence  that  formed  the  fibre  of  his  intellect.  Yet  few  men 
possessed  higher  powers  of  thought,  of  eloquence,  of  earnestness,  of 
courage,  than  Sydney  Smith.  Possessing  as  much  wit  as  a man 
without  a grain  of  his  sense,  he  had  as  much  sense  as  a man  without 
a spark  of  his  wit.  But  he  had  one  fault.  He  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  cant  : he  never  thought  of  his  cloth.  His  serious 
conversation  with  two  or  three  friends  on  the  lawn  a^  Coombe 
Florey  was  like  the  serious  conversation  of  Charles  Lamb,  superior 
to  that  of  his  lighter  and  gayer  hours.  But,  like  Macaulay’s  flashes 
of  silence,  these  lapses  of  Sydney  Smith  into  the  proprieties  of 
conversation,  into  thought  and  philosophy,  and  iced  common  sense, 
were  reserved  for  his  own  fireside,  and  for  the  friends  of  his  fireside. 
Take  up  his  sermons,  or  run  your  eye  through  the  reflections  and 
precepts  which  he  notes  in  his  diary,  and  you  see  at  once  what  a 
vein  of  deep  religious  thought  ran  through  his  nature,  what  pure 
and  noble  conceptions  he  formed  of  life,  and  of  his  own  work  as  a 
Christian  minister ; but  even  here  you  may  trace  the  hand  of  the  wit 
in  his  criticism  upon  the  false  sentiments  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
He  ranked  a comfortable  house  as  a source  of  happiness  next  to 
health  and  a pure  conscience.  “To  be  unhappy  is  the  luxury  of  a 
false  religion.”  “ No  reflecting  man  can  ever  wish  to  adulterate 
manly  piety  (the  parent  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world)  with 
mummery  and  parade.  But  we  are  strange,  very  strange  creatures, 
and  it  is  better,  perhaps,  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  our 
reason  alone.  If  anything,  there  is,  perhaps,  too  little  pomp  and 
ceremony  in  our  worship,  instead  of  too  much.  We  quarrelled  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a great  hurry  and  a great  passion, 
and  furious  with  spleen;  clothed  ourselves  with  sackcloth  because 
she  was  habited  in  brocade ; rushing,  like  children,  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  blind  to  all  medium  between  complication  and 
barrenness,  formality  and  neglect.”  “ Moralists  tell  you  of  the  evils 
of  wealth  and  station,  and  the  happiness  of  poverty.  I have  been 
very  poor  the  greatest  part  of  my  life,  and  have  borne  it  as  well,  I 
believe,  as  most  people  ; but  I can  safely  say  that  I have  been 
happier  every  guinea  I have  gained.”  “ How  exquisitely  absurd  to 
tell  girls  that  beauty  is  of  no  value,  dress  of  no  use  ! Beauty  is  of 
value ; her  whole  prospects  and  happiness  in  life  may  often  depend 
upon  a new  gown  or  a becoming  bonnet,  and  if  she  has  five  grains 
of  common  sense  she  will  find  this  out.  The  great  thing  is  to  teach 
her  their  just  value,  and  that  there  must  be  something  better  under 
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the  bonnet  than  a pretty  face  for  real  happiness.  But  never  sacrifice 
truth.” 

Upon  matters  of  business,  too,  upon  anything  affecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  parish,  or  his  duties  as  a Canon  of  Bristol  or 
St.  Paul’s,  or  as  a country  gentleman  and  a magistrate,  Sydney  Smith 
was  as  prompt,  as  energetic,  and  as  business-like  as  a man  who  never 
made  a joke  in  his  life.  Looking  upon  the  country  as  a kind  of 
healthy  grave,  believing  that  most  of  the  happiness  of  life  was  to  be 
found  in  association  with  the  bad  weather,  coal  fires,  and  good 
society  of  a crowded  city,  and  that  the  main  use  of  the  country  was 
to  give  one  a keener  relish  for  London  life,  Sydney  Smith  settled 
down  upon  a Yorkshire  Vicarage  in  the  spirit  of  a man  who  had 
talked  of  turnips  and  dogs,  and  drank  ale  with  his  grooms  all  his  life, 
and  in  a couple  of  years  this  “ powerful  son  of  Heaven,”  this  prince 
of  dinner-table  wits,  the  rival  of  Talleyrand,  of  Canning,  and  of 
Frere,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  a village,  where,  as  he  said,  people 
only  dined  out  once  in  seven  years,  and  where,  except  then,  nothing 
was  visible  but  crows.  He  built  his  own  house  without  the  assistance 
of  an  architect,  farmed  his  own  glebe  with  the  aid  of  a speaking 
trumpet  and  a telescope  in  the  style  of  an  Illinois  squatter,  bred 
horses  like  the  rest  of  his  parishioners,  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk  at  the  close  of  his  day’s  work  to  throw  off  articles  for  the 
Edmbiirgh  Review^  and  to  scribble  witty  nonsense  for  Lady  Holland 
and  Lady  Grey  on  the  books  and  politics  and  scandal  of  the  hour, 
without  ever  uttering  a syllable  of  peevish  complaint  about  being 
thrown  away,  being  desolate,  or  such  like  trash.  At  Bristol  and  at 
St.  Paul’s  Sydney  Smith  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  business- 
like man  in  the  Chapter ; and  in  dealing  with  practical  questions  in 
the  Edbibiirgh  Review^  with  questions  like  those  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, Penal  Settlements,  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  Game  Laws,  he 
dealt  with  them  in  the  keen  hard-headed  style  of  a model  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  His  papers  on  Botany  Bay  and  the  Game 
Laws,  and  his  speeches  on  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary 
Reform  might  all  have  been  addressed  to  crowded  benches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  glitter 
with  wit,  like  almost  every  thing  that  he  wrote  ; but  their  wit  is,  after 
all,  but  the  foil  of  his  arguments,  and  his  arguments  are  those  of  a 
statesman,  arguments  that  even  the  Tory  squires  would  turn  over  in 
their  minds  as  they  lit  their  cigars  to  walk  home.  Contrast  any  of 
these  articles  of  Sydney  Smith  with  the  speeches  of  Sheridan,  and 
you  see  at  once  what  a mass  of  tough  argument  and  of  hard  thought 
underlies  Sydney  Smith’s  wit  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
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anything  more  than  witty.  Sheridan,  in  comparison,  is  mere  tinsel 
Possessing  powers  of  raillery  equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  Sheridan, 
Sydney  Smith,  nevertheless,  unlike  Sheridan,  never  thought  of 
depending  on  these  alone  in  discussing  a question  of  politics  or 
social  morality.  His  forte  was  logic,  and  he  marshalled  his 
arguments  with  the  tact  of  a Parliamentary  general.  He  puts  his 
own  arguments  in  the  terse  and  decisive  form  of  the  most  accom- 
plished master  of  fence,  and  he  scalps  the  fallacies  of  an  opponent 
in  the  neat  and  off-hand  style  of  that  Red  Indian  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  Mr.  Lowe.  You  see  at  a glance  that  he  is  full  of  his  subject, 
master  of  all  its  arguments,  and  knows  all  the  points  of  his  opponent 
He  never  haggles  over  a weak  argument.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  question  at  once,  seizes  all  its  strongest  points,  and  works  these 
up  in  their  most  powerful  and  vivid  forms.  There  is  an  air  of  touch 
and  go  in  his  style ; he  deals  with  everything  with  an  apparently 
light  hand ; but  analyse  his  views  and  his  arguments,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  find  them  characterised  by  the  keen  intelligence, 
good  sense,  and  breadth  of  a man  of  the  world  looking  at  the  matter 
in  the  dry  light  of  a political  epicurean.  And  yet,  with  all  this, 
Sydney  Smith  always  contrives  to  close  his  discussion  of  a serious 
question  in  the  tone  of  a man  quite  in  earnest — in  the  tone  of  a man, 
that  is,  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly  ingrained — of  a man  who, 
if  called  upon,  can  express  those  convictions  with  a strength  of 
language  corresponding  with  their  depth  and  intensity  in  his  own 
mind  j but  who,  relying  at  present  upon  their  own  inherent 
plausibility,  tempers  his  expressions  by  the  rules  of  chivalry  and 
good  breeding. 

Of  art  and  polish,  as  art  and  polish  were  understood  by  Macaulay, 
you  find  no  traces  in  Sydney  Smith.  His  daughter  calls  him  a sort 
of  rough  rider  of  subjects;  and  the  phrase  is  an  apt  one.  He  never 
troubled  himself  with  the  metaphysics  of  a question ; he  never  troubled 
himself  with  its  trivialities.  Taking  up  only  those  topics  of  talk  that 
were  of  the  directest  personal  interest,  those  topics  that  were  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Cathedral  Chapters,  and  at 
every  dinner  table,  Sydney  Smith  selected  their  most  telling  points, 
and  then  sat  down  to  work  these  up  with  his  own  vigorous  under- 
standing, from  what  I may  call  the  common  sense  point  of  view. 
And  his  style  is  in  its  way  perfect.  It  is  the  exact  mirror  of  his 
thought.  He  wrote  as  he  talked,  wrote,  that  is,  with  the  dash  of  a 
man  of  keen  wit  and  and  of  high  intelligence,  rarely  revised  his  manu- 
script, and  left  most  of  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
chance  and  Jeffrey.  Take  up  any  of  these  articles  and  you  have 
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Sydney  Smith  before  you  at  once,  and  generally  in  his  best  form,  in 
all  his  brilliance,  benevolence,  and  flashing  decision  ; and  by  the 
light  of  Lady  Holland’s  hints  as  to  her  father’s  habits  of  work,  one 
can,  by  a very  slight  effort  of  imagination,  picture  him  at  his  fireside 
galloping  through  the  pages  of  a thick  quarto  in  the  course  of 
a morning,  or  sitting  down  at  his  desk  in  the  evening  looking 
through  his  papers  and  his  bills  with  the  plodding  industry  of  an 
attorney’s  clerk,  and  then,  by  way  of  variation  in  his  employment, 
taking  up  his  pen  to  throw  olf  a few  pages  of  “ trifling  nonsense  ” for 
Jeffrey.  He  wrote  with  great  rapidity.  “Xo  hesitation,  no  erasures, 
no  stopping  to  consider  and  round  his  periods,  no  writing  for  eflect, 
but  a pouring  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  for  he  was 
heart  and  soul  whatever  he  undertook.  He  hardly  ever  altered  or 
corrected ; indeed,  he  was  so  impatient  of  this,  that  he  could  hardly 
bear  the  trouble  of  even  looking  over  what  he  had  written ; but  would 
not  unfrequently  throw  the  manuscript  down  on  the  table  as  soon  as 
finished,  and  say,  starting  up  and  addressing  his  wife,  ‘ There,  it  is  done 
now,  Kate,  do  look  it  over,  and  put  in  dots  to  the  i’s  and  strokes  to  the 
t’s.’  ” And  his  manuscript  needed  this  revision  ; for,  with  the  exception 
of  Jeffrey’s,  it  was  probably  the  worst  that  Constable’s  printers  had  to 
puzzle  out  for  the  Edinbnrgh  Reviriv.  He  compared  it  himself  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  a swarm  of  ants  escaping  from  an  ink  bottle  and 
walking  over  a sheet  of  paper  without  wiping  their  legs ; and  when 
his  wife  enclosed  him  an  illegible  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  from 
London,  containing  directions  about  the  management  of  his  farm,  and 
asked  for  an  interpretation,  he  simply  returned  it  with  the  explana- 
tion that  he  “ must  decline  ever  reading  his  own  handwriting 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  he  had  written  it.”  Yet  writing, 
as  he  generally  did,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  no  man 
ever  wrote  more  consistently,  more  honestly,  or  more  courageously. 
“ Catch  me,  if  you  can,”  he  said,  with  a touch  of  pride,  when  collect- 
ing his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  republication, 
“ in  any  one  illiberal  sentiment,  or  in  any  opinion  which  I have 
need  to  recant ; and  that  after  twenty  years’  scribbling  upon  all 
subjects.”  And  Sydney  Smith  had  reason  to  think  and  speak  with 
pride  of  his  writings  from  this  point  of  view,  for,  animated  as  they 
are  by  high  purpose,  and  illustrating  as  they  do,  in  the  most  vivid  and 
brilliant  form,  his  passionate  love  of  justice  and  common  sense,  they 
combine,  in  a rare  degree,  in  their  style,  English  sense  and  French 
wit,  and  form,  with  the  writings  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Charles  Peeody. 
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III.—SOCIETY. 

OU,  who  are  in  society,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  line  is 
drawn  which  separates  the  class  to  which  you  belong 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  ? As  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  and  indeed  in  many  other  capitals,  I have 
been  round  the  world  and  home  again  often  enough,  but  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  position  of  a social  equator — that 
mysterious  boundary  to  the  luxurious  tropics  of  high  life.  At  a 
distance,  it  is  apparently  well  defined,  but  like  a mirage  in  the  desert, 
gradually  disappears  upon  near  approach.  In  days  gone  by  it  was 
undoubtedly  distinct  enough.  Vassals  were  admitted  upon  sufferance 
to  the  presence  of  their  good  lords  ; all  classes  were  parted  off  from 
one  another;  clanship  was  universal.  Now,  however,  that  education 
has  done  its  work,  all  barriers  are  thrown  down  which  were  formerly 
so  obstructive  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Ancestral  rights  no 
longer  constitute  undisputed  claims  to  distinction ; although  the 
privileges  of  princes  are  respected,  they  are  not  slavishly  acknow- 
ledged ; while  the  purest  thorough-breds  of  society  are  the  readiest  to 
do  homage  to  the  aristocracy  of  talent.  Nothing  in  literature  is 
perhaps  more  surprising  to  the  common  sense  of  the  present  day  than 
the  prefaces  addressed  by  authors  during  the  last  century  to  their 
patrons  whom  they  sought  to  conciliate  by  the  most  obsequious  and 
humiliating  flattery.  It  was  a fashion  of  the  time,  and  one  which 
too  surely  indicates  the  position  literary  men  then  held.  In  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place,  society  has  become — as  a Yankee 
humourist  might  say — pretty  mixed.  The  worshippers  of  Fashion, 
Mammon,  and  Minerva  now  form  so  vast  a throng,  that  any  classification 
is  almost  impossible.  Some  old  habits  and  customs  have  fallen  into 
disuse ; the  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  daily  life  have  undergone 
various  modifications,  but  many  are  still  typically  representative  of 
those  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  remotest  times.  Pigeon- 
shooting, for  instance,  represents  the  sport  of  hawking,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  field  sports,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  otherwise 
easily  traced  to  the  earliest  dates  of  history.  It  is  surprising  that 
hawking  should  now  be  so  completely  neglected.  In  the  olden  time 
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it  was  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  great  amusement  of  the  poor. 
No  rank  of  men  was  excluded  from  the  diversion.  According  to  the 
book  of  St.  Albans,  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have  given  looo/.  for  a cast  of  hawks. 
The  few  traces  which  now  remain  of  the  pastime  are  to  be  met  with 
in  our  language,  the  terms  used  in  hawking  furnishing  us  with  many 
idiomatic  words ; as,  for  example,  hoodwinked,  quarry,  and  others. 
The  modern  practice  of  pigeon-shooting,  condemned  by  some  and 
advocated  by  thousands,  has  superseded  the  ancient  sport,  and 
latterly  become  immensely  popular.  Institutions  are  formed  through- 
out the  country  having  no  other  object  than  its  encouragement. 
The  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on  may  be  estimated  by  the  doings 
of  the  Gun  Club,  established  in  August,  1862,  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
East  and  Mr.  George  Battcock,  and  now  consisting  of  three  hundred 
members.  Upwards  of  150  dozen  birds  weekly  are  used.  Eighteen- 
pence  each  is  the  charge  made  for  the  birds,  which,  having  served 
the  purposes  of  the  club,  are  distributed  for  sale  in  the  different 
London  districts.  The  ground  at  Wormholt  Scrubs,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  a large  sum  of  money  has  been 
expended  from  the  club  funds  in  enclosing,  draining,  and  making  roads. 
Pigeon-breeding  has  become  a source  of  income  to  many  farmers  in 
several  counties.  A strong  feeling  against  the  sport  has  been  raised,  and 
the  leading  journal  recently  condemned  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“ Pigeon-shooting,  always  irrational  and  brutalising  in  itself,  has  be- 
gotten a species  of  gambling  of  its  own,  and  the  matches  at  Hurling- 
ham  have  grown  to  be  a mere  vehicle  for  idle  betting.  When  we 
hear  that  the  odds  against  Sir  Frederick  This  were  100  to  10,  that 
Baron  That  was  freely  supported  at  100  to  8,  that  there  was  much 
‘general  betting’ — when  we  know  all  this,  and  hear  it  every  day 
dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  frequenters  of  ‘ the  Park,’  that  it  is  the 
most  charming  and  exciting  place  on  earth,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
think  it  high  time  such  senseless,  such  cruel,  and  such  costly  amuse- 
ments should  be  put  down,  not  indeed  by  law,  but  by  what  is  above 
all  law — the  instinctive  feeling  which  all  true  Englishmen  and  all 
lovers  of  legitimate  sport  have  against  practices  which  are  alike 
brutalising,  ruinous,  and  debasing,  and  which  are  revolting  at  once  to 
the  humanity  and  the  common  sense  of  the  community.” 

The  Hurlingham  Park  Club,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Vane, 
was  organised  three  years  ago.  The  grounds,  some  42  acres  in  extent, 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  Fulham.  Here  all  the  noblest  and 
many  of  the  fairest  in  the  land  congregate  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  pigeon- 
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shooting.  The  abattoir  is  a large  space  of  ground,  jealously  enclosed 
in  the  centre  of  the  park.  Croquet  lawns,  bowling  alleys,  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  adjoin  the  suburban  club-house,  but  all  are  neglected  in 
favour  of  the  popular  pastime  of  the  period.  The  Hurlingham  Club, 
numbering  some  800  members,  the  destruction  of  birds  is  large  ac- 
cordingly. Notwithstanding  the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  club  a 
sense  of  shame  seems  to  influence  all  who  enter  within  its  gates. 
It  seems  to  have  been  established  in  open  defiance  of  some  acknow- 
ledged law.  Expert  sportmanship  is  no  pretext  for  a wanton  sacrifice 
of  life,  although  the  latter  may  assume  but  the  form  of  a pigeon. 

In  the  article  I have  quoted  it  is  remarked  that  while  society  has  by 
compulsion  or  voluntarily  become  more  humanely  disposed  towards 
quadrupeds,  and  ceased  to  encourage  bull-baiting,  dog-fighting, 
badger-drawing,  and  other  degrading  amusements,  its  cruelty  to  birds 
seems  to  have  increased,  until  at  length  some  special  legislation  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  winged  tribe  from  the  incessant 
onslaught  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Whatever  change  has  taken  place  in  our  field  sports,  we  still 
enjoy  one  social  pastime  which  was  the  delight  of  our  ancestors. 
Music  is  our  chief  diversion,  even  as  it  was  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  according  to  the  erudite 
antiquarian,  William  Chappell,  tinkers  sang  catches ; milk 
maids  sang  ballads ; carters  whistled ; each  trade,  and  even  the 
beggars,  had  their  special  songs ; the  base  viol  hung  in  the  drawing- 
room for  the  amusement  of  waiting  visitors,  and  virginals  for  the 
amusement  of  waiting  customers  were  the  necessary  furniture  of  the 
barber’s  shop.  They  had  music  at  dinner,  music  at  supper,  music 
at  weddings,  music  at  funerals,  music  at  night,  music  at  dawn,  music 
at  work,  and  music  at  play.  We  are  quite  as  musical  now  as  they 
were  then,  if  not  more  so.  Pianofortes  certainly  are  not  provided  for 
us  while  we  wait  our  turn  to  have  our  hair  cut  at  Truefitt’s,  but 
musical  amateurs  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  sing  and  play  at  public  concerts,  which  was  more  than 
was  done  by  our  forefathers  in  the  olden  time  to  which  William 
Chappell  refers. 

The  base  viol  was  then  performed  upon  by  ladies,  although  thought 
by  some  “an  unmannerly  instrument  for  a woman.”  The  mode  in 
which  many  of  the  fair  sex  occupied  themselves  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  is  described  in  the  following  old  lines,  which  are  not  perhaps 
inapplicable  to  some  instances  at  present  extant : — 

This  is  all  that  women  do  ; 

Sit  and  answer  them  that  woo, 
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Deck  themselves  in  new  attire, 

To  entangle  fresh  desire  ; 

After  dinner  sing  and  play, 

Or  dancing  pass  the  time  away. 

Allusion  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  book  of  research  reminds  me  of  a 
custom  he  mentions,  concerning  which  the  following  letter  was 
written  by  Steele  to  the  Spectator : — 

Wednesday,  December  ^tk,  1711. 

Mr.  Spectator, — I am  a country  gentleman,  of  a good  plentiful  estate,  and 
live  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbours  with  great  hospitality.  I have  been  ever 
reckoned  among  the  ladies  the  best  company  in  the  world,  and  have  access  as  a 
sort  of  favourite.  I never  came  in  public  but  I saluted  them,  though  in  groat 
assemblies  all  around,  where  it  was  seen  how  genteelly  I avoided  hampering  my 
spurs  in  their  petticoats  whilst  I moved  amongst  them  ; and  on  the  other  side  how 
prettily  they  curtsied  and  received  me  standing  in  proper  rows,  and  advancing  as 
fast  as  they  saw  their  elders,  or  their  betters,  despatched  by  me.  But  so  it  is,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breeding  is  of  late  lost,  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of  a 
courtier,  or  town  gentleman,  who  came  lately  among  us.  This  person  wheneNor 
he  came  into  a room  made  a profound  bow  and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a 
soft  air,  and  made  a bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to  one  or  two  more,  and  then  took 
the  gross  of  the  room,  by  passing  them  in  a continual  bow,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
person  he  thought  proper  particularly  to  entertain.  This  he  did  with  so  good  a 
grace  and  assurance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  present  fashion  ; and  there  is  no  young 
gentlewoman  within  several  miles  of  this  place  has  been  kissed  ever  since  his  first 
appearance  among  us.  We  countiy  gentlemen  cannot  begin  again  and  leani  these 
fine  and  reserved  airs  ; and  our  conversation  is  at  a stand,  until  we  have  your 
judgment  for  or  against  kissing  by  way  of  civility  or  salutation,  which  is  impatiently 
expected  by  your  friends  of  both  sexes,  but  by  none  so  much  as 

Your  humble  servant, 

Rustic  Sprightly. 

In  earlier  times,  Chaucer  relates  how'  his  friar  In  the  “ Sompnour’.-? 
Tale  ” performed  the  obsolete  act  of  gallantry  In  question  with  all 
due  activity  and  zeal.  As  soon  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  enters 
the  room — 

He  riseth  up  full  courtisly 
And  her  embraceth  in  his  annes  narrow 
And  kisseth  her  sweet,  and  chirketh  as  a sparrow 
With  his  lippes. 

Cavendish  in  his  “ Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  gives  an  account  of 
going  to  the  “Castle  of  M.  de  Crequi,”  a French  nobleman,  “and 
very  nigh  of  blood  to  Louis  XIL,  where,”  he  says,  “ I being  in  a fair 
great  dining  chamber,  where  the  table  was  covered  for  dinner,  I 
attended  my  lady’s  coming ; and  after  she  came  thither  out  of  her 
own  chamber,  she  received  me  most  gently,  like  one  of  noble  estate, 
having  a train  of  twelve  gentlewomen.  And  when  she  with  her 
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train  came  all  out,  she  said  to  me — ‘ For  as  much  as  ye  be  an 
Englishman  whose  custom  it  is  in  your  country  to  kiss  all  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  without  offence,  and  although  it  be  not  so  here  in  this 
realm  (of  France),  yet  will  I be  so  bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall 
all  my  maidens.’  By  means  thereof  I kissed  my  lady  and  all  her 
women.  Then  went  she  to  her  dinner,  being  as  nobly  served  as 
I have  seen  any  of  her  estate  here  in  England.” 

In  the  same  reign,  Erasmus  writes  to  a friend,  describing  the 
beauty,  the  courtesy,  and  gentleness  of  the  English  ladies  in  glowing 
terms,  and  this  custom  as  one  never  sufficiently  to  be  praised.  A 
Spanish  pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  dated  1604, 
gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  during  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  de  Frias,  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Spanish  Court, 
in  England,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  In  that  the  writer  says — 

The  ambassador  kissed  Her  Majesty’s  hands,  craving  at  the  same 
time  permission  to  salute  the  ladies  present,  a custom  of  which  the 
non-observance  on  such  occasions  is  deeply  resented  by  the  fair  sex 
of  this  country,”  and  leave  was  given  accordingly.  John  Bunyan 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  scruples  on  the  subject  in  his  “ Grace 
Abounding.”  “When  I have  seen  good  men  salute  those  women 
that  they  have  visited,  or  that  have  visited  them,  I have  made  my 
objections  against  it ; and  when  they  have  answered  that  it  was  but  a 
piece  of  civility,  I have  told  them  it  was  not  a comely  sight.  Some, 
indeed,  have  urged  the  holy  kiss ; but  then  I have  asked  them  why 
they  made  balks  ? Why  did  they  salute  the  most  handsome  and  let 
the  ill-favoured  go  ? ” This  last  question  was,  no  doubt,  perplexing 
to  the  good  men  to  answer,  but  Bunyan  proves  that  very  few  were 
troubled  by  his  scruples.  The  abandonment  of  the  custom  is  said  to  have 
been  “apart  of  that  French  code  of  politeness  which  Charles  II. 
introduced  on  his  restoration  the  true  cause,  however,  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  jealousies  excited  by  the  partiality  very  reasonably 
displayed  by  Bunyan’s  friends.  The  forms  of  salutation  observed  in 
different  countries  cause  much  confusion.  Shaking  hands,  so  general 
with  us,  excites  as  much  surprise  among  some  people  as  the  Maori 
ceremony  of  rubbing  noses  or  the  ancient  custom  of  embracing  would 
in  the  London  Streets. 

That  the  latter  has  been  discontinued  is,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
profoundly  deplored,  although  some  occasions  when  it  might  be 
enforced  perhaps  atone  for  its  omission  from  our  code  of  etiquette. 
If  we  are  less  demonstrative  in  these  matters  than  were  our  fore- 
fathers, many  of  us  claim  the  privilege  of  shaking  hands  with  more 
mysterious  beings  than  were  recognised  as  familiar  acquaintances  in 
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days  gone  by.  Ghosts  and  spirits  from  the  other  world  were  con- 
templated before  this  century  came  in,  with  fear  and  trembling.  They 
are  now  invoked  to  amuse  us  and  prove  the  credulity  of  those  who 
believe  m them..  Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  frauds  that  have 
been  exposed  in  connection  with  it,  spiritualism  is  still  a faith 
acknowledged  by  many  seriously-minded  people.  Spiritualism  is, 
I maintain,  a false  name  for  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves  or  animated  by  a desire  to  deceive  others. 
That  in  many  of  the  phenomena  allied  to  these  practices,  some 
occult  and  hitherto  unexplained  force  is  shown  to  exist,  may  be 
readily  allowed ; but  that  the  manifestations  brought  about  are 
attributable  to  supernatural  causes  is  contrary  to  the  result  of  every 
careful  investigation  that  has  been  made. 

The  simple  facts  that  m.ediums  cannot  communicate  with  any 
other  spirits  but  those  speaking  their  own  language ; that  they  have 
never  yet  answered  any  scientific  questions,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
proof,  if  every  other  were  wanting,  that  they  are  neither  more  nor 
less  inspired  than  ordinary  mortals.  The  boasted  power  of  clair- 
voyance has  not  enabled  them  to  see  and  explain  truthfully  that 
which  is  passing  at  a distance — a shipwreck  or  other  catastrophe 
for  instance,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  mitigated  through 
their  agency  were  they  really  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  second  sight. 

The  revelations  of  pseudo  mediums,  if  carefully  examined,  never 
exceed  the  bounds  of  their  own  knowledge,  except  when  they  have 
recourse  to  their  special  powers  of  invention. 

There  are,  however,  some  believers  who  accept  every  manifestation 
as  a corroboration  of  their  genuineness,  and  bad  spelling  and  the  worst 
grammar,  are  received  implicitly,  although  said  to  be  indited  by  the 
most  highly-educated  originals. 

I would  not  for  a moment  deny  that  some  power,  as  yet  un- 
controllable and  undefined,  is  manifested  by  many  calling  themselves 
spiritualists  ; but  this  power  is  assuredly  more  readily  to  be  accounted 
for  as  a gift  than  by  the  influence  of  spirits  upon  physical  action. 

The  following  is  a reliable  account  of  proceedings  at  a s'eance  held 
by  candlelight  at  which  a well-known  medium  was  present,  and  not- 
withstanding the  mysterious  character  of  the  phenomena  experienced, 
I still  contend  that  the  influence  brought  to  bear  was  a magnetic 
rather  than  a spiritual  force.  Indeed,  many  of  the  apparently  inex- 
plicable circumstances  of  the  seance  may  have  been  altogether  illusory 
rather  than  positively  practical.  My  informant  says,  after  describing 
the  commencement  of  the  seance^  which  was  attended  by  six  persons, 
that  for  some  time  he  felt  a strong  sensation  in  his  fingers,  and 
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gradually  became  subject  to  an  involuntary  movement  of  his  hands. 
He  tried  to  suppress  this,  but  was  requested  not  to  do  so,  and  let 
matters  take  their  course,  which  resulted  in  a violent  motion,  termi- 
nating in  his  hands  being  drawn  off  the  table.  When  they  rested  on 
his  knees,  the  power  ceased  for  a while  and  then  resumed  its  opera- 
tions, drawing  his  arms  back  till  the  elbows  almost  touched,  and 
caused  considerable  pain.  On  a sudden  he  was  released  and  left 
quiet  for  a time.  So  soon  as  he  was  reseated,  the  movement  of  the 
hands  began  again.  Then  a greater  power  seized  him,  and  his  arms 
were  projected  and  drawn  in  so  violently,  and  for  so  long  a period, 
that  when  released  again  he  sank  back  breathless. 

When  his  hands  were  replaced  on  the  table,  and  my  friend  tried  to 
use  the  planchette^  the  power  increased,  and  at  last  he  became  so 
obstreperous  that  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  circle,  and  desired  to 
sit  on  a sofa  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  For  a short  time 
he  was  quiet,  and  then  was  seized  again,  his  hands  being  whirled 
round  each  other  till  they  seemed  to  describe  a dim  white  circle.  He 
was,  or  thought  he  was,  laid  hold  of  bodily  and  jolted  up  and  down, 
but  without  feeling  he  was  touched  in  any  particular  part,  the  power 
apparently  acting  equally  over  the  whole  body. 

There  was  a small  table  standing  by,  on  which  were  some  books 
and  an  ivory  paper-knife.  This  latter  my  friend  saw  rise  on  one  end 
and  strike  upon  the  book  it  was  resting  on.  A large  table  now  moved 
towards  him,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  rejoin  the 
circle.  The  movement  of  his  hands  still  continuing,  some  one  near 
him  asked  if  it  was  involuntary,  and  offered  to  hold  his  left  hand. 
Assistance  was  accordingly  given,  but  the  efforts  of  both  persons  were 
ineffectual,  and  the  action  continued.  Then  the  medium  said,  “ Let 
no  one  mind  me,”  and  immediately  became  entranced,  his  stature 
appeared  to  be  considerably  increased.  As  the  power  then  left  my 
informant,  he  asked  permission  of  the  rest  to  examine  the  medium,  and 
it  was  readily  granted.  He  then  found,  or,  as  I insist,  fancies  he  found, 
that  the  medium  had  grown  taller — in  other  words,  was  elongated. 

Throughout  this  extraordinary  narrative  there  seems  to  be  indis- 
putable evidence  of  some  mesmeric  or  other  force  having  been  brought 
into  use,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise  matters  little.  It  is  at  any 
rate  a much  more  rational  solution  of  the  strange  facts  stated,  to 
suppose  that  such  was  the  case,  than  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to 
the  caprice  of  spirits. 

Setting  spiritualism  as  a misnomer  for  these  practices  aside,  it  is 
worth  while  inquiring  whether  in  the  involuntary  writing  by  plan- 
chettes  and  other  means,  confirmation  may  not  be  found  of  the  theory 
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of  there  being  that  mental  existence  within  us  which  has  been  called 
the  hidden  soul.  By  the  vague  meditation  practised  by  mediums 
this  unconscious  consciousness  is  probably  brought  into  operation 
and  made  to  act  independently  of  the  usual  process  of  volition. 

As  I have  stated  above,  no  medium  in  my  experience  has  ever 
written  that  which  he  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  heard  or 
learned  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  He  may  have  forgotten 
all  he  writes — that  is  to  say,  it  has  completely  escaped  his  memory 
and  power  of  recollection,  but  being  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the 
innermost  tablets  of  the  brain,  it  re-appears  when  the  hidden  soul 
is  allowed  full  play.  The  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  soul  is 
admirably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Dallas,  one  of  its  strongest  adherents,  in 
his  essays  upon  “ The  Gay  Science.”  “ Outside  consciousness,”  he 
says,  “ there  rolls  a vast  tide  of  life  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  to  us  than  the  little  isle  of  our  thoughts  which  lies  within 
our  ken.  Comparisons,  however,  between  the  two  are  vain,  because 
each  is  necessary  to  the  other.  The  thing  to  be  firmly  seized  is, 
that  we  live  in  two  concentric  worlds  of  thought,  an  inner  ring  of 
which  we  are  conscious  and  which  may  be  described  as  illuminated  ; 
an  outer  one  of  which  we  are  unconscious  and  which  may  be 
described  as  in  the  dark.  Between  the  outer  and  the  inner  ring, 
between  our  unconscious  and  our  conscious  existence,  there  is  a free 
and  a constant  but  unobserved  traffic  for  ever  carried  on.  Trains  of 
thought  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro,  from  the  light  into  the 
dark  and  back  from  the  dark  into  the  light.”  The  psychological 
phenomena  Mr.  Dallas  adduces  to  support  this  theory  are  remarkably 
similar  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  spiritualism.  An  illustration 
he  selects  is  the  well-known  story  of  the  Countess  of  Laval,  who 
always  in  her  sleep  spoke  a language  which  those  about  her  could 
not  understand  and  took  for  gibberish.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
lying-in,  however,  she  had  a nurse  from  Brittany  who  at  once 
understood  her.  The  lady  spoke  Breton  when  asleep,  although 
when  awake  she  did  not  know  a word  of  it  and  could  attach 
no  meaning  to  her  own  phrases  which  were  reported  to  her.  The 
fact  is  that  she  had  been  born  in  Brittany  and  had  been  nursed  in 
a family  where  the  old  Celtic  dialect  of  that  province  was  spoken. 
This  she  must  have  learned  to  prattle  in  her  infancy.  Returning  to 
her  father’s  home,  where  French  only  was  spoken  and  Breton  not  at 
all,  she  soon  forgot  her  early  speech — lost  all  traces  of  it  in  her 
conscious  memory.  Beyond  the  pale  of  consciousness,  memory 
held  the  language  firm  as  ever,  and  the  countess  prattled  in  her 
dreams  the  syllables  of  her  babyhood. 
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Abercrombie,  Winslow,  Graves,  and  other  authorities  cite  many 
cases  similar  to  that  of  the  Countess  Laval,  showing  that  the  mind 
must  have  existence  beyond  that  of  which  we  are  cognisant,  although 
the  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  his 
disciples. 

May  not  automatons  action  of  the  hidden  soul  take  place  in  a 
mesmeric  state,  or  that  condition  of  the  mind  which  is  brought 
about  by  vague  meditation  such  as  is  indulged  in  by  those  who, 
supposing  themselves  to  be  mediums,  seek  to  pervert  the  usual 
course  of  thought  ? 

It  is  a question  I do  not  pretend  to  solve,  but  one  which  may 
reward  discussion  by  setting  at  rest  many  more  fallacious  theories. 
With  regard  to  the  material  manifestations  of  spiritualism,  urged  by 
some  as  infallible  evidence  in  support  of  its  supernatural  attributes, 
there  are  none  so  wonderful  and,  apparently,  inexplicable  by  any 
human  means,  as  are  many  of  the  mysterious  doings  of  the  spiritualists 
of  old.  Our  modern  sorcerers  are  clumsy  in  their  operations  com- 
pared with  the  marvellous  cleverness  of  their  predecessors.  If  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Dallas’s  charming  book,  although  he  might  protest 
against  its  being  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  will  explain  many  of  the 
marvels  of  involuntary  writing,  Sir  David  Brewster’s  letters  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  upon  demonology  and  witchcraft  ruthlessly  expose  many 
of  the  tricks  of  spiritual  conjurers.  He  tells  more  thrilling  ghost 
stories  than  any  other  writer,  but  does  not  fail  to  elucidate  every 
mystery  by  the  most  provokingly  simple  means. 

The  hands  we  are  shown  during  a dark  seance  in  Belgravia  are  trifles 
compared  with  the  horrible  incantations  witnessed  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini  in  the  Colosseo  at  Rome.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Cellini, 
graphically  relates  the  effect  produced  upon  the  great  artist,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  measures  adopted  by  a priest  to  terrify  him.  Salverte, 
again,  has  written  much  that  tends  to  destroy  all  faith  in  miraculous 
intervention — a great  deal,  indeed,  that  may  be  considered  profane, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  evident  result  of  deep  reflection. 

We  have,  however,  pursued  the  subject  far  enough.  I have  no 
desire  to  become  argumentative.  My  experience  of  spiritualists  and 
their  seances^  many  of  which  I have  attended,  are  very  similar  to  those 
described  by  my  lamented  friend  Charles  E.  Browne,  better  known  as 

Artemus  Ward.”  In  his  famous  book  he  narrates  how  he  was  per- 
suaded to  attend  a circle,  and  what  he  saw  and  did  on  the  occasion  : — 

“ My  nabers,”  he  says,  “is  mourn  half  crazy  on  the  new  fangled  idear  about 
Sperrets.  Sperretooul  Sircles  is  held  nitely  & 4 or  5 long  hared  fellers  has  settled 
here  and  gone  into  the  Sperret  bizniss  excloosively.  A atemt  was  made  to  git  Mrs.  A. 
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Ward  to  embark  into  the  Sperret  bizniss  but  the  atemt  faled.  i of  the  long  hared 
fellers  told  her  she  was  a ethereal  creeter  & wood  make  a sweet  mejium,  whareupon 
she  attact  him  with  a mop  handle  & drove  him  out  of  the  house,  I will  hear  obsar\’e 
that  Mrs.  Ward  is  a invalerble  womun — the  partner  of  my  goys  & the  shairer  of  my 
sorrers.  In  my  absunse  she  watchis  my  interests  & things  with  a Eagle  Eye  & 
when  I return  she  welcums  me  in  afectionate  stile, 

“ My  naber  injooced  me  to  attend  a Sperretooul  Sircle  at  Squire  Smith’s,  When 
I arrove  I found  the  east  room  chock  full  includin  all  the  old  maids  in  the  villige 
& the  long  hared  fellers  a4sed.  When  I went  in  I was  salootid  \\'ith  ‘ hear  cums 
the  benited  man  ’ — ‘ hear  cums  the  hory-heded  unbeleever  ’ — ‘ hear  cums  the 
skoffer  at  trooth,’  etsettery,  etsettery. 

“ Sez  I,  ‘my  frens,  it’s  troo  I’m  hear,  & now  bring  on  your  Sperrets.’ 

“ I of  the  long  hared  fellers  riz  up  and  sed  he  would  state  a few  remarks.  He 
sed  man  was  a critter  of  intelleck  & was  moving  on  to  a Gole.  Sum  men  had 
bigger  intellecks  than  other  men  had  and  they  wood  get  to  the  Gole  the  soonerst. 
Sum  men  was  beests  & would  never  git  into  the  Gole  at  all.  He  sed  the  Erth 
was  materiel  but  man  was  immateriel,  and  hens  man  was  different  from  tlie  Erth. 
The  Erth,  continnered  the  speaker,  resolves  round  on  its  own  axletree  onct  in  24 
hours,  but  as  man  haint  gut  no  axletree  he  cant  resolve.  He  sed  the  ethereal 
essunce  of  the  koordinate  branchis  of  superhuman  natur  becum  mettymorfussed  as 
man  progrest  in  harmonial  coexistunce  & eventooally  anty  humanized  theirselves  & 
turned  into  reglar  sperretuellers,  [This  was  versifferusly  applauded  by  the  cum- 
pany.] 

“ The  cumpany  then  drew  round  the  table  and  the  Sircle  kommenst  to  go  it. 
They  axed  me  if  thare  was  anbody  in  the  Sperret  land  which  I wood  like  to  con* 
varse  with.  I sed  if  Bill  Tompkins,  who  was  onct  my  partner  in  the  show  bizniss, 
was  sober,  I should  like  to  convarse  with  him  a few  periods. 

“ ‘ Is  the  Sperret  of  William  Tompkins  present  ?’  sed  i of  the  long  hared  chaps, 
and  there  was  three  knox  on  the  table. 

“ Sez  I,  ‘ William,  how  goze  it.  Old  Sweetness  ?’ 

“ ‘ Pretty  ruff,  old  boss,’  he  replide. 

“That  was  a pleasant  way  we  had  of  addressin  each  other  when  he  was  in  the 
flesh. 

“ ‘ Air  you  in  the  show  bizniss,  William  ?’  sed  I. 

“ He  sed  he  was.  He  sed  he  & John  Bunyan  was  travellin  with  a side  show  in 
connection  with  Shakspere,  Jonson,  & Co.’s  Circus.  He  sed  old  Bun  (meanin  Mr. 
Bunyan),  stirred  up  the  animils  & ground  the  organ  while  he  tended  door, 
Occashunally  Mr.  Bunyan  sung  a comic  song.  The  Circus  was  doin  middlin  well. 
Bill  Shakspeer  had  made  a grate  hit  with  old  Bob  Ridley,  and  Ben  Jonson  was 
delitin  the  peple  with  his  trooly  grate  ax  of  hossmanship  without  saddul  or  bridal. 
They  was  rehersin  Dixey’s  Land  & expected  it  would  knock  the  peple. 

“ Sez  I,  ‘ William,  my  luvly  frend,  can  you  pay  me  that  13  dollars  you  owe  me?* 
He  sed  no  with  one  of  the  most  tremenjis  knox  I ever  experiunsed. 

“ The  Sircle  sed  he  had  gone.  ‘ Air  you  gone,  William?’  I axed.  ‘ Rayther,’ 
he  replide,  and  I knowd  it  was  no  use  to  pursoo  the  subjeck  furder, 

“ When  the  Sircle  stopt  they  axed  me  what  I thawt  of  it. 

“ Sez  I,  ‘ my  frens  I’ve  bin  into  the  show  bizniss  now  goin  on  23  years.  Theres 
a artikil  in  the  Constitooshun  of  the  United  States  which  sez  in  effeck  that  every- 
body may  think  just  as  he  darn  pleases,  and  them  is  my  sentiments  to  a hare.  You 
dowtlis  beleeve  this  Sperret  doctrin  while  I think  it  is  a little  mixt.  Just  so  soon  as 
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a man  becums  a reglar  out  & out  Sperret  rapper  he  leeves  orf  workin,  lets  his  hare 
grow  all  over  his  face  & commensis  spungin  his  livin  out  of  other  peple..  He  eats 
all  the  dickshunaries  he  can  find  and  goze  round  chock  full  of  big  words  scarein  all 
the  wimmin  folks  & little  children  and  destroyin  the  piece  of  mind  of  every  famerlee 
he  enters.  He  don’t  do  nobody  no  good  & is  a cuss  to  society  & a pirit  on  honest 
peple’s  corn  beef  barrils.  Admittin  all  you  say  abowt  the  doctrin  to  be  troo,  I 
must  say  the  reglar  perfessional  Sperret  rappers — them  as  makes  a bizniss  on  it 
air — abowt  the  most  ornery  set  of  cusses  I ever  enkountered  in  my  life.  So  say  in 
I put  on  my  surtoot  and  went  home.” 

There  is  wisdom  in  this  fooling.  Moreover,  spiritualism,  however 
the  practices  of  its  professors  may  be  explained,  has  dangerous 
tendencies. 

The  morbid  mental  excitement  induced  by  vague  meditation  is 
dangerous ; the  undue  influence  exercised  by  professional  spiritualists 
is  dangerous,  and  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a faith  in  the 
existence  of  spirits  can  possibly  counterbalance  the  risk  now  incurred 
in  cultivating  it.  As  an  amusement  for  those  who  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  or  who  are  old  enough  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions, 
spiritualism  may  be  innocent  enough,  but  as  a serious  occupation  for 
the  young  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  avoided.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  practices  to  which  I have  referred  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  publications  advocating  their  encouragement,  which  a century  ago 
would  have  been  suppressed,  are  circulated  with  impunity. 

The  great  social  wave  of  1870  is  ebbing;  the  vast  City  over 
which  it  has  flowed  will,  during  this  present  month  of  August,  be 
as  deserted  and  desolate  as  a widely-trending  shore.  l‘he  haunts 
of  fashion  will  resound  no  longer  to  the  strains  of  gaiety  and  mirth ; 
the  wealthy  will  depart  as  gradually  as  they  appeared ; and  the  first 
cooling  breezes  of  autumn  will  bring  Our  Season  to  an  end. 


Walter  Maynard, 


The  Christian  Vagabond. 


BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  GUEST  FROM  GOD, 

E had  a thin  frost  this  morning,”  the  Christian 
Vagabond  said — seating  himself  in  his  accustomed 
oaken  chair  with  the  liberal  stretch  and  breadth  of 
arms; — “I  was  about  before  the  matin  bell; 
and  there  were  jewels  upon  the  late  flowers,  and  brilliants  flashed 
upon  the  yellow  leaves.  I have  remarked  such  a sunrise  in  the  far 
East.  The  nights  are  very  cold  : the  blankets  very  comfortable, 
and  it  is  not  in  vain  the  Arab  wraps  his  barb  about,  before  he  curls 
himself  in  his  tent.” 

“You  were  in  the  hospitable  land  then,  venerable  sir  ? ” Bernard 
interposed. 

“ And  with  the  exact  men  whom  Abraham  knew.  Artless,  and 
disdaining  art ; devout  and  churchless  : standing  proudly  apart  from 
us  and  all  the  complications  which  we  call  civilisation  ; and  yet 
brothers  when  we  lift  the  corner  of  their  tent,  and  more  so  than 
many  of  our  accomplished  brethren  of  the  West  are.” 

“But  savages,  venerable  sir;”  Bernard  interrupted — “with  very 
few  ideas  to  rub  together — and  those,  as  you  say,  old  as  Abraham.” 

“ For  ideas — they  have  holy  and  noble  ones  : and  when  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  as  come  it  will,  that  the  West  shall  strike  the  tent-poles 
of  these  children  of  the  burning  plains — tough,  unyielding  though 
they  be — I doubt.  Brother  Bernard,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
teach  them  a brighter  idea  than  that  which  governs  the  marabout 
and  the  shepherd,  while  they  stretch  their  tent  between  them  and 
the  flaming  sun.  They  rise  at  the  approach  of  the  stranger,  and 
incline  their  heads  before  him,  let  him  be  in  the  foulest  rags.  It  is 
a blessing  from  heaven  that  he  is  led  to  their  tent,  to  ask  of  the 
coolness  of  its  shade  and  the  riches  of  its  store.  In  our  rugged 
corner  of  Europe  which  is  the  Beggar’s  Paradise,  the  rascals  who 
will  not  work  have  poisoned  the  fountains  of  charity : and  he  who 
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receives  of  the  substance  of  his  neighbour  never  gives,  never  labours 
that  he  in  his  turn  may  be  host.  He . is  a very  rascal,  wh®  gnaws  at 
the  heart  of  the  simple,  the  industrious,  and  the  pious : and  would 
be  the  better,  or  I am  mistaken,  for  a little  of  that  rude  law  which 
the  Kadi  interprets  in  the  cool  morning,  when  the  folds  of  mist  are 
lifting  off  the  cooled  sand  hills  : better  for  it,  than  all  our  tangle  of 
laws  and  by-laws  has  been  able  to  make  him.” 

Blind  Brother  Andrew  interposed,  rubbing  his  knees,  which  his 
chin  almost  touched,  “ The  Arabs  have  a virtue  which  has  run  to 
rotten  seed  with  us — Patience.” 

“ They  have  proverbs  on  Patience — as  the  Persians  have  : nay 
they  have  a world  of  poetry  housed  in  the  images  that  are  the 
sign-posts  of  their  journeys  over  the  deserts  which  they  love.  It 
was  after  my  interview  with  Red  Reuben ; and  that  I had  lost  all 
hope  of  soothing  the  last  days  of  Michael  the  Professor,  that  I 
tarried  under  Arab  tents ; and  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  life  of  the 
desert,  among  men  who  in  very  truth  were  grateful  that  I ate  of 
their  cakes  and  tasted  the  milk  of  their  camels.  I travelled  from  the 
hospitality  of  the  West  to  that  of  the  East — trying  my  way  towards 
the  Unpolluted  Source;  seldom  losing  heart  on  the  journey,  and 
hoping  ever  that  I should  be  able  at  length  to  say  to  Felix — ‘Here 
is  the  place  of  charity  without  alloy ; of  duty  done  by  man  to  his 
brothers,  which  revivifies  him,  and  makes  him  whole  once  again. 
After  this  model  shall  it  be  dispensed  at  Clotilda.” 

There  was  a sneer  on  old  Brother  Bernard’s  lip,  while  he  inter- 
rupted : — 

“ Venerable  master,  you  were  in  the  dark,  hunting  the  corpse- 
candles.  In  my  wanderings,  when  most  I have  thirsted  after 
knowledge  that  should  be  of  service  to  my  brother,  have  I been  most 
deceived.  The  frock  doesn’t  make  the  priest : the  open  hand  the 
generous  mind  : the  ” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  laid  his  palm  gently  upon  Brother 
Bernard’s  shoulder. 

“ But,  good  brother,  fall  not  into  the  error  of  malicious,  or 
cynical  generalisation.  The  open  hand  and  the  generous  heart  are 
usually  one : the  priest  is,  as  a rule,  a holier  man  than  the  publican, 
or  the  - man  of  the  world.  And  so,  of  the  Arab  ; and  so  indeed  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  feasted  the  beggars  and  had  been 
taught  from  their  cradle  to  be  mindful  of  their  ‘dear  poor.’  The 
Chamber  of  Christ,  of  which  I am  the  unworthy  guest,  is  the  chamber 
of  hospitality,  the  guest-tent  of  the  Arab,  to  which  he  is  led,  as  a 
creature  sent  from  God,  whose  stirrup  the  host  holds  reverently. 
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The  milk,  the  figs,  the  dates,  and  the  roasted  corn,  the  meat  and  the 
salt,  are  spread  at  once : and  the  stranger’s  horse  has  the  first  feed 
of  barley.  It  is  the  master  who  serves  the  guest;  and  it  is  an  honour 
to  the  mistress  that  she  should  prepare  the  first  dish  with  her  own 
hands.  The  poorest  spread  their  roasted  corn  upon  their  dinner 
carpet  as  devoutly  and  ungrudgingly  as  the  great  serve  to  the  guest* 
tent  the  coiisscoussou,  enriched  with  young  chickens  or  locusts  and 
flavoured  with  the  grateful  artichoke.  Hospitality  is  as  invigorating 
to  the  Arabs  soul  as  red  pepper  is  to  his  body.  Throughout,  God  is 
present  to  the  child  of  the  desert,  who  has  a stranger  with  him. 
When  the  guest  drinks,  when  the  master  drinks,  and  when  the  feast 
is  beginning  or  ending,  God  is  thanked : and  the  blessing  of  Allah 
is  invoked  upon  every  one  who  has  raised  the  cup  of  sour  milk  to 
his  lips„ 

As  the  host  is  wholly  in  his  work  in  his  hospitality,  so  the  guest 
is  entirely  passive — putting  blind  faith  in  the  host’s  performance  of 
his  duty.  The  Arab’s  guest  may  ask  only  the  Mecca  point — to 
which  he  should  address  his  prayers.  While  I sate  in  the  guest- 
tent  watching  my  horse  feeding  I was  touched  to  the  heart  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  ife  and  creed  : and  wondered  whether  I should 
find  even  here,  as  when  I encountered  Red  Reuben,  flaws  and  bad 
effects  wrought  under  the  holiest  influences.” 

“ And  you  found  them,  without  much  waiting,  venerable  sir,”  said 
Brother  Bernard. 

“ Softly,”  the  Christian  Vagabond  said.  “ I saw  simple  tribes, 
mostly  conscientious  men,  living  righteously  according  to  the  light 
that  was  in  them  ; and  in  a hundred  instances  returning  good  for  evil 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  as  they  understood  it.  That  this  good- 
ness was  without  leaven,  I cannot  tell  you.  I have  journeyed  among 
many  races,  and  as  you  know  in  many  climes,  and  never  yet  have  I 
dwelt  among  a people  in  which  there  was  not  the  base,  the  guilty, 
the  faint-hearted,  preying  upon  the  virtues  and  the  nobility  of  their 
neighbours.  But  what  did  I see  under  the  tent  of  the  dark-eyed 
Arab,  which  is  not  in  the  very  centres  of  thought  and  culture  of  the 
boastful  West? 

“It  was  in  a great  and  proud  city,  swathed  in  murky,  icy 
vapours,  that  on  a certain  night  I came  upon  a woman  and  her 
children,  weeping  and  shivering  in  a splendid  doorway.  Above  their 
heads  were  sculptured  images  of  charity.  The  spreading  hospitable 
palm,  wrought  by  the  chisel  of  a master,  was  the  capital  of  the  white 
columns  that  supported  the  palatial  gateway.  The  whole  front  of  the 
great  hall  of  charity  was  wealthy  with  ornament,  and  expressed  a 
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bountiful  giving  of  gold,  as  well  as  a rare  refinement  of  taste.  The 
closed  gates  were  wrought  in  bronze,  and  lighted  with  burnished 
scrolls^  An  oily,  fragrant,  spicy  vapour  stole  forth  ; a rattle  of  platters 
struck  upon  the  ear.  The  sweet  voices  of  children  and  the  solemn 
tones  from  organ  reeds,  came  to  the  ear.  It  was  very  cold  in  the 
wind,  and  through  the  brilliant  gates  a warm  and  comfortable  atmo- 
sphere oozed  from  within. 

“ I stooped  to  the  mother,  and  she  pressed  her  huddled 
children  closer  unto  her,  as  one  accustomed  mostly  to  harsh  and 
hostile  greeting.  I asked  her  why  she  sat  out  in  the  cold,  and 
whether  I should  pull  the  bell  for  her — the  bell  being  a pendant  lily- 
cup  of  alabaster. 

“ ‘For,  surely,’  I said,  ‘this  is  a house  of  charity,  and  its  gates 
cannot  be  closed  upon  the  helpless  mother  and  the  roofless  child  ! ’ 

“ The  woman  raised  her  sickly  eyes  towards  me,  and  shook  her 
feeble  head. 

“ ‘ This  cannot  be  ! ’ I insisted.  ‘ All  this  splendour  wrought  in 
the  holy  name  of  charity;  and  the  child  naked  in  the  bleak  air, 
whining  for  food,  under  the  marble  pillars!’ 

“A  smile  passed  over  the  woman’s  face. 

“ ‘ They  have  closed  the  gates  upon  us,  and  carried  the  keys 
away.’  The  woman  sighed,  kissing  the  unconscious  babe  at  her 
breast. 

“ ‘ And  wherefore  ? ’ I asked.  ‘ That  is  strange  charity  indeed, 
which  hath  rules  that  shut  out  the  nursling  and  leave  the  mother 
in  the  cold.’ 

“I  sat  by  the  woman’s  side,  and  searched  what  store  of  food  and 
warmth  I could  spare  her  from  my  wallet;  and  asked  her  further  the 
while,  about  this  building,  whereof  the  charities  seemed  to  be  as  cold 
as  the  statuary  in  its  portal,  and  the  burnished  gates  fastened  across 
its  threshold. 

“ ‘ They  are  Christians,’  said  the  woman,  ‘ and  we  are  not’ 

“ ‘ And  are  therefore  to  die  in  the  street  ? ’ I asked,  rising  to  pluck 
at  the  alabaster  lily-bell. 

“ But  the  poor  woman  caught  at  my  sleeve,  crying,-— 

“ ‘ For  the  love  of  heaven,  good  sir,  touch  not  their  bell  again. 
They  would  drive  us  even  from  this  corner,  which  breaks  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  wind  to  the  little  ones,  for  a few  moments  while  they  rest. 
The  bell  might  bring  them  even  blows.’ 

“ I was  for  a moment  dumb  with  astonishment,  and,  as  I thought, 
every  saint’s  sculptured  face  took  demoniacal  twists,  and  infernal  fire 
blazed  in  the  eyes  that  had  seemed  meek  and  holy.  The  lines  of  the 
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gates  were  bent  into  the  coil  of  serpents,  and  the  alabaster  bell 
was  the  malignant  head  of  a viper.  The  voices  within  became  yells 
and  hootings  ; the  hospitable  clatter,  the  clash  of  weapons  ; and  the 
fat  and  fragrant  fumes,  sulphureous  and  deadly. 

“ ‘ And  in  this  city,  which  is  the  world’s  wonder,  where  the  most 
learned  among  living  men  congregate,  where  the  church  bells  are 
musical  in  every  street,  and  the  charity  of  the  Lord  is  sung  in  every 
household,  can  this  be  called  a house  sacred  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor  ? of  the  poor  who  are  most  to  be  pitied,  when  most  the  light 
is  shut  out  from  them,  and  the  hands  of  cruel  men  are  turned  against 
them  ! ’ 

“ ‘We  are  Hebrew  people,’  the  woman  said,  as  though  that  ex» 
plained  their  hunger,  and  their  outcast  condition.  And  when  she 
saw  that  still  my  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  in  kindness,  she  wondered 
exceedingly,  and  then  grew  talkative. 

“ ‘We  are  not  the  only  desolate  creatures  upon  whom  these 
beautiful  gates  have  been  closed,’  she  said.  ‘ Since  we  turned  into 
this  street,  a score  have  been  sent  away.  Some  have  shaken  angrily 
at  the  gates,  some  have  sworn  horrible  oaths,  some  have  muttered 
curses  between  their  teeth ; but  there  is  no  face  so  stony  cold  among 
these  figures  in  the  doorway  as  that  of  the  man  who  answers  to  that 
bell.  So,  I pray  you,  touch  it  not.’ 

“ I had  my  hand  once  more  upon  the  alabaster  flower,  and  was 
about  to  ring. 

“ ‘ It  is  a rich  man’s  charity,’  said  a stranger,  who  at  this  moment 
joined  us, — ‘ and  you  must  be  exactly  of  their  complexion,  nay,  I 
believe,’  he  added,  with  a malicious  smile,  ‘a  blue  eye,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a certain  cut  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  are  indispensable  quali- 
fications for  relief  behind  those  handsome  marble  saints.  A grey  eye, 
and  you  may  perish  in  the  streets  : an  ear  of  the  vTong  shape,  and 
the  frantic  mother  may  carry  her  dead  babe  away  in  her  arms  : a 
thick  short  nose,  and  the  wearer  may  lie  untended  in  the  gutter.  For, 
all  the  rich  men  who  have  reared  these  glittering  walls,  and  forged 
these  massive  gates,  and  tuned  the  organ-swell  within,  have  blue  eyes, 
aquiline  noses,  and  ear-lobes  of  one  pattern.  To  them,  the  rest  of 
humanity  is  so  much  lumber  that  God  will  get  rid  of,  after  His  own 
way  ; but  of  which  they, — the  elect — are  not  bound  to  take  any 
account  whatever.  I see,  sir,  that  you  have  no  chance.  Were  you 
strikcen  unto  death,  and  imploring  a last  drink  of  water,  in  that 
dreadful  thirst  of  the  wounded,  not  a servant  witlhn  these  gates 
would  give  you  a drink  ; but  had  you  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  ears 
according  to  the  regulations  which  illuminate  the  walls,  as  you  may 
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see,  over  the  hea.ds  of  the  marble  saints  3 the  wine  would  flow  for  you 
in  rare  crystal,  and  you  would  be  filled  from  the  copious  kitchen,  the 
fumes  of  which  are  so  tantalising  to  us  outcasts  as  we  pass  on  winter 
days  like  this.  To  them  the  dark-eyed  guest,  is  a guest  from  Satan. 
It  is  strange  Christianity,  is  it  not,  sir  ? ’ 

“ With  a sneer,  the  stranger  turned  upon  his  heel.  Now,  under  the 
camel-hair  tent  the  charity  had  surely  a more  Christian  form  than 
this  : ” the  Christian  Vagabond  continued,  turning  to  Brother  Bernard. 

“ I have,  indeed,  met  the  swarthy  host  who  will  wheedle  towards  a 
present.  These  are  the  men  who  give  in  fear  lest  Allah  should  frown 
over  the  closed  hand.  But  I met  no  stony  sour  face  like  that  which 
gleamed  behind  the  gates  where  the  J ewish  mother  sat,  hungry  and 
unrelieved,  in  the  very  centre  of  civilisation.  At  most,  the  spiteful 
Arab  will  do  his  duty  to  the  stranger — to  the  ‘ guest  from  God  ’ — 
testily  or  to  the  letter,  and  not  to  the  spirit.  He  is  bound  to  give 
food  and  shelter  to  the  infidel  of  to-day,  upon  whom  he  may  make 
war  to-morrow.  He  may  pitch  the  guest-tent  in  a sorry  place  where 
the  cattle  are  noisy,  but  this  is  his  utmost  cruelty.  Not  even  the 
most  barbarous  idolator  lies  tentless  near  his  encampment,  nor  hungry 
where  his  corn  is  roasting.  Alas  ! there  are  the  rascals  in  the  desert, 
as  behind  the  rock-bound  coast  where  I found  the  beggars  feasting 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Among  the  Arabs,  I came  upon  the 
shabby  beggar  who  was  the  shabby  beggar’s  son  and  grandson,  and 
great  grandson,  because  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  are  no  more  free 
from  the  mean  of  heart  than  the  settled  nations  of  the  West.” 

Brother  Roger  said  : “ It  is  bitter  to  beg  at  first : I know  it.  Old 
Roger,  as  they  said,  lost  every  ducat  and  fell  to  be  a porter  on  the 
quays  of  Antwerp,  a ra,g-picker  in  Paris,  a beggar  in  Madrid,  and  the 
hardest  fate  at  first, — I can  answer  for  it, — was  the  lot  of  the  beggar. 
But  the  shame  wore  off  very  fast.  My  hand  fell  easily  open  under 
the  rich  man’s  nose,  after  a day  or  two,  and  it  was  all  over  with  me, 
then.  Had  children  been  about  me  they  would  have  been  beyond 
hope  of  redemption.  I should  have  fattened  coveys  of  birds  of  prey 
that  would  have  fed  ruthlessly  on  society,  always.” 

“That,”  the  Christian  Vagabond  answered,  “my  dear  Brother 
Roger,  is  no  case  against  the  Arab,  nor  indeed  against  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  whose  orchard  I found  full  of  graceless  roysterers.  Bear 
in  mind  that  he  who  gives  is  blessed,  and  is  educated  in  the  very  act 
of  giving.  Consider  the  nobility  of  the  peasant  heart  that  spread  the 
beggar’s  feast,  and  gave  to  the  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  nuptial 
day,  the  form  of  a feast  to  the  hungry.  Hold  the  balance  with  a 
daint)'-  hand  and  see  the  vast  quantity  of  absolute  good  done  to  the 
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givers,  and  to  the  deserving  receivers,  and  then  cast  into  the  opposite 
scale  the  cheats  who  lie  at  the  guest-tent,  at  the  table  of  the  poor,  at 
the  gates  of  the  lazar-house ” 

“And,”  said  Brother  Michael,  “who  keep  their  sensual  lips  to  the 
cup  of  charity,  until  they  are  drunk.  But,  venerable  sir,  what  of  the 
Jewish  mother  and  her  babes?” 

Brother  Bernard  interposed,  with  a sneer,  “ Did  she  not  crave  help 
of  her  own  people  ?” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  raised  his  hand  in  rebuke — “I  said,  when 
first  we  talked  together,  the  Jew  is  a charitable  man.  No^v,  mark 
me.  The  stony  face  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  rich  man’s  house 
of  charity,  and  a voice  as  harsh  as  the  sound  of  prison  bolts,  called 
upon  the  wom.an  and  the  children  and  me,  to  begone.  For  the  eyes 
of  none  of  us  were  blue,  and  our  ears  were  of  a form  abhorrent  to  the 
builders  of  the  palace.  The  cold  and  rigid  man  pointed  his  finger 
to  the  em.blazoned  rules  upon  the  walls  over  the  saints’  heads,  and 
for  the  last  time  said  ‘ Begone  !’  We  departed  in  the  east  wind.  It 
could  not  be  that  in  the  city  the  bounds  of  which  cannot  be  descried 
from  the  burnished  cross  of  its  highest  church ; the  setting  sun  would 
find  the  mother  and  her  shivering  little  ones  without  a roof. 

“ I put  them  under  shelter,  and  went  forth  on  a pilgrimage  through 
the  great  city.  What  marvels  did  I see,  dear  brothers  ! I v/ore  full  an 
inch  off  my  staff  upon  the  hard,  the  pitiless  stones.  There  were  houses 
of  charity  in  many  streets  : purses  for  the  poor,  in  a hundred  corners  ; 
high  feastings  of  the  rich,  with  charity  reflected  very  much  awry  in 
the  wine-beads ; antique  customs  of  bread-giving,  each  and  all 
swathed  and  bandaged  so  that  the  way  to  the  bread  and  the  journey 
to  the  bed  were  more  than  crowds  of  the  simple  and  most  deserving 
poor  could  compass  or  understand.  A whimsical  traveller  whom  I 
met  in  a byway,  said  to  me,  in  answer  to  some  of  my  questions, 
‘ Each  good  Samaritan,  hereabouts,  dwells  in  a fortress ; approach 
without  the  pass-word,  and  relentlessly  the  portcullis  points  are  upon 
your  neck.’  When  I asked  how  the  State  left  the  hungry  in  the 
street,  the  children  growing  under  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  to  be 
rogues,  he  laughed  at  the  stranger  who  had  journeyed  from  afar  to 
study  such  things  am_ong  his  countrymen. 

“ ‘ You  have  a simple  mind,’  he  said.  ‘ The  governors  here  have  by 
the  help  of  their  scientific  men,  found  to  a grain  and  a drachm  the 
bread  and  the  wine  that  will  just  keep  the  thread  of  human  life  from 
snapping;  and  these  infinitesimal  quantities  do  they  give  the  outcast  so 
that  he  remains  at  the  point  of  death — void  of  strength,  unable  to  work, 
and  just  alive  to  remain  a charge  upon  people  who  do  work.  His  off- 
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spring  spindle  up  and  succeed  him.  The  thing  moves  in  a circle  like 
a merry-go-round.  Send  your  proteg'es  to  the  first  poor-house,  and  they 
will  take  care  that  the  Jewish  mother’s  children  shall  grow  up  and 
multiply  j so  that  in  another  generation  they  may  fill  a ward  all  to 
themselves,  and  in  a few  generations  afterwards,  crowd  a whole  poor- 
house.  Lead  them  thither,  good  sir  : it  is  their  right.  You  will  find 
the  government  filling  a thimble  with  wine,  and  cutting  the  little  slab 
of  bread,’ 

“ But  I would  not  follow  the  stranger’s  advice,  and  still  I journeyed 
from  the  streets  of  palaces  to  the  streets  of  hovels  behind  them,  now 
pausing  within  the  shadow  of  a church,  and  brushing  the  robes  of 
priests  whose  pockets  jingled  richly,  and  now  struggling  through 
masses  of  ragged  men  and  women  and  children  plentiful  as  flies,  all 
hungering  and  blaspheming,  and  oozing  up  and  down  alleys  and 
passages,  the  sight  of  which  made  my  heart  sick.  Such  tooth-and- 
nail  fighting  for  dear  life  ! — for  life  still  to  fight  and  blasphemed  on 
the  morrow,  as  to-day  and  yesterday ! And  in  the  midst,  the 
philosopher  with  his  books ; the  astronomer  reading  the  heavens ; the 
engineer  driving  with  steam  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  underneath ; 
the  docter  lecturing,  knife-in-hand,  over  the  human  subject ; the  poet 
singing  almost  unheard;  the  painter  rejoicing  at  the  lizard’s  shine 
upon  the  walls ; and  the  law-maker  beaming  with  the  sense  of  his 
eloquence  and  wisdom.  The  throb  of  this  mighty  confusion  stirred 
an  intolerable  commotion  in  me  as  I passed  through  it,  ever 
hastening  as  I went.  It  was  a most  merciful  relief  to  me  when  at 
length,  I reached  a neighbouthood  where  the  children  of  Abraham 
were  densely  congregated.  Now,  I said,  shall  I learn  how  these 
people  who  are  industrious  and  poor,  help  the  helpless  of  their  flock.” 

Brother  Bernard  smiled  as  anticipating  a confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  and  would  have  interrupted,  had  not  the  Christian  Vagabond 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  beseeching  his  silence  while  he 
continued  : — “ Learn,”  he  said,  “how  I found  the  Jew  acting  to  his 
brother,  in  the  city  where  the  mother  lay  with  her  babes,  shivering 
against  the  cold  gates  of  the  rich  man’s  charity.” 

( To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 


The  First  Agricultural 
Society. 


the  8th  of  June,  1723,  was  formed,  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Society  of  Improvers  in  Agriculture,  the  first 
association  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
had  three  hundred  members,  most  of  whom  were 
noblemen,  country  gentlemen,  lawyers,  and  merchants,  but  no  farmers, 
though  these  and  gardeners  would  have  been  admitted  free  of  charge. 
Its  best  knowm  president  w’as  hlr.  Hope,  of  Rankeilor,  wEose 
name  is  associated  wuth  Hope  Park,  near  Edinburgh ; and  its 
indefatigable  secretary  w^as  Mr.  Robert  hlaxw^ell,  of  Arkland. 
Conspicuous  among  its  members  were,  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of  Cous- 
land,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  Each 
honourable  member  was  expected  to  be  a centre  of  influence,  whence 
a clearer  knowledge  and  a more  systematic  practice  of  husbandry 
w^ould  be  diffused  over  the  country.  To  the  impulse  then  communi- 
cated many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent 
trees  which  surround  their  mansions,  for  ideas  of  taste  and  elegance, 
as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  w'ere  inculcated  by  this 
primitive  Society.  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  landlords, 
but  their  example  was  copied  by  the  more  active  tenants ; and  Alex- 
ander Wight,  at  Ormiston,  in  Mid-Lothian,  is  particularized  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  as  the  first  farmer  in  Scotland  who 
brought  winter  tares  to  perfection  in  the  field.  This  enterprising 
tenant  was  duly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Cockburn,  his  landlord,  for  he 
w^as  allowed  to  occupy  the  farm  and  conduct  his  experiments  rent 
free.  In  the  Transactions  he  was  held  up  as  a man  in  whose  hands 
no  part  of  husbandry  miscarried,  and  in  1743  the  estate  of  Ormiston 
was  regarded  as  a model  for  imitation  by  all  other  landlords  and 
tenants.  A branch  agricultural  society  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  parent  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  others  all  over  Scotland.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
wLole  country  would  be  gieatly  improved,  “and  much  ground  could 
well  afford  to  give  ten  times  and  upw^ards  more  rent  than  it  does,  if 
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it  were  improved,  as  parts  of  Ormiston  and  some  other  estates  are.” 
The  efforts  of  the  improvers  were  based  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
“ no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us  besides  hips  and  haws,  acorns 
and  pignuts,  with  others  of  the  like  nature  \ that  our  climate  of  itself, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  further  advances 
towards  a plum  than  to  a sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater 
perfection  than  to  a crab  ; that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our 
apricots  and  cherries,  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different 
ages,  and  naturalised  in  our  gardens ; and  that  they  would  all  degene- 
rate and  fall  away  into  the  trash  our  own  country  naturally  produces, 
if  they  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
our  sun  and  soil.” 

For  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
Professor  of  Agriculture  should  be  appointed,  and  paid  by  the  Crown, 
and  that  he  should  be  a practical  farmer,  who  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  and  could  “teach  rules  established  upon 
rational  experiments  tried  in  our  own  country,”  instead  of  being  a 
mere  pedant,  who  should  “ read  pompous  and  superficial  lectures  out 
of  Virgifs  Georgies,  Pliny,  Varro,  Columbella,  or  any  other  authors 
ancient  or  modern.”  It  was  suggested  also  that  he  be  “ a general 
inspector  of  improvements,  who  should  be  obliged  to  report  annually 
on  the  husbandry  of  each  county,  that  errors  might  be  known  and  rec- 
tified ;”  and  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  organise  societies  in  the 
several  counties.  No  professor  was  appointed,  but  Mr.  Maxwell,  the 
secretary,  delivered  lectures,  and  also  kept  an  establishment  for 
training  students,  at  Clifton  Flail,  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
farm  was  130  acres  in  extent,  for  which  he  paid  50/.  a year,  and  he 
had  a lease  of  three  times  nineteen  years.  He  had  observed  that  the 
farm  naturally  produced  red,  white,  and  yellow  clover,  fitches,  and 
other  rich  grasses,  in  considerable  profusion,  so  he  “ thought  fit  to 
humour  tlie  disposition  of  the  ground,  and,  besides  corns,  to  sow 
yearly  no  small  part  of  grass  seeds,  which  succeeded  to  his  expectation.” 
He  had  several  acres  of  flax,  the  lint  from  which  was  dressed  at  the 
Earl  of  Stair’s  lint-mills  and  this  he  considered  the  most  profitable 
crop.  He  introduced,  with  great  success,  a systematic  rotation  of 
crops.  Potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots  occupied  part  of 
the  farm  ; as  Mr.  Maxwell  wisely  judged  “ that  the  root  and  herbage 
husbandry  in  the  fields  seems  to  be  the  best  security  against  the  fatal 
effects  of  a famine  or  scarcity ; for,  had  this  husbandry  been  general 
in  the  dear  years,  the  poor  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
living  on  arnots,  myles,  or  the  like ; or  been  starved  even  to  death, 
as  it  is  informed  many,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  were,  when  such 
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natural  produce  of  the  earth  was  all  ate  up  ; for  seasons  that  prove 
unfavourable  for  grain  may  be  very  friendly  to  them,  and  one  year’s 
produce  of  these  maybe  preserved  good  and  wholesome  to  another.” 
In  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  got  from  his  improved  farming, 
Mr.  Maxwell  applied  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge for  a loan  of  200/.,  for  five  years,  without  interest,  and  also 
asked  that  five  or  six  young  men  from  the  society’s  schools  should  be 
apprenticed  with  him  for  three  or  four  years,  their  board,  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  a year,  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  He  promised  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  flax-root,  and  herbage  husbandry,  both  by  the 
plough  and  the  spade  ; also,  in  the  breeding  up  and  feeding  of  sheep, 
swine,  and  black  cattle;  and  “the  management  of  those  useful  and 
profitable  creatures  the  bees.”  The  application  was  favourably 
received  by  the  society,  and  they  “resolved  to  encourage  the  design, 
but  difficulties  were  in  the  way  which  required  time  to  remove.” 

One  object  of  the  society  was  to  encourage  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  machinery,  for  which  there  was  great  necessity.  The 
separation  of  the  corn  from  the  straw  had  hitherto  been  effected  by 
being  trodden  out  with  oxen,  and  sometimes  by  having  sledges  drawn 
across  it ; and  the  chaff  was  separated  from  the  corn  by  means  of 
wind  on  a knoll,  or  a draught  of  air  blowing  through  the  barn  door. 
The  first  winnowing  machine,  for  separating  the  chaff  from  the  grain, 
was  brought  from  Holland  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  in  the  year  1720, 
but  the  “ artificially-created  wind  ” was  regarded  with  great  suspicion 
even  by  educated  people.  The  clergy  are  said  to  have  argued  that 
“ winds  are  created  by  God  alone,  and  it  is  irreligious  in  man  to 
attempt  to  raise  winds  for  himself  by  efforts  of  his  own.”  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  a poetical  use  of  this  prejudice,  but  he  carries  it  back 
nearly  a century,  when  he  depicts  the  chagrin  of  Mause  Headrig  in 
“ Old  Mortality,”  that  her  “ son  Cuddie  should  work  in  the  barn  wi’ 
a new-fangled  machine  for  dightin’  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus 
impiously  thwarting  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  by  raising  wind  for 
your  leddyship’s  ain  particular  use  by  human  art,  instead  of  soliciting 
it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  wind 
Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the  shealing  hill.”  Till  1737 
the  Saltoun  winnowing  machine  had  no  peer  in  Scotland,  the  second 
having  been  introduced  at  that  date  by  a farmer  in  Roxburghshire. 
Among  the  inventions  noticed  in  the  Transactions  were  a threshing 
machine  and  an  improved  plough.  The  former  was  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Michael  Menzies,  advocate,  and  the  first  specimen 
was  erected  at  Roseburn,  near  Edinburgh.  To  visit  and  inspect  this 
novelty,  Mr.  Alexander  Boswell,  younger,  of  Auchenleck,  and  Mr. 
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Charles  Maitland,  advocate,  were  appointed ; from  whose  report  it 
appeared  that  “ one  man  would  be  sufficient  to  manage  a machine 
which  would  do  the  work  of  six,”  and  that  it  would  not  only  save 
labour,  but  thresh  the  grain  cleaner  from  the  straw.  The  machine 
was  recommended  “ to  all  gentlemen  and  farmers.”  The  improved 
plough,  made  by  a Mr.  Simmons,  was  also  approved ; and  among  other 
recommendations  it  was  said  that  “ two  horses  are  able  to  do  the 
work  of  four,  which  is  found  by  experience  when  tried  on  all  arable 
grounds.” 

But  the  efforts  of  the  improvers  were  likewise  directed  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  “so  that  all  hands  might  be  at 
work,  no  drones  in  the  hive,  and  none  have  the  least  excuse  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness,  so  inconsistent  with  innocence  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  a nation.”  A book  was  written  concerning  the  pre- 
paration of  land  for  flax  and  hemp,  including  directions  for  the 
dressing  of  linen.  With  great  assiduity  the  members  set  about 
acquiring  and  disseminating  information  regarding  the  best  modes 
of  linen-making;  and  to  encourage  trade  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
moved,  and  the  Society  agreed,  “ That  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Manufactures  would  resolve,  that  they,  by  themselves,  wives, 
and  children,  should  buy  no  linen,  stamped  or  unstamped,  for 
shirting,  wearing-clothes,  bed-linen,  table-linen,  or  any  other  house- 
hold furniture,  except  such  as  were  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  they  shall  propagate  as  much  as  in  them  lies  the 
wearing  of  home-xnade  linen  for  all  uses  by  all  under  their  influence.” 
From  Ireland  the  Society  obtained  information  regarding  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  there,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  convention  of 
burghs,  they  secured  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  13th  year  of  George  I. 
regulating  the  whole  process  under  heavy  penalties.  A letter  from 
Holland  is  also  published  in  the  Transactions,  in  which  the  writer 
begins  by  admitting  that  Lady  Salton  had  made  linen  equal  to  that  of 
Holland,  only  it  was  not  so  well  bleached.  Her  ladyship  went  to 
Haarlem,  got  into  a bleacher’s  house,  under  pretence  of  taking  the 
country  air,  and  would  have  learned  the  secret  had  she  not  been 
discovered,  and  forced  to  retreat  under  the  fear  of  being  mobbed. 
The  Dutchman  claims  little  credit  for  his  countrymen,  except  for 
perseverance  and  diligence.  They  bleached  the  linen  carefully  for 
two  months,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  “ I am  told  your 
laziness  and  impatience  persuade  you  that  your  cloth  must  rot  if  it 
bleaches  longer  than  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  Dutch  have  theirs  laid 
out  all  the  night  to  partake  of  the  dew,  which  contributes  to  its 
whitening.  This  cannot  be  practised  by  your  folks,  where  everyone 
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bleaches  his  own  web.  Where  a lazy  hussy  may  more  properly  be 
said  to  attend  to  a solitary  piece  of  linen  all  the  day  than  she  could 
be  said  to  bleach  it ; and  for  want  of  work  enough  to  strike  her  fancy 
or  rouse  her  spirits,  does  not  take  care  of  the  little  entrusted  to  her, 
but  slumbers  away  her  time  in  that  lonely  corner,  in  a melancholy 
posture,  at  the  side  of  some  murmuring  brook,  which  serves  more  to 
indulge  her  heaviness  than  to  bleach  cloth,  and  where  she  contracts 
a habit  of  idleness  which  must  influence  her  in  every  other  work.” 
Instead  of  this  he  proposes  that  public  bleachfields,  sufiflcient  to  serve 
half  a county,  be  provided  by  the  lairds,  where  “two  or  three  lusty 
fellows  could  do  the  work,  and  the  maidens  could  be  left  free  to  spin 
or  do  other  useful  work.” 

To  this  society  of  improvers  in  the  art  of  agriculture  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  habit  of  whisky  drinking  in  Scotland,  which  is  really 
a somewhat  recently  acquired  taste.  The  first  Public-House  Act 
existing  in  Scotland  is  dated  in  the  year  1424,  and  it  is  ordained 
that  in  all  burgh  towns  of  the  realm,  and  thoroughfares  where  common 
passages  are,  that  there  be  ordained  hostillaries  and  receivers,  having 
stables  and  chambers ; and  that  men  find  in  them  bread  and  ale,  and 
all  other  food,  as  well  to  horse  as  man,  for  reasonable  price.”  In 
subsequent  records  there  is  mention  of  “ wine  and  foreign  liquors,” 
but  aqua  vitcE  is  not  heard  of  till  about  1505,  when  the  body  now 
represented  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  but  then 
uniting  the  functions  of  surgeons  and  barbers,  obtained  the  sole  right 
“ to  make  and  sell  aqua  vitce’'"  in  the  city.  Previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  society  of  improvers  in  1723  the  monopoly  had  been  virtually 
abolished ; for  one  Henricus  Van  Wyngaerden  had  come  over  from 
Holland  about  twelve  years  previously,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
distiller,  which  business  he  followed  “with  success  and  with  a fair 
character,”  and  some  Edinburgh  men  had  followed  his  example ; but 
still  foreign  drink  was  the  favourite  beverage  next  to  ale,  which  was 
drunk  plentifully  by  all  classes,  and  which  was  maufactured  at  little 
cost.  Seeing  that  so  much  money  went  out  of  the  country  to 
purchase  foreign  spirits,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  moved  and  carried  a 
resolution  in  the  Society  against  drinking  foreign  stuff,  “ that  thereby 
the  distilling  of  our  grain  might  be  encouraged,  and  the  great  sums 
annually  sent  to  Erance  for  brandy,  generally  smuggled,  might  be 
kept  at  home.”  To  promote  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution,  “a 
method  of  distilling  and  rectifying  aqua  vitce.  ” was  presented  to  this 
Society  by  a Mr.  James  Dunbar;  and  minute  directions  for  distillers 
were  written  for  the  Society  by  the  Dutchman  Henricus  Van 
Wyngaerden.  The  business  of  distillation  in  Scotland  dates,  there- 
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fore,  from  about  1723 ; and  the  first  great  instructor  in  the  art  was  a 
Dutchman.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  the  new  drink  become 
popular,  for  in  1743,  when  a license  duty  of  was  imposed  on  all 
“retailers  of  spirits,”  the  number  in  all  Scotland  was  828,  a smaller 
number  than  now  exists  in  Edinburgh  alone.  In  consequence  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  resolution,  it  became  a point  of  honour  to 
drink  only  home-made  whisky,  and  it  was  gentlemanly  to  “ stand  ” a 
large  quantity,  so  that  whisky  by  degrees  acquired  the  character  it 
has  long  borne  of  being  pre-eminently  “Scotch  drink.” 
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AR — war — a sanguinary  and  relentless  war.”  Such 
are  the  ejaculations  heard  on  all  sides,  whether  the 
probable  credit  of  success  is  awarded  either  to 
Prussia  or  France.  Little  did  we  dream  last  month, 
when  inditing  the  observations  which  appeared  under  this  head,  that 
we  were  to  have  such  a revulsion  as  has  occurred  within  the  last 
fortnight,  or  that  the  attempted  selection  of  a candidate  for  the 
Crown  of  Spain  would  have  produced  such  lamentable  results. 

Then  it  was  supposed  favourable  weather  for  the  harvest,  cheap 
rates  for  money,  and  the  re-investment  of  the  dividends  would  have 
stimulated  a rise  in  all  kinds  of  public  securities.  Everything  it 
was  imagined  would  have  looked  co^ileii?'  de  rose,  the  tendency  being 
to  purchase,  notwithstanding  the  quotations  of  one  or  two  special 
securities  were  higher  than  circumstances  warranted.  The  weakness 
in  these  descriptions  was  visible  before  the  real  collapse  took  place; 
but  when  the  collapse  positively  ensued — these  (Turkish  and  Egyptian 
particularly)  went  by  the  board  and  showed  a fall  of  5 or  7 per 
cent.,  which  has  since  daily  augmented.  To  look  at  the  altered 
condition  of  business,  the  frightful  depreciation  in  quotations,  and 
the  numerous  failures  inside  and  outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  makes 
one  positively  shiver.  The  “ducks  and  drakes”  that  have  been 
made  of  property  through  the  desperate  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Erance  and  Prussia  is  lamentable  to  consider,  and  although 
there  is  some  small  comfort  in  thinking  that  those  who  can  hold  on 
may  recover  the  apparent  sacrifice,  the  blow  has  in  other  respects 
been  so  sudden  and  overwhelming  that  credit  in  Capel  Court  will 
range  at  a low  point  lor  some  time  to  come.  The  only  loans  of 
importance  completed  at  the  end  of  last  month  were  the  Honduras 
Ten  per  Cent.,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  State  Six  per  Cent,  trans- 
actions. 

The  Honduras  loan  of  ;^2, 500,000  which  we  prepared  our  friends 
for  last  month  has  been  brought  out  and  has  proved  a success.  The 
subscriptions  were  good,  more  than  double  the  amount  required,  and 
the  price  of  80  for  a Ten  per  Cent,  stock  has  attracted  investors. 
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There  was  strong  buying  in  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of  the 
operation.  The  result  is  that  the  premium  has  ranged  from  2^  to 
ever  since  the  transaction  has  been  before  the  public.  No 
doubt  the  fact  of  ;^ioo  bonds  having  been  issued  has  induced 
a variety  of  purchasers  to  come  forward  who  will  take  a small  amount 
notwithstanding  asserted  risk  from  the  chance  of  fluctuation  or 
decline.  In  the  midst  of  the  panic  the  scrip  has  supported  its  value, 
and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  depress  it  by  speculators, 
their  endeavours  have  not  proved  successful. 

The  negociation  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  State  Loan  of  Buenos  Ayres  for 
upwards  of  000, 000  proved  highly  successful ; four  times  the  total 
having  been  subscribed.  It  came  out  and  was  completed  in  the 
very  nick  of  time.  The  credit  of  the  province  was  good,  the 
national  stock  in  the  market  was  at  a high  value,  and  the  terms  were 
advantageous  to  paying  up  in  full.  The  letters  of  allotment  were 
issued,  the  price  ruling  about  i prem. ; subsequently  the  quotation 
varied  from  2 to  2^  prem.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  panic 
free  sellers  have  been  found  for  the  security  and  the  quotation  is 
not  better  than  4 to  2 discount.  This  is  one  of  the  low-valued 
classes  that  may  be  safely  looked  after. 

Sixteen  failures  in  the  foreign  stock  and  share  markets  through  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  fortnight  show  the  extent  of  sacrifice 
made  by  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  majority  of  the  brokers 
have  been  most  cruelly  deceived  by  their  principals.  Having  received 
from  the  brokers  full  credit,  they  now  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  and  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  heavy  diff’erences,  their  “ declaration  ” follows 
as  a matter  of  course.  Sir  Robert  Harvey  and  another  large  operator 
have  “let  in”  several  first-class  brokers  for  considerable  amounts, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  others  are  placed  in  a similar  position ; but 
having  ample  resources,  they  can  withstand  the  difficulty  for  the  present. 
The  accounts  are  not  yet  settled,  though  a week  has  just  elapsed 
from  the  time  they  commenced ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
shall  have  approached  the  new  accounts  before  they  are  altogether 
adjusted.  There  never  were  before  such  complicated  arrangements, 
not  even  in  1866  or  1859.  Confidence  once  more  is  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  offers  of  Stocks  and  Shares  are  so  enormous  that  with  every 
fresh  attempt  to  sell  prices  rapidly  recede.  The  millions  lost  through 
the  simple  announcement  of  the  war  cannot  be  accurately  estimated, 
and  it  is  feared  that  from  further  depreciation  there  will  be  other 
important  sacrifices,  the  public  being  so  alarmed  at  the  existing 
critical  condition  of  things.  The  brokers  and  others  have  also  gone 
one  after  another,  “crash — crash — crash” — having  been  left  with 
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securities  on  hand  that  must  be  sold  at  any  price.  In  realising  these 
great  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  any 
extent  of  purchases  will  be  effected.  In  the  “ lowest  depth  ” there 
is  said  to  be  a “deeper  still;”  and  this  at  the  present  juncture  is 
precisely  the  situation  of  affairs. 

Who  would  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Harv^ey,  as  the  head  of  the 
“Crown”  Bank  of  Norwich,  and  the  other  operator  already  alluded 
to,  would,  the  first,  have  been  a defaulter  for  ;£’8o,ooo,  and  the  other 
for  ^44,000.  Both  had  already  suffered  from  extensive  speculations, 
and  both  had  been  financially  compromised,  but  had  obtained 
assistance  from  friends.  Sir  Robert  had  however  at  one  time  been 
pretty  fortunate,  and  had  in  Mexican  and  one  or  two  other  low- 
priced  securities  obtained  large  profits,  which  enabled  him  to  improve 
his  property  at  Crown  Point.  His  losses,  which  are  now  stated  to 
represent  upwards  of  ^500,000,  have  been  principally  made  in 
Spanish,  Turkish,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  Metropolitan 
Railway  Shares. 

Business  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  a worse  state  to 
meet  this  political  crisis.  Everyone  was  looking  for  higher 
values,  and  it  was  supposed  that  with  good  harvest  weather  the 
markets  would  have  been  in  a thoroughly  buoyant  position.  The 
weakness  created  by  the  operators  for  the  fall  closing  their  engagements 
and  increasing  their  sales,  if  anything  to  double  the  amount,  at  first 
rendered  values  very  heavy.  If,  as  was  generally  supposed,  peace  had 
been  preserved,  there  would  have  been  a strong  rebound,  especially 
as  the  drop  was  so  considerable  in  the  various  speculative  classes. 
“ Everything  previously,”  it  was  remarked,  “ was  in  favour  of  improve- 
ment ; stock  was  short,  the  dividends  were  coming  out,  and  the  public 
were  strong  buyers.  All  has  now  changed ; the  operators  now  feel 
strong  apprehension,  deliveries  of  the  various  securities  are  likely 
to  be  freely  made,  and  a check  to  the  ascensional  movement  will  for 
the  present  be  permanently  interposed.”  We  shall  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  the  mischief  created  by  this  struggle  will  have  passed 
away.  The  shock  has  been  so  general  as  to  induce  increased  caution 
for  months  to  come.  The  brokers  and  dealers  were  never  before  so 
suddenly  surprised.  If  it  had  been  predicted  a day  or  two  anterior  to 
the  intelligence  received  that  the  relations  between  France  and  Prussia 
would  have  been  disturbed  by  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
no  one  would  have  believed  it,  and  the  statement  would  have  been 
regarded  as  simply  ridiculous. 

The  late  Turkish  syndicate  has  most  completely  broken  down. 
Unfortunately  it  is  believed  the  Greeks  have  escaped  and  left  their 
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followers  in  the  lurch.  The  majority  of  those  most  deeply  interested 
got  out  of  stock  at  prices  ruling  between  51^^  and  49,  and  thus  the 
poor  public  have  become  saddled  with  it,  the  price  now  standing 
about  35  to  36.  The  profits  which  the  Greek  and  Constantinople  houses 
have  secured  must  be  large,  and  the  operators  for  the  fall  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  “ rig  ” must  have  likewise  obtained  good  returns, 
several  still  remaining  in  under  the  impression  that  the  lowest  point 
has  not  been  touched.  With  the  existing  fluctuation  in  the  markets 
Turkish  of  all  classes  will,  in  all  probability,  show  considerable 
variation.  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  will  rally  because  they  are 
now  quoted  at  very  depreciated  prices— certainly  worse  than  actual 
war  prices.  But  the  present  confusion  will  not  immediately  be 
surmounted. 

It  is  rather  inexplicable  how  Railway  Shares  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  unsettled  position  through  the  panic  in  foreign 
securities.  Accidents,  though  they  have  occurred,  have  not  been  of 
sufficient  importance  to  create  a fall ; and  the  traffics  have  been  on 
the  average  favourable.  When  an  apprehension  of  hostilities  exists 
abroad,  this  kind  of  negociable  property  in  general  rises,  because 
of  the  immediate  transfer  of  investments,  and  the  disposition  to 
purchase  first-class  Preference  and  Debenture  Stocks.  The  public 
have  hitherto  generally  taken  these  classes  freely,  and  probably  after 
the  temporary  fright  we  shall  see  a recovery,  and  as  many  buyers  as 
there  have  hitherto  been  sellers.  Even  the  best  of  the  special  stocks 
have  been  very  bad,  such  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Midland, 
North  Eastern,  and  Great  Northern.  No  real  cause  can  exist  for 
this,  except  that  operators  for  the  rise  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  at  the 
same  time  purchased  some  of  the  stable  Shares,  and  that  they,  in 
order  to  adjust  their  affairs,  have  been  compelled  to  close  out- 
standing bargains.  This  has  been  more  than  ever  apparent  the 
last  two  days  (i8th  and  19th  July),  and  the  fact  now  transpires  that 
every  one  of  the  failed  houses  have  had  stock  left  with  them  through 
defaulting  principals,  which  they  are  obliged  to  force  at  whatever 
price  they  can.  Then,  whenever  a sale  is  attempted,  a lower  quota- 
tion is  immediately  made.  Five  per  cent,  quotations  are  now  con- 
sequently recorded,  and  it  is  not  always  that  business  can  be  com- 
pleted. The  state  of  wild,  unreasoning  apprehension  is  marvellous 
to  contemplate.  Men  stand  aghast,  and  scarcely  dare  to  make  a 
quotation  for  anything. 

The  fact  that  the  Bank  of  Prussia  has  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to 
8 per  cent.,  and  for  advances  on  stock  to  9 per  cent,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  France  has  gone  from  to  3J2  per  cent,  confirms  the 
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opinion  that  money  will  hereafter  be  rather  dearer.  The  credits  also 
which  the  two  Governments  have  taken  for  war  purposes  indicate  that 
they  are  prepared  to  prosecute  hostilities  with  vigour.  Every  en- 
deavour has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made  by  mediation, 
to  bring  about  a peace. 

At  the  last  moment  everything  in  the  shape  of  dealing  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  reduced  to  mere  negociation.  No  purchases  forward  are 
allowed  for  the  account.  If  any  bargains  are  completed  they  must  be 
for  money,  and  the  stock  is  delivered  at  once.  Fancy  London  and 
North-Western  at  120,  with  a dividend  accruing  of  upwards  of  7 per 
cent.  The  Lombard  Street  bankers  and  several  of  the  county  banks 
are  picking  up  cheap  securities,  as  well  they  may  do  with  their  existing 
large  reserves. 

Banking  and  miscellaneous  shares  are  unfavourably  affected,  but 
the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  former  are  passing  over  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  Telegraph  Shares  are  neglected  as  usual  now  there  is  such 
depression  in  the  other  departments. 

Persons  with  capital  should  now  invest.  Never  was  there  a more 
favourable  opportunity.  Consols  should  be  bought ; they  may  be 
considered  cheap,  and  a good  “ lock  up  ” for  the  next  three  months. 
Select  from  the  list  of  foreign  securities  8 or  10  different  descriptions, 
and  go  into  them  for  a moderate  amount.  The  cause  of  the  present 
serious  fall  is  not  so  much  the  “ political  aspect  ” as  the  “ rapid 
realisation  of  defaulters’  accounts.”  Take  any  of  the  leading  railway 
shares  and  hold  them  for  a couple  of  months,  the  rise  in  that  period 
must  be  7 to  10  per  cent.  Everything  may  be  purchased  with  the 
same  prospect  of  financial  success.  The  soundest  advice  at  the 
present  moment  is — “ Buy — buy — buy.” 


NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 


An  undoubted  case  of  centenarianism  has  occurred  at  last.  He  must  be 
incredulous  indeed  who  will  not  accept  the  offered  proofs  that  Jacob 
William  Liining,  who  died  at  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  on  the  23rd  of 
June  last,  attained  the  age  of  103  years.  Mr.  Thoms  disputed  the  old  man’s 
life-length  with  the  chaplain  of  the  college  a year  ago  : even  he  must 
rest  convinced  by  the  evidence  that  death  has  called  into  publicity.  If 
appearance  be  a criterion  of  age,  the  present  writer  can  testify  to  the 
impress  of  time  which  the  face  and  form  of  Mr.  Liining  bore.  Yet  he  was 
a hale  man  almost  to  the  last ; his  clearness  of  head  and  his  strength  of 
frame  were  manifested  by  his  latter-day  pastimes— reading  and  gardening. 
A good  appetite  may  have  done  something  in  contributing  to  his  long 
sustenance,  for  he  was  a hearty  eater  : and  that  his  lung  power  was 
vigorous  was  clear  from  his  loud  voice,  which  was  sometimes  heard  across 
the  college  square  during  chapel  service,  proclaiming  his  orders  to  his 
attendant  nurse  or  his  daughter,  in  tones  more  imperative  than  solicitous. 
His  will  kept  up  its  strength  with  the  rest  of  his  faculties,  and  asserted 
itself  occasionally  with  childish  impetuosity.  His  skull,  phrenologically 
regarded,  was  a good  one,  and  betokened  the  possession  of  faculties  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  developed  themselves.  A noteworthy  point  in  his 
character  was  the  endurance  of  his  filial  affection  : he  retained  such  a 
fondness  for  his  mother,  that  he  requested  that  a small  portrait  of  her 
should  be  placed  with  him  in  his  coffin.  His  daughter  laid  it  nearest  his 
heart. 


When  the  history  of  electrical  curiosities  comes  to  be  written — and  a 
wonderfully  versatile  book  the  subject  will  make — a prominent  feature 
therein  will  be  the  description  of  the  fire-alarm  system  lately  established 
in  New  York.  As  a scheme  of  systematic  ingenuity,  we  have  up  to  this 
time  heard  of  nothing  like  it.  Robert  Houdin,  the  ex-conjurer,  has  made 
the  fluid  slave  perform  extraordinary  services,  from  calling  his  domestics 
to  feeding  his  horse  ; but  all  his  appliances  are  comprised  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  his  dwelling.  The  American  electro-magicians  have 
spread  their  work  over  the  whole  city.  From  a central  fire-office  fifty-six 
wires  issue  forth  and  ramify  into  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
capital.  At  some  hundreds  of  places  the  branches  pass  to  small  signal 
or  sentry  boxes,  of  any  of  which  a passer  by  can  in  a few  minutes  procure 
the  key,  and  which  every  policeman  and  fireman  can  enter  in  a moment. 
From  the  box,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  whatever  the  time  of  day  or  night, 
by  the  mere  pull  of  a handle  the  most  ignorant  person  can  telegraph  to 
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the  chief  office  that  a fire  has  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood  ; for  the 
single  pull,  while  sending  the  first  alarm  signal,  starts  a little  piece  of 
clock  machinery  in  the  box,  which  transmits  a definite  number  of  after- 
signals, by  which,  in  accordance  with  an  established  code,  the  look-out  at 
the  chief  office  recognises  instantly  the  box,  and  therefore  the  street, 
whence  the  alarm  has  come.  Not  only  do  the  warning  and  locality 
flashes  manifest  themselves  to  the  look-out,  but  they  actually  print  them- 
selves upon  a chronographic  register,  side  by  side  with  a scale  of  clock 
times  ; by  this  means  the  time  and  place  of  an  alarm  being  raised  are 
self-recorded  for  subsequent  reference.  This  is  not  all.  No  sooner  docs 
the  man  at  the  chief  office  receive  the  call  from  a particular  station  than 
he  works  a few  “ switches  ” in  as  many  seconds,  and  thus  repeats  the  call 
to  as  many  stations  as  he  thinks  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  one  giving 
it  ; or  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  he  can  arouse  the  whole  engine  forces  of 
the  city,  and  order  them  upon  the  scene  of  a conflagration.  Then,  too, 
the  first  alarm-giver,  after  pulling  his  handle,  receives  in  a few  seconds  a 
return  signal  from  head-quarters  to  inform  him  that  his  warning  cry  has 
been  heard.  If  he  is  capable  of  using  a speaking  instrument — as  will  be 
the  case  if  he  belong  to  the  fire-staff — he  can  send  verbal  messages  to  the 
chief  from  the  box  ; full  equipment  being  provided  for  that  purpose.. 


Teetotallers  and  free  drinkers  ought  to  thank  the  army  physicians — 
Drs.  Parkes  and  Wollowicz — for  a series  of  interesting  experiments  upon 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  a perfectly  healthy  body.  Something  is  due  to  the 
young  soldier  also,  who  allowed  the  doctors  for  a month  to  do  what  they 
liked  with  him  in  the  way  of  dosing  him  with  spirits — up  to  half  a bottle  of 
brandy  per  diem — weighing,  measuring,  sphygmographing,  and  generally 
making  a tool  of  experiment  of  him.  The  details  of  all  this  physiological 
cross-examination  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
highly  interesting  they  are.  The  verdict  does  not  favour  total  abstinence, 
though  it  is  decidedly  against  bibitory  indulgence.  It  was  clear  from  the 
close  study  of  the  patient — who  was  so  well-formed  and  healthy  that 
he  may  be  regarded  corporeally  as  a typical  man — that  alcohol  was  not 
necessary  to  him  ; every  function  of  life  was  thoroughly  well  performed 
during  the  days  when  he  was  restricted  to  water.  It  did  not  .appear, 
however,  that  spirit  to  the  amount  of  two  fluid  ounces  a day  produced  any 
injurious  effects  ; but  as  that  quantity  was  exceeded,  and  before  four 
ounces  daily  was  reached,  a tendency  to  narcotism  was  manifested,  and 
consecpiences  followed  which  showed  that  positive  harm  might  result  from 
the  continuance  of  this  dosing  ; these  consequences  were  diminution  of 
appetite  and  undue  excitement  of  the  heart,  which  beat  quickly  and 
violently  under  the  high  spirituous  treatment.  The  limit  of  harmless  use 
is  that  point  at  which  narcotic  effects  begin  to  be  felt  : when  these  come 
on  injury  commences.  Speaking  of  alcohol  (or  brandy)  from  a medical 
point  of  view,  the  experimenters,  in  view  of  its  unlooked-for  influence  upon 
the  appetite  and  the  circulation,  consider  that  there  is  no  agent  whose  use 
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requires  more  care  to  obtain  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil  it  entails.  It  may 
stimulate  a languid  appetite  and  quicken  a failing  heart,  but  it  imparts  no 
permanent  strength.  At  best  it  is  like  a spur  in  the  side  of  a horse,  elicit- 
ing force  without  supplying  it.  These  experiments  refer  only  to  pure 
spirit,  and  not  to  wine  and  beer,  which  have  nutritious  substances  mixed 
with  the  alcohol  they  contain. 


Cricket  loses  more  than  a devotee  in  the  death  of  George  Summers  : 
it  sacrifices  one  element  of  its  manliness  ; for  a sport  ceases  to  be  manly 
when  it  becomes  dangerous.  And  the  cricket  of  these  fast  days  is 
dangerous  : the  modern  swift  bowling  puts  every  player  in  peril  where  it 
is  resorted  to.  Vastly  more  accidents  occur  than  we  hear  of : few  are  the 
matches  that  are  played  without  some  casualty — a frightful  bruise,  an  ugly 
cut,  perhaps  a broken  arm,  often  a hair-breadth  ’scape  of  something  more 
perilous,  as  in  a case  that  came  under  our  observation  on  the  very  day  that 
Summers  met  his  deadly  blow,  in  which  a batsman  was  stunned  by  a ball 
upon  his  cheek,  within  two  inches  of  the  place  whereon  such  a blow  would 
have  been  fatal.  All  credit  to  English  pluck  if  there  is  no  fear  where  there 
is  such  manifest  danger  ;•  but  we  suspect  that  the  players  are  often  more 
frightened  than  they  would  have  us  believe  : one  point  in  the  policy  of  the 
swift  bowler  is  to  intrepidate  his  opponent.  There  would  be  less  harm  if 
the  ball  were  delivered  with  constant  accuracy ; but  there  is  always  the 
anomaly  of  power  without  precision,  and  the  man  at  the  wicket  has  to 
stand  against  a leathern  shot  that  has  an  arrow’s  swiftness  and  a boome- 
rang’s uncertainty.  It  is  a question  whether  there  is  great  gain  to  the 
bowling  side  from  the  use  of  the  swift  system  : under  some  circumstances 
a ball  forcibly  delivered  to  the  bat  is  forcibly  sent  from  it,  and  the  score 
is  increased.  We  would  suggest  that  for  safety’s  sake  the  advantages 
should  be  weighed  carefully.  Doubtless  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
speed  tells  against  the  batting  side  ; but  general  ideas  are  often  altered 
when  the  subjects  of  them  are  closely  scrutinized. 


Listening  with  your  teeth  may  seem  a comical  action,  but  it  is  a 
possible  one,  and,  after  all,  no  more  unnatural  than  that  of  talking  with 
the  fingers,  which  every  educated  mute  can  perform.  Any  one  who  will 
hold  a vibrating  tuning-fork  to  his  dentals  will  be  struck  with  the  sonorous 
thrill  that  goes  through  his  head,  and  the  superior  intensity  of  the  sound 
compared  to  what  is  experienced  when  the  fork  is  held  to  the  ear.  That 
other  nerves  than  those  appointed  for  audition  are  capable  of  conveying 
sound-vibrations  to  the  brain  is  thus  pretty  evident.  We  had  remarked 
this  so  often  that  we  were  fully  prepared  to  give  credence  to  a statement 
made  by  a newspaper  correspondent  to  the  effect  that  a deaf  friend  was 
stirred  with  delight  at  the  music  of  a violin  rendered  audible  to  him  first 
by  placing  the  instrument  between  his  teeth  while  it  was  played  upon, 
and  afterwards  by  means  of  a string  tied  to  the  violin,  whereof  one 
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end  was  held  in  the  deaf  man’s  mouth.  The  writer  in  question  suggests  a 
repetition  of  his  experiment  upon  a larger  scale,  with  a number  of  strings 
stretched  from  an  orchestral  sounding-board  to  the  mouths  of  a deaf 
audience.  A concert  of  such  character  might  be  a ludicrous  affair  to 
sharp-eared  spectators,  but  we  venture  to  think  with  the  proposer  that  the 
experiment  would  be  far  more  gratifying  than  absurd  to  those  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  were  thus  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Let  us  hope  that  curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  will  prompt  a trial  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  deaf  in  our  asylums.  As  our  inventive  times  go,  we 
ought  not  to  be  backward  in  attacking  any  problem  for  the  alleviation  of 
bodily  suffering  or  the  restoration  of  natural  deformations.  We  make  the 
lame  walk  and  the  toothless  bite  : we  have  even  made  the  blind  to  see, 
for  lately  a Venetian  surgeon  succeeded  in  restoring  the  lost  vision  of  a 
man  whose  case  had  been  abandoned  as  incurable.  As  to  making  the 
dumb  speak,  we  doubt  not  that  Professor  Melville  Bell  would  assert  his 
readiness  by  his  system  of  visible  speech  to  do  so  at  short  notice. 


In  the  return  of  Madame  Parepa  Rosa  to  England  some  hope  of  the 
resuscitation  of  English  opera  may  be  found.  Madame  Parepa,  with  her 
husband,  Herr  Carl  Rosa,  a violinist  and  conductor  of  ability,  has 
been  sojourning  in  America  for  the  last  four  years  and  a half.  The 
great  reputation  she  made  in  England  was  largely  augmented  in  America. 
She  now  returns  to  this  country,  having  amassed  a handsome  fortune, 
and  with  the  avowed  intention  of  endeavouring  to  establish  English  opera. 
No  worthier  object  could  any  popular  Prima  Donna  have  in  view  ; and  no 
one  has  more  means  or  greater  influence  to  carry  out  such  a praiseworthy 
intention  than  Madame  Parepa  can  command.  Possessing  splendid 
talents,  combined  with  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  and  having  gained 
large  experience  in  management  during  their  travels  abroad,  the  Parepa 
Rosas  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  success  in  whatever  operatic  enter- 
prise they  may  undertake,  provided  it  be  well  and  liberally  organised. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOPHIE  REVISITED.' 

first  impression  Miss  Arnold  will  have  if  they  tell 
her  that  I am  here  will  be,”  said  Alfred  to  himself, 
“that  I have  complained  to  her  father,  or,  at  least, 
that  I have  made  some  sort  of  appeal  to  him.”  And 
it  struck  him  that  Sophie  would  consider  such  a proceeding  rather 
mean. 

Mr.  Arnold,  on  his  side,  though  he  had  not  deliberately  planned 
an  interview  in  his  presence  between  Alfred  and  Sophie,  was  not 
sorry  to  see  how  they  would  meet. 

Sophie  rushed  into  the  room  and  threw  her  arms — this  time  round 
her  father’s  neck.  As  for  Alfred,  she  looked  at  him  askance,  but  still 
kept  her  eyes  timidly  upon  him,  as  though  he  were  some  dangerous 
animal  which  might  at  any  moment  assert  its  nature. 

“You  know  Mr.  Leighton?”  suggested  the  papa,  who  thought 
Sophie’s  non-recognition  of  Alfred  arose  from  simple  diffidence. 

“ I should  think  she  did  ! ” exclaimed  Leighton  to  himself ; but 
what  he  said  aloud  was  that  “ he  hoped  Miss  Arnold  had  not  forgotten 
him  ’’—which  was  also  true. 

Sophie  contented  herself  with  bowing  to  her  not  too-welcome 
visitor,  wondering  whether  he  was  going  to  importune  her,  or,  if  not,, 
what  he  meant  by  coming  to  see  her  at  all. 
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“We  have  been  to  the  races,”  said  Mr.  Arnold.  “‘Nutcracker” 
was  scratched,  ‘ Gandin  ’ won  by  a nose,  and  ‘ Bataclan  ’ came  in  a 
bad  third.” 

This  information  did  not  seem  to  impress  Sophie  very  much ; she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  asking  herself  how  a horse  looked 
when  he  came  in  a bad  third. 

“ The  Count  is  going  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  I want  you  to  do 
the  honours,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  meeting  ‘a  great  number  of 
gentlemen,’  ” said  the  papa.  “ No,  there  will  not  be  maii)^,”  he  added, 
seeing  that  Sophie  did  really  look  alarmed,  “no  one  except  Mr. 
Leighton,  the  Count,  and  an  English  physician  who  is  staying 
with  me.” 

Sophie  had  not  the  least  wish  to  meet  the  Count,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  her  offers  of  marriage.  As  for  Alfred,  she  felt 
interested  in  hun,  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face,  perplexed  what 
to  say  to  him,  half  determined  not  to  speak  to  him  at  all,  and  yet 
anxious  to  hnd  out  for  herself  what  sort  of  man  he  really  was.  But 
though  doubts  still  lurked  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  mind,  she 
easily  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to  listen  to  them. 
A father’s  invitation  is  to  a dutiful  daughter  a command ; so  she 
accepted. 

Partly  for  the  minor  reason  of  not  wishing  to  look  foolish,  partly 
for  major  reasons,  Alfred  determined  to  make  at  least  an  effort  to 
engage  Sophie  in  conversation. 

“You  don’t  care  for  races.  Miss  Arnold,  of  course?”  he  began. 
“ If  we  were  in  England,  I should  propose  a bet.” 

“ Come,  Leighton,  you  must  not  introduce  betting  into  a convent,” 
interrupted  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ I never  went  to  a race,”  said  Sophie  to  Alfred.  “ I believe  they 
whip  the  horses  dreadfully.” 

“Not  necessarily.  Miss  Arnold,”  replied  Alfred,  in  a tone  of  some- 
thing like  expostulation. 

“You  are  in  for  it  now,  Leighton  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Arnold.  “ He 
is  going  to  ride  himself  to-morrow,  Sophie.” 

“Mr.  Leighton  is?”  she  asked. 

“Yes ; but  the  horse  I am  going  to  ride  won’t  require  whipping.” 

“ Only  spurring,”  suggested  Mr.  Arnold. 

“No,  I don’t  think  so,”  replied  Alfred.  “But  really,  if  you  were 
to  see  a number  of  horses  start  for  a race.  Miss  Arnold,  you  would  say 
that  they  were  quite  as  anxious  for  the  contest  as  their  riders.  You 
mustn’t  think  in  addition  to  my  other  defects  that  I am  cruel.” 
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“What  other  defects?”  inquired  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Any  that  I may  happen  to  have.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Sophie,  “ I am  very  fond  of  horses,  and  I am  sure  that 
races  must  be  exceedingly  interesting.  But  I only  know  them  from 
pictures,  and  there  the  jockeys  seem  always  to  be  lashing  the  horses 
without  mercy.  What  colours  are  you  going  to  wear,  Mr.  Leighton?” 

“ Green,”  said  Alfred,  looking  at  Sophie’s  sash. 

“ I don’t  think  you  can,”  said  Mr.  Arnold.  “ But  I really  don’t 
know  what  you’ll  wear.  You  will  have  to  ride  as  you  are.” 

It  at  the  same  time  struck  him  that  there  was  “ something  between  ” 
Sophie  and  his  young  guest.  Sophie  was  very  distant  with  him,  but 
also  very  susceptible,  and  seemed  very  much  on  her  guard.  Alfred’s 
rather  obvious,  rather  inane  reply  to  her  inquiry  as  to  the  colours  he 
meant  to  wear,  had  made  her  blush. 

“You  can’t  be  too  particular  with  young  girls,”  said  Mr. 
Arnold  to  himself,  “while,  as  for  men,  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
trusted.” 

Mr.  Arnold  had,  as  a matter  of  form,  sent  his  card  to  the  Superior, 
and  the  servant  Marie  now  came  into  the  room  to  present  that  lady’s 
excuses  for  not  receiving  him ; the  official  reason  for  her  not  doing 
so  being  indisposition. 

Neither  of  Sophie’s  visitors  was  at  all  distressed  by  this  message, 
which  Marie  delivered  with  rather  a knowing  air,  not  altogether 
becoming  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the  servant  of  a religious  house. 
She  also  saw  that  there  was  “ something  between  ” Sophie  and  her 
Indian  cousin.  For  that  Alfred  was  a cousin  of  some  kind  she 
entertained  no  doubt,  especially  since  she  had  found  him  loitering  in 
a dreamy  condition  about  the  convent  gates,  as  if  to  listen  to  the 
music — a discovery  of  which  Sophie  had  been  duly  informed. 

“ Well,  Sophie,  we  must  go,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  after  a stay  of  only 
a few  minutes.  “ How,  by-the-by,  is  your  friend,  Mademoiselle 
Dupin?” 

“Therese?  Oh,  she  is  well,”  answered  Sophie.  “She  is  always 
in  good  spirits.” 

“ She  is  quite  right.  I shall  send  for  you  then — probably  come  for 
you  myself — to-morrow  afternoon.  Good  bye.” 

Mr.  Arnold  kissed  his  daughter.  Alfred  bowed  to  her,  and 
wondered  whether  she  would  give  him  her  hand. 

She  gave  him  a polite  inclination  of  the  head  instead,  said,  “ Good 
morning,  sir!”  (English  adaptation  of  '•'‘Bon  jour^  7no7isieur P' ) and 
went  back  to  her  own  room,  where  Therese  was  waiting  to  hear  what 
news  she  would  bring. 
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“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?  How  does  he  appear  to  you 
when  you  are  calm  ? ” asked  Therese. 

“ He  is  pretty  well,”  replied  Sophie.  “ He  did  nothing  unbecoming 
this  time.” 

“And  you  ?”  inquired  Therese. 

“^//,  qiie  tu  es  mechante  exclaimed  Sophie. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A QUARTET  PARTY. 

Sophie  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  practised  Talleyrand’s 
principle,  “Not  to  do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  until  to-morrow.” 

She  had  been  afraid  of  committing  herself  if  she  answered  Alfred’s 
letter.  She  had  postponed  the  question  whether  she  should  answer 
it  or  not,  and  the  letter  had  now,  as  it  were,  answered  itself 

Mr.  Leighton,  she  now  said  to  herself,  could  at  least  see  that  she 
was  not  mortally  annoyed  at  what  he  had  done,  and  that  seemed 
to  be  all  that  he  could  expect.  More  than  that  would  look  like 
encouragement.  Complete  forgiveness  would  be  almost  like  an 
invitation  to  begin  again,  and  his  late  performance  was  not  one  that 
could  well  be  re-demanded. 

Alfred  understood,  on  his  side,  that  Sophie  had  made  concessions 
to  him,  and  on  the  whole  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
visit. 

“ I suppose  you  know  my  nephew’s  wife — I mean  the  lady  whom 
Captain  Thornton  was  about  to  marry  just  when  you  left  India.” 
Mr.  Arnold  said  to  Alfred,  as  they  walked  together  towards  the  Chateau. 

“ Oh  yes,  I know  her  very  well ; ” answered  Leighton. 

“ Is  she  rich,  or  good-looking,  or  both  ? ” 

“ She  has  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  I believe.  As  to  her 
looks,  I don’t  know  what  to  say.  But  she  is  very  amiable.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! and  has  such  a nice  figure  ! I quite  understand.  Well, 
thirty  thousand  pounds  is  something  at  all  events.  He  has  not  made 
a bad  match  ! It  is  a happy  thing  for  every  one  that  the  sort  of 
half  engagement,  which  he  at  one  time  fancied  might  bind  him  in 
England,  came  to  nothing,” 

“ I heard  something  about  it,”  said  Alfred.  “ But  no  one  could 
attach  any  importance  to  it.  It  was  a mere  promise  between  children.” 

“ Precisely  ! Besides  I do  not  approve  of  marriages  of  that  kind.” 

You  mean  between  near  relations  ? ” . 
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“ Well,  yes ! Above  all  when  they  are  related  through  their 
poverty.” 

“ I knew  your  nephew  had  not  much  money,  but  I thought  he 
expected  ” 

“ Nothing  to  speak  of,”  interrupted  Mr.  Arnold.  “ They  would 
neither  of  them  have  had  any  money,  or  next  to  nothing.” 

“ I will  soon  stop  his  game,”  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  himself,  “ if  he 
has  any  intention  of  making  up  to  Sophie  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune;” 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Leighton  was  likely  to  think  of 
marrying  her  for  any  other  reason. 

Alfred,  however,  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Arnold’s  own  lips  that 
Sophie  was  not  the  rich  heiress  he  had  imagined  her  to  be.  The 
statement,  intended  to  crush  his  aspirations,  had  just  the  contrary 
effect.  “ Sophie,  at  least,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ could  not  doubt  his 
sincerity ; and  there  was  less  probability  of  his  having  rivals  to  con- 
tend with,  if  it  were  known  that  she  had  no  dowry,  or  next  to  none.” 

“When  do  you  go  back  to  India?  How  long  leave  have  they 
given  you  ? ” said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I shall  go  back  to  India  at  all,”  replied 
Leighton.  “ I have  a year’s  leave,  but  I do  not  want  to  stay  in  the 
Indian  service.” 

“ I thought  you  were  devoted  to  it.” 

“No,  not  particularly.  I had  a special  reason  for  entering,  but 
I see  no  reason  for  remaining  in  it.” 

“ It  is  a bad  thing  to  be  without  a profession,”  remarked  Mr. 
Arnold.  “ I speak  feelingly.  I have  experienced  it  myself.” 

“Yes,  I dare  say  it  is.  But,”  added  Leighton,  after  a little 
hesitation.  “ I went  out  to  India  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 
I will  tell  you  about  it  some  day,  if  it  interests  you  at  all.  But  here 
is  Dr.  Rowden.” 

“ I thought  I would  come  and  meet  you,”  said  Rowden.  “ I left 
the  Count  on  the  racecourse.  I did  not  know  that  he  was  such 
a passionate  admirer  of  ‘the  Turf.’  But  he  carries  ‘un  betting-book,’ 
and  the  Marquis  is  teaching  him  to  hedge.” 

“ I hope  not,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Arnold  almost  peevishly.  “With  the 
Marquis  to  advise  him  he  would  be  ruined  before  the  next  Grand 
Prix.” 

“ Yes,”  responded  Rowden,  “ especially  if  Captain  Fludyer  were  at 
hand  to  profit  by  the  advice,” 

The  three  walked  on,  and  on  reaching  the  Chateau  found  the 
Count  waiting  outside.  » 
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“ The  races  are  all  over,”  he  said,  “ all  except  the  last.  I had 
nothing  on  it,  so  I came  away.” 

“ iVlways  glad  to  see  you,”  replied  INIr.  Arnold.  “ I came  home 
by  way  of  the  Convent,  I wanted  Sophie  to  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow.” 

The  Count  looked  black,  at  no  one  particularly ; but  he  seemed  to 
make  a point  of  not  looking  at  all  in  the  direction  of  Alfred.  Soon 
afterwards  recovering  his  natural  composure,  he  asked  Mr.  Arnold  to 
send  “ Bataclan  ” (the  horse  that  ran  gracefully,  but  did  not  win), 
round  to  his  stables. 

“You  will  find  him  admirable  in  the  autumn  for  la  grande  chassc," 
said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“Yes;  but  I shall  enter  him  for  several  steeplechases  before  that,” 
answered  the  Count,  with  noble  confidence.  He  took  Mr.  Arnold’s 
arm,  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  settle  with  him. 

“ Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  that,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
nevertheless  behaved  precisely  as  if  hurry  had  existed,  and  took 
the  Count  straight  into  his  study.  “ I owe  you  a lot  of  money 
already,”  he  said,  “ and  I really  don’t  think  I ought  to  take  anything 
from  you  on  account  of  ^ Bataclan.’  Still,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,  this  is  a separate  transaction,”  replied  the  Count.  “ Two 
thousand  five  hundred.  There  are  the  notes.  As  to  the  other  matter, 
pray  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  it ; any  time  will  do.  Indeed,  if 
you  are  at  all  gene ” 

“ Oh  no ! don’t  speak  of  it,”  protested  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a tone 
which  meant — “ continue  your  proposition,  which  I shall  accept  with 
pleasure.” 

“ Well,  if  you  are  in  want  of  a trifle,  which  happens  to  all  of  us 
sometimes,  please  remember  that  I am  quite  at  your  orders.  I have 
just  received  a little  money  from  one  of  my  farmers.  You  may  just 
as  well  take  five  thousand  francs  while  we  are  talking  about  the 
matter.” 

“ That  would  make  twenty  thousand,”  observed  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a tone 
of  seeming  remonstrance,  which  in  reality  signified — “ make  it  twenty 
thousand,  by  all  means.” 

“ Yes  ; twenty  thousand,  exactly,”  said  the  Count,  who,  without 
further  ado,  put  five  thousand  francs  into  Mr.  Arnold’s  hand,  which 
that  gentleman  at  first  appeared  unwilling  to  open,  but  which  he 
took  care  to  close  when  he  felt  the  notes  in  contact  with  his  palm. 

The  Count  looked  anxious  and  careworn,  and  Mr.  Arnold  fancied 
that  he  wanted  now  to  speak  about  another  matter.  But  he  hesitated ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold  thought  this  was  not  an  opportune  moment  for 
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inviting  him  to  become  confidential.  M.  de  Villebois  wanted 
sympathy  and  encouragement  but  all  Mr.  Arnold  offered  him  was  a 
cigar. 

“ There’s  tobacco  in  the  breeze/’  said  Leighton  to  Dr.  Rowden^  as 
the  cigar-smoke  through  the  open  window  of  the  study  was  wafted 
towards  them  on  the  terrace. 

“ YeSj  and  very  good  tobacco/’  answered  Rowden;  we  had  better 
go  inside.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

UN  STEEPLE  CHASE. 

Alfred  Leighton,  Dr.  Rowden,  the  Count,  and  Mr.  Arnold, 
formed  a square  party  that  day  at  dinner.  The  entertainment  went 
off  well,  but  the  conversation  was  not  so  lively  as  it  might  have  been, 
if  each  had  not  been  more  or  less  pre-occupied  with  his  own  private 
thoughts. 

All  this  fuss  about  a girl  of  nineteen  ! ” that  Mormon  gentleman 
would  have  exclaimed  who  was  so  much  annoyed,  at  some  theatrical 
representation,  to  see  the  undue  importance  attached  to  one  woman. 
But  girls  of  nineteen  do  sometimes  cause  a good  deal  of  commotion, 
and  are  even  more  potent  in  that  respect  than  grown-up  women 
twice  their  age. 

As  for  Sophie,  the  interest  she  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  four 
men  who  were  now  constantly  thinking  of  her,  was  of  the  most  varied 
kind. 

Alfred  loved  her,  happily  and  hopefully. 

The  Count  de  Villebois  loved  her,  unhappily,  and  all  but  hope- 
lessly. 

Dr.  Rowden  wished,  from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  to  kill  her, 
for  the  sake  of  the  large  commission  he  would  be  able  to  charge  for 
performing  that  dangerous  operation  with  success. 

Mr.  Arnold  desired,  without  behaving  too  unnaturally,  to  turn  his 
daughter  to  the  most  profitable  account.  He  wanted  her,  above  all, 
to  marry  M.  de  Villebois,  who  he  knew  would  refuse  to  touch  a 
farthing  of  her  dowry,  and  who  was  moreover  a gentleman,  a rich  man, 
and  charmingly  easy  in  money  transactions.  If  she  would  not  marry 
the  Count,  then  she  certainly  should  marry  no  one  else;  though  as 
for  Rowden’s  proposition,  that,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of — 
at  least  not  for  the  present. 

“ Vous  ne  trainez  pasV^  said  the  Count  to  Alfred,  on  the  latter’s 
lighting  his  fifth  cigar. 
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“ Train  ? no,  there  is  not  time,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  while  if 
there  were.  I am  only  going  to  ride  for  a lark.” 

“ But  you  should  not  smoke.  Think  of  your  nerves  ! Have  you 
backed  yourself  for  anything  ? ” 

“ Only  three  or  four  hundred  francs.  You  don’t  want  to  lay  against 
‘ Flick  et  Flock,’  do  you  ? ” 

“ I don’t  mind,”  said  the  Count,  “ what  are  the  odds  ? ” 

“ I am  not  quite  sure ; I don’t  see  them  quoted  in  this  morning’s 
Times.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  telegnaph 
them  to  London.  But  I backed  myself  yesterday  at  one  to  three.” 

It  struck  the  Count  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  try  his  luck  against 
Alfred,  and  he  thought  he  would  make  a preliminary  experiment 
forthwith  on  a small  scale,  and  in  a small  matter.  He  accordingly 
laid  hfteen  hundred  francs  to  five  hundred  against  “ Flick  et  Flock.” 

“ I shall  pocket  seventy-five  pounds  if  I win,”  said  Alfred  : “ sixty 
from  the  Count,  and  fifteen  from  Captain  Fludyer.” 

“The  purse  is  not  yet  made  that  Avill  hold  Fludyer’s  money,” 
observed  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ No  ! do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  won’t  pay  if  he  loses  ?”  asked 
Alfred. 

“I  am  quite  sure  he  will  expect  you  to  pay  if  he  wins,”  answered 
Mr.  Arnold.  “ I should  not  like  to  answer  for  more  than  that.” 

x\lfred  de  Musset  has  compared  love  to  a steeplechase,  for  love 
makes  straight  for  its  goal,  and,  let  accidents  befal  or  not,  takes  no 
account  of  obstacles. 

But,  in  truth,  what  is  there  to  which  love  may  not  be  compared  ? 
Is  it  not  like  a camel — a camel  in  the  desert,  sinking  beneath  a 
heavy  load,  perishing  of  thirst,  and  longing  in  vain  for  the  oasis 
which  alone  can  save  its  life?  Is  it  not  like  a whale — very  like 
a whale — swallowing  wise  men  whole,  though  not  invariably 
giving  them  up  again  alive  and  in  good  health  ? However, 
the  Count  had  probably  not  read  Shakespeare,  while  he  doubtless 
had  read  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  it  occurred  to  him  just  now  that  love 
was  like  a steeplechase  ; and  he  said  to  himself  that  if  the  English 
Alfred,  mounted  on  “ Flick  et  Flock,”  came  in  second,  he  would 
accept  the  omen.  He  wished  him  no  harm  ; but  he  prayed  in  his 
heart  that  he  might  come  in  second. 

If  I had  the  pen  of  a sporting  novelist — I certainly  would  not  dis- 
honour it  by  describing  such  a very  small  affair  as  a steeplechase  at  St. 
Ouen.  But  I must  record  the  fact  that  there  were  five  starters,  of  whom 
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Pitchplaster  ” (by  “Sheepskin” — “Beeswax”)  and  “Shoking”  (by 
“ Spleen Miss  Lovely”)  were  the  favourites;  that  the  horses 
were  weighed  out  and  the  preliminary  canters  taken;  that  the  lot 
looked  well  at  the  post ; that  when  the  flag  fell  for  the  fifth  time  the 
horses  got  well  off  together,  with  the  exception  of  “ Flick  et  Flock,” 
who  did  not  reach  his  companions  until  after  the  first  hurdle ; that 
“Mimi  Pinson,”  ridden  by  Major  Raccroc,  of  the  Indigenous 
Chasseurs,  came  to  grief  at  hurdle  No.  2;  that  “ Flick  et  Flock” 
now  crept  to  the  front,  where  “ Sir  Williams,”  held  well  in  hand  by 
Lieutenant  Billebande  of  the  hundred  and  first  of  the  line,  in  garrison 
at  St.  Ouen,  was  waiting  for  him ; that  the  two  favourites  dropped 
gradually  to  the  rear,  while  “ Flick  et  Flock  ” and  “ Sir  Williams  ” 
ran  well  together,  until,  as  they  rounded  the  bend  into  the  straight, 
they  approached  the  brook ; that  “ Flick  et  Flock  ” swerved  as  he 
came  to  the  water,  but  feeling  the  spur  well  put  into  him,  made  an 
effort  and  cleared  it ; that  the  running  now  lay  between  “ Flick  et 
Flock  ” and  “ Sir  Williams  ” ; that  Lieutenant  Billebande  went  with 
such  a rush  at  the  last  hurdle,  that  “ Sir  Williams  ” rolled  over  on  the 
other  side ; and  that  Alfred  Leighton,  landing  his  horse  safely  at  the 
same  moment,  went  on  to  the  post  and  won  in  a canter. 

The  men  cheered,  the  yellow-haired  ladies,  who  sat  in  open 
carriages,  laughing  and  drinking  champagne,  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  Englishman  was  congratulated  by  everyone  on  his 
success. 

Lieutenant  Billebande  was  not  much  hurt.  Alfred,  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  weighed,  hurried,  in  rather  an  unsportsmah-like  style,  to  the 
Lieutenant’s  assistance,  and  found  him  standing  up  and  in  good 
marching  order. 

“ Voila  un  gentleman-rider,”  exclaimed  the  horsey  Marquis. 
“ Gagne  dans  un  canter  ! Adais  si  mon  sacre  Bill  davait  pas  ete 
si  tight — car  il  etait  screwed  coinme  blazes — “ Pitchplaster  ” vous 
aiirait  distance.  Je  vous  dois  deux  ponies.  There  you  are  ! ” 

Alfred  for  a non-racing  man  won  a good  deal  of  money  on  this 
steeplechase.  Eighty  pounds  from  the  horsey  Marquis,  fifteen 
hundred  francs  from  the  amiable  but  atrabilious  Count,  fifteen  pounds 
from  Captain  Fludyer.  Fie  bought  “Flick  et  Flock”  with  his 
winnings — that  is  to  say  with  the  money  he  received  from  the 
Marquis  and  the  Count ; and  the  hundred  and  ten  pounds  for  the 
horse,  with  three  thousand  francs,  the  value  of  the  stakes,  enabled 
Mr.  Arnold  (who  had  been  backing  “Pitchplaster”  through  the 
agency  of  the  returned  convict)  to  pay  all  his  bets. 
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As  for  Captain  Fludyer,  who  was  modest  under  misfortune,  and 
seldom  showed  on  settling  day  when  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  he 
proved  once  more  on  this  occasion  that  he  knew  when  to  absent 
himself. 

He  was  a man  who  never  betted  except  with  strangers,  because 
only  strangers  would  bet  with  him.  If  he  won  he  claimed  his  money 
with  admirable  punctuality.  If  he  lost  he  kept  out  of  the  way 
until  the  visitor  had  left  St.  Ouen. 

“ Un  vrai  welcher,”  the  Marquis  called  him,  and  the  Marquis  was 
right.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  a man  could  scarcely 
thrive  in  a place  like  St.  Ouen,  where  there  are  so  many  like  him. 
But  it  is  only  in  a place  like  St.  Ouen  that  such  a man  would  have 
been  tolerated  at  all. 

“ They  are  a queer  set,”  said  Leighton  to  himself,  when  he  was 
told  what  sort  of  person  Captain  Fludyer  was,  and  that  he  was  only 
one  of  many.  “ The  old  Count  is  the  best  of  them,  though  he  is  not 
a cheerful  companion.” 

On  his  way  back  to  the  Chateau  Alfred  overtook  the  Count ; and 
Mr.  Arnold  and  his  daughter,  who  were  driving,  overtook  them 
both. 

“ I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Leighton,”  said  Sophie,  in  a tone  of 
ordinary  affability. 

“ That  reminds  me,”  said  the  Count,  “ that  I have  lost.”  He  took 
out  his  pocket  book,  and  paid  Alfred  his  bet. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Dkidement  je  n'ai  pas  de  chance  P'  said  the  poor  Count  half  an 
hour  afterwards  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Do  you  imagine  then  that  I would  allow  that  young  man  from 
India  to  marry  her?”  replied  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Who  knows  ? If  he  pleases  her  !” 

“ I know.  He  does  not  please  me,  and  that  is  sufficient.” 

“ But  in  England  young  ladies  scarcely  consult  their  fathers  in  such 
matters.” 

“ Excuse  me,  Count ! Sophie  will  never  marry  without  my  per- 
mission. She  is  a very  dutiful  girl,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
will  listen  to  my  advice.” 

“ Even  then,”  said  the  Count,  “ I could  not  marry  her,  if  she 
only  consented  to  become  my  wife  in  obedience  to  her  father’s  com- 
mands.” 
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‘‘  Dinner  is  ready,  sir,”  announced  a servant'at  that  moment. 

“ Go  and  tell  Dr.  Rowden — he  is  writing  a letter  in  the  library ; 
and  Miss  Sophie — I believe  she  is  in  the  garden.  I don’t  know 
where  Mr.  Leighton  is.” 

“ In  the  garden  too,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

M.  de  Villebois  looked  black,  nor  did  Mr.  Arnold  seem,  very  much 
pleased. 

“ There  is  something  between  them,”  reflected  Mr.  Arnold  once 
more.  “ Together  in  the  garden  ! Why  he  has  been  talking  to  her 
for  the  last  ten  minutes ! ” 

“ That  is  how  they  go  on  in  England  ! ” said  the  Count  to  himself. 
“ Such  a quiet  modest  girl,  and  she  thinks  nothing  of  wandering  about 
in  a garden  with  a young  man  just  arrived  from  India  !” 

Mr.  Arnold  was  really  annoyed.  “ I will  soon  stop  this,”  he 
muttered,  and,  asking  the  Count  to  excuse  him,  went  out  into  the 
garden. 

Alfred  and  Sophie  had  really  been  talking  together  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  It  seemed  ten  seconds  at  the  time.  It  seemed  ten  hours 
afterwards,  when  they  thought  of  how  much  had  been  said,  expressed, 
understood,  during  that  brief  interview. 

“I  am  very  unhappy.  Miss  Arnold,  I am  afraid  I have  offended 
you  a second  time,”  Alfred  had  said,  when  seeing  her  in  the  garden, 
he  went  out  to  join  her. 

“ You  look  despondent ! ” Sophie  replied.  “ What  a fortunate 
thing  you  did  not  think  of  it  when  you  were  riding.  You  might  have 
thrown  yourself  from  your  horse  ! ” 

“ If  I could  have  fallen  at  your  feet  I should  not  have  cared.” 

“ No  ? What  could  be  the  use  of  falling  at  my  feet ! ” 

“ As  a sign  that  I am  eternally  at  your  service.” 

“Yes,  but  you  can  say  that.  There  is  no  occasion  to  fall  at  my 
feet.” 

“ I do  say  it,  I say  it  emphatically,  and  I mean  far  more  than 
I say.” 

“You  certainly  say  it  emphatically,  but  do  you  not  say  far  more 
than  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I say  and  mean  that  I am  solely  and  eternally  devoted  to 


“ Hush  ! ” 

“No,  I may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  explaining  myself. 
From  the  moment  I saw  you  I loved  you.  From  the  moment  I took 
you  to  my  arms.” 
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“ Oh,  be  silent.” 

“ From  that  moment  I adored  you.  I shall  love  and  adore  you 
for  ever  ! ” 

He  seized  her  by  the  hands,  and  as  she  was  trembling  all  over,  he 
half  led,  half  carried  her  to  a summer  house  close  by. 

“ My  poor  child,  how  you  tremble  ! But  you  know  I love  you 
sincerely  ....  You  must  let  me  write  to  you.  And,  my  darling 
Sophie,  when  and  how  am  I to  see  you  again  ? — for  they  will  be 
looking  for  you  directly  ? ” 

“Why  did  I ever  see  you  at  all?”  exclaimed  Sophie  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

“ Because  you  are  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  make  me  happy, 
you  know  that  you  belong  to  me  only,  say  that  you  do?” 

Sophie  hesitated  in  the  affirmative. 

“ I have  sworn  it,  and  I swear  it  again,  that  no  man  shall  ever  clasp 
you  in  his  arms  as  I did — as  I do  now  ! ” 

“ If  you  have  any  respect  for  me  ” murmured  Sophie. 

“ I can  only  think  of  my  love  for  you  ! ” 

“ Oh,  be  calm  ! ” cried  Sophie. 

“Tell  me  that  you  love  me,  and  I will  be  calm.” 

“ I will  tell  you  anything,”  said  Sophie ; “ if  you  will  only  let  me 
go,  and  sit  quietly  down  by  my  side.” 

“ Answer  me  then  ! ” 

“ Is  it  not  enough  answer  that  I am  here  ? ” 

“ Give  me  your  hand  ! ” 

“ You  take  my  hand  without  asking  me  ! You  are  so  rough. 
Look  at  my  dress  ! Look  at  my  hair  ! ” 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  my  darling.  I will  not  take  it  now  unless 
you  give  it  to  me.  Give  it  me  as  a sign — as  a pledge.” 

Sophie  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  and  pressed  to  his 
heart. 

Sophie  did  not  give  him  her  lips,  but  he  also  kissed  her  lips  and 
pressed  her  heart  to  his  heart.  Finally  he  smoothed  her  hair. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  before,  when  she  and  her  father  had  received 
him  on  his  arrival  at  the  Chateau,  he  had  not  felt  sure  that  she 
would  shake  hands  with  him. 

“ Let  us  walk  round  the  garden,”  said  Sophie.  “We  must  not  stay 
here.  Good  heavens,  there  is  papa  ! ” 

“What  a strange  thing  it  is,  Sophie,”  answered  Mr.  Arnold, 
speaking  to  Sophie  and  scowling  at  Alfred,  “ that  you  must  go 
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wandering  about  in  the  garden  just  when  you  know  that  dinner’s 
ready!” 

“ I did  not  know  tl\at  dinner  was  ready,”  replied  Sophie. 

“ I am  afraid  it  was  my  fault,  Mr.  Arnold,”  interrupted  Alfred. 

“ I was  walking  with  Miss  Arnold,  and  took  her  to  the  very  end  of 
the  garden,  without  reflecting  that  it  was  so  near  dinner  time.” 

“ The  Count,”  continued  Mr.  Arnold,  addressing  Sophie  and 
paying  no  attention  to  Alfred’s  explanation,  “ is  quite  annoyed.” 

“ My  dear  papa,  whether  the  Count  is  annoyed  or  not,  I really  do 
not  care,”  Sophie  protested.  I am  sorry  I kept  you  waiting;  sorry 
I kept  any  one  waiting,  but  why  I should  trouble  myself  especially 
about  the  Count,  I cannot  understand.” 

“ Then  you  ought  to  understand,”  said  the  papa  pointedly,  and 
looking  at  Alfred  to  see  the  effect  of  his  remark. 

But  Alfred  took  the  meaning  of  the  hint  even  better  than  Mr. 
Arnold  had  intended. 

“ He  wanted  me  to  know,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ that  she  would 
have  no  money.  Now  he  wishes  me  to  believe  that  the  Count  has 
some  claim  upon  her.  But  the  claim  is  not  recognised,  Mr.  Arnold ; 
and  neither  the  existence  of  the  Count,  nor  the  non-existence  of  the 
dowry,  can  have  any  effect  in  changing  my  intentions.” 

Mr.  Arnold  turned  round  angrily,  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

Alfred  pressed  Sophie’s  hand — partly,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
pressing  her  hand,  partly  also  by  way  of  saying  to  her  that  he  treated 
with  ridicule  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Count. 

Just  then  he  heard  a loud  cough  behind  him,  and  turning  round 
saw  Dr.  Rowden. 

“ Hallo  Rowden,”  cried  Mr.  Arnold,  I thought  you  were  writing 
letters.” 

“ No,”  answered  Rowden,  “ I sent  them  to  the  post  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  came  out  here  to  smoke  a cigar.” 

“ I didn’t  see  you  anywhere.” 

“ I was  lying  down  on  the  grass  at  the  back  of  the  summer  house,” 
said  the  doctor  with  a sort  of  chuckle. 

Rowden  went  on  in  front  with  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ I dislike  that  man,”  whispered  Sophie  to  Alfred ; she  would  have 
been  ready  to  confide  more  important  things  to  him  now.  ‘‘  He  has 
such  a coarse  laugh  ! ” 

“Never  mind  him,  my  darling,”  whispered  Alfred;  “he  is  a 
scoundrel.” 

But  that  was  the  very  reason  why  she  was  rather  afraid  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A LOVE  FEAST. 

“ You  know,”  said  Dr.  Rowden  to  IMr.  Arnold,  as  they  entered  the 
house  together,  “ that  that  young  Leighton  is  making  love  to  your 
daughter  ? ” 

“ I never  knew  a young  man  do  anything  else,  if  he  could  only  get 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a girl,”  answered  Mr.  Arnold,  sulkily. 

“ Well,  I won’t  discuss  that  point,”  replied  Rowden.  “ I thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that’s  all.” 

The  dinner  was  not  a lively  one.  Even  over  the  happiness  of 
Alfred  and  Sophie  a cloud  had  been  thrown. 

The  Count  looked  black  throughout  the  repast.  Mr.  Arnold  looked 
blue.  Dr.  Rowden  looked  yellow. 

Sophie  had  given  her  arm  to  the  Count  on  going  into  dinner.  But 
during  the  ten  minutes  which  had  transformed  her  from  a young  girl 
to  a young  woman  she  had  gained  confidence,  and,  without  noticing 
her  father’s  Avell-directed  and  quite  intelligible  fro\vns,  assigned  to 
Alfred  the  place  on  her  right. 

“Who  knows,”  she  said  to  herself,  “when  I shall  see  him  again? 
Perhaps  never  ! He  shall  be  my  husband,  or  no  one  ! . . . But 

papa  wishes  me  to  marry  the  Count,  and  I don’t  know  what  will 
happen  ! ” 

Alfred  talked  perpetually  to  Sophie,  and  Sophie  talked  to  Alfred 
more  than  she  had  ever  talked  before  in  her  life. 

There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  she  behaved  somewhat  im- 
politely towards  the  Count,  who,  by  his  position  at  the  table,  had  a 
right  to  pay  her  certain  attentions,  which  she  either  accepted  with 
unconscious  indifference,  or  did  not  accept  at  all. 

When  he  spoke  to  her  she  scarcely  answered  him,  so  that  after  a 
time  he  became  moody,  and  silent,  and  kept  repeating  to  himself 
that  “ Ce  Monsieur  Leighton  ” was  a very  badly  brought-up  young 
man  \ for  of  course  it  was  his  fault  that  Sophie  made  no  responses  to 
the  Count’s  well-meant  and  perfectly  becoming  civilities. 

This  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  some  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  his  daughter.  She  was  so  inexperienced ; and 
Alfred’s  rapid  declaration,  if  it  had  not  absolutely  surprised  her,  had 
so  startled  her,  that  she  could  not  behave  with  that  perfect  self-con- 
trol which  is  no  doubt  becoming  under  all  circumstances. 

Of  course  Mr.  Arnold  knew  nothing  of  the  scene  in  the  summer 
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house,  but  he  could  understand  the  cause  of  Sophie’s  nervous  excite- 
ment well  enough  to  be  highly  incensed  at  its  manifestation. 

She  was  a little  flushed ; her  eyes  were  brighter  than  usual.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  talked  a great  deal  to  Alfred,  and  she  did  not 
conceal  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  conversing  with  him. 

“ She  is  a very  nervous  girl,”  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  Dr.  Rowden. 

She  is  kept  shut  up  in  that  Convent  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  never  sees  any  society  at  all.” 

“Yes,  she’s  nervous,”  replied  Rowden,  with  something  like  a 
suppressed  smile. 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  separated  by  the  Count  from  Sophie,  and  by 
Dr.  Rowden  from  Alfred,  thought  the  time  had  come  to  call  Alfred’s 
attention,  under  the  pretext  of  hospitality,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
eating  anything. 

Alfred  denied  the  charge,  and  proved,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
that  his  love  for  Sophie  had  not  destroyed  his  appetite,  or  at  least 
had  not  interfered  with  his  power  of  swallowing  food. 

Sophie  felt  that  the  hint  was  intended  also,  perhaps  above  all,  for 
her ; and  suddenly  became  silent.  It  struck  her,  too,  that  every  one 
had  been  observing  her,  and  perhaps  listening  to  her  conversation 
with  Alfred. 

Not,  however,  that  anything  had  been  said  which,  if  absolutely 
required,  might  not  have  been  repeated  aloud.  Mere  trivialities  ! — 
charming  to  utterer  and  listener,  common-place  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Arnold  would  have  perished  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the 
vulgarity  of  seeking  to  force  food  down  his  guest’s  throat,  had  he  not 
found  it  really  necessary  to  bring  Sophie’s  duet  with  Alfred  to  an  end. 

But  it  was  sure  to  be  recommenced. 

Boeuf  aux  olives  said  the  French  maid. 

“ Van  der  Biirgoyne  P'  said  the  English  stud-groom,  body-groom 
and  butler. 

“ I must  try,  but  I don’t  think  I can  eat  hoeiif  aux  olives  I'  thought 
Alfred.  “ The  Burgundy  I can  manage.” 

But  olives  and  wine  go  well  together.  So  he  drank  the  wine,  ate 
the  olives,  and  attacked  the  beef  from  time  to  time  with  great  voracity 
when  Mr.  Arnold  seemed  to  be  looking  at  him. 

“ Shall  you  be  in  the  garden  after  dinner  ? ” he  whispered  to 
Sophie. 

“ I dare  not.” 
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Alfred  helped  himself  largely.  The  eyes  of  the  table  were  upon 
him. 

“ Propose  a walk  somewhere.” 

“ It  would  be  no  use ; papa  would  give  me  his  arm.” 

“A  ride,  then?” 

“ Papa  is  too  tired.” 

“ That  is  not  a reason.  . . . Well,  say  you  want  to  go  out  in 

a boat.” 

“ Can  yovi  row  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  or  I should  not  propose  such  a thing.  The 
others  can  row.” 

“ No  ; it  would  never  do.” 

“ Gigot  des  pres  sales d 

Alfred  went  eagerly  at  the  mutton. 

“ When  do  you  go  back  ? ” 

“To-morrow  morning,  the  very  first  thing.  Six  o’clock.” 

“Saint  Julien,”  cried  the  British  groom. 

Alfred  accepted  some  St.  Julien.  “You  are  quite  pale,  what 
is  it?” 

“They  are  watching  us.  Pray  go  on  eating;  it  looks  so  much  better.” 

“Yes,”  thought  Alfred,  “but  I can’t  sacrifice  everything  to  appear- 
ances.” He  took  some  salad  all  the  same,  and  disposed  of  it  very 
skilfully.  . . . “Try  and  come  into  the  garden  the  first  thing  in 

the  morning.” 

“ May  I have  the  honour  of  pouring  you  out  some  water  ?”  said 
the  Count  to  Sophie,  imagining,  or  choosing  to  imagine,  that  Sophie 
was  looking  at  the  water  bottle. 

“ Thank  you,  I am  much  obliged  to  you,”  answered  Sophie,  who 
afterwards  forgot  to  drink  the  water.  i 

“ Glace  aux  framboises 

“ I will  take  some  ice,”  said  Sophie. 

“ Mowit  and  Shandon.” 

“Yes,  and  some  champagne.” 

“ How  Mr.  Arnold  can  allow  that  young  man  to  talk  under  his 
voice  that  way  to  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  I cannot  imagine,”  said  the 
Count  to  himself ; to  which  he  himself  made  reply;  “ And,  God  forgive 
me,  but  I think  she  answers  him.” 

Sophie  had  just  whispered  to  Alfred,  that  it  was  possible  she  ) 
might  be  able  to  meet  him  very  early  in  the  morning. 
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“ You  will,  if  it  is  possible?”  inquired  Alfred. 

“ Of  course  ! ” she  replied. 

Alfred,  unable  to  testify  his  gratitude  and  delight  in  the  manner 
which  would  best  have  pleased  him,  made  a sudden  dash  at  his  ice, 
and  almost  broke  the  glass  plate  with  his  spoon. 

“What  is  he  doing?”  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  Dr.  Rowden. 

“ Breaking  the  ice  ! ” answered  the  doctor. 

“ Mowit ! {a  pause)  Mowit,  if  you  please,  sir  ! ” 

Rowden  began  to  grin ; the  Count  looked  blacker  than  ever ; and 
Mr.  Arnold,  very  much  annoyed  when  he  saw  that  his  servant  would 
have  an  answer  of  some  kind,  called  out  to  Alfred — 

“ Mr.  Leighton  ! Mr.  Leighton  ! he  wants  to  give  you  some  cham- 
pagne.” 

“No  more,  thank  you  !”  said  Alfred,  turning  suddenly  away  from 
Sophie,  with  whom  he  had  been  talking  very  earnestly. 

Sophie  did  not  look  pale  now  ! In  her  confusion  she  longed  for  a 
pretext  to  get  away  from  the  table,  which  Mr.  Arnold  hastened  to 
afford  her  by  ordering  coffee  and  producing  cigars. 

“ I know  you  never  take  coffee,  my  dear,”  said  the  papa ; “ so  if 
you  will  excuse  us  we  will  light  up  at  once,  and  we  will  join  you  in 
the  drawing-room  afterwards.” 

Sophie  made  one  of  her  formal  little  bows,  the  secret  of  which  had 
been  imparted  to  her  at  the  Convent,  and  disappeared.  No  one  went 
through  the  empty  form  of  protesting  against  Miss  Arnold’s  departure. 
No  one  asked  her  whether  she  did  not  think  men  barbarians  to  drive 
away  a charming  young  lady  for  the  sake  of  a few  whiffs  from  a cigar, 

“Why  did  I bring  her  here  at  all?”  Mr.  Arnold  asked  himself, 

“ It  was  time  she  went ! ” was  the  Count’s  reflection, 

“ Thank  God  she  has  gone  ! ” Rowden  felt  inclined  to  exclaim, 

“ When  shall  I see  her  again  ? ” was  Alfred’s  sole  idea, 

CHAPTER  XX, 

CIGARS  AND  COFFEE. 

Cigars  having  been  lighted,  Mr.  Arnold  started  several  subjects 
of  conversation ; but  none  seemed  to  please  the  company.  Silence 
is  oppressive,  even  when  smoking  is  going  on  j and  curagao,  char- 
treuse, and  the  other  liqueurs  which  serve  to  drive  down  coffee,  do 
not  always  possess  the  virtue  of  driving  away  care. 

Alfred  and  the  Count  could  not  talk  together,  though  they 
understood  one  another  only  too  well — much  as  Englishmen  and 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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Americans  understand  one  another  when  they  are  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling. 

The  Doctor  and  Mr.  i\rnold  also  understood  one  another,  each 
understanding  that  the  other  viewed  the  situation  very  much  but 
not  altogether  in  the  same  light  as  himself.  Mr.  Arnold  was  very 
anxious  not  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  Doctor’s  disgraceful  scheme ; 
and  his  own  private  plan  was  that  Sophie  should  marry  the  Count, 
who,  he  knew,  would  not  accept  her  portion.  But  he  said  to  himself 
that  whether  or  not  he  could  induce  his  rebellious  daughter  to  marry 
M.  de  Villebois,  he  certainly  would  not  allow  her  to  become  the 
wife  of  Alfred  Leighton.  During  the  next  two  years  she  could  not 
question  his  authority ; for  she  was  only  nineteen,  and  even  under 
the  English  law  children  cannot  marry  without  their  parent’s  consent 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  all  sorts  of  things  might  happen. 
Alfred  might  go  back  to  India  and  marry  some  one  else,  as  his 
nephew  had  done.  The  Count  on  the  other  hand  was  faithful  and 
almost  a fixture  at  St.  Ouen,  where  most  of  his  property  was  situated  ; 
and  who  knew  but  that  in  course  of  time  Sophie  would  not  be 
touched  by  the  constancy  of  his  affection  ? 

“That  is  very  likely!”  said  Dr.  Rowden,  when  Mr.  Arnold,  leading 
him  to  the  window  which  opened  upon  the  garden,  communicated 
to  him  his  ideas  on  the  great  subject  of  the  moment.  “Very  likely 
indeed  1 I dare  say  he’ll  be  constant  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
or  for  the  ,next  half  dozen  years.  What’s  to  prevent  him  ? — and,  of 
course,  constancy  is  a very  fine  thing  ! But  in  two  or  three  years  he 
will  be  so  many  years  nearer  sixty  than  he  is  now,  and  Miss  Sophie 
will  not  think  that  fine  at  all ! No,  depend  upon  it,  Arnold, 
constancy  in  a man  of  five-and-twenty  is  a virtue.  But  in  a man 
who  is  turned  fifty  it  is  quite  another  thing ; and  the  less  a young 
lady  has  of  it  the  better  she  is  pleased  ! ” 

“ What  then  is  to  be  done  ? ” 

Rowden  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Eh  bien^  cher  Coinie^  how  are  you  getting  on,  you  are  not 
enjoying  your  cigar,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
M.  de  Villebois. 

“ Pardon  me,  the  cigar  is  excellent.” 

“ And  you,  Mr.  Leighton,  have  you  been  communicating  any  of 
your  Indian  experiences  to  the  Count  ? ” 

“ Monsieur  has  not  done  me  that  honour  hitherto,”  answered  the 
Count. 
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“ I am  not  much  of  a sportsman,”  said  Alfred,  addressing  Mr. 
Arnold  and  the  Count  at  the  same  time.  “ I once  killed  a pig,  and 
I rather  regretted  it,  for  he  had  not  hurt  me,  and  I must  have  hurt 
him  very  considerably.” 

“ Ah,  you  mean  the  wild  boar,”  exclaimed  the  Count.  “ But 
did  you  never  hunt  the  tiger  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,  I have  hunted  tigers,  and  I have  had  shots  at  them,  and 
I believe  I was  near  hitting  a tiger  one  day.” 

“You  did  not  bring  him  down  ? ” asked  the  Count  eagerly. 

“ No  ! I made  him  get  up,”  said  Alfred.  “ He  was  sitting  down 
when  I fired.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Dr.  Rowden,  hearing  a laugh. 

“ Recollections  of  tiger-hunting,”  said  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Anecdote  of  a tiger  who  was  more  frightened  than  hurt,”  said 
Alfred. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  we  all  do  something?  ” asked  Rowden.  “ Whist, 
for  instance  ? ” 

“ I can  play  at  whist,”  said  Alfred.  “ But  I always  revoke.” 

“ Then,”  replied  Rowden,  “ I suggest  that  you  should  take 
Arnold  or  the  Count  for  your  partner.” 

“ I don’t  care  about  playing,”  observed  Mr.  Arnold.  “Why  don’t 
you  and  the  Count  have  a game  at  piquet  or  ecarte  ? ” 

“ I am  quite  willing,”  answered  the  Count. 

“I’ll  play  him  at  ecarte,  piquet,  or  anything  he  likes  down  to 
cutting  for  fifty  centimes  pieces,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  game 
going,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“ Will  you  smoke  another  cigar  ? ” asked  Mr.  Arnold,  addressing 
Alfred. 

“ Let  us  go  into  the  garden  and  leave  them  to  their  gambling.” 

“ I wanted  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Alfred,  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
outside,  “ about  something  very  important.” 

“ I also  had  something  to  say  to  you,”  replied  Mr.  Arnold. 

“ Pray  let  me  hear.” 

“ No ; perhaps  I had  better  hear  what  you  have  to  say  first.” 

“ I wish  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Arnold.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” 

“ I wished  to  tell  you  how  much  I admire ” 

“You  made  that  rather  obvious,  Mr.  Leighton,”  interrupted  the 
father. 

“Precisely!”  continued  Alfred.  “For  that  reason  I thought  it 
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best  to  ask  you  without  further  delay  ....  whether  you  would  do 

me  the  honour  to  accept  me  as  your  son-in-law If  you  think 

I am  hurrying  matters  too  much,  will  you  at  least  regard  me  as  a 
possible  suitor  for  your  daughter’s  hand  ? ” 


“ It  comes  to  the  same  thing,”  thought  Alfred. 

“ Of  course  I can’t  say  that  I won’t  accept  you  as  a possible 
suitor,”  replied  Mr.  Arnold.  “There  can  be  no  disqualification  on 
your  part,  except  in  the  way  of  money.  In  fact  you  do  me  a great 
honour  in  making  the  proposal.  I have  often  heard  of  you  from 
my  nephew,  and  though  I never  met  your  father,  I knew  several 
friends  of  his.  But  I must  consider  the  interest,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  the  feelings  of  my  daughter.” 

“ By  all  means  ! ” answered  Alfred,  quite  confident  on  that  point. 

“As  to  the  question  of  interest — I speak  to  you  with  perfect  frank- 
ness  ” 

“ I am  obliged  to  you  for  doing  so ” 

“ The  Count  de  Villebois  has  proposed  to  Sophie,  and  I consider 
that  he  will,  in  all  important  respects,  be  an  excellent  husband  for 
her.  His  offer  has  my  full  approbation,  and  I shall  do  my  best  to 
secure  its  acceptance.  It  will  in  fact  be  accepted.” 

“ The  Count  is  three  times  her  age  ! ” exclaimed  Alfred  in  an 
irritated  tone. 

“ The  Count  is  more  than  twice  her  age,  but  then  Sophie  is  only 
nineteen.” 

“You  spoke  of  your  daughter’s  feelings?”  said  Alfred,  somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“ I come  to  that  point  next,”  continued  Mr.  Arnold.  “ Sophie  is 
very  susceptible ” 

“ And  you  wish  to  marry  her  to  a man  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather  ! ” 

“ The  Count  is  about  my  age,  and  I am  only  her  father  ....  But 
I was  saying  when  you  interrupted  me ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.” 

“ I was  saying  that  she  was  very  susceptible.  . You  know  the 
intelligence  you  brought  her  from  India?  It  ought  not  to  have  had 
any  effect  upon  her,  but  it  did.  It  had  a very  great  effect  upon  her, 
and  she  is  annoyed,  mortified,  stung  to  the  heart  at  Captain  Thornton 
having  entrusted  such  a message  to  you  ! ” 

“ Captain  Thornton  entrusted  no  message  to  me.” 
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“ He  entrusted  a packet  of  letters  to  you.  You  knew  what  the 
contents  were.” 

“ I knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  I only  knew  that  your  nephew 
had  confided  to  me  a letter  addressed  to  Miss  Arnold  and  a packet 
which  may  or  may  not  have  contained  other  letters ; that  he  asked 
me,  if  possible,  to  give  the  packet  to  Miss  Arnold  herself.” 

“ How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  I had  taken  them  to 
her  ! ” reflected  the  father.  “ But  who  could  foretell  such  a result 
as  this  ! He  sees  her  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Superior — for 
I suppose  the  Superior  was  there ; once  in  my  presence ; and  the 
third  time  he  wants  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage — perhaps  has 
already  made  it ! As  for  being  accepted — oh,  accepted  of  course  ! 
Accepted  with  thanks  ! That’s  the  worst  of  keeping  a girl  shut  up 
in  a Convent ! The  first  man  she  meets  with  a decent  manner  and 
address,  turns  her  head.  A girl  brought  up  in  England,  accustomed 
to  croquet,  conversation  with  partners,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  would 
see  a fellow  like  Leighton  at  Jericho  before  she  would  accept  him 
on  the  strength  of  a half-confident,  half-respectful  air  and  well- 
furnished  moustache,  and  ten  minutes’  idiotic  conversation.” 

“ Well ! ” said  Mr.  Arnold,  after  his  brief  period  of  reflection, 
“ this,  at  least,  is  certain  ; that  you  were  the  means  of  communicating 
to  my  daughter  the  news  of  her  cousin’s  marriage.” 

“ You  said  yourself  that  it  was  only  a childish  engagement.” 

“ I had  hoped  that  she  would  regard  it  in  that  light.  But  it  has 
affected  her  deeply.  She  is  a very  susceptible  girl,  and  she  doesn’t 
like  the  idea  of  the  slight  put  upon  her  by  Captain  Thornton  being 
known  to  you.” 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Arnold  ! ” remonstrated  Alfred. 

“ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Leighton.  You  have  known  my  daughter 
perhaps  altogether  a couple  of  hours.  I have  known  her  nineteen 
years.  I am  better  acquainted  with  her  true  disposition  than  you 
are,  and  I repeat  to  you  that  she  feels  slighted,  hurt,  deeply  wounded 
by  what  she  considers  the  very  cruel  conduct  of  Captain  Thornton. 
She  is  in  such  a state  of  mind,  in  fact,  that  from  mere  spite  she  is 

quite  ready  to to if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so to 

throw  herself  away.  Mariage  de  depit!  That  is  the  folly  she  would 
be  guilty  of ! ” 

“ In  that  case  why  does  she  not  throw  herself  away  on  the  Count  ? 
They  say  he  has  a hundred  thousand  francs  a-year,  and  he  is 
an  acknowledged  suitor — at  least  acknowledged  and  approved  by 
you.” 
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“ And  I am  some  one  in  the  matter  I beg  you  will  observe,”  said 
Mr.  Arnold,  falling  back  on  his  dignity. 

“ Did  I not  hasten  to  ask  your  sanction  ? ” 

“ No ; you  addressed  yourself  first  to  my  daughter.  It  would 
have  been  more  delicate  to  have  asked  beforehand  whether  your 
doing  so  would  be  agreeable  to  me.” 

“ And  I may  conclude  ? ” 

“You  may,  I think,  draw  your  conclusions  from  what  has  already 
passed  between  us.” 

They  were  now  summoned  to  tea.  Alfred  resolved  to  leave  the 
house  the  next  morning,  and  before  doing  so  to  renew  his  proposition 
to  Mr.  Arnold  in  a more  formal  manner,  with  full  particulars  as  to 
his  position  and  prospects.  He  was  convinced  that  his  offer  would 
be  rejected;  but  he  said  to  himself  that  he  at  least  should  have  done 
all  that  could  fairly  be  required  of  him.  After  that  he  would,  if 
necessary,  carry  Sophie  away.  He  grieved,  as  it  was,  to  see  her  in 
the  society  of  a morose  Count,  a disreputable  physician  and  an 
unnatural  father. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

AFTER  “speaking  TO  PAPA.” 

Sophie,  although  she  had  never  played  at  croquet,  and  had  never 
at  a ball  absconded  with  her  partner  to  the  refreshment-room,  under- 
stood, at  a glance,  what  had  taken  place  between  Alfred  and  her  father. 

“ He  has  spoken  to  papa,  papa  has  refused,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  my  misfortunes  !”  she  said  to  herself 

However,  the  imniediate  business  before  her  was  to  make  tea — an 
operation  so  simple  that,  provided  the  herb  itself  be  good  and  the 
water  boiling,  even  a young  lady  crossed  in  love  may  perform  it  to 
satisfaction. 

Alfred  could  not  talk  to  Sophie  after  his  recent  conversation  with 
her  father. 

The  Count,  fuming  with  jealousy,  was  not  inclined  to  talk  to  her. 

If  Dr.  Rowden  had  spoken  to  her,  she  scarcely  would  have 
answered  him. 

Her  father  thought  he  would  not  leave  her  entirely  to  herself ; so 
with  a show  of  affection  which  could  not  deceive  Alfred  or  Dr. 
Rowden,  which  did  impress  the  Count  very  much,  and  which  grieved 
Sophie,  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  addressed  her  some  inane 
compliments,  in  serio-comic  tone,  on  the  skilful  and  becoming 
manner  in  which  she  presided  at  the  tea-table. 
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Sophie,  who  was  not  thinking  of  tea,  and  knew  that  her  father 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  something  very  different,  felt  vexed  at 
being  spoken  to  in  this  frivolous  manner.  Not  because  she  was 
vexed — from  sheer  inability  to  think  of  an  appropriate  reply,  she 
remained  silent.  She  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  even  in  that  little 
attempt  was  not  successful. 

“This  is  a lively  tea-party,”  said  Rowden  to  himself.  “Talk  of 
the  ‘ cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates  ’ ! I wish  it  did  inebriate  ! 
Anything  would  be  better  than  this  dead  calm.” 

Alfred  had  exhausted  his  hunting  experiences  in  India,  and  had 
really  nothing  to  say  to  the  Count,  while  to  Rowden  he  made  a point 
of  never  addressing  a word  more  than  was  absolutely  required  by  the 
usages  of  society. 

The  Count  uttered  a few  platitudes  for  the  benefit  of  the  company 
in  general,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  silence  which  best  became  him. 

“ I have  so  many  things  to  say  to  him,”  thought  Sophie ; “so  many 
important  things,  and  how  am  I to  do  so  ? Perhaps  I shall  never  be 
able  to  speak  to  him  !” 

The  silence  at  last  became  so  terrible  that  a comic  song  would 
have  been  welcomed  as  a relief. 

When  this  point  of  dulness  has  been  reached  it  is  customary,  if 
there  is  a young  lady  present,  to  ask  her  to  perform  on  the  piano. 
Sophie  knew  what  awaited  her,  and  had  already  made  up  her  mind 
what  she  should  play. 

“Sophie,  my  dear,  will  you  favour  us  with  something?”  said  the 
papa.  “We  are  all  very  fond  of  music,  and  you  can’t  say  that  we 
are  unable  to  keep  silence.” 

“Why  is  she  not  asked  to  sing?”  thought  Alfred,  who  remembered 
the  sound  of  her  soft  soprano  voice. 

But  Sophie  had  not  been  asked  to  sing.  Her  polite  parent 
conducted  her  to  the  piano,  and  she  at  once  commenced  playing 
Rossini’s  hymn.  La  Carita.  Alfred  listened  with  delight  to  the  music, 
which  meant  much  more  to  him  than  to  any  one  else. 

Dr.  Rowden  was  bored  by  it,  and  would  have  preferred  a solo  on 
the  banjo. 

Mr.  Arnold  rather  liked  it,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his  daughter 
could  play  with  so  much  expression. 

The  Count  admired  the  music  and  loved  the  player. 

Alfred  loved  the  music,  loved  the  player,  and  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  the  player  in  return. 

To  the  others  the  music  was  Rossini’s,  and  it  was  a language 
which  each  could  interpret  as  he  pleased.  To  Alfred  it  was  Sophie’s 
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own  music,  and  had  one  absolute  meaning,  revealed  to  him 
alone. 

Jealousy  is  very  ingenious,  and  it  at  last  occurred  to  the  unhappy 
Count  that  the  music  was  not  for  him  nor  for  the  general  company 
at  all. 

“Every  note,”  he  said  to  himself,  “is  addressed  to  that  young 
Englishman,  and  that  is  why  she  plays  so  well.  She  never  played  so 
well  before  ! ” 

The  sweet  suggestive  sounds  had  transported  Alfred  to  the  region 
of  the  Convent,  and  had  recalled  to  him  the  rapturous  incidents  of 
his  first  interview  with  Sophie.  Sophie,  too,  he  felt  sure,  must 
herself  be  thinking  of  that  first  interview,  to  which  La  Carita  would 
now  be  remembered  for  ever  by  both  as  the  proper  musical  accom- 
paniment. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Alfred  going  up  to  Sophie,  and 
addressing  an  ordinary  compliment  to  her  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece. 

“You  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to  music,  do  you  not,  at  the 
Convent,”  he  afterwards  said;  “and  especially  to  singing?” 

“We  do  to  church  singing,”  answered  Sophie;  “but  solos  are  not 
encouraged.” 

“ I shall  be  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  it  is  light,”  he  whispered. 

Sophie  could  not  respond  by  any  sign  of  intelligence,  for  she  felt 
sure  that  her  father  was  watching. 

Dr.  Rowden,  whom  Rossini’s  music  had  sent  to  sleep,  woke  up 
on  the  restoration  of  silence,  and  saw  that  Mr.  Leighton  was  talking 
to  Miss  Sophie  in  piaiiissimo  passages. 

“At  it  again  ! ” he  said  to  himself.  But  before  he  could  catch 
Mr.  Arnold’s  eye,  Alfred  had  finished  his  very  brief  conversation 
with  Sophie,  and  his  conduct  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  offered 
nothing  which  the  most  prehensile  of  critics  could  seize  upon. 

Sophie  now  played  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  “ Songs  without  Words  ” 
(they  were  not  “ without  words  ” for  Alfred) ; upon  which  the  Count 
fell  into  reverie,  and  Rowden  once  more  into  a sound  sleep. 

Alfred,  thinking  he  might  have  no  other  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  Arnold  unobserved,  said  to.  him,  between  two  lieder^  that  he  had 
already  prolonged  his  stay  at  St.  Ouen  more  than  he  had  intended, 
and  that  the  next  morning  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  England. 

After  receiving  the  usual  invitation  not  to  hurry  his  departure,  and 
gratefully  declining  it,  Alfred  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  second 
inquiry  whether  he  “must  really  go,”  that  he  “really  must.” 
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“Well,  we  shall  meet  at  breakfast  to-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
“I  will  not  say  good-bye  now.  My  daughter,”  he  added,  “goes 
back  to  the  Convent  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,” 

That  being  the  case,  Alfred  took  care  that  Sophie  should  not 
forget  to  wish  him  good-bye — a ceremony  which  she  went  through 
with  much  formality  after  she  had  played  one  more  lied. 

Alfred  was  hypocrite  enough  to  put  a certain  show  of  warmth  into 
the  expression  of  his  good  wishes  on  leaving  her. 

“That’s  not  a farewell  parting  !”  said  Rowden  to  himself,  when  he 
saw  Sophie  give  Alfred  her  hand  for  a moment  and  say  good-night. 
“ She  is  too  calm,  and  she  would  have  been  afraid  to  say  a word  to 
him  if  she  had  really  believed  that  she  was  not  going  to  see  him 
again.” 

Soon  after  Sophie’s  retirement,  the  Count  signified  his  intention  of 
going.  But  it  was  only  ten  o’clock,  and  Mr.  Arnold  prevailed  upon 
him  to  stay  a little  longer. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  my  daughter,”  he  said.  “ I shall  be  back  in 
ten  minutes,  and  we  will  then  have  a little  lansquenet.  I am  afraid 
you  will  have  had  a very  dull  evening  ; but  no  evening  can  be 
altogether  dull  that  ends  with  lansquenet.” 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
Sophie’s  declaration. 

“ Sophie,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  following  his  daughter  to  her  room, 
and  overtaking  her  just  as  she  entered,  “ I want  to  speak  to  you 
seriously — very  seriously  indeed.” 

“Yes,  papa,”  said  Sophie,  who  was  quite  serious  enough  already. 

Mr.  Arnold  shut  the  door.  “I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see 
you  behave  as  you  did  at  dinner  to-day,”  he  began.  “After  the 
scene  in  the  garden ” 

“ What  scene  in  the  garden  ? ” asked  Sophie. 

“After  I met  you  walking  with  Mr.  Leighton  in  the  garden,  I 
thought  you  would  at  least  have  been  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening ; instead  of  which  you  kept  up  a sort  of  secret  conversation 
with  him  all  dinner  time.” 

Sophie,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  being  taken  to  task  on  subjects 
of  this  kind,  became  very  much  confused,  and  scarcely  attempted  to 
defend  herself.  She  was  sure  she  had  done  nothing  wrong,  but  she 
could  not  give  all  her  reasons  for  holding  that  conversation. 

“ When  did  you  ever  hear  of  a young  lady  walking  about  a garden 
alone  with  a gentleman  ? ” 
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Sophie  might  have  cited  cases,  but  she  refrained. 

“Why  you  had  never  seen  Mr.  Leighton  but  once  before.” 

“Twice  ! ” Sophie  ventured  to  interject.  | 

“ Well,  say  twice.  The  first  time  he  merely  delivered  a message.” 
Sophie  said  nothing.  “ The  second  time  I was  present,  and  I can 
certify  that  he  did  not  exchange  half-a-dozen  words  with  you.  And 
the  third  time  I find  you  walking  with  him  alone  in  a garden  ! And 
then  you  sit  next  him  at  dinner,  and  keep  whispering  to  him  all 
dinner  time  ! ” 

“ But  it  was  the  garden  of  your  house,  papa,  which  makes  some 
difference.  As  for  sitting  next  me  at  dinner,  where  else  as  a stranger 
was  he  to  sit  ? ” 

“ hie  was  no  more  a stranger  than  Dr.  Rowden  • indeed,  rather  less.” 

“ But  I can’t  bear  Dr.  Rowden.  I wish  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 

He  is  a bad  man,  you  may  depend  upon  it.” 

“ He  has  red  hair,  I admit,  and  his  hands  are  coarse.” 

“ His  mind  is  coarse,  papa.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  ; but  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  whispering  to 
Mr.  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Leighton’s  whispering  to  you,  all  dinner  time?” 

Sophie  made  no  answer. 

“Listen  to  me,  Sophie,”  Mr.  Arnold  went  on.  “You  knowhow 
much  I think  of  your  future  : how  much  I desire,  not  knowing  from 
one  day  to  another  what  may  happen  to  me,  to  see  you  comforta])ly 

settled.  Did  I try  to  thwart  your  wishes  when when  you  were 

keeping  up  a correspondence  with  your  cousin  in  India?” 

“Oh,  do  not  speak  of  it!”  exclaimed  Sophie,  “that  is  all  for- 
gotten.” 

“ I must  recur  to  it  for  one  moment,  just  to  get  you  to  answer  my  i 
question.  Did  I,  in  that  matter,  ever  contradict  you  ; did  I ever 
seek  to  raise  up  any  obstacle  to  your  marriage  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,  you  did  not.” 

“ You  understand,  then,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  heart 
than  a wish  to  control  your  sentiments,  when  those  sentiments  are  at 
all  well  directed.  As  for  Mr.  Leighton,  I will  not  mention  his  name 
again,  for  you  will  see  no  more  of  him.  To-morrow  morning  he 
goes  away.” 

“ To-morrow  morning  ! ” 

“ Yes,  to-morrow  morning,  the  first  thing.  Urgent  business  calls 
him  to  London.” 

Sophie  had  ceased  to  listen  to  her  father.  She  was  thinking  that 
she  must  certainly,  by  some  means  or  other,  manage  to  see  Alfred 
before  his  departure. 
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“However,  the  important  thing  I had  to  say  to  you  is  this,” 
continued  Mr.  Arnold.  “ One  of  your  best  friends — your  best 
friend  and  most  devoted  admirer — is  also  about  to  go  away.  Before 
he  leaves  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me — and  I now  think  it  is 
absolutely  your  duty  to  do  so ; it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  if 
you  would  give  him  some  assurance  that  you  are  not  unmindful  of 
his  attentions.” 

“ I would  much  rather  be  without  his  attentions,  papa,”  replied 
Sophie,  “ if  you  mean  the  Count  de  Villebois.” 

“ Perhaps ; but  you  should  not  consider  your  own  feelings  alone. 
You  should  think  of  others.” 

“ Of  others  ? ” asked  Sophie. 

“ Well,”  explained  Mr.  Arnold ; “ if  you  were  a dutiful  daughter, 
as  I am  sure  you  are,  you  would  think  also  of  me  and  of  my  wishes. 
When  the  Count  proposed  to  you  before,  I said  little  or  nothing  in 
his  favour.  Now,  circumstances  have  changed.  He  is  ready  once 
more  to  offer  you  his  hand.  This  time,  do  not  let  it  be  rejected.” 

“ I cannot  consent  to  marry  the  Count  de  Villebois,”  said  Sophie, 
with  more  firmness  than  her  father  had  seen  her  exhibit  before. 

“ Do  you  wish  to  remain  then  all  your  life  at  the  Convent?”  asked 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  would  most  willingly  have  consented  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

“ I do  not,”  replied  Sophie,  very  pale  but  very  decided.^  “ If  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  choose,  I would  rather  remain  for  ever 
in  the  Convent  than  marry  the  Count ; but  I do  not  see  that  I am 
bound  to  either  course.” 

“ I really  can’t  understand  what  has  happened  to  you,”  said  Mr. 
Arnold,  after  looking  at  his  daughter  for  some  seconds  without  speaking. 
“What  I thought  was  mere  frivolity  must  have  been  something 
worse.” 

“ I have  not  been  frivolous,”  said  Sophie,  very  quietly. 

“ Not  frivolous  ! ” exclaimed  the  father.  “ Were  you  not  exchanging 
whispers  with  him  all  dinner-time  ? And  what  was  he  saying  to  you 
in  the  garden  ? Was  he  not  making  love  to  you,  making  desperate 
love  to  you — for  every  word  he  said  was  overheard — and  were  you 
not  encouraging  him  ? If  this  was  not  frivolity,  my  God  ! by  what 
horrible  name  am  I to  call  it?” 

“ I have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  said  Sophie,  very  resolutely, 
and  blushing  only  from  indignation. 

“ Then  you  are  lost  to  shame ! If  the  man  had  been  your 
affianced  husband,  he  would  have  had  no  right  to  talk  to  you,  to 
behave  to  you  as  he  did  ! ” 
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“ He  is  my  affianced  husband,”  said  Sophie. 

“ What  ? ” roared  Mr.  Arnold,  almost  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  expectant  card-players  downstairs. 

“ He  is  my  affianced  husband  ! ” repeated  Sophie,  and  I will  never 
marry  any  one  else.” 

“ But,  my  poor  girl,  you  must  be  demented,”  commenced  Mr. 
Arnold  in  another  tone  ; he  had,  all  at  once,  become  full  of 
compassion.  “You  know  nothing  about  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  Sophie,  “ I know  a great  deal  about  him.  I have  not 
seen  him  very  often,  but  I have  thought  about  him  a great  deal.” 

_ “ You  thought  a great  deal — in  fact,  a great  deal  too  much — about 
your  cousin.  It  would  show  a very  weak  character,  if,  merely  from 
annoyance  at  what  has  taken  place  in  India,  you  should  make  a 
hasty  marriage  to  prove  that  it  has  not  annoyed  you  at  all.” 

“No  such  motive  influences  me,”  replied  Sophie;  “and  there  is 
no  question  of  a hasty  marriage.  It  was  not  for  me,  but  for  Mr. 
Leighton  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject.” 

“ He  has  already  done  so,  and  I have  refused  to  listen  to  him.” 

“Then,”  said  Sophie,  “you  did  not  think  I was  frivolous ? You 
know  that  he  was  earnest  and  sincere,  and  that  I was  the  same ” 

Mr.  Arnold  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  he  had 
moreover  committed  himself.  He  was  afraid  that  Sophie’s  indig- 
nation would  now  condense  into  tears,  and  he  had  a great  horror 
of  that  ordinary  accompaniment  to  a “scene”  in  which  female 
performers  are  engaged.  For  a time  then  he  was  silent. 

“ Sophie,”  he  began  again,  after  a few  moments’  reflection.  “ It 
is  not  often  a father  asks  a favour  of  a daughter.  But  I have  one 
to  ask  of  you,  and  I would  not  do  so  without  an  important  reason.” 

Sophie  waited  anxiously  to  hear  what  impossibility  he  was  now 
going  to  propose. 

“You  will  not,  at  least  you  will  not  this  evening,  promise  to  recon- 
sider the  Count’s  proposal  ? ” 

“ My  dearest  papa,  I ca7i  not ! ” she  exclaimed. 

“ Will  you,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  father,  who  has 
watched  over  you  from  your  cradle,  who  has  endeavoured,  however 
much  in  vain,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sainted  mother  who  was 
taken  from  us  when  you  were  but  an  infant  ” — (here  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  shed  a tear) — “ will  you,  for  my  sake,  give  up  this  young 
man,  of  whom  you  know  sc  little,  and  who  has  doubtless  only  been 
saying  to  you  what  he  has  said  to  many  other  girls  before  ? ” 
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“ I cannot  make  that  promise,”  pleaded  Sophie,  more  touched  by 
the  former  than  she  was  piqued  by  the  latter  part  of  her  father’s 
appeal. 

“ Will  you  at  least  promise  not  to  marry  him  without  my  consent?  ” 

“ I hope  some  day  you  will  give  your  consent,  papa.” 

“ That  is  not  answering  my  question.  Will  you  at  least  swear 
to  me,  will  you  assure  me  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you 
will  not  marry  him  secretly  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Sophie,  “ I will  promise  that.  I should  not  think 
of  marrying  him  secretly.” 

“ You  promise  me  seriously  and  religiously  that  you  will  not.” 

“ I do,”  said  Sophie. 

Mr.  Arnold  felt  gratified.  “ After  all,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ I 
have  not  entirely  failed.” 

“ I am  sorry  if  I pained  you  by  anything  I said,”  concluded  the 
fond  parent  as  he  embraced  his  daughter.  “ But  you  are  very 
young,  and,  I am  afraid,  a little  thoughtless.  Now  good  night.  I 
shall  not  be  up  when  you  go  away  in  the  morning,  but  I shall  go 
and  see  you  at  the  Convent  some  time  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.” 

Mr.  Arnold  kissed  his  daughter  again  and  left  her  to  her  not  very 
joyful  reflections. 

Downstairs  he  found  Alfred  waiting  to  wish  him  good  night.  It 
was  not  much  more  than  ten  o’clock,  but  the  departing  guest 
represented  that  he  had  to  go  through  the  tedious  operation  of 
packing  up,  and  that  if  he  put  it  off  until  the  next  day  he  should 
never  get  away  at  all.  This  argument  seemed  to  have  weight  with 
Mr.  Arnold,  for  he  made  no  great  efforts  to  detain  Alfred,  but 
contented  himself  with  reminding  him  that  the  breakfast  hour  next 
morning  would  as  usual  be  eleven. 

Alfred  had  only  just  gone  when  two  late  visitors.  Major  Raccroc 
and  Captain  Fludyer  made  their  appearance. 

Some  delicate  banter  was  addressed  to  Captain  Fludyer  on  his 
having  unwittingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  lion’s  den,  for  if  Fludyer 
had  known  that  Mr.  Leighton,  to  whom  he  owed  a certain  bet,  was 
staying  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  house,  he  would  have  paid  for  his  own  liquor 
and  cigars  at  a public  cafe  rather  than  have  presented  himself  at  that 
hospitable  mansion. 

However,  Alfred  had  retired  to  his  bedroom,  and  Dr.  Rowden’s 
obliging  offers  to  go  and  call  him  down  had  no  effect  in  disturbing 
Captain  Fludyer’s  equanimity. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


An  Old  Almanac. 


N ancient  fogy,  forty-five, 

Utterly  past  all  frolic  and  fun, 

I think  of  the  days  when  I was  alive — 

There  was  blood  in  the  veins  of  Twenty-one. 
I take  from  the  shelf  an  old,  old  book. 

With  a date  scarce  seen  on  its  dingy  back. 
Eagerly  through  its  leaves  I look  .... 

’Tis  Twenty-one’s  old  almanac. 


Easter  Day  was  April  twelve  : 

Do  you  remember  it,  Amy,  you  ? 

Though  deep  in  the  churchyard  mould  I delve 
Yet  I shall  not  find  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Beautiful  garrulous  sweet  young  thing  ! 

I plucked  the  lilac’s  fragrant  snow 
From  a tall  bush  wet  with  the  dews  of  spring — 
This  is  its  very  last  leaf  I know. 


You  shook  your  hair  with  the  dew  besprinkled  ; 

You  placed  the  bloom  in  your  fair  young  breast ; 
And  over  the  grass  your  little  feet  twinkled 
As  we  took  the  path  that  seemed  the  best. 

Gay  with  the  daring  of  twenty-one 
I drank  the  wine  of  my  life  that  day ; 

What  words  were  uttered,  what  deeds  were  done, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ? 


I know  where  beautiful  Amy’s  hid  : 

I know  that  if  I should  dig  down  there 
And  shatter  a hideous  cofhn-lid 

I should  find  her  bones — perchance  her  hair. 

But  I never  shall  know  until  I die. 

Looking  my  last  on  the  weary  sun. 

Where  is  the  strength  that  once  was  I — 

In  what  dark  grave  lies  Twenty-one. 

Mortimer  Collins. 


“Can  Fish  Feel  Pain? 


sTDOUBTEDLY  they  can.  A vertebrate  animal,  endowed 
with  a complete  nervous  system; — nerves,  spinal  chord, 
and  brain,  and  yet  incapable  of  experiencing  pleasurable 


: or  painful  sensations,  would  be  an  anomaly  inconceiv- 

able by  the  mind  of  a Cuvier  or  a Huxley.  All  high-class  animals — 
and  fish  belong  to  that  category — are  allowed  to  be  possessed  of 
sensibility,  common  and  special,  just  as  man  is.  Thus,  they  feel 
when  pricked  : they  suffer  evidently  when  deprived  of  the  element 
necessary  to  their  respiration — air  or  water ; they  feel  hunger  and 
thirst;  and,  as  regards  the  special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
smelling,  some  of  them  are  so  highly  endowed  as  to  appear  marvellous 
to  us,  who,  if  of  nobler  degree  as  regards  the  rational  faculties,  are 
! infinitely  below  them  in  the  scale  of  special  sensation. 

But  then  there  are  pains  and  pains.  The  dictum  of  the  poet 
: that  “the  worm  we  tread  on  feels  a pang  as  great  as  when  a giant 
■i  dies,”  is  perhaps  as  untrue  as  any  line  which  poet  ever  penned,  and 
I that  is  saying  a good  deal.  Were  the  fact  so,  we  should  be  justified 
in  accusing  the  Creator  of  that  malevolence  which  some  of  the 
, ancients  considered  to  be  an  attribute  of  Deity  ; a malevolence,  too, 
as  enormous  in  amount  as  that  pure  benevolence  which  the  naturalist 
of  these  days  considers  to  be  the  special  attribute  of  the  Author  of 
I nature.  For  in  what  other  light  could  we  view  a Being  whose  fiat  has 
1 consigned  almost  every  sentient  thing  to  be  the  prey,  sooner  or  later, 
of  some  other  of  its  kind,  who  should  have  added  to  the  necessary 
; | and  sudden  loss  of  life  which  such  a system  requires  the  terrors  of 
: anticipation,  and  the  torture  of  the  actual  pangs  of  death,  such  as  it 
L is  conceived  we  should  feel  were  we  the  prey  of  our  fellow-animals  ? 
i : But  a very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  it  runs  through  the  various  links  in  the  chain  of  animal 
life,  from  man  down  to  the  oyster  or  the  sponge,  suffices  to  re- 
^ assure  the  startled  mind  when  wimessing  the  destruction  of  one 
i animal  by  another  as  his  appointed  prey,  or  the  slaughter  of  certain 
of  them  by  man  as  his  lawful  food.  To  this  end,  we  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  physiological  law  that  structure  and  function  are 
I mutually  dependent  upon  and  mutually  exponent  of  each  other ; and 
I then  the  gradual  but  unbroken  diminution  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
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those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  minister  to  sense  and  feeling 
and  reason,  as  we  descend  in  the  animal  scale,  will  prove  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  a corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount  and 
delicacy  of,  at  least  common  sensation,  and  of  emotion  and  reason, 
which  are  the  functions  of  those  organs,  until  we  arrive  at  the  point 
of  total  extinction. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  may  take  up  the  question  which  is 
continually  being  mooted,  with  more  or  less  of  acrimony,  between 
those  who  contend  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
animals,  not  only  for  our  necessary  food,  but  also  for  our  sport,  and 
that  other  less  numerous  band  who  insist  that  such  sports  are  the 
outcome  of  the  remaining  innate  savagery  of  our  nature,  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  growing  refinements  of  taste  and 
conscience,  ought  to  supersede  and  replace  by  sports  and  recreations 
more  befitting  the  higher  order  of  our  endowments.  And,  in  the 
outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that  every  mind  gifted  with  right  feeling 
must  be  outraged  by  witnessing  the  U7inecessary  slaughter  or  the 
torture  of  any  of  God’s  sentient  creatures.  They  are  given  to  us  as 
companions  as  well  as  slaves,  and  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain 
or  death  stains  with  moral  crime  the  hand  which  inflicts  it,  as  it 
debases  and  brutalises  the  mind  of  him  Avho  habitually  witnesses  it. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  the  warrant,  not  only  of  instinct  and  reason, 
but  of  Revelation  itself,  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  and  the 
pursuit  of  wild  ones,  and  the  killing  of  them  for  our  food.  Common 
logic  tells  us  that  what  is  lawful  with  regard  to  one  species,  is  lawful 
with  regard  to  others.  Therefore  we  stock  our  preserves  with  game, 
our  ponds  and  rivers  with  fish,  and  use  them  as  we  do  our  flocks  and 
herds.  There  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  vulgar 
barn-door  fowl  and  the  lordly  pheasant,  or  between  the  poor  cottager’s 
pet  lamb  and  the  prize  ox  of  Smithfield.  To  man  they  owe  their  lives, 
and  to  man’s  hand  their  lives  may  be  returned.  For  hath  not  He 
given  them  all^  beasts  of  the  field,  fowls  of  the  air,  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  even  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth  (witness  the  Frenchman’s 
frog),  to  be  food  for  the  race  of  man  ? The  earth  and  all  that  it 
inherit  are  man’s,  and  man  is  God’s,  accountable  to  him  for  the 
manlier  in  which  he  uses  the  things  committed  to  his  hand.  Two 
things  only  he  may  not  do.  He  may  not  “seethe  the  kid  in  its 
mother’s  milk,”  or  “take  the  bird  in  its  nest  with  its  young;”  that 
is  to  say,  he  shall  allow  every  young  animal  used  as  food  to  enjoy 
its  life  for  a certain  period,  and  he  may  inflict  no  torture  in  putting 
them  to  death. 

The  acknowledgment  that  these  duties  are  inseparable  from  the 
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right  of  possession  in  animals  is  growing  stronger  and  more  universal 
every  day,  as  the  education  of  the  world  advances.  Hence  the  im- 
proved modes  of  slaughtering  cattle,  and  the  increasing  care  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  those  animals  over  which  we  assume 
dominion.  A notable  instance  of  the  increasing  delicacy  of  the 
public  conscience  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  late  regulations  for 
ensuring  a supply  of  water  to  cattle  whilst  on  their  transit  by  railway. 
We  have  long  given  up  thinking  it  sport  to  set  two  courageous  birds 
to  goad  each  other  to  death  with  steel  spurs,  or  to  bait  a noble  bull 
within  an  inch  of  its  life  previous  to  converting  him  into  prime  ox  beef 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Even  the  poor  calves  are  now  spared  the 
scarcely  painful  but  enfeebling  blood-lettings  which  were  formerly 
thought  necessary  to  convert  their  flesh  into  deal  boards.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  are  many  such  reforms  in  our  manners  nearly  ready 
for  adoption.  It  can  scarcely  consort  with  a feeling  heart  to  think 
of  the  struggles  of  hares  and  rabbits  mangled  in  gins  and  traps ; and 
the  wholesale  slaughter  and  wounding  of  pigeons  for  the  sole  display 
of  dexterity  in  handling  the  gun  is  beginning  to  be  questioned  as  an 
innocent  amusement. 

There  have  long  been  those  who  aver  that  angling,  accompanied 
as  it  is  with  what  they  call  mangling,  is  a cruel  sport,  one  unnecessary 
to  procure  fish  as  food,  and  therefore  unjustifiable  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  endeavoured,  at  perhaps  unnecessary  length, 
to  vindicate. 

The  author  of  the  little  pamphlet,  “Can  Fish  Feel  Pain?”  very 
laudably  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  devotees  of  the  “ gentle  art  ” in 
this  matter  of  imputed  cruelty.  Like  a true  fisherman,  he  is  entirely 
engaged  with  his  own  craft,  leaving  the  followers  of  other  sports — 
hunters,  shooters,  &c.,  to  defend  their  own  doings  as  best  they  may. 
Starting  with  our  assumption  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  fish  for  food,  so 
long  as  we  inflict  no  uiinecessary  pa.in,  Mr.  Cholmondeley-Pennell  pro- 
ceeds to  weaken  his  argument  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  fish  are 
incapable  of  feeling  pain  at  all.  If  he  could  prove  his  case,  there 
would  be,  of  course,  an  end  to  the  controversy.  “ I believe,”  he 
says,  “ that  pain,  in  the  sense  in  which  human  beings  are  conscious 
3f  it,  is  unknown  to  fish  organisation;”  and  he  bases  this  belief 
ipon  analogy  and  physiology.  Admitting,  as  he  must,  the  posses- 
don  of  common  as  well  as  of  special  sensation  to  fish,  he  states  that 
‘pain  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  exaggeration  of  ordinary  sensitive 
mpressions,”  which  is  partly  true,  “ but  is  of  a distinct,  and,  as  it 
vere,  superadded  character;  so  that  the  capacity  for  the  one  may  exist 
n a very  acute  degree  without  the  capacity  for  the  other  ” (page  6). 
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We  have  already  stated  that  the  organisation  of  fish  is  sufficiently 
high  in  the  animal  scale  to  admit  of  their  feeling  pleasurable  and 
painful  sensations.  This,  we  think,  is  proved  both  by  analogy  and 
observation ; and,  therefore,  we  think  that  ^Ir.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell  has,  with  the  usual  ardour  of  an  enthusiast,  overstated  his 
case,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  disadvantage  of  fiat  contradiction. 
If  fish,  vertebrate  animals,  are  insensible  to  pain,  what  then  about 
reptiles,  which  are  only  one  class  above  them  ? Some  of  these — 
alligators,  crocodiles,  &c.,  are  such  gigantic  creatures,  and  present 
such  large  nervous  expansions  to  hurtful  agencies,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  them  as  defective  in  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
From  Saurians  and  Batrachians  we  go  up  to  birds,  in  many  respects 
so  like  them  in  their  organisation.  Can  we  conceive  of  birds — the 
airy,  the  free,  the  joyous — as  indifferent  to  these  sensations  ? In 
short,  there  is  no  such  fall  in  the  nervous  organs  of  fish  from  the 
classes  just  above  them  as  will  warrant  us  in  making  such  a great 
difference  in  the  kind  although  we  may  in  the  quantity  of  their 
functions.''^'  Mr.  Pennell  gets  over  the  overt  phenomena  of  pain, 
such  as  strugglings,  writhings,  contortions,  observable  when  fisli 
are  hooked,  injured,  or  taken  out  of  the  water,  by  attributing  them 
to  reflex  7iervoiLs  actioji.  “ The  effect,  that  is,  of  a certain  action 
(impression  ?)  transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  marrow,  occa- 
sioning violent  movement,  but  which  may  be  entirely  painless,  or 
even  involuntary.”  And  he  instances  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy, 
and  of  a man  being  hanged,  as  illustrations  of  this  painless  rellex 
action  of  the  nerves. 

The  explanation  of  the  recondite  phenomena  of  unconscious  refle.x 
nervous  action  would  be  out  of  place  in  a popular  magazine ; and  it 
may  be  conceded  at  once  that  this  form  of  nervous  action  holds  a 
large  place  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  substance  in  lower  animals. 
And,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  we  arrive  at  a point  where  it  entirely 
replaces  the  functions  of  true  sensation  and  voluntary  action  ; just  as, 
much  lower  down,  we  come  to  another  point  where  we  lose  all  trace 


* “In  the  reptiles  and  fishes,  a still  further  reduction  (from  that  of  birds)  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  takes  place.  Lastly,  in  the  fishes,  they  are  relatively  so  small 
as  merely  to  invest  the  corpo7'a  striata  with  a thin  layer  of  cerebral  substance  ; in 
them,  therefore,  the  thin  cerebral  hemispheres  must  fulfil  a very  subordinate  office 
in  the  nervous  functions.” — Professor  Marshall,  “Outlines  of  Physiology,”  vol.  i, 
page  407.  The  seat  of  conscious  perception  of  pain  is  supposed  to  reside  in  that 
part  of  the  hemispheres  next  above  those  of  sensation  and  motion,  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  This  corresponds  with  the  “ thin  layer  ” spoken  of 
by  the  Professor. 
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of  a nervous  system  at  all,  and,  therefore,  of  all  those  actions  which 
are  the  result  of  nerve  force  in  some  of  its  various  manifestations. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  orders  of  Mollusca,  and  of  the  new 
sub-class  Molluscoida,  which  are  next  below  the  fish,  have  no  higher 
sensation  or  motion  than  a kind  of  organic  perception  of  stimuli, 
and  the  reflex  actions  of  taking  their  food  excited  by  those  stimuli. 
Thus  we  may  have  a reasonable  hope  that  the  “ inoffensive  oysters  ” 
which  we  swallow  by  the  dozen  feel  no  pain  or  horror  when  being 
thrust  alive  into  the  dark  cavern  of  the  human  stomach. 

It  is  in  those  classes  of  animals  in  which  we  observe  these  reflex  or 
involuntary  organic  sensations  and  motions  in  the  greatest  force,  that 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  which  reside  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, perception,  association,  memory,  and  judgment,  undergo  the 
greatest  diminution,  until  we  find  them  represented  only  by  the  merest 
rudiments  of  what  is  called  the  brain  proper.  At  the  same  time, 
those  which  possess  any  of  the  special  senses  in  a high  degree — as 
smelling  in  the  dog,  sight  in  the  hawk  or  the  eagle — have  that  portion 
of  the  brain  substance  which  is  destined  to  receive  impressions  of 
special  sense  exceedingly  developed,  and,  weight  for  weight,  alto- 
gether exceeding  the  corresponding  organs  in  man. 

Perhaps  the  action  of  this  reflex  nervous  force  will  be  better 
understood  by  a few  illustrations.  Thus,  if  you  decapitate  a frog 
and  then  apply  some  irritating  fluid  to  one  of  his  legs,  he  will 
endeavour  to  remove  it  by  rubbing  the  place  with  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg.  Of  course,  this  is  an  involuntary,  unconscious  reflex  action; 
having  all  the  appearance,  no  doubt,  of  a voluntary  one  caused  by 
sensation ; but  which  it  cannot  be,  inasmuch  as  true  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  or  will,  are  certainly  functions  of  the  brain  only. 
The  headless  wasp  will  try  to  sting  the  hand  which  irritates  its  body, 
and  many  other  low-class  animals  act  exactly  the  same  with  the  head 
removed,  as  regards  a stimulus  applied  to  their  bodies,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  so  mutilated. 

But  in  the  higher  animals,  and  in  man  in  particular,  this  reflex  in- 
voluntary nervous  action  is  removed  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank 
in  nerve  action.  Greater  voluntary  power  accompanies  their  more 
definite  perception  and  higher  intelligence.  N evertheless,  the  action 
of  reflex  nerve  force  may  be  easily  perceived  in  them.  Thus,  as 
instanced  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  convulsions 
of  the  hanging  man,  and  of  the  epileptic,  are  of  this  character.  Un- 
consciousness immediately  seizes  the  former  from  the  congestion 
of  the  brain  , caused  by  strangulation,  and  it  always  precedes  the 
convulsions  in  the  latter  instance.  If  you  tickle  the  feet  of  a sleeping 
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person  he  will  remove  them ; or  he  will  perhaps  try  to  rub  the  one 
leg  with  the  foot  of  the  other,  and  if  you  restrain  him  from  doing  this, 
he  will  use  his  hand  for  the  same  purpose,  of  course  without  any 
consciousness  of  it  at  all.  So,  of  the  convulsive  movements  under 
chloroform  and  other  anaesthetic  agents.  We  may  grant,  then,  that 
the  fluttering  of  the  wounded  bird,  and  the  struggling  of  fish  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  are  not  always  instances  of  a true  sensation 
of  pain,  but  evidence  only  of  the  power  of  that  reflex  nervous  action 
which  resides  in  great  force  in  all  the  lower  vertebrate  animals.  Fish, 
deprived  of  their  native  element,  soon  become  asphyxiated,  or  in 
popular  language  suffocated;  just  as  land  animals  do  in  drowning. 
That  this  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  modes  of  death  possible,  is  averred 
by  those  who  have  temporarily  undergone  the  sensation  which  precedes 
unconsciousness,  whether  in  drowning  or  suffocation  by  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  other  asphyxiating  agents.  A very  fine  instance  of 
unconsciousness  being  readily  produced  without  any  sensation,  either  ' 
of  fright  or  of  pain,  is  furnished  by  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  now  so  largely  ^ 
used  in  dental  operations.  Any  one  who  has  taken  this  gas,  as  now  j 
prepared,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  breathed  without  the  slightest  dis-  | 
agreeable  sensation,  and  we  see  unconsciousness  drawing  quickly  on,  | 
until  within  from  40  to  80  seconds,  a limb  might  be  removed  without  j 
conscious  sensation. 

But  all  this,  though  it  proves  that  suffocation  in  some  of  its  forms 
is  a very  easy  mode  of  inflicting  death,  does  not  prove  that  the  ^ 

barbed  hook,  sticking  in  the  jaws  of  a fish  whose  weight  is  dragged  ! 

at  the  end  of  the  line  for  some  considerable  time  before  he  is 
suffocated  by  being  removed  from  the  water,  does  not  cause  real 
pain.  It  is  likely  that  the  parts  about  the  fish’s  mouth  and  gullet 
are  the  most  sensitive  in  his  body,  yet  at  the  same  time  greatly  less 
sensitive  than  the  same  parts  in  a warm-blooded  animal.  Moreover, 
such  wounds  quickly  heal,  or,  at  least,  are  seldom  mortal,  since  it  is  j 
rare  for  the  angler  to  find  fish  dead  from  such  a cause. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Cholmondeley-Pennell  would  almost  have  us  believe 
that  they  like  it.  “ I was  once  witness,”  he  says,  “ to  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  viz.  : a salmon  which  had  been  hooked  taking 
d.  second  fijy  A gentleman  fishing  on  one  side  of  a river  hooked 
a salmon,  played  it  for  some  minutes,  forty  yards  of  line  being  run 
out,  when  it  suddenly  darted  across  the  river  and  took  a fly  thrown 
from  the  other  side  by  a companion  angler.  The  latter,  supposing 
that  he  had  hooked  the  fish  foul,  gave  line,  and  the  fish  was  eventually 
gaffed  on  the  side  at  which  he  was  first  caught,  when  it  was  found 
that  both  hooks  were  well  inside  of  the  mouth  in  the  same  corner. 
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Other  instances  are  given,  and  all  doubtless  true.  Indeed,  a young 
scaramouch  of  some  ten  years,  whom  we  lately  took  with  us  to 
point  out  some  of  the  good  pools  in  a stream  with  which  we  were 
unacquainted,  asked  us  to  believe  that  he  had  caught  a trout 
in  there  ” with  no  less  than  eight  hooks  well  buried  in  his  jaws  ! 
Yet  all  this  only  proves  that  the  voracity  of  the  fish  is  such  as 
sometimes  to  overbalance  whatever  pain  the  hook  may  be  causing 
when  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a fine  fly  disporting  himself  just  above 
his  nose. 

Giving  Mr.  Cholmondeley-Pennell  all  credit  for  his  humanity  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  his  favourite  sport  may  be  pursued  without 
the  drawback  (amounting  in  some  minds  to  a prohibition)  of  the 
unpleasant  sense  of  inflicting  pain  upon  his  victims,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  protest  against  what  we  consider  to  be  an  overstatement  of 
his  case,  because  we  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  impose  alike  upon 
those  who  habitually  think  too  little  of  the  suffering  they  inflict  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  pleasures,  and  upon  those  of  more  sensitive 
feelings,  who  hesitate  to  adopt  a pursuit  they  are  inclined  to  lest  they 
should  outrage  those  feelings  which  prompt  them  to  do,  even  to  the 
lowest  of  God’s  creatures,  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

Yet  we  would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  wish  to  enlarge  the  ranks 
of  those  who  decry  all  field  sports  which  have  the  killing  of  animals 
for  their  aim.  We  have  said  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  killing  such 
creatures  as  we  have  reared  there  can  be  no  question.  It  follows 
that  we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of 
their  natural  enemies.  The  foxes,  weasles,  stoats,  wild-cats,  hawks, 
otters,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  must  be  put  to  death  if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  own  lawful  prizes  from  their  lawless  jaws.  It  then  comes 
to  the  narrow  point  of  how  to  put  our  own  property  to  death, 
whilst  ejijoymg  the  sport  incide7ital  to  it,  with  as  little  suffering  as 
possible.  The  opponents  of  field  sports  tell  you,  as  if  the  thing 
were  within  their  own  knowledge,  that  foxes  suffer  agonies  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  brought  on  by  over  exertion  and  terror  in 
the  endeavour  to  escape  the  merciless  gripe  of  their  pursuers.  Yet 
these  invalid  foxes  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  the  covert  side. 
Changing  their  ground,  they  will  inquire  of  you  what  becomes  of  all 
the  poor  wounded  partridges  and  grouse  which  the  7?ial  a droit  sports- 
men maim  by  the  hundred  ? You  tell  them  that  in  going  over  the 
same  ground  in  a day  or  two  afterwards,  your  pointer’s  fine  nose  fails 
to  find  more  than  one  or  two  such  in  a day’s  walk.  They  have  fallen 
a prey  to  the  “varmint”?  But  your  keeper  takes  care  of  that,  as  the 
corpses  impaled  on  the  barn-door  will  testify.  But  how  about  these 
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poor  trout  with  the  hooks  actually  found  sticking  in  their  jaws?  You 
admit  that  they  do  feel  pain.  Why  not  catch  them  with  the  net,  in  i 
which  you  say  they  die  by  suffocation,  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  of  I 
all  modes  of  death  ? 

Here  our  objector  thinks  he  has  the  angler  on  the  hip.  Granted 
that  the  animals  you  have  reared  are  your  own  to  slaughter  for  your  * 
food,  you  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  using  a painful  mode  of  death 
when  others  less  painful,  or  altogether  devoid  of  pain,  are  ready  to 
your  hand,  because  the  former  mode  affords  you  what  you  call  sport, 
and  the  latter  does  not.  Thus,  pushed  into  a corner,  the  answer  we 
imagine  to  be  given  to  this  very  proper  challenge  will  be  that  fish 
cannot  be  preserved  in  quantity  in  our  ponds  and  rivers  if  the  net  be 
generally  used  for  catching  them.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  net  would 
lead  to  so  much  dishonesty  and  poaching,  that  the  immorality  arising  j 
therefrom  Avould  more  than  counterbalance  any  comfort  which  our  | 
feelings  would  derive  from  diminished  amount  of  suffering  on  the  part  i 
of  fish.  The  same  answer  serves  us  in  replying  to  those  who  hold 
that  shooting  is  a painful  and  barbarous  method  of  killing  game.  It 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  consistent  with  a due  preservation 
of  the  supply.  N etting  would  not  only  have  the  disadvantage  of  over 
destructiveness,  and  of  favouring  poaching  and  theft,  but  it  would 
require  that  we  should  kill  the  netted  game  by  a process  much  more  j 
painful  than  is  the  almost  instantaneous  result  of  a good  hit  by  an  ' 
accomplished  sportsman. 

This  last  phrase  leads  us  to  make  one  final  remark  upon  this  sub-  ' 
ject.  It  is  upon  the  cruelty  of  unskilful  sportsmen.  The  wounded 
bird  which  retires  to  the  thicket  to  die,  a perhaps  painful  death, 
is  generally  “winged”  or  “legged”  by  an  inferior  shot.  Cockney, 
sportsmen,  and  young  gentlemen  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
guns,  should  practise  upon  some  less  feeling  object  than  partridges  j 

and  hares.  Equally,  the  angler  should  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  ' 

first  rudiments  of  his  art  before  he  dangles  fly  or  worm  in  the  sight  of 
a hungry  fish,  which  he  is  not  clever  enough  to  land.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  imperfect  tackle  and  machinery  of  slaughter.  It 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  complete,  and  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  man 
who  wantonly  errs  in  any  of  these  respects  sins  against  the  moral 
law  we  have  so  much  insisted  upon. 

As  regards  the  great  question  of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  which 
has  appointed  the  death  of  one  animal  to  be  necessary  to  the  life  of 
another,  and  of  man  amongst  them,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  ' 
these  creatures,  with  their  inferior  cerebral  organisation,  do  not  view 
death,  or  feel  its  pangs,  as  we  do.  Probably  they  have  no  anticipa- 
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tions  of  it  from  association  of  ideas  j and  certainly  they  do  not  feel 
in  any  degree  so  acutely  the  actual  infliction  of  it  as  man’s  higher 
organisation  causes  him  to  do.  Much  of  the  horror  of,  or  what  we 
call  the  “ pains  of  death,”  is  compounded  of  very  mixed  feelings. 
The  parting  from  his  friends,  the  loss  of  objects  of  desire  or  hope, 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  those  he  is  leaving  behind,  as  well  as  the 
all-absorbing  dread  of  the  future,  all  lend  to  man’s  last  suffering 
much  of  its  mysterious  awe.  But  we  may  be  well  assured  that  He 
who  “ tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ” has  provided  that  His 
dispensation  of  death  to  all  His  creatures  shall  come  upon  even  the 
most  sensitive  of  them  with  less  of  suffering  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy. 


William  Strange,  M.D. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MARK  LEMON. 


No.  III.— GLASGOW  AND  GREENOCK. 

HE  public  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  of 
literary  men  dying  without  making  provision  for  their 
families,  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  quoted  with 
congratulatory  emphasis.  The  leading  papers  have  in 
this  spirit  recorded  the  fact  that  Mark  Lemon  had  insured  his  life  for 
six  thousand  pounds.  This  is  true ; but  it  is  questionable  whether 
his  family  will  reap  any  benefit  from  this  thoughtful  provision.  While 
Dickens’s  will  deals  with  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  serves  as  the 
text  of  a sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Mark  Lemon’s  will  is  not  to 
be  proven.  The  truth  is,  that  somehow  or  another  the  policies  of 
insurance  are  claimed  by  persons  outside  the  family  circle.  Mark 
Lemon  died  a poor  man,  and  it  would  be  false  delicacy  to  disguise 
this  very  painful  fact.  No  man  worked  harder  to  leave  his  family 
“well  provided  for.”  Perhaps  no  man  was  more  unfortunate.  He 
invested  moneys  in  useful  and  important  schemes,  which  were  un- 
successful. His  losses  were  very  great  in  various  ways.  When  the 
story  of  his  life  comes  to  be  told,  we  shall  know  how  thoroughly,  by 
pen  and  purse,  Mark  Lemon  tried,  while  increasing  his  income,  to 
serve  his  country.  He  never  touched  anything  in  a selfish  spirit. 
The  schemes  by  which  he  lost  money  were  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
humanity.  His  endeavours  to  recoup  himself  on  account  of  tliese 
losses  were  incessant,  though  he  might  have  succeeded  by  one  single 
engagement,  had  he  chosen  to  leave  Punch  and  taken  his  Falstaff 
entertainment  to  America.  I may  return  to  this  subject  in  a future 
paper.  Meanwhile,  I trust  the  Government,  having  regard  to  the 
services  which  Mark  Lemon  rendered  to  the  State,  not  only  as  the 
editor  of  Punchy  but  as  a dramatist  and  a writer  in  the  field  of  general 
literature,  will  place  his  devoted  widow  upon  that  “ roll  of  honour  ” 
which  is  thrice  adorned  when  it  receives  the  name  of  one  dear 
to  a useful  toiler  who  has  rested  from  his  labours. 

It  has  been  happily  said,  “ When  Reality  becomes  a foe,  it  is  not 
unwise  to  seek  a friend  in  Fancy.”  Defeated  hope  and  unfortunate 
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chances  have  given  to  the  world  many  noble  works,  many  rare 
entertainments.  Sterne  told  us  in  his  “Sentimental  Journey”  that 
when  his  way  was  too  rough  for  his  feet,  or  too  steep  for  his  strength, 
he  got  off  it  to  some  smooth  velvet  path,  which  Fancy  had  scattered 
over  with  rosebuds  of  delight,  and  having  taken  a few  turns  on  it, 
came  back  strengthened  and  refreshed.  It  was  this  same  feeling 
which  gave  us  many  of  Mark  Lemon’s  prettiest  ballads  ; it  crops  out 
unrestrained  and  plaintive  in  “ Old  Time  and  I j ” and  the  public 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  glimpse  which  Mark  Lemon  gave  us  of 
Falstaff  as  he  understood  Shakespeare’s  conception.  Latterly  Mark 
Lemon  was  not  a writer  by  mere  choice,  nor  an  actor  from  the  love 
of  it.  He  wrote  often,  as  many  others  do,  for  recreation  as  well 
as  for  money ; he  played  Falstaff  with  the  strong  hope  in  his  heart 
of  leaving  his  family  an  independent  fortune.  One  or  two  critics 
questioned  his  taste  in  coming  before  the  public  as  reader  or  actor. 
Except  in  the  Saturday  Review^  in  an  article  on  Dickens  last  month 
(dragged  from  it  by  the  utter  insanity  of  some  of  the  great  man’s 
worshippers),  I never  met  with  any  adverse  criticism  directed  against 
Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  or  Dr.  Russell,  for  giving  readings.  Mark 
Lemon,  in  his  own  modest  estimation,  was  a far  humbler  man  than 
either  of  these,  and  it  must  have  been  a peculiarly-organised  mind 
that  could  see  an  outrage  on  good  taste  in  his  ascending  the  platform 
as  a “ reader  in  costume.” 

It  was  not  vanity,  it  was  not  greed  that  induced  the  editor  of 
Punch  to  appear  upon  the  stage ; he  was  influenced  by  the  highest 
and  best  motives.  Let  these  and  his  success  in  the  part  selected  for 
exhibition  be  his  justification.  I know  of  no  man  holding  a leading 
place  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  journalism  who  would  so  readily 
have  withdrawn  himself  into  private  life  as  Mark  Lemon,  if  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position  could  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  have 
admitted  of  retirement.  A man  of  simple  tastes  and  moderate  ambi- 
tion, Mark  Lemon  was  happiest  when  at  home  in  his  unpretentious 
cottage  at  Crawley,  or  wandering  among  unsophisticated  villagers. 
His  next-door  neighbour  was  his  own  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  an  affectionate  and  considerate  son.  He  always  made  a point 
of  spending  his  Sunday  mornings  with  her.  While  his  family  were 
at  church,  Mark  Lemon  read  the  New  Testament  to  his  mother. 
He  was  essentially  a religious  man.  Like  most  of  his  literary 
brethren,  he  had  a wholesome  hatred  of  cant  and  pretentious 
religious  professions.  Perhaps  his  jealousy  of  what  he  called 
“ the  simple  faith  ” taught  by  our  Saviour  made  him  just  a little 
intolerant  of  that  class  of  people  who  seem,  without  intending 
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it,  to  make  a parade  of  their  religion.  He  rarely  attended  any 
place  of  worship ; he  hated  creeds  and  formularies ; but  he  | 
showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Church,  and  might,  with  judicious  ' 
treatment,  have  been  brought  to  head  his  family  in  the  family  pew. 
One  of  the  local  clerics  had,  however,  seriously  displeased  him,  and 
the  theological  controversies  of  Churchmen  irritated  him.  “ Sir,”  he 
said  to  a friend,  “ I am  so  sick  of  these  discussions,  so  unsettled 
by  disunion  in  the  Church,  that  I just  spread  my  bit  of  carpet 
in  a corner,  and  say  my  prayers  in  my  own  way.”  It  was 
his  custom  always  to  gather  his  family  round  him  every  morning 
after  breakfast,  and  read  a chapter  in  the  New  Testament.  1 see 
him  now,  his  grey  silken  hair  thrown  back  from  his  massive  head, 
with  his  wife  and  girls  about  him,  and  I hear  his  deep,  sympathetic 
voice  repeating  part  of  that  wonderful  story  of  the  IMan  of 
Sorrows.  It  was  a quaint,  old-fashioned  room,  the  dining-room  at 
Crawley.  The  main  portion  of  Vine  Cottage  had  once  been  a 
farm-house,  and  it  was  Mark  Lemon’s  fancy  to  retain  the  ingle- 
nook  and  some  of  the  old-fashioned  characteristics  of  the  place. 

I remember  a particularly  notable  gathering  round  . the  old  table 
by  the  inglenook.  Mark  Lemon  was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of 
father  of  the  village.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  place  without  his 
advice  first  taken,  and  his  assistance  secured.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  it  was  a volunteer  fire  brigade.  This  had  the  father’s  entire 
approval ; and  to  evince  his  sympathy  all  the  more  strongly  he  had  a 
committee  meeting  at  his  own  house,  and  what  is  more,  he  invited 
the  committee — two  or  three  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  Crawley — 
to  dinner.  Afterwards,  in  the  shadow  of  the  inglenook,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  entertainment  of  his  humble  and  delighted  guests. 

He  discussed  the  question  of  fire-brigades  generally,  talked  of  the 
early  days  of  the  volunteer  movement,  and  turning  to  me  told  me  of 
their  local  efforts  in  this  direction,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  his 
brother  volunteers.  “ I could  never  dress  up  properly,”  he  said. 

“ If  the  dressing  in  front  was  good,  I always  put  the  company  out 
behind.  They  allowed  me  to  have  a special  tunic,  a little  longer 
than  the  rest,  but  I was  obliged  to  give  up  drilling  ; and  on  the 
whole  it  was  decided  that  I presented  too  much  of  a mark  for  tlie 
enemy  to  be  of  any  practical  good  in  the  field.”  I forget  what  song 
the  genial  father  of  the  village  sung,  but  it  was  a humorous  effort  of 
the  old  school.  On  second  thoughts,  I remember  me : it  was 
“ Cupid’s  Garden.”  The  tune  was  a jumble  of  the  vocalist’s  own 
invention.  His  daughters  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  gave 
us  some  delightful  music  during  the  evening  ; and  when  the  fire 
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brigade  had  left,  Mrs.  Lemon,  sitting  by  the  ingle,  and  without  any 
accompaniment,  sang  “Wapping  Old  Stairs.”  It  was  some  little 
time  before  she  acceded  to  her  husband’s  wish  for  the  rare  old 
ballad.  Never  before  nor  since  heard  I “ Wapping  Old  Stairs” 
sung  with  so  much  sympathetic  taste  and  sweetness.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  kindly  and  admiring  husband  watching  his 
wife,  and  beating  time  with  his  unlighted  pipe.  The  elder  Disraeli 
devoted  some  interesting  chapters  to  the  matrimonial  state  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  domestic  relationships  of  public  men  is  an  attractive 
theme  both  with  biographers  and  readers.  Mark  Lemon’s  married 
life  was  one  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness.  He  married  early  in 
life,  influenced  in  his  selection  of  Miss  Romer  by  the  good  old 
influence  which  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  was  not  sneered  at  as 
weakness,  nor  laughed  at  as  sentiment.  Love  matches  in  these 
modern  days  are  the  luxuries  of  the  poor ; but  even  here  education 
is  necessary  to  make  women  understand  their  duties  to  their  husbands, 
and  to  develop  the  innate  chivalry  of  man,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  police  dock  for  wife-beating.  Not  that  Mark  Lemon  was  rich 
when  he  married.  He  had  his  way  to  make  ; and  with  the  aid  of  a 
loving  and  devoted  wife  he  made  his  way.  Had  he  been  less 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  family  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he 
would  probably  have  been  less  sanguine  in  the  investment  of  his 
earnings  for  their  welfare  and  more  successful  at  the  last.  The  only 
home  sorrow  of  Mark  Lemon’s  life  was  owing  to  the  comparative 
failure  in  the  world  of  his  eldest  son,  who,  during  a short  career  in 
India,  suffered  so  seriously  through  change  of  climate,  that  for  some 
years  he  had  been  disabled  from  any  great  physical  or  mental  effort. 
This,  however,  was  in  a measure  made  up  to  the  disappointed  father 
by  the  unity  and  affection  of  his  children  at  home ; and  latterly  he 
was  very  much  assisted  in  his  Fimch  and  other  correspondence  by 
his  youngest  son,  Harry  Lemon,  who  has  written  several  dramas 
which  are  full  of  promise. 

In  the  fields  not  far  from  Mark  Lemon’s  pretty  cottage  at  Crawley 
was  a small  farm-house,  where  the  editor  of  Funch  wrote  most  of  his 
atest  works. 

“ I find  it  difficult,”  he  said  to  me  one  day  during  a pleasant 
Sussex  ramble,  “ I find  it  difficult  settling  down  to  work  sometimes. 
It  seems  out  of  character,  an  old  boy  like  me  telling  love  stories.” 

“ Experience  gives  old  boys  an  advantage  over  young  ones,”  I said. 

“ But  the  young  fellows  have  enthusiasm  and  faith  ; for  that  matter 
I don’t  know  that  I have  lost  faith,  nor  sentiment  either ; but  I hurry 
over  love  scenes  as  if  I had  no  business  with  them.” 
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“ I don’t  think  you  do  yourself  justice.  Where  is  your  writing  box 
as  you  call  it  ?” 

“Over  yonder,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  outskirts  of  Crawley, 

“ and  I have  spent  some  happy  hours  there.  When  one  gets  fairly 
started,  scribbling  after  all  is  a pleasure.” 

“ Truly.  If  authors  are  rarely  rich  in  this  world’s  goods  they  have  ^ 
hours  of  happiness  which  riches  cannot  purchase. 

‘ There  is  a pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  none  but  poets  know.’  ” 

“ It  is  a blessed  dispensation,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “ I hope  I am 
not  getting  too  old  for  its  enjoyment.  Writing  does  not  come  easy 
to  me  now.  It  often  takes  me  an  hour  or  two  before  I can  work 
myself  up  to  it.  This  is  the  process.  A light  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
and  a steady  walk  to  the  little  cottage-farm  I told  you  of.  AVhen 
I get  there  I lock  up  my  room,  put  out  my  paper,  nib  my  pens,  ' 
and  get  all  in  order.  Then  I go  outside,  light  my  pipe,  wander  into 
the  farmyard,  look  at  the  cows,  or  the  pigs,  or  the  poultry,  or 
anything  else ; sit  on  a gate,  perhaps,  if  I can  balance  myself,  sni  ; 
the  local  perfumes  of  hay  and  straw,  and  presently  the  fit  comes  on  ; 1 

down  goes  the  pipe,  up  comes  the  pen,  and  aAvay  you  go.”  I 

I know  several  men  of  letters  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  | 
work  about  with  them  in  the  hope  of  doing  snatches  at  odd  times.  ‘ 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years  Mark  Lemon  always  had  an  un- 
finished novel  in  his  bag.  He  had  chambers  in  London  at  31, 
Bedford  Street,  where  he  wrote  occasionally.  If  his  bag  was  there 
you  might  be  sure  his  unfinished  novel  was  there  also ; if  you  saw  the 
bag  at  his  office  in  Bouverie  Street,  there  you  might  be  sure  was  his  i 
unfinished  novel ; if  you  encountered  him  in  the  train  on  his  way 
home,  there  you  would  see  his  bag,  and  in  it  you  might  safely  swear 
was  his  unfinished  novel.  You  would  be  equally  safe  in  saying  that  the 
story  never  grew  at  Bedford  Street,  nor  at  the  Fimch  office.  It  was 
in  that  plain  little  room  in  the  cottage-farm  where  the  old  man 
dreamed  himself  young  again,  until  the  failing  brain  and  the  tired 
hand  brought  him  back  to  the  sad  Reality. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  renewed  his  youth  in  Scotland  during  this 
pleasant  tour  of  which  I am  writing.  From  the  outset  he  had 
resolved  that  this  journey  should  be  one  of  pleasure.  We  had  no 
cares,  not  only  because  we  had  no  letters,  but  the  entertainment  was 
a financial  success  in  Scotland  before  it  began.  The  troup  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  and  they  were 
responsible  for  everything  except  stage  management.  Moreover,  the 
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Scotch  showed  a high  appreciation  of  Mark  Lemon,  both  as  a man 
and  an  actor,  and  everything  was  conducive  to  happiness.  There 
was  but  one  hitch,  and  this  was  soon  over.  “ I never  had  a happier 
time  ” was  Mark  Lemon’s  frequent  comment  on  the  day’s 
doings. 

On  Thursday  in  that  memorable  week  we  left  Edinburgh  for 
Greenock,  stopping  on  our  way  at  the  George  Hotel,  Glasgow,  where 
the  amateur  impresario  had  duly  ordered  an  early  dinner.  The 
Lemons  had  friends  waiting  to  see  them.  Leaving  them  to  take  sweet 
counsel  together.  Shallow  undertook  to  show  me  the  house  in  which 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  lived.  Shallow  was,  in  truth,  native  and  to  the 
manner  born,  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  my  remarks  upon  some 
of  the  incidents  which  forced  themselves  upon  our  attention  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Saltmarket.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  saw 
two  brutal  fights,  one  of  which  was  terminated  by  the  police,  only 
apparently  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  a drunken  rowdy  without  shoes 
or  stockings.  Naked  legs,  more  or  less  influenced  in  their  move- 
ments by  whisky,  were  common  enough  in  this  low  quarter  of  the 
town,  which  had  given  itself  up  to  dried  fish  and  whisky  shops.  But 
the  house  of  Rob  Roy’s  Lowland  cousin  seemed  to  hallow  the 
Saltmarket,  and  make  it  sacred  ground.  The  Wizard’s  touch  was 
upon  it.  Where,  indeed,  is  there  a spot  in  all  Scotland  which  is 
not  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 

It  was  in  the  locality  of  the  Saltmarket  that  we  concocted  a little 
pleasantry  to  accompany  the  luncheon  at  the  George.  In  one  of 
those  miscellaneous  shops  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  low  quarters 
of  our  big  towns,  we  saw  a collection  of  the  toy  buckets  which  belong 
to  children’s  parties  at  the  seaside.  Painted  upon  the  outside,  in 
particularly  obtrusive  letters,  were  sundry  Christian  names. 

“ Have  you  a bucket  with  ‘ Harry  ’ upon  it  ?”  asked  Shallow. 

“ Eh,  mon,  that  have  we,”  said  the  storekeeper. 

“ What  is  the  price  ?” 

“ Twopence.” 

“ I will  take  it.” 

“ How  much  for  this  little  figure  of  Punch  ?”  I asked. 

‘‘Saxpence,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

“ Wrap  one  up  for  me.” 

In  an  adjacent  shop  there  was  a store  of  jewellery,  such  as  would 
have  paid  a king’s  ransom,  if  golden  glow  and  crystal  glitter  might 
denote  intrinsic  value.  There  were  brooches,  rings,  bracelets,  neck- 
lets, lockets,  set  with  jewels  of  every  hue. 

“ Here  thou  mayest  lay  out  that  thousand  pounds  which  Ealstaff 
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will  pay  thee  back  anon,  Master  Shallow,”  I suggested,  in  Shallow’s 
own  vein. 

“ I know  not  how,  unless  I buy  the  entire  shop,”  said  Shallow, 
“ and  that  may  not  be  ; but  let  us  in,  and  see  these  Brummagem 
wares.” 

“ ’Tis  well  we  buy  some  sweet  trinket  for  Mistress  Quickly.” 

“Aye  marry,  well  said  i’  faith,”  Shallow  replies. 

A pair  of  ear-rings  set  with  emeralds,  a diamond  ring,  and  a brooch 
of  rubies  and  pearls,  were  our  united  purchases,  and  Shallow  paid 
elevenpence  for  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  collection. 

“At  dinner,  during  the  courses,  let  these  jewels  and  art  treasures 
come  in  ready  packed  and  directed  to  the  company,  eh.  Master 
Shallow?  Gifts  from  admirers  who  saw  them  play,  eh.  Master  Shallow?” 

“ Excellent,  i’  faith,”  responded  Shallow. 

“ Thou  art  a man  after  my  own  heart.  Master  Shallow,  and  wilt 
continue  if  thou’lt  only  forswear  long  pipes  and  live  in  some  fashion. 
We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Master  Shallow,  we  have 
seen  merry  times.” 

“That  we  have,  that  we  have,”  Shallow  rejoined,  always  up  in  his 
part,  “in  faith.  Sir  John,  we  have;  our  watchword  was  Hem!  boys  ! 
Come  let’s  to  dinner,  come  let’s  to  dinner.  O the  days  that  we  have 
seen  ! Come,  come.” 

And  we  “corned,”  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say. 

By  the  way.  Shallow  and  Bardolph  were  intimate  friends  of  the 
deceased  humourist,  and  Shallow  imitated  the  famous  American’s 
style  very  successfully ; so  that  occasionally  we  had  a strange  admix- 
ture of  Ward  and  Shakespeare.  For  example,  in  the  Saltmarket, 
Shallow  having  unintentionally  run  upon  a dram-drinker  with  the 
usual  bare  legs,  said  dram-drinker  offered  to  fight  the  amateur  actor. 
“No,  my  friend,”  said  Shallow,  “I  am  not  a fightist,  but  I can 
apologise  ;”  and  he  did,  with  mock  professions  of  abject  sorrow, 
which  the  dram-drinker  neither  seemed  to  understand  nor  appreciate. 
“ Hoot,  mon,  ye’re  just  daft  I ken,  its  nae  good  hammering  a feuil.” 
“ By  the  mass  no,  i’  faith,”  said  Shallow,  “ you  had  better  let  me 
went.”  And  thus  did  he. 

After  the  first  course  of  our  early  dinner,  there  arrived  a mysterious 
but  imposing  looking  parcel,  directed  to  “ H.  L.  Bardolph,  from  an 
admirer  who  desires  to  give  expression  to  her  pleasure  by  a little 
present.”  Shallow  crumbled  his  bread,  and  looked  thoughtful. 
Mistress  Quickly  was  silent  and  anxious.  Bardolph  seized  a knife, 
and  began  to  open  the  parcel.  Falstaff  commanded  that  the  banquet 
should  proceed.  Bardolph,  after  much  exercise  of  his  knife  and  his 
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patience,  came  upon  the  little  tin  bucket,  inscribed  “ Harry,”  to  his 
intense  disgust  and  the  general  merriment. 

“ That’s  Shallow  !”  said  Harry. 

“ What  is  ?”  was  the  response,  “ it  is  anything  but  shallow.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a deep,  roomy  bucket.” 

“ Thou  honeysuckle  villain,”  exclaims  Bardolph,  “thou  Fustilarian, 
an  I be  not  the  death  of  thee  I’m  a poulterer’s  hare  or  a stock  fish.” 

“ Go  to,”  says  Falstaff,  “ here  be  other  fish,  aye  and  ready  fried. 
Now,  by  my  lady,  this  is  a merry  feast  most  sweet  impresario.” 

And  so  it  was.  I call  to  mind  few  merrier.  Ere  the  fish  was 
removed  there  came  in  three  separate  parcels  of  jewellery  for  Mistress 
Quickly,  “ Real  jewels,”  said  the  lady,  “aye,  she  was  sure  of  it;” 
and  she  carried  the  joke  further,  to  Shallow’s  annoyance,  by  wearing 
the  Brummagem  trinkets  with  her  Sunday  things  on  the  “ Sahbath 
ye  ken.”  The  feast  was  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  that  little 
figure  of  Punch  which  came  from  the  Saltmarket,  and  Mark  Lemon 
vowed  it  was  an  excellent  model  and  one  which  he  should  treasure. 

“You  remember  that  horse  mounted  with  a figure  of  Punch — 
it  stands  on  my  mantel-shelf  in  Bouverie  Street  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That  was  one  of  the  figures  in  a grand  procession  modelled 
and  sent  from  Germany  years  ago,  illustrating  the  imaginary  in- 
stallation of  Mr.  Punch  as  a doctor  of  philosophy.  There  is  a 
diploma  hanging  by  it  in  which  Punch  is  officially  and  legally  set 
forth  as  Doctor  Punch.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Bardolph,  “ the  Scotch  gentleman,  who  made  that 
joke,  very  much  admired  the  equestrian  Punch.  I shall  never  forget 
that  fellow.  The  governor  you  know  very  seldom  uses  anything 
from  outsiders,  not  that  he  doesn’t  wish  to  do  so,  but  because  no 
good  jokes  come  from  outsiders.  However  something,  I forget  what 
it  was,  came  from  Edinburgh ; I think  it  made  two  lines ; it  was 
nothing  particular.  One  day  the  author  presented  himself  You 
know  how  obliging  the  governor  is.  Well ; he  saw  this  gentleman 
from  Scotland,  who  unfolded  his  business,  which  was  to  receive  his 
money  for  the  joke.  The  governor  smiled,  said  he  would  see  to  it, 
and  told  the  jokist  to  call  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  passed  a little 
account  for  him  for  a guinea  and  left  it  with  me.  It  was  not  worth 
a guinea,  I remember  the  joke  in  question.  Pimch  does  not  pay 
me  on  that  liberal  scale.  I presented  the  memorandum  to  the 
gentleman  when  he  called.  ‘A guinea,’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Hoot,  mon, 
what  gude  is  that  ? I’ve  taen  a week’s  holiday  and  come  all  the 
way  from  Edinboro’  on  the  faith  o’  the  money  I’d  get  from  ye.’  It 
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was  true.  How  much  he  expected  I can’t  say,  but  he  expected  it 
would  pay  for  his  week’s  holiday.” 

While  we  were  talking  some  bona  fide  presents  really  did  arrive. 
They  were  received  with  great  suspicion,  but  Bardolph’s  triumph 
was  complete  when  he  found  himself  proprietor  of  a handsome 
Scotch  bonnet  with  silver  mounting  and  ostrich  feather.  Shallow 
received  a similar  compliment,  and  soon  afterwards  these  distinguished 
members  of  the  company  donned  their  new  head-gear.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  their  right  to  wear  the  feathers,  but  the 
authority  was  disposed  of  by  the  summary  process  of  ignoring  it,  and 
Bardolph  declared  himself  at  once  “ a chieftain  to  the  Highlands 
bound.”  Shallow  wrapped  an  imaginary  plaid  about  his  shoulders, 
and  defied  criticism,  though  he  looked  anything  but  dignified  in  his 
bonnet.  You  need  broad  shoulders  and  a stalwart  form  to  carry  a 
full-sized  Scotch  bonnet  with  dignity.  Shallow  was  not  “ thiswise,”  as 
he  would  have  said,  but  otherwise,  and  he  had  a cockney  habit  of 
sticking  his  hat  on  one  side.  This  is  very  laudable  and  characteristic 
perhaps  after  an  evening  at  Evans’s,  but  a Scotch  bonnet  worn 
awry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  Glasgow  too,  does  not  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Greenock ; what  we  could  see  of  it  by 
the  dim  light  of  gas,  and  through  the  somewhat  opaque  atmosphere 
of  a Scotch  mist,  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The  Tontine,  however, 
had  a warm  reception  for  us. 

This  is  a very  nice  bedroom — it  will  do  capitally,”  I said  to  the 
waiter  who  carried  in  my  rugs.  He  was  a wiry,  cunning,  clever- 
looking  fellow,  with  something  of  the  Flintwich  twist  in  his 
manner. 

“ Aye,  it’s  all  reight.  Ye’ll  find  everything  gude  in  this  hoose,”  he 
said,  unstrapping  my  luggage.  Then  screwing  his  head  round  at  me, 
he  added,  “ But  ye’ll  hae  to  pay  for  it.” 

With  which  suggestive  remark  he  left  me. 

My  first  desire  in  Greenock  was  to  see  a London  paper.  I found 
out  a newsagent  close  by  the  hotel. 

“ Have  you  The  Times 

The  man  looked  at  me  vacantly. 

Or  The  Standai'd 

No  reply. 

‘‘  The  Telegraph  I next  suggested. 

“ The  Greenock  Telegraphy  yes,”  said  the  man,  handing  me  the  local 
paper. 

“ No,  I want  a London  daily.” 
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“ Ye’ll  get  none  in  Greenock,”  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
“ ye’ll  get  nae  London  dailaies  in  Greenock : we  dinna  tak 
’em.” 

On  further  inquiry,  I found  that  Punch  and  The  Illustrated  London 
News  were  the  only  papers  to  be  had  in  Greenock. 

I encountered  Shallow  leaving  a barber’s  shop, 

“ Been  to  get  soap,”  he  said,  “always  something  lost.  The  Prince 
is  in  a terrible  way — ^just  beginning  to  dress  and  no  soap. 
Volunteered  to  get  some.  Fine  specimen  of  the  native,  the  shop- 
man, ‘Are  ye  gaeing  to  see  this  Faelstoff?’  he  asks  me.  ‘lam, 
sir,’  says  I.  ‘ I’d  like  tae  be  gaeing  myself,’  he  replies  thoughtfully  ; 
adding,  as  a finale,  ‘ Aye  mon,  there  mun  be  summat  in  this 
Shakespeare,  or  he  wouldna  a lasted  sae  lang.’  ” 

I accompanied  Shallow  to  the  hall,  a fine  building  recently  erected. 
The  Prince  was  grateful  to  Shallow  for  the  soap.  Hal  was  most 
fastidious  over  his  toilette.  He  made  up  the  Prince  admirably, 
looked  every  inch  a Prince,  though  he  confided  to  me,  even  in  his 
regal  habit,  that  he  had  had  a splendid  offer  to  go  back  into  the  tea- 
trade,  and  thought  he  should  do  it.  This  mixture  of  romance  and 
trade,  of  worldly  prospects  and  stage  tinsel,  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
incongruous.  Imagine  Prince  Hal  in  the  tea-trade.  It  would  have 
been  far  easier  to  regard  my  friend  as  a Prince  indeed,  than  to 
have  turned  him  into  a commercial ; for  he  was  a fine,  athletic 
gentleman,  with  a bright  eye  and  a commanding  manner.  Presently 
I found  him  fencing  with  Poins,  who,  in  this  tour,  doubled 
that  character  with  the  Chief  Justice.  Our  porter  was  in  great 
trouble.  Everything  was  all  right,  he  said,  but  he  had  lost  his  mate. 
He  had  barely  confided  his  woes  to  me  when  his  mate  appeared.  His 
mite  would  have  been  a better  term,  though  the  young  gent' email 
was  an  important  member  of  the  company.  He  stood  about  three 
feet  in  his  shoes,  and  played  the  page.  It  was  one  of  the  mmst 
interesting  scenes  in  the  entertainment  which  opened  with  Falstaff 
and  his  page.  “ Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  ?”  Our 
porter  (who,  by  the  way,  used  to  “ go  on  ” as  an  apparitor)  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost  his  mite,  of  whom  he  took 
quite  a motherly  care  during  our  travels. 

The  play  went  off  admirably.  During  his  long  “wait,”  Shallow 
had  a serious  conversation  with  my  crooked  friend  the  waiter,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  unearthing  of  as  fine  a bottle  of  port  wine  as 
could  be  desired.  Falstaff  pronounced  it  perfection. 

“ Hoiv  old  ? ” said  the  waiter  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Bardolph. 
“ How  old,  did  ye  say?  Weel,  this  hoose  has  been  in  the  trade  a 
VOL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  F F 
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hundred  year,  and  I dinna  ken  when  they  laid  this  wine  doon 
ye  see.”  | 

Our  actors’  supper  that  night  was  a very  pleasant  entertainment ; ! 

the  comforts  of  a cozy  fire  and  smoking  dishes  being  enhanced  by 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  without.  Mr. 
Henry  Johnston,  the  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Athenseum,  who  had  * 
charge  of  the  show  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  joined  us,  and 
Falstaff  was  in  high  spirits. 

“ This  is  a better  supper  than  old used  to  give  the  actors  at 

in  my  early  days,”  he  said  by-and-by.  “ It  was  an  actors’ 

hostelrie,  and  once  a week  tliey  had  a tripe  supper ; the  host,  a 
humourous  fellow  in  his  way,  presiding.  Some  of  the  actors  got 
tired  of  this  plain  fare,  and  one  of  them  suggested  a change  in  the 
mc?m.  ‘ By  all  means,’  said  the  host,  and  at  the  following  meeting  ' 
the  actors  and  a few  friends  were  present,  m3^self  amongst  the  number.  ; 
Ushered  into  the  dining-room,  there  were  great  demonstrations  of  ' 

preparation.  The  host  sat  in  state  on  a raised  seat  at  the  further 
end  of  the  table ; by  his  side  stood  a servitor  holding  a herald’s 
ti'Limpet.  The  table  was  thick  with  covered  dishes.  When  we  were 
all  seated  the  herald  blew  a flourish  and  the  host  in  a loud  voice 
said,  ^Remove  the  covers,  let  the  repast  begin.’  There  were  meats 
of  all  kinds,  birds,  chickens,  game,  tarts,  fruits,  everything  we 
could  think  of ; but  they  were  the  contents  of  a child’s  toy-box, — 
wooden  meats,  wooden  birds,  painted  grapes,  painted  apples.  A cry 
of  disgust,  mingled  with  shouts  of  laughter,  greeted  this  satire  upon  ! 
the  actors’  desire  for  luxuries.  At  the  first  burst  of  surprise,  old 

in  his  loudest  voice  cried,  ‘Jem,  bring  in  the  tripe.’  The 

wooden  viands  seemed  to  have  whetted  the  general  appetite,  and  we  | 
had  a very  jovial  evening.  It  was  the  host’s  fancy  to  play  the  part 
of  a king.  At  a certain  hour  the  club  broke  up ; the  time  of 
departure  being  proclaimed  by  the  entrance  of  a page  who  bore 
upon  a velvet  cushion  a very  large  key,  which  he  presented  on  his 
knees.  ‘Her  Majesty,  my  Queen,’ then  said  the  host,  addressing 
the  actors,  ‘has  graciously  sent  me  the  castle  key.  Farewell !’  And 
so  the  club  broke  up.” 

Talking  of  actors,  Falstaff  told  us  how  he  and  Leech  had 
discovered  Robson  acting  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  where 
they  had  looked  in  having  an  eye  to  some  particular  bit  of  character. 
They  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  stranger’s  performance,  | 
and  this,  I believe,  led  to  his  being  engaged  at  a respectable  theatre 
in  town.  It  was  very  rarely  that  Mark  Lemon  spoke  of  his  colleagues 
on  Punch  before  strangers,  but  the  conversation  this  evening  turning 
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upon  something  in  which  Shirley  Brooks’s  name  was  memtioned,  he 
said,  with  enthusiasm,  “Shirley’s  is  the  most  graceful  pen  in  Lon- 
don.” Mark  Lemon  was  peculiarly  unselfish  in  criticism.  He 
seemed  to  delight  in  discovering  excellencies  in  the  works  of  others. 
A naturally  kind  nature  had  been  influenced  by  the  editorial  watch- 
fulness for  talent.  He  was  continually  on  the  look  out  for  genius. 
If,  however,  he  was  slow  to  condemn,  he  was  very  emphatic  and 
hearty  where  he  did  condemn.  His  admiration  of  the  elder  Kean, 
and  his  contempt  for  the  younger  as  an  actor,  stood  out  in  remarkable 
contrast.  But  Mark  Lemon  had  stronger  likes  than  dislikes.  This 
moral  balance  was  of  immense  benefit  to  Punch  in  the  early  days 
when  it  was  building  up  its  reputation.  Against  anything  like 
humbug  he  was  a stout  and  persistent  opponent.  Spiritualism,  for 
example,  was  a form  of  humbug  which  he  detested.  J ust  at  the  time 
when  Punch  was  particularly  fierce  in  its  denunciations  of  spiritualism 
I had  chambers  in  Bedford  Street  on  the  same  floor  as  Mark  Lemon’s 
rooms.  One  morning,  before  breakfast,  Mr.  Llome,  the  apostle  of 
spiritualism  (and  a very  agreeable  and  pleasant  gentleman,  apart 
from  his  peculiar  power,  of  which  I know  nothing),  called  upon  me. 
He  was  in  my  room  when  Mark  Lemon  entered  in  his  dressing-gown, 
anxious  to  give  me  some  news  which  he  had  received  that  morning 
by  letter.  I felt  myself  in  an  “awkward  fix.”  I did  not  introduce 
the  gentlemen.  They  bowed  to  each  other,  Mark  Lemon  in  his 
courtly  genial  fashion.  After  an  awkward  pause  Mark  Lemon 
retired. 

“Who  was  that  polite  and  kind-looking  old  gentleman?”  Home 
asked. 

“ Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch I said. 

“ Good  heavens  !”  exclaimed  Home.  “ I could  not  have  believed  it” 

Presently  I breakfasted  with  Mark  Lemon. 

“Who  is  your  friend  ?”  he  asked  casually. 

“What  do  you  think  of  his  appearance?”  I asked. 

“ O,  a decent  fellow  enough  ; why  did  you  not  introduce  him  ? ” 

“ It  was  Home,  the  Spiritualist,”  I said. 

“ Humph,  can’t  compliment  you  on  the  society  you  keep.  Lee 
takes  an  interest  in  spiritualism,  he  would  like  to  know  Home,  I 
dare  say.  One  of  our  fellows  can  do  all  those  tricks  of  the  table 
and  the  guitar  business.” 

’ Punch  has  been  very  hard  upon  Home,”  I said. 

“ If  he  likes  to  name  a day  and  come  to  Bouverie  Street,  I will 
■ undertake  to  find  him  a fair  and  liberal  committee  ; and,  if  we  fail  to 
see  through  his  tricks,  Punch  shall  recant.  There  !” 
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Death  enhances  in  interest  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  who 
filled  so  important  a place  in  the  society  of  letters  as  ]\Iark  Lemon. 
It  is  often  the  more  minute  incidents  in  a man’s  life  that  are  most 
indicative  of  character.  The  world  is  naturally  and  laudably  curious 
to  learn  how  its  leading  men  carry  themselves  in  daily  life,  and 
what  they  say  and  think  behind  the  scenes  of  their  public  position. 
Terence  advises  the  student  to  consult  the  lives  of  other  men  as  he 
would  a looking-glass,  and  from  thence  to  fetch  examples  for  his  own 
imitation.  In  holding  up  the  biographical  min'or,  it  is  a delicate  and 
difficult  duty  to  weigh  what  may  be  fairly  considered  private  con- 
versations and  opinions.  I have  to  thank  my  friends  in  the  press  for 
accepting  these  papers  as  discreet  and  entertaining  so  far.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  does  not  increase 
your  esteem  for  a public  man.  His  character  is  often  improved 
when  you  are  left  to  fill  up  the  portrait  from  imagination  and  by  the 
help  of  his  works.  This  was  not  so  with  Mark  Lemon.  To  know 
him  intimately  was  to  esteem  him  the  more  ; and  it  is  in  this  nobility 
of  character  that  lies  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  telling  his  story. 
When  it  comes  to  be  done  from  the  beginning,  his  biographer  will  do 
well  to  make  it  a perfect  history.  “ A life  that  is  worth  writing  at  all 
is  worth  writing  minutely.” 

Joseph  Hatton. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


Among  the  Insurance  Offices. 


ANY  years  ago,  when  a boy  engaged  in  a merchant’s 
office,  where  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  detained 
generally  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I 
used  to  gaze  wistfully  at  the  shutters  of  the  insurance 
companies  descending  slowly  and  determinedly  at  four  p.m.  It  was 
my  mid-day— my  early  afternoon, — when  the  lucky  clerks  of  the 
different  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  establishments  issued  smiling  from 
their  lofty  portals,  sneering,  as  I thought,  upon  me,  as  if  they 
read  in  my  perspiring  visage  that  I had  to  return  for  some  hours 
to  the  dingy  second-floor  of  my  principal  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  there 
to  strain  my  youthful  biceps  at  the  copying-press,  and  imbibe  a 
pleasant  tonic  in  the  process  of  sticking  postage  stamps  on  letters  by 
the  hundred. 

I used  to  wonder,  with  awe  in  my  heart,  by  what  means  young  men 
contrived  to  get  themselves  elected  to  insurance  clerkships  : whether 
they  must  necessarily  be  sons  or  nephews  of  the  directors ; whether 
they  were  nearly  related  to  the  large  customers ; or  whether,  as  in 
the  civil  service,  they  were  subjected  to  terrible  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  compelled  to  answer  all  manner  of  brain-racking  questions 
having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  duties  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  required  of  them. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  thrill  of  joy  that  shot  through  my  aspiring 
bosom  when  an  uncle  of  mine  informed  me,  after  a good  deal  of 
preliminary  coughing,  necessary  (as  he  thought)  to  the  importance  of 
his  disclosure,  that  he  had  by  dint  of  much  perseverance  succeeded 
in  securing  me  an  appointment  to  a vacancy  in  a certain  insurance 
office.  How  my  worthy  uncle  procured  me  the  enviable  distinction 
I know  not.  He  was  neither  a director,  nor  a policy-holder  to  any 
extent  that  I am  aware  of.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  got  it  for  me 
somehow,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  means  used  so  that 
the  end  was  agreeable  to  me. 

The  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time  have  not 
effaced  from  my  recollection  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  manager, 
long  gone  to  his  last  resting-place.  His  dignity  nearly  overwhelmed 
me,  affecting  particularly  my  weakly  knees.  His  magnificent  head, 
highly  polished,  and  all  over  benevolent  bumps,  like  Mr.  Casby’s, 
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with  a fringe  of  snowy  hair  around  it ; the  sonorous  voice  flowing  ex 
ore  rotunda^  and  causing  his  language  to  sound  more  like  ancient 
Greek  than  commonplace  English  ; all  these  are  but  as  of  yesterday, 
remaining  stamped  upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory  as  indelibly  as 
the  word  “ Calais  ” was  said  to  be  upon  the  heart  of  Queen  Mary. 
He  was  not  Casby,  the  collector  of  weekly  rents,  but  Casby,  the 
Manager  : Casby  apotheosized  ! 

In  my  experience  I have  noted  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  life  of 
the  insurance  official  appears  a wonderfully  easy  one,  gliding  along  like 
unto  some  quiet  stream  flowing  deep  in  a lonely  valley  and  far  away 
from  the  turbulent  ocean.  But  the  uninitiated  are  wrong,  as  the 
uninitiated  usually  are,  and  little  know  the  responsibility  and  wearing 
anxiety  of  a man  placed  beneath  the  jealous  eyes  of  a number  of 
directors  who,  though  they  interfere  little  with  him  if  matters  go 
well,  harass  him  terribly  should  unlooked-for  disaster  befall  the 
Company. 

Thus  it  is  sweetly  pleasant  to  have  to  inform  your  board  that  the 
cholera  has  been  making  sad  havoc  among  your  most  robust  policy- 
holders ; that  Yokohama  or  Constantinople  have  been  nearly  burned 
down  ; or  that  a P.  and  O.  steamer  upon  which  you  are  holding 
;^2o,ooo  or  ;^3o,ooo — certain  to  arrive  ! — has  unfortunately  struck 
upon  a rock  (of  which  nobody  was  aware)  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  gone 
to  the  bottom  without  hope  of  salvage. 

If  the  actuary,  manager,  or  underwriter  had  only  the  fair  wear  and 
tear  of  nature  to  contend  with  things  would  not  be  so  bad.  It  is  the 
shameful  amount  of  swindling  going  on — not  perhaps  so  much  in  life — 
for  that  is  too  awful  to  be  lightly  played  with — but  in  fire  and  marine, 
which  deprives  the  shareholders  of  their  legitimate  profits,  and  by 
causing  losses  to  exceed  what  they  should  do  in  the  regular  way, 
forces  the  honest  customer  to  pay  for  the  dishonest. 

A well-authenticated  case  is  reported  to  have  happened  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  where  a man,  having  heavily  insured  the 
life  of  his  wife,  she  so  well  simulated  death  as  to  deceive  the  most 
learned  doctors — unless  they  were  bribed  to  blindness  ; and  a writer, 
well  known  several  years  ago  as  a contributor  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  under  the  iioin  de  plume  of  Janus  Weathercock, 
became  notorious  as  the  slayer,  by  poison,  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  that  he  might  procure  the  large  sums  he  had  insured  upon 
their  lives.  Charles  Lamb  has  alluded  to  him  as  “ kind,  light-hearted 
Janus  Weathercock;”  but  the  great  essayist  little  thought  that  the 
heart  he  deemed  gay  and  light  belonged  to  a forger  and  a murderer ! 

A curious  kind  of  insurance  originated  concerning  the  Chevalier 
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D’Eon  when  he  was  in  England.  His  sex  appears  to  have  become 
the  subject  of  doubt,  and  it  was  decided  that  policies  should  be 
effected  as  to  this  point  at  a premium,  I believe,  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
a hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  should  he  be  proved  to  be  a woman. 
Business  was  transacted  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  coming  to  the  ear  of  the  chevalier,  he  advertised  that  on  a 
particular  day  he  would  make  his  appearance  at  a certain  City  coffee- 
house and  satisfy  all  concerned.  The  matter  came,  however,  to  an 
abrupt  termination  when  the  chevalier,  true  to  time,  arrived  at  the 
appointed  place  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  a French  officer,  and 
challenged  any  one  to  disprove  with  sword  or  cudgel  his  right  to  the 
dress  he  wore. 

A favourite  mode  of  insurance  was  that  of  fortresses  which  were 
under  siege,  and  the  chances  of  the  holding  out  or  surrendering  them 
within  a certain  time  were  betted  for  and  against  in  the  most  reckless 
way ; until  at  last  Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  the  community 
of  such  a state  of  things,  put  a stop  after  a while  to  the  effecting  of 
policies,  where  no  legal  interest  existed,  under  severe  penalties.  I 
may  mention  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  gambling  still  goes  on 
to  a great  extent  at  the  present  day  in  marine  insurance,  where  sums 
are  effected  with  certain  underwriters  by  speculators  on  ships  which 
they  believe  will  come  to  grief,  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  interest,  no  further  questions 
to  be  asked  or  documents  demanded. 

It  must  not,  however,  for  a moment  be  imagined  that  life  offices 
stand  alone  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  made  the  objects,  and 
far  too  frequently  also  the  victims,  of  designing  villany. 

The  fire  offices,  from  the  great  difficulty  necessarily  experienced  in 
proving  incendiarism  and  the  fear  they  have  of  gaining  a name  for 
being  litigious  and  illiberal,  naturally  lay  themselves  open  to 
becoming  the  prey  of  numerous  scoundrels  who  look  upon  the 
companies’  funds  as  a prolific  source  whence  to  extract  “ the  needful  ” 
in  a moment  of  urgent  pecuniary  pressure.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  fill 
that  convenient  receptacle  of  every  house — the  cupboard  under  the 
stairs,  or  in  a shop  the  vacuum  beneath  the  counter — with  paper, 
shavings,  and  straw ; so  easy  to  spill  (accidentally,  of  course)  a can  of 
paraffin  over  this  accumulation  of  rubbish ; so  easy,  nay,  so  generous, 
to  give  the  servant  (should  the  insurer  possess  one)  a holiday  to  see 
her  friends  ; so  pleasant  for  the  said  insurer  to  take  his  wife  and 
family — we  all  like  a little  recreation  sometimes — to  the  nearest 
theatre  or  music-hall ; whence  they  are  suddenly  called  by  a messenger, 
who  brings  the  terrible  news  that  their  home  is  burning ; it  being  a 
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remarkable  fact  that  in  all  suspicious  fires  the  family  have  generally 
been  absent  at  the  play. 

But  the  more  artful  incendiary  goes  farther  than  this.  I recollect  a 
case  where  a certain  gentleman,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  at  the 
theatre  under  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  and  had  in  all 
instances  received  liberal  payment  from  the  insurance  companies  he 
had  honoured  with  his  patronage,  thought  it  would  be  a grand  feature 
in  his  favour  and  give  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  catastrophe  if  he  remained  in  the  house  until  the  fire-escape, 
stationed  only  a few  doors  oft',  should  be  brought  up  and  he  be 
rescued  from  his  critical  situation.  My  friend,  however,  reckoned 
without  his  host,  for  on  the  eventful  night  the  man  having  charge  of 
the  escape  was  called  into  the  country  to  visit  a relative,  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and,  unfortunatel}^,  carried  the  key  of  the  stable  with  him ; 
the  consequence  being  that  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  was  nearly 
suftbeated  before  he  could  be  got  down  from  his  window  in  the  second 
floor.  Who  could  for  a moment  doubt  the  integrity  of  this  insurer 
when  he  applied  for  compensation?  What  dozen  of  enlightened 
British  jurymen  could  dream  of  convicting  a prisoner  who  had  barely 
got  off  with  his  life  ? Such  jurymen  do  not  exist,  and  so  the  checpie, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was  speedily  forthcoming. 

It  is  the  custom  with  Offices  to  keep  a vratch  upon  premises  in 
which  a fire  has  happened  until  the  settlement  of  the  loss  ; and,  in 
disputed  matters,  the  debris  is  very  often  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  finding,  if  possible,  remains  of  the  stock  that  may  be  stated  to 
have  previously  existed.  Thus,  for  instance,  I remember  a good 
story  of  a large  Company  having  resisted  the  claim  of  a tailor  who, 
among  other  items,  demanded  a considerable  sum  for  trousers  (he 
had,  he  said,  an  army  contract  on  hand)  which  he  alleged  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  fire  ; the  reason  for  resisting  being  that 
scarcely  a button,  without  which  the  “unmentionables  ” could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  perfect,  was  to  be  found  in  the  rubbish ; 
and  brass  buttons  do  not,  in  a fire,  easily  vanish  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  Two  men  were  therefore  secretly  set  to  work  in  the 
tailor’s  shop  (of  which  the  roof  had  been  destroyed)  in  order 
carefully  to  sift  and  analyse  the  remains  ; and,  while  they  were  thus 
engaged,  a wonderful  shower  of  new  brass  buttons  came  flying 
unexpectedly  over  the  wall.  This,  as  may  be  supposed  was  damning 
evidence  against  the  claimant,  whose  counsel  however  perpetrated  a 
joke  as  a set  off  to  a bad  cause  by  replying,  when  called  upon  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  he  could  not  explain 
the  arrival  of  the  buttons  “ i^n/ess,  indeed.,  they  came  07i  their  shanks!" 
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As  far  as  regards  the  Marine  Offices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  swindled  to  an  enormous  extent ; there  being  several  owners 
whose  reputation  for  losing  ships  has  become  so  notorious  that  no 
underwriter  will  accept  one  of  their  vessels  knowingly  at  any 
premium.  The  field  here  offered  is  so  vast,  and  the  chances  of 
detection  so  minute,  that  the  wilful  destruction  of  ships  is  carried  on 
almost  with  impunity.  Sometimes,  however,  a long  career  of  villany 
is  suddenly  brought  to  a well-meidted  close,  as  in  the  C3.se  of  the 
Severn^  in  which  owner,  captain,  mate,  broker,  and  broker’s  clerk, 
each  came  in  for  a long  term  of  penal  servitude. 

The  herring  case,  which  was  tried  not  long  ago,  was  a very  interest- 
ing one,  and  amusing,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated  to  what  lengths  of 
impudence  the  fraternity  will  go.  After  having  insured  his  usual 
cargo  of  Yarmouth  bloaters,  Mr.  Browm  was  one  day  found  alone  in 
an  open  boat  in  the  Channel  by  some  fishermen,  to  whom  he  told  the 
tale  that  his  cutter  had  been  run  down  and  sunk,  his  crew  drowned, 
and  only  himself  saved.  The  underwriters  pitied  the  poor  fellow, 
and  handed  him  the  amount  of  his  claim.  Mr.  Brown  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  and  was,  of  course,  encouraged  to  proceed.  He  had 
found  a gold  mine,  and  determined  to  work  it.  Again  he  insured  his 
bloaters  by  a certain  smack  to  France,  and  was  concluded  to  have 
sailed  at  once.  A day  or  two  afterwards  he  reported  himself,  wuth 
his  man  Friday,  to  Lloyd's  Agent  at  Margate,  stating  that  his  vessel 
had  been  lost  at  sea,  and  that  he  had  just  then  been  landed  on  the 
jetty  by  some  French  fishermen.  But  the  Nemesis  was  at  hand. 
The  Office,  on  making  inquiries,  found  that  the  smack  stated  to  have 
sailed  with  the  herrings  had  never  existed,  that  Brown  and  his  man 
had  been  seen  at  Gravesend  when  they  should  have  been  in  the 
Channel  j and  it  was  thus  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  sharper’s 
career  by  procuring  him  a long  period  of  incarceration. 

Those  missing  ships,  wha,t  a terrible  fate  is  theirs ; leaving  the 
different  ports — the  sailors,  with  yearning  hearts,  regretting  the  dear 
ones  they  have  left  behind,  or  looking  forward  to  those  at  home  they 
tmst  soon  to  see — to  sink  in  some  distant  ocean  spot,  none  living  to 
tell  the  sad  tidings.  Many  of  them,  I fear,  are  missing  merely  in 
name — being  rechristened  and  sold  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
globe,  owner  and  captain  pocketting  a handsome  sum  by  the 
transaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  occasional  bringing  to 
light  of  these  practices  must  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  underwriters 
to  their  own  interests,  and  cause  them  to  inquire  more  carefully  into 
and  resist  all  suspicious  claims,  so  as  to  render  attempts  at  imposition 
and  fraud  more  dangerous  than  they  are  at  present. 
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It  is  a source  of  great  regTet  to  thinking  people  that  the  British 
public  should  be  so  easily  led  away  by  a dazzling  prospectus,  on 
which,  among  the  list  of  directors,  important  names  figure,  without 
making  sufficient,  if  any,  inquiries,  or  carefully  considering  what  they 
are  about  to  do  before  reposing  their  confidence  in  certain  Insurance 
Offices.  A noble  lord  as  chairman,  and  half  a dozen  highly  credited 
names — there  are  many  Smiths  besides  the  banker ! — are  quite 
sufficient  at  once  to  procure  a roaring  trade  from  customers  too  heed- 
less to  ask  for  further  particulars.  A capital  of  a million  sounds 
indeed  imposing,  but  yet  not  a farthing  of  it  may  have  been  paid  up, 
not  a share  subscribed.  Promoters  of  companies  well  know  the  value 
of  a good  name,  and  will  spare  no  endeavour  to  secure  a Barclay  or 
a Martin,  never  caring  whether  they  be  related  or  not  to  the  princes 
of  Lombard  Street ; and  peers  are  often  easily  caught  by  the  bait  held 
out  to  them— “ Nothing  to  do  you  know,  my  lord  ; 600/.  a year  just 
to  attend  the  board,  and  sign  your  name  a few  times.”  The  noble- 
man once  safely  brought  to  land,  the  Triton  fairly  secured,  the 
minnows  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  so  grand  to  put  your 
civic  calves  under  the  same  mahogany  as  his  lordship,  even  if 
the  mahogany  be  only  a board-room  table. 

Then  the  magnificent  buildings,  with  the  elaborate  external  carv- 
ings, and  the  internal  splendour ; the  massive  cabinet  work,  the  clean 
paint,  the  metal,  the  Turkey  carpets ; all  help  to  form  the  spider’s 
web  into  which  the  poor  flies  are  too  often  allured  to  their  ultimate 
disaster.  But  the  flies  should  beware,  and  not  take  everything  they 
see  and  hear  for  granted.  It  is  so  easy  now-a-days,  with  a little 
trouble,  to  find  out  all  about  every  thing  and  every  body  : and,  after 
the  constantly  recurring  exposures,  people  should  surely  begin  to 
discover  that  a handsome  edifice,  with  plenty  of  mahogany,  and  an 
abundance  of  brass  fittings,  with  the  inevitable  messenger  in  con- 
spicuous livery,  are  no  more  a guarantee  of  security  and  respectability 
than  stone  walls  a prison  make,  or  iron  bars  a cage. 

Most  people  remember  the  Anglo-Bengalee  Disinterested  Loan 
and  Life  Assurance  Company,  and  most  people  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  illustrious  Mr.  Montague  Tigg — or,  rather,  Tigg  Montague, 
Esquire, — its  originator  ; and  most  people  have  laughed  heartily  over 
the  pages  treating  thereof.  Alas  ! I grieve  to  say  it,  the  Anglo- 
Bengalese  is  no  joke,  but  a sad  reality^,  and  has  its  prototype  amongst 
us  ; and  of  Tigg  Montagues  there  are  plenty, — wary  fellows,  keen  as 
the  hawk,  who  well  know  how  to  make  a comfortable  living  out  of 
other  folk’s  credulity,  and  yet  steer  clear  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Let 
us  trust  that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  distant. 
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The  idea  of  the  Anglo-Bengalee  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
doings  of  the  Independent  and  West  Middlesex  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance  Company ; or,  as  it  was  at  the  time  facetiously  termed, 
the  West  Diddlesex.  This  association,  one  of  the  greatest  swindles 
of  modern  times,  was  started  in  1836  by  a shoemaker,  a footman, 
and  an  errand  boy.  Scarcely  a banker,  brewer,  or  merchant  was 
there  whose  patronymic  was  not  made  use  of  by  those  rascals  in 
concocting  their  list  of  directors ; and  the  trade  they  carried  on  in 
insurances  and  the  granting  of  annuities  was,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  and  large  rate  of  interest  they  offered,  something  unpre- 
cedented. The  immense  sums  of  money  paid  into  their  coffers 
(they  kept  their  account  at  the  Bank  of  England)  were  squandered 
in  dinners  and  drinking ; their  office  in  Baker  Street  was  the  scene 
of  grand  parties  and  musical  soirees  ; their  wines  were  exquisite  ; their 
cook  an  artist.  They  “ carried  on  ” for  a long  time,  their  stock  of 
impudence  never  failing  them.  The  standing  toast  at  their  feasts 
was — 

“ An  honest  man ’s  the  noblest  work  of  God  !” 

The  bubble  burst  however  at  last,  through  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie  of  the  Scottish  Reformers'  Gazette^ 
who,  notwithstanding  the  actions  brought  against  him  by  the  directors 
of  the  West  Middlesex,  succeeded  at  last  in  rousing  the  public  to 
a perception  of  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  this  spurious  Insurance 
Company. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  scenes  as  these  and  find 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  England  several  Insurance 
Offices  whose  action,  during  the  years  they  have  been  established, 
have  been  such  as  to  gain  for  them  an  unlimited  respect.  The 
Hand-in-Hand  is,  I believe,  the  oldest  of  these,  having  been  started 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  while  the  Sun,  originated 
a few  years  later,  is  the  result,  and  a flourishing  one,  of  a meeting 
held  in  the  back  parlour  of  a public-house,  not  far  from  its  present 
handsome  office,  during  or  soon  after  the  South  Sea  bubble.  The 
attendants  at  that  meeting  were  not  probably  of  a very  wealthy 
character,  but  their  project  was  successful,  and  had  that  lucky  run 
during  the  first  years  of  its  existence  which  is  the  making  of  an 
Insurance  Company. 

The  most  prosperous  undertaking  in  this  way  of  late  years  was  the 
Mercantile,  which  sprung  into  life  after  the  large  fire  at  Tooley 
Street,  at  which  Mr.  Braidwood  was  killed.  The  Tariff  Offices, 
smarting  under  their  heavy  losses,  determined  to  raise  the  rates  on 
wharf  and  dock  policies  very  considerably,  and  the  merchants,  to 
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protect  themselves,  made  up  their  minds  to  have  an  Insurance 
Company  of  their  own  on  the  non-tariff  principle ; a principle, 
however,  which,  in  face  of  the  strong  and  combined  opposition  of  I 
the  Tariff  Offices,  has  never  yet  been  found  to  answer.  And  so  the 
Mercantile,  after  a year  or  two,  gave  in  and  joined  Tariff,  its 
confrh'es. 

These  Offices,  together  with  many  others,  carry  on  a large  busi- 
ness all  over  the  world.  Agencies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  transmit  large  sums  of  premium  to  their  directors ; and  all 
these  agencies  have  their  numerous  sub-agencies,  which,  small  though 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  yet  collectively  tend  greatly  to  swell  the 
revenues  of  the  chief  agencies.  In  revenge  for  the  operations  which 
our  Insurance  Offices  carry  on  abroad,  we  find  that  foreign  com- 
panies occasionally  establish  branches  in  our  midst.  A large  Austrian 
office  has  been  feeling  its  way  in  this  country  for  some  time,  and  has 
met  with  some  encouragement ; while  lately  an  American  Fire  Office  ' 
and  an  American  Life  Office  have  opened  in  two  of  our  most  i 
important  thoroughfares,  and  will,  no  doubt,  together  with  the  ' 
Austrian,  after  a time  make  head  among  us.  The  American  Life  ■ 
offices  have,  I am  informed,  one  prominent  feature,  that  they  do 
not  hold  a policy  vitiated  by  suicide.  It  is  said  that  Cousin  Jonathan 
is  beginning  to  find  out  the  advantage  of  this,  and,  when  through 
misfortune  or  speculation  he  beholds  himself  ruined,  insures  his  life 
heavily,  blows  his  brains  out,  and  thus  provides  for  his  family. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  generally  considered  to  be  i 
the  only  party  favoured  with  those  communications  from  insane 
individuals,  who  remit  conscience  money  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes 
for  Income  Tax  they  have  shirked  at  one  time  or  another.  The 
managers  of  Insurance  Offices,  however,  often  receive  sums  of  money 
from  mysterious  correspondents,  whose  memories  are  troubled  by  the 
recollection  of  some  crime  committed  in  the  past.  I have  known  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  at  a time  arriving  from  a hidden 
source,  the  sender  merely  requesting  “ an  acknowledgment  in  The 
Times  at  early  convenience.”  Such  visitors  are  welcome.  They 
entail  no  trouble  and  waste  no  time.  How  different  from  the  respect- 
ably-dressed and  plausible  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair  and  snowy 
shirtfront,  who,  after  introducing  himself  into  your  room,  enters  upon 
a long  story  about  his  large  mercantile  operations,  the  peroration  of 
which,  however,  invariably  introduces  pens  ! That  interesting  being,  , 
too,  ^Hhe  young  man  of  good  address,”  is  a terrible  nuisance  to  all  , 
secretaries ; well-spoken,  and  polite,  with  language  which,  though 
profuse,  means  nothing  at  first,  his  conversation  gradually  tends  to 
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an  advertisement  for  the  Msitrance  Claptrap  or  the  Fire,  Life,  and 
Marine  Swivel-eyed  Argus.  He  is  most  persevering  and  irrepressible, 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  until  you  are  forced  to  take 
‘‘  half  a page  ” to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  Insurance  Companies  that  have  been  set  going  very  many  have 
been  compelled  to  wind  up  for  want  of  proper  support,  and  other 
causes.  The  Sugar  Refiners  had  their  own  company ; the  Licensed 
Victuallers  theirs  ; the  Pawnbrokers  theirs.  The  Hebrew  Ofiice  stands 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  boasts  members  of  the 
richest  family  in  Europe  among  its  directors. 

Among  the  Offices  that  are  defunct  we  find  some  curious  names  : 
the  Amazon,  the  Canton,  the  Consols — not,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  security  it  was  named  after;  the  Cosmopolitan, 
prescribed  as  to  its  limits  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ; the  Era — a very 
short  era,  indeed;  the  Justice — let  us  hope  the  claimants  received  it; 
the  Mitre,  not  that  of  infallibility;  the  Oak,  a weakly  sapling;  the 
Waterloo — no  victory,  certainly  ; the  Solvency  Mutual,  turning  out  to 
be  mutual  insolvency.  All  these,  and  many  others,  gallant  barques 
when  they  left  the  haven,  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  bad 
management  and  extravagance. 


Battles  Fought  upon  the 
Rhine. 

OURNALISTS  are  necessarily  often  time  servers,  they 
must  flatter  their  nation,  they  must  soften  down  disagree- 
able truths,  they  must  explain  away  the  arguments  of 
the  enemy,  they  must  urge  only  when  they  are  urged, 
they  must  preach  the  doctrine  required  of  them.  Artists 
do  much  the  same,  they  paint  popular  prejudices  and 
they  follow  popular  cries.  Now  and  then  a Flaydon 
stands  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  denounces  a 
national  folly  or  a national  crime ; but  woe  be  to  such  a man, 
for  his  bones  will  rot  beside  the  camel’s,  and  line  the  jackal’s  cave  or 
the  vulture’s  nest.  The  journalist  who  brands  a popular  but  un- 
righteous war,  or  a popular  frenzy,  with  their  true  name,  had 
better  need  no  larger  house  than  the  tub  of  old  Diogenes,  for  he 
will  certainly  get  none,  and  no  stronger  wine  than  Adam’s  white 
seal,  for  he  will  probably  taste  no  rarer  vintage. 

And  these  remarks  are  apropos  of  a certain  picture  which  a few 
weeks  ago  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  Paris,  and  to-day  is  probably 
a cause  of  tears  and  shuddering  and  shame.  It  is  one  of  Dore’s 
revelations  of  mystery,  full  of  his  old  cleverness,  and  (must  we 
say  it  ?)  his  old  tricks,  for  men  of  dangerous  facility  are  apt, 
however  clever,  to  become  mannered.  It  is  what  he  has  done  a 
thousand  times  in  his  “ Dante,”  in  his  “ Milton,”  best  of  all  in  his 
earliest  and  after  all  his  strongest  work,  “The  Wandering  Jew.” 
The  faintest  description  will  be  enough  for  readers  who  know  his 
style.  In  a gorge  of  the  Rhine,  with  grey  cliffs,  dimmer  and  dimmer 
as  they  recede,  with  their  crumbling  eagles’  nests  of  robber  fortresses, 
and  their  vines  clustering  upon  vines,  the  artist  has  shown  us  the  ghosts 
of  Conde’s  and  Turenne’s  cavaliers,  and  of  Hoche’s  and  Bonaparte’s 
legions,  rising  from  their  red  graves  to  urge  forward  the  army  of  to-day, 
the  chasseurs  of  this  outwitted  emperor.  Minister  no  more  such  sweet 
poison  for  the  age’s  tooth,  M.  Dore  : better  you  had  made  those 
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ghosts,  whose  bodies  were  long  ago  torn  with  shot  and  crushed 
beneath  Ambition’s  cannon  wheels,  rising  to  tell  their  children  of  their 
danger  and  their  doom,  rising  to  scare  them  from  the  crimson  heights 
of  Weissemburg  and  the  orchards  of  Wbrth,  rising  to  warn  them  of 
the  folly  and  ruin  of  their  leaders,  and  of  the  misery  and  despair 
that  waited  for  them  in  the  thunder-cloud. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  ever  since  the 
world  began  probably,  war  has  tainted  the  Rhine  streams  with 
human  blood.  The  world  grew  wiser  and  saw  further — produced 
its  Galileos,  its  Raphaels,  its  Shakespeares — still,  the  swords  crossed, 
and  the  dead  men  went  floating  down  the  Rhine.  Dynasties,  kingdoms, 
nations,  races,  passed ; kings  reigned  and  died — still  the  dead  men 
went  floating  down  the  Rhine.  Nations  broke  their  chains,  nations 
were  enslaved — still,  the  dead  men  went  floating  down  the  Rhine. 
Many  a vintage  of  blood  this  fair  river  saw ; many  a dying  soldier 
crept  among  its  vines  to  groan  and  then  to  die.  Many  times 
its  cliffs  echoed  back  the  thunder  of  the  cannon ; many  a time 
the  storm  of  war  tore  through  its  vineyards.  The  proudest  ornament 
of  the  Rhine,  says  the  poet,  is  the  crimson  robe  it  wears  when  the 
enemies  of  Germany  float  dead  upon  its  waters. 

The  wars  of  the  middle  ages  are,  as  Milton  says  of  early  English 
history,  the  mere  fights  of  kites  and  crows.  Many  of  those  men 
in  steel  who  lived  on  the  rocks  of  Rabenstein  and  Falkenstein 
fought  on  the  Rhine  banks,  and  many  perished  in  its  stream. 
The  thieves  were  indeed  always  slaying  and  thrusting  at  each  other, 
and  fighting  for  the  plunder  they  stole  from  Nuremberg,  Worms,  and 
Spires. 

The  first  real  battles  on  the  Rhine  that  are  worthy  of  record  are 
those  by  which  the  great  Turenne  won  his  glory.  This  extraordinary 
general,  always  most  terrible  when  hardest  pressed,  was  the  son  of  a 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  from  the  earliest  age  shewed  a genius  for  war. 
Being  a delicate  child,  he  was  so  anxious  to  inure  himself  to  the 
fatigues  of  war  that  he  was  one  winter’s  night  found  by  his  tutor 
asleep  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  At  thirteen  he  went  to  learn 
arms  in  the  camp  of  his  uncle.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  at 
sixteen  distinguished  himself  as  a captain  of  infantry  at  the  siege  of 
Bois  le  Due.  A marshal  in  1635,  he  went  under  the  orders  of  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Valette  to  defend  Mayence  from  the  Imperialists; 
and  there  he  first  began  to  study  the  Rhenish  frontier.  But  from 
Mayence  the  French  army  had  to  retreat  to  Metz  for  want  of  money 
and  food.  During  this  splendid  but  dangerous  retreat  of  thirteen 
days,  Turenne  acquired  the  name  of  “ Father  ” from  his  care  of  the 
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soldiers.  Always  in  the  front  rank  of  the  rear  guard,  he  divided  his 
own  meals  with  the  hungry  and  worn,  he  threw  away  his  baggage  and 
gave  his  carriage  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  he  even  gave  up 
his  horse  to  a wounded  man  to  save  him  from  the  enemy. 

La  Valette,  to  wipe  away  this  defeat,  besieged  Saverne,  where 
Turenne  was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a musket  shot.  Scarcely 
recovered,  he  hurried  to  Franche  Comte,  and  won  two  battles.  In 
1637  he  helped  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  take  Breisach,  the  key 
of  Germany  in  the  west,  and  a town  sixteen  miles  from  Frankfort. 

In  1644,  with  5,000  cavaliers  and  4,000  fantassins,  Turenne 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Breisach,  surprised  and  beat  the  Imperialists, 
and  relieved  Fribourg.  Fie  then  took  Philipsbourg  and  Mayence, 
so  rapid  were  French  conquerors  in  those  days.  Left  by  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  with  only  600  men,  to  keep  in  check  on  the 
frontier  Mercy  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  he  seemed  to  be  omnipresent 
at  that  crisis.  Lie  saved  Spires ; he  raised  the  siege  of  Baccarat ; 
he  took  Kreuznach  (how  familiar  these  names  seem  to  us  just  now) ; 
he  kept  the  enemy  from  uniting  their  severed  forces,  and  during 
the  winter  pushed  into  Suabia  and  Franconia  and  marched  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Nuremburg.  The  wearied  troops  at  last  clamoured 
for  rest.  Surprised  in  their  quarters  (1645)  ^7  Mercy,  Turenne  kept  a 
firm  front,  rallied  his  troops,  and  pushed,  not  for  the  Rhine,  but  to 
Hesse,  where  the  Landgravine  had  promised  reinforcements.  When 
Enghien  returned,  the  great  battle  of  Nordlingen  was  fought  in 
Bavaria.  The  Erench  centre  was  pierced,  the  right  wing  gone, 
when  Turenne  on  the  left  wing  with  the  Weimar  allies  struck  the 
Austrian  army  in  flank,  and,  supported  by  a reserve  of  Hessian 
pikemen  and  musketeers,  won  the  victory.  In  spite  of  this  murderous 
but  useless  battle  the  Erench  had  to  retreat  and  entrench  themselves 
on  the  Rhine  behind  the  cannon  of  Philipsbourg.  The  campaign  of 
1645,  however,  ended,  to  the  delight  of  Mazarin,  by  Turenne  chasing 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Electorate  of  Treves. 

The  next  campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  Rhine,  1646,  was  even  more 
admirable.  By  a finely  planned  and  swift  march  he  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Wesel  (a  place  where  the  French  in  Napoleon’s  time  shot 
those  brave  rash  officers  who  joined  in  Schill’s  premature  revolt), 
traversed  Westphalia  and  Flesse,  and  joined  the  Swedes.  It  was  his 
strategy  to  win  the  game,  and  cry  check  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
fewest  possible  moves.  Though  inferior  in  force  to  the  Archduke, 
Turenne  tormented  and  baffled  him,  turned  his  position,  passed  into 
Suabia,  swept  through  Bavaria,  threatened  Eranconia,  and  finally 
won  the  game.  Maximilian  cried  out  for  peace. 
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Turenne  then  prepared  to  swoop  on  Austria;  for,  like  Lucian’s 
Caesar,  he  thought  nothing  done  while  ought  was  left  to  do;  but  Mazarin 
now  recalled  the  array  to  the  Rhine.  The  Weimar  troops,  unwilling  to 
leave  Germany,  refused  to  pass  the  Vosges  and  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries.  At  the  instigation  of  their  mutinous  generals.  Reinhold 
and  Rosen,  they  indeed  effervesced  into  mutiny,  drew  their  swords, 
and  rode  clattering  and  splashing  across  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg. 
But  Turenne  was  not  a man  to  bend  to  mutineers  ; alone  he  threw 
himself  among  their  swords,  and  strove  to  persuade  and  coax,  to 
threaten  and  order  them  to  remain.  He  even  rode  with  them 
as  far  as  Philipsbourg,  but  it  was  no  use.  Then  he  broke  out 
into  a flame — that  great  powder  magazine,  his  heart,  exploded  with 
rage.  He  arrested  Rosen ; he  won  over  two  regiments.  With 
them  he  flew  after  the  rebels,  overtook  them  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tauber,  drove  into  them  headlong,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  laid 
low  some  hundreds  of  these  stiff-necked  troopers.  Then  recrossing 
the  Rhine,  Turenne  defeated  Montecuculi  at  Sommerhausen,  and  slew 
his  colleague  Melandez.  All  Bavaria  was  then  at  his  mercy ; Austria 
lay  bare  to  his  sword ; and  the  victory  of  Sens,  won  by  Conde  over 
the  Spaniards,  happening  about  the  same  time,  brought  the  Emperor 
on  his  knees,  and  the  result  was  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
thus  terminating  the  terrible  Thirty  Years’  War. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  Turenne  remained  loyal,  and  fought 
for  Mazarin  and  the  young  king  against  Conde.  By  the  capture  of 
Dunkirk,  and  those  wonderful  victories  over  the  Spaniards  which  led 
to  the  French  conquest  of  half  the  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  Turenne 
obtained  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  which  he  was  made  Marshal 
General.  If  he  had  turned  Catholic,  Mazarin  had  offered  to  restore 
the  title  of  Constable  in  his  favour,  but  the  hero  refused. 

In  1672,  when  France  made  war  on  Holland,  Turenne  again  rode 
to  the  Rhine,  and  crossed  at  Wesel.  During  three  months,  with 
consummate  genius,  and  with,  as  usual,  inferior  forces,  he  baffled 
Montecuculi,  and  his  old  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  wanted 
to  pass  the  river  at  Mayence,  Coblentz,  or  Strasbourg,  and  join  William 
of  Orange.  The  enemy  at  last  fell  back  disgusted  and  mortified  into 
Westphalia.  Against  the  king’s  wish  Turenne  kept  moving  all  the 
winter,  and,  uniting  his  troops  to  those  of  Cologne  and  Munster, 
advanced  so  far  on  the  Elbe  that  the  Elector  cried  for  peace.  But 
Turenne  had  not  men  enough  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Im- 
perialists and  the  Dutch,  so  returned  to  the  Rhine  to  punish  the 
Bishop  of  Wurzburg  and  the  Elector  of  Treves  for  breaking  faith 
with  him.  During  this  long  and  tedious  campaign,  Turenne 
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endeared  himself  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  devoted  to  his  person  and 
proud  of  his  fame.  On  one  occasion  Turenne,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  fell  asleep  under  a bush.  Heavy  snow  coming  on,  some  of 
the  soldiers  cut  branches,  and  spread  their  cloaks  over  them  to 
shield  him.  “What  are  you  doing  there?”  he  said,  awakening. 

“ We  want  to  preserve  our  father,”  the  soldiers  replied,  “that  is  our 
great  anxiety.  If  we  were  to  lose  him,  who  would  take  us  back  to 
our  own  country?” 

In  1672,  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  already  partly  conquered  Flanders, 
and  only  yielded  up  Franche  Comte  at  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
in  1668,  to  obtain  breathing  time  for  fresh  preparations,  invaded 
Holland  with  130,000  men.  All  the  wealth  and  genius  of  Europe 
seemed  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  king.  Fifty  millions  of  francs 
had  been  spent  in  the  organisation  of  this  great  force.  Thirty  French 
vessels  had  joined  our  English  fleet  of  a hundred  sail  to  sweep  the 
coast  of  Flolland.  Conde  and  Turenne  were  among  the  generals  of  ‘ 
Louis  ; Vauban,  the  greatest  engineer  of  the  world,  was  to  conduct 
the  sieges  by  the  profoundest  mathematical  laws ; Louvois,  the  great 
minister,  was  to  regulate  the  finance  ; Luxembourg  (afterwards  the 
great  foe  of  William  of  Orange)  was  one  of  the  commanders ; 
Martinet  (his  name  has  become  proverbial,  who  only  a year  before  i 
trained  several  regiments  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet)  disciplined  the  i 
infantry.  There  was  even  an  historian  on  the  Royal  staff,  to  record 
the  victories  of  the  Fleur-de-lis.  The  twelve  companies  of  the  gardes 
de  corps  were  all  gentlemen ; the  gendarmes  of  the  guard,  the  light 
horse,  the  musqueteers,  and  the  hundred  Swiss,  shone  with  gold  and 
silver,  ruffled  it  in  silk,  or  braved  it  in  velvet.  “What  a war!” 
exclaimed  Madame  Sevigne,  with  the  prettiest  horror  in  the  world, 

“ the  most  cruel,  the  most  perilous  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  since 
the  march  of  Charles  VI 1 1.  into  Italy.  They  tell  the  king  that 
Yssel  is  defended  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  60,000  infantry,  ; 
three  great  towns,  and  a large  river.” 

To  meet  this  host  of  Frenchmen  the  Dutch  merchants  had  but 
25,000  poor  soldiers,  commanded  by  young  Prince  William  of  Orange, 
then  only  22,  and  of  a feeble  constitution.  Four  Dutch  towns 
surrendered,  and  Louis  came  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Conde,  informed 
by  the  peasants  that  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  had  made 
the  river  passable,  selected  a place  on  an  arm  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  only  guarded  by  an  old  tower,  which  served  as  a toll  house  for 
the  ferry,  and  by  seventeen  Dutch  soldiers.  The  Count  de  Guiche 
reconnoitred  the  place,  and  found  that  there  was  only  a spot  about 
the  centre  twenty  paces  wide  where  the  cavalry  would  have  to  swim# 
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Fifteen  thousand  of  the  king’s  household  troops,  the  flower  of  his 
cavalry,  plumes  flowing,  scarfs  fluttering,  corselets  glittering,  at  once 
dashed  in.  The  infantry  passed  over  a bridge  of  boats  and  copper 
pontoons,  invented  by  the  redoubtable  Martinet.  The  King  himself 
directed,  or  thought  he  directed,  the  whole  march.  The  Dutch  had 
only  500  troopers  and  two  weak  regiments  of  infantry,  unsupported 
by  artillery,  to  resist  their  assailants.  A few  Dutch  horsemen  rode  into 
the  river  to  attack  the  French,  but  soon  retired,  and  the  Dutch  infantry, 
also  raked  by  the  French  artillery,  surrendered.  Louis  lost  but  few 
of  his  men.  The  Count  de  Nogent  and  some  other  reckless  riders 
straggled  away  from  the  ford,  and  were  drowned.  The  young  Duke  of 
Longueville,  having  too  much  wine  in  his  hot  head,  fired  at  and  killed 
a Dutch  officer,  who  was  on  his  knees  begging  for  mercy.  The  Dutch 
infantry,  enraged  and  in  despair  at  this  cruelty,  snatched  up  their 
muskets  and  fired  a volley,  which  killed  the  duke.  A Dutch  cavalry 
officer,  seeing  Conde  getting  out  of  a boat  and  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  rode  up  and  shot  him  in  the  wrist — the  only  wound  Conde 
j ever  received  in  all  his  battles.  Paris  made  much  of  this  passage  of 
the  Rhine.  “The  general  notion,”  says  Voltaire,  sarcastically,  after 
the  war,  “ was  that  the  whole  army  had  swam  the  river  in  the  face  of 
an  entrenched  host,  and  in  spite  of  the  artillery  of  an  impregnable 
fortress,  called  the  ‘ Tholus  ’ (Toll  House).”  “It  is  true,”  he  adds, 
“ that  if  there  had  been  a body  of  good  troops  on  the  other  side,  the 
enterprise  would  have  been  very  perilous.”  Boileau  puffed  himself 
out  till  he  looked  nearly  as  large  as  Homer,  and  wrote  a poem  in 
I favour  of  Louis,  and  fifteen  years  later,  when  Conde  was  a worn-out 
! old  veteran,  Bossuet  spoke  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  as  “ the 
prodigy  of  our  age,  and  of  the  life  of  Louis  le  Grand.”  Napoleon, 
however,  always  mathematically  just  about  all  battles  but  his  own, 
spoke  of  the  affair  with  great  contempt  as  a fourth-class  military 
operation,  because  in  that  place  the  river  was  fordable,  weakened  by 
the  Waal,  and  only  defended  by  a handful  of  men. 

Instantly  the  French  had  crossed  the  river,  Zutphen,  Arnheim, 
Nimeguen,  Utrecht,  &c.,  surrendered.  Indeed,  such  was  the  panic, 
that  an  officer,  named  Mazel,  said  to  Turenne,  “ If  you  only  give  me 
fifty  horse,  I could  take  two  or  three  places.”  But  Louis,  flushed  by 
I success,  overshot  his  mark.  He  refused  the  Dutch  offer  to  surrender 

I 

Maestrecht  and  all  the  frontier  towns  beyond  the  Seven  Provinces. 
Turenne  was  absent.  Louvois  directed  the  rejection.  The  Dutch 
grew  desperate  at  this,  and  a mob,  cruel  in  their  wild  fear,  tore  to 
pieces  the  patriot  De  Witt,  and  chose  the  Prince  of  Orange  Stadt- 
holder.  The  whole  country  was  laid  under  water,  and  the  Dutch 
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resolved,  when  all  was  lost,  to  sail  en  masse  to  their  East  Indian 
settlements  rather  than  become  slaves  of  France. 

In  1674  Louis  had  four  great  armies  in  the  field;  one  on  the 
borders  of  Spain,  one  in  Germany,  one  in  Flanders,  and  one  in 
Franche  Comte  commanded  by  himself.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
fought  Conde  with  bull-dog  pertinacity  at  Seneffe,  a village  in 
Brabant,  but  with  no  result  except  the  loss  of  6,000  men  on  each 
side.  The  great  Turenne  led  the  army  that  was  to  scare  Ger- 
many, and  passing  the  Rhine  near  Philipsbourg,  a place  overlooking 
a region  of  dull  morass  above  Spires,  -defeated  the  old  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  Imperial  General  Cafrara  at  Sintzheim.  With 
20,000  men  Turenne  then  crossed  the  Rhine  and  swept  the  Pala- 
tinate, driving  the  confederate  German  Princes  beyond  the  Neckar 
and  the  Maine. 

The  moment  the  cat  passed  into  Lorraine  the  mice  came  back  and 
began  to  nibble  at  Alsace.  Then  round  flew  Turenne  and  routed 
them  at  Mulhouse.  He  now  began  “ to  eat  up  ” the  Palatinate,  as 
this  cruel  old  soldier  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  called  it.  The  fright- 
ened citizens  from  the  walls  of  Mannheim  saw  two  cities  and  twenty- 
five  towns  given  to  the  sword  and  flame.  At  the  end  of  this,  cam- 
paign there  was  not,  said  Turenne,  a single  enemy  in  France  who  was 
not  a prisoner.  Louis  XIV.  during  this  year  had  repeatedly  begged 
Turenne  to  return  with  the  troops  and  defend  his  kingdom,  but  he 
refused  in  a bold  letter,  which  ended  in  these  words, — 

“ I know  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  troops,  the  generals  who 
command  them,  the  country  where  I am ; I take  all  on  myself,  and 
I accept  the  responsibility  of  the  result.” 

“Turenne,”  says  Voltaire,  “never  won  one  of  those  great  battles 
that  decide  the  destinies  of  nations  ; but  still  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  Europe.”  Conde  envied  him,  and  Napoleon  praised  him. 

Early  in  life  Turenne,  sent  by  Mazarin  to  rally  the  troops  of  some 
German  allies,  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breisach  (1644)  and  beaten  the 
enemy  : he  was  now  to  fall  beside  the  Rhine.  In  1675  he  had  to  stop 
Montecuculi,  the  great  Imperialist  general,  from  passing  over  the 
Rhine  and  ravaging  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  For  six  weeks  these 
clever  players  manoeuvred  without  leaving  an  opening  for  the  adver- 
sary. The  moment  at  length  came ; and  Turenne,  who  was  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  seized  it.  “ I have  them,”  he  cried,  and 
prepared  to  crush  them  between  his  army  and  the  river.  The  battle 
was  fought  at  Saltzbech.  Turenne  was  cannonading  the  church  and 
chateau  and  giving  directions  for  the  erection  of  a fresh  battery  to 
stop  a column  of  the  enemy,  when  a shot  struck  him.  The  horse  rode 
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on  twenty  paces,  then  Turenne  fell  dead.  No  general  remained  to 
carry  out  his  undeveloped  plans,  and  the  soldiers,  wearied  of  mistakes, 
at  last  called  out  in  irony,  “ Turn  out  our  father’s  piebald  mare,  and 
she  will  lead  us.” 

“ A soldier  is  dead  to  us,”  said  Montecuculi,  “ who  has  done 
honour  to  mankind.”  The  French  retreated,  pressed  hard  by  the 
Imperialists,  but  Conde  soon  arrived  to  protect  them,  and  the 
Germans  then  fell  back. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Prussians  threatened  Alsace, 
Hoche,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  distinguished  himself,  although 
constantly  repulsed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  dispatching  a corps 
of  12,000  men  to  harass  Wurmser,  and  to  join  Pichegru  on  the 
Rhine.  The  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was  the  dislodging  of  the 
Austrians  from  the  lines  of  Weissemburg,  the  relief  of  Landau,  and 
the  liberation  of  Alsace.  In  1794,  when  the  Austrians  were  feeling 
secure,  the  French  suddenly  plunged  across  the  Rhine  and  seized 
Dusseldorff.  They  then,  under  Custine,  stormed  Mannheim,  after  six 
different  assaults,  and  committed  frightful  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
In  1797,  v/hen  Napoleon  was  in  Italy,  Hoche  with  80,000  men 
strove  to  establish  a Rhenish  Republic.  Having  concentrated  at 
Andernach,  he  at  daybreak  crossed  the  Rhine  at  N euwied  and  carried 
the  Austrian  redoubts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  An  obelisk  at 
Neuwied  still  records  the  bridge  that  Hoche  threw  across  to  the 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  the  meantime,  before  Le  Fevre 
could  seize  Frankfort,  Moreau  had  also  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
fought  the  Austrians  at  Diersheim.  It  had  been  Carnot’s  great  plan, 
in  conjunction  with  Napoleon  and  Moreau,  thus  to  give  the  Austrians 
no  breathing  time.  Moreau,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
was  to  have  pressed  forward  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany, 
supported  on  the  left  by  Jourdan  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  until 
Moreau  should  be  in  a position  to  communicate  with  Bonaparte 
through  the  Tyrol.  The  combined  armies  were  then  to  advance  on 
Vienna.  Jourdan  in  front  drove  Wartensleben  back  as  Moreau  did 
the  Archduke  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  Austrian  general  shov/ed 
superior  military  genius.  Leaving  a force  to  employ  Moreau,  the 
Archdake  suddenly  joined  Wartensleben,  and  with  a superior  force 
overwhelmed  and  routed  Jourdan.  The  German  peasantry  rose 
and  harassed  his  rearguard,  while  Moreau  by  a brilliant  and  daring 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  with  difficulty  saved  his  army. 

Before  crossing  the  Alps  for  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  Napoleon 
left  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  charge  of  Moreau,  who  was  to  watch  the 
Germans  and  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  Schaff hausen,  and,  marching  on 
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alone  with  his  whole  force,  to  place  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  army.  But  Moreau  was  too  cautious  for  such  a 
daring  scheme;  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  however,  at  the  end  of  April, 
reached  Augsburg  by  the  15th  of  July,  and  kept  the  Germans  from 
interrupting  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  the  Milanese. 

Bonaparte  did  not  fight  many  battles  on  the  Rhine.  His  great 
ambition  flew  with  such  an  eagle  flight  as  soon  to  sweep  beyond 
boundaries  so  puny.  His  great  victories  were  far  away  from 
France — in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  Elbe. 
Marengo  was  in  Piedmont,  Austerlitz  in  Moravia.  In  1813,  after 
that  terrible  defeat  of  his  exhausted  army  at  Leipsic,  when  the  allies 
killed  or  captured  50,000  Frenchmen,  there  was  much  blood  again 
shed  round  the  Rhine.  The  battle  of  Hanau  in  Hesse  was  really  a 
fight  for  the  road  to  the  Rhine,  for  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were 
pressing  close  on  the  retreating  Emperor.  Wrede  and  45,000  Bavarians 
barred  the  path  to  France.  The  fight  began  in  a wood  near  a small 
river  and  a village  called  Neuhoff.  The  French  tirailleurs  fought  from 
tree  to  tree  like  deer  stalkers,  and  the  Bavarians  seeing  two  bat- 
talions of  the  guards  arriving  to  their  aid,  and  thinking  the  attack 
was  in  force — always  an  unwise  supposition,  that  needs  confirmation 
— gave  way ; at  the  same  time  a dash  of  sabres  on  their  left  chased 
their  cavalry  behind  the  river.  The  road  to  Frankfort  was  now  open  ; 
but  the  French  rearguard  of  18,000,  under  Mortier,  was  still  behind, 
so  Marmont  was  left  with  three  corps  of  infantry  to  cover  their 
retreat  while  Napoleon  pushed  on  to  Frankfort. 

The  French  were  not  out  of  the  German  claws  yet.  The  next  day 
Marmont  made  a double  attack  upon  Wrede  and  the  Bavarians  at 
Hanau,  which  he  bombarded,  at  the  same  time  pushing  his  grenadiers 
over  the  bridge  at  Neuhoff ; here  the  Bavarians  on  foot  succeeded, 
and  a body  of  1,000  or  1,200  got  across  the  Knitzigg,  but  were  in- 
stantly fallen  on  and  bayonetted.  At  this  moment  Wrede  himself 
was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Got- 
tingen, killed  on  the  spot.  The  Bavarians  then  drew  back,  and  left 
the  Frankfort  road  open  to  the  French.  During  this  battle  a German 
miller,  seeing  a hard  pressed  body  of  Bavarian  infantry  passing  the 
channel  of  his  millstream,  driven  hard  by  French  cavalry,  instantly 
with  infinite  promptitude  pulled  up  the  sluices,  and  enabled  the 
infantry  to  reform.  For  this  service  to  his  country  the  miller  was 
afterwards  pensioned.  The  French  lost  in  this  sharp  action  6,000 
men,  and  the  Austro-Bavarians  10,000.  This  was  on  the  31st  of 
October.  Napoleon  left  Mayence  on  the  7th  of  November,  arriving 
in  Paris  on  the  9th,  and  ordered  an  instant  conscription  of  300,000 
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i jnen.  In  this  retreat  he  had  only  gained  two  victorieSj  Dresden  and 
Hanau;  while  at  Gross  Boeren,  Janer  on  the  Katzbach,  and  at  Culm, 
at  Dennewitz,  Mocker,  and  Leipsic,  the  allies  had  defeated  him. 
In  the  skirmishes  too,  military  writers  showed  that  France  had  been 
outnumbered  in  light  cavalry,  light  infantry,  and  sharpshooters. 

On  the  2 5tli  of  January  Napoleon  left  his  wife  and  child  and 
departed  for  the  frontier.  Just  before  he  departed,  he  exclaimed  to 
a senator  who  objected  to  the  levy  as  likely  to  produce  alarm 

“Wherefore  should  not  the  whole  truth  be  told?  Wellington  has 
entered  the  south,  the  Russians  menace  the  northern  frontier,  the 
I Prussians,  Austrians  and  Bavarians  threaten  the  east.  Shame  ! Wel- 
I lington  is  in  France,  and  we  have  not  risen  in  mass  to  drive  him  back. 
No  peace,  none,  till  we  have  burned  Munich.  I demand  of  France 

300.000  men;  I will  form  a camp  of  100,000  at  Bordeaux,  another 
at  Metz,  another  at  Lyons.  With  the  present  levy  and  what  remains 
of  the  last,  I will  have  a million  of  men.  But  I must  have  grown 
men,  not  these  boy  conscripts  who  encumber  the  hospitals  and  die  of 
fatigue  on  the  highways.  Counsellors,  there  must  be  an  impulse 
given : all  must  march ; you,  the  fathers  of  families,  the  heads  of  the 
nation,  it  is  for  you  to  set  the  example.  They  speak  of  peace,  and 
I hear  of  nothing  but  peace,  when  all  around  should  echo  to  the  cry 
of  war.” 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  40  fortresses  that  protected  the  Rhine  from 
Basle  to  Mayence — Mayence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt — the  Allies 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  took  Geneva.  On  the  21st 
of  December  Prince  Schwarzenburg  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the 
Austrian  army  at  four  points  and  advanced  upon  Langres.  It  sur- 
rendered,  as  did  Dijon,  but  Lyons  repulsed  its  assailants.  Blucher 
and  the  army  of  Silesia  advanced  in  four  divisions,  blockading  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Metz,  Sarre  Louis,  Thionville  and  Luxemburg, 
' while  other  troops  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  and  pressed 
forward  to  Joinville,  Vitry,  and  Saint  Dizier,  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  central  army,  which  had  already  penetrated  as  far  as  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  Napoleon  finding  the  allies  linger  at  Langres  prepared  with 

70.000  men  to  check  the  allies  with  137,000,  and  stop  their  march 
to  Paris.  At  Chalons  he  made  his  stand,  and  struck  his  first  blow  at 
Brienne,  the  well  remembered  scene  of  his  school  days.  The  brave 
campaign  which  some  writers  think  evinces  Napoleon’s  highest 
genius,  ended,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  history  of  towns  on  the  Rhine  is  a record  of  sieges  and 
battles.  Louis  XIV.  and  Vauban  built  this  fort ; Turenne  destroyed 
that ; this  village  was  fired  by  Wrede’s  men;  this  one  on  the  opposite 
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bank  by  Bonaparte’s.  Let  us  sketch  a few  of  the  Rhenish  strongholds 
in  more  detail.  All  who  have  been  to  beautiful  Coblentz  have  gone 
across  to  Ehrenbreitstein  to  see  to  the  best  advantage  the  junction  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  the  course  of  the  first  noble  river  from 
Holzenfels  to  Andernach.  The  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  Ehren- 
breitstein, was  the  old  refuge  and  stronghold  of  the  Electors  of 
Treves,  who  in  later  times,  before  they  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  occupied  a palace  at  the  foot  of  “ The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.” 
Marshal  Boufiiers  besieged  this  rock  in  1688  for  Louis  XIV.,  in  the 
wars  we  have  described  ; but  it  laughed  all  efforts  of  his  to  scorn, 
though  Vauban  built  the  batteries,  and  Louis  XIV,  in  the  most 
flowing  of  wigs,  strutted  hither  to  see  it  surrender  to  his  cannon. 
But  the  Republicans,  fiercer  and  less  scientific,  took  it  in  1799  after 
a terrible  siege,  during  which  cats  rose  to  a florin  and  a half  each, 
and  horse  flesh  to  30  kreutzers  a pound.  When  the  French  had  to 
surrender  it  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  they  spitefully  blew  it  up. 
Byron’s  fine  lines  : — 

“ Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shattered  wall, 

Black  with  the  miner’s  blast,  upon  her  height 
Y et  shows  of  what  she  was  when  shot  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly,  on  her  strength  did  light, 

A tower  of  victory  ; from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the  plain. 

But  peace  destroyed  what  war  could  never  blight 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer’s  rain  ” — 

are  no  longer  true.  Since  1814  the  Prussians  devoted  to  the  repair 
of  this  fortress  the  fifteen  millions  of  francs  which  France  had  to  pay 
her  after  the  war.  The  government  has  also  besides  expended  on  it 
1,200,000/.  The  works  at  Coblentz  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
Murray’s  Handbook,  a reliable  authority,  says  can  form  a fortified 
camp  to  hold  100,000  men,  and  yet  could  be  defended  by  a garrison 
of  only  5,000,.  The  magazines  are  capable  of  storing  provisions  for 
ten  years  for  8,000  men.  The  steep  rock  (wilfully  exaggerated  by 
Turner,  who  makes  it  touch  the  clouds)  is  defended  by  about  400 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  weak  point,  the  English  guide  books  say,  is 
t'm  north-west ; but  three  lines  of  wall  there  have  quite  made  up  for 
nature’s  defects,  and  are  strong  enough  for  any  number  of  French- 
men’s heads  to  knock  against.  The  cisterns  in  the  rock  are  able 
to  hold  a supply  of  water  for  three  years,  and  there  is  besides  a well 
sunk  400  feet,  and  communicating  with  the  Rhine. 

Coblentz  with  its  fortifications,  which  took  twenty  years  to  complete 
and  which  spread  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Moselle,  commanding  the 
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approaches  from  Cologne  and  Treves,  and  the  roads  to  Mayence  and 
Nassau,  is  one  of  the  staunchest  bulwarks  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Its  lines  form  a fortified  camp  capable 
of  containing  100,000  men,  and  they  unite  the  two  systems  of 
fortifications  of  Carnot  and  Montalembert.  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  hard  fighting,  for  not  far  off  at  Weissenthurm  the  French  under 
Hoche,  in  1797,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  spite  of  the  Austrians,  and 
a monument  near  the  roadside  bears  the  simple  inscription  : — 

“ L’armee  de  Sambre  et  Meuse  a son  General  Hoche near 
the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  at  Fort  Franz  on  the 
height  of  Petersburg  is  the  grave  of  the  young  general ; and  not  far 
off  is  a monument  to  General  Marceau,  another  young  hero  of  the 
Republic,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen  in  1796,  in 
attempting  to  cover  the  retreat  of  General  Jourdan.  The  generals 
of  both  armies  attended  his  funeral  and  wept  over  his  grave. 

At  no  great  distance  is  Engers,  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  be  the 
spot  where  Caesar  effected  his  second  passage  of  the  Rhine  by 
means  of  a bridge  which  he  threw  across  the  river.  In  our  neces- 
sarily rapid  survey  of  the  Rhine  we  next  pass  on  to  Mayence,  on 
the  left  bank,  before  the  war  a town  garrisoned  by  10,000  men. 
This  town  grew  up  from  the  camp  which  Drusus,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  turned  into  a frontier  fortress  of  great  strength, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  armed  defender  of  German  Protestantism, 
built  a fort  on  a tongue  of  land  here  to  command  both  rivers.  The 
Prussians  bombarded  it  in  1793  and  half  destroyed  the  old  red 
sandstone  cathedral  which  in  1813  the  French  turned  into  a barrack 
and  a magazine,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  old  elector’s  monu- 
ments with  which  it  is  stuffed.  Napoleon  had  intended  to  throw 
a double  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  but  his  reverses 
came  and  the  model  alone  was  executed.  Those  who  remember 
when,  refreshed  by  a dinner-glass  of  Flochheimer,  strolling  out  to 
see  the  sunset  view  of  the  vineyards  of  Wiesbaden,  the  Rheingau  and 
the  Taunus  bathed  in  a flood  of  innocuous  golden  fire,  will  be  glad 
to  have  such  pleasant  memories  aroused.  Close  to  Oppenheim, 
conspicuous  by  the  grand  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Landskron,  is 
Erfelden,  where  in  the  winter  of  1631  Gustavus  Adolphus  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  sturdy  Swedes  rowed  over  singing  a psalm,  and  there 
is  a tradition  that  their  king  was  ferried  over  on  a barn  door. 
A ruinous  chapel  in  St.  Catherine’s  churchyard  is  still  full  of  Spanish 
and  Swedish  skulls.  The  beautiful  church  at  Oppenheim  was  half 
burnt  by  the  French  during  the  war  of  the  Palatinate. 

Every  Rhenish  town  has  its  sorrows  to  tell  of — Worms,  that  stately 
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old  walled  town,  once  the  residence  of  Frankish  Carlo vingian  kings, 
was  burnt  by  Meluc  in  1689,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Louvois, 
and  that  shock  it  never  recovered.  Frankenthal,  near  at  hand,  was 
held  in  1622-23  by  a band  of  English  under  Sir  Horace  Vere,  for 
the  Elector  Palatine,  but  Spinola  and  his  Spaniards  besieged  it, 
and  our  countrymen  suiTendered.  Ludwigshafen,  opposite  Mannheim, 
was  the  scene  of  many  revolutionary  fights,  and  here  in  1814 
the  Russians,  under  General  Sacken,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine.  No  Rhenish  town  has  been  oftener  fought  over  bombarded 
and  pillaged  than  clean,  pleasant,  friendly  Mannheim.”  In  1689, 
when  the  French  took  it,  the  burgers  were  given  twenty  days  to  raze 
their  city  to  the  ground ; but  as  they  were  slow  in  beginning  the 
French  drove  them  out  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The  French 
bombarded  it  again  in  1794,  and  in  1795  Wurmser  and  the  Austrians 
threw  into  it  26,000  cannon  balls  and  1,780  bombs,  so  that  half 
the  palace  was  burnt  and  only  fourteen  houses  remained  uninjured, 
when  the  9,700  French  soldiers  surrendered. 

Spires  too  has  had  its  trials.  In  1689  the  French  army  of 
Louis  XIV.  took  the  town  and  ordered  all  the  citizens  to  start  for 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy,  within  six  days.  The  French 
provost-marshal  and  forty  executioners  then  entered  the  town,  laid 
and  lighted  trains  of  combustibles,  and  set  the  forty-seven  streets 
of  Spires  in  a blaze.  Miners  also  blew  up  the  walls,  fountains,  and 
convents,  dismantled  the  cathedral,  and  burst  open  the  graves  of 
the  emperors.  The  cruel  conflagration  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights.  In  1794  Custine  and  his  troops,  after  six  assaults,  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  repeated  the  cruelty  of  his  predecessors. 
Before  the  siege  of  1689  Spires  boasted  thirteen  gates  and  sixty-four 
towers  defended  by  artillery. 

Nor  would  any  summary  of  battles  fought  upon  the  Rhine  be 
complete  without  a mention  of  beautiful  Heidelberg,  from  whose 
walls  the  great  river  can  be  seen  by  glittering  glimpses.  This  fair  town 
the  capital  of  the  Elector’s  Palatine,  has  been  five  times  bombarded, 
twice  burnt,  and  three  times  sacked.  In  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
red-handed  Tilly,  after  a month’s  bombardment,  gave  it  up  to  three 
days’  pillage.  The  Imperialists  held  it  for  eleven  years  ; and  then  came 
the  Swedes  with  fresh  extortions.  In  1688  Meluc,  a Erench  general, 
sterner  even  than  Turenne  and  more  savage  than  Tilly,  burnt  the  town, 
slew  all  the  Protestants,  and  committed  a thousand  excesses. 

But  there  is  scarcely  a ruin  on  the  Rhine  but  is  the  work  of 
French  or  Swedish  hands,  and  our  space  only  allows  us  to  touch  on 
a few  points  of  Rhenish  history. 
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From  the  heights  above  Caubt,  near  Oberwesel,  Blucher’s  soldiers, 
about  to  cross  the  Rhine  (New  Year’s  Night,  1814),  seeing  the  river 
open  before  them,  fell  on  their  knees  (like  Xenophon’s  men  at  the 
sight  of  the  sea),  and  shouted  with  one  heart  and  voice,  “ The  Rhine  ! 
The  Rhine  !”  That  old  love  for  the  river  still  continues  warm  in  the 
centre  of  every  German  heart.  No  foe  must  touch  the  Rhine — no 
enemy  must  plant  a flag  upon  its  banks.  It  is  pure  and  free,  and  so 
it  must  remain.  That  is  the  chief  article  in  the  creed  of  united 
Germany,  and  every  victory  the  Prussians  win  over  the  French  is  a 
stronger  argument  that  the  inviolable  creed  it  will  remain. 

“ Flow  on,  fair  Rhine — flow  free  and  proud, 

Or  come  the  sun  or  come  the  cloud  ; 

If  for  a time  thou  redder  gleam. 

Purer  hereafter  runs  thy  stream.” 


Walter  Thornbury. 


The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

HE  Christian  Vagabond  had  tarried  long  in  the  Chamber 
of  Christ — under  the  roof  of  the  Lady  of  Charity.  But 
he  was  old  : strong  still,  and  more  than  a match  for  any 
of  the  brethren  in  the  old  men’s  room,  and  yet  with 
warnings  upon  him  that  the  cage  was  breaking — that  the  wires  one 
by  one  were  loosening,  and  that  the  morning  was  coming  when  the 
bird  would  stretch  its  wings  and  go.  The  days  had  become  cold  : 
the  frost  had  browned  the  latest  flowers  of  the  year.  The  fine  lines 
of  the  colonnades,  and  the  foliated  capitals  that  had  been  cut  out  in 
the  golden  play  of  summer  sundight,  were  marked  as  with  steel  by 
the  hoar  frost.  The  fragrant  vapour  of  wood  fires  stole  under  the 
corridors;  and  the  crackle  of  them  was  cheerful  music  to  the  Vaga- 
bond’s ear  as  he  passed  the  chambers  of  the  Lady  of  Charity’s  forlorn 
guests,  on  his  v/ay  betimes  to  chapel ; and  to  that  solemn,  consoling 
walk  round  the  graves,  in  the  Field  of  Rest  beyond — to  the  corner 
where  the  bones  of  Dame  Rebecca  were  laid.  It  was  while  stooping, 
with  unaccustomed  stiffness  and  trouble  over  this  grave,  and  gather- 
ing the  crumpled  flowers  and  dead  leaves  from  it,  that  the  Christian 
Vagabond  was  surprised.  One  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Garden  came  to 
him  with  two  or  three  grave-wreaths  threaded  upon  her  arm,  and 
said, — 

“ Venerable  master,  the  Lady  bids  me  tell  you  that  the  Chamber 
of  Christ  is  gladdened  with  a guest  not  unknown  to  you.  She  prays 
that  you  will  come.” 

The  Vagabond  raised  his  mild  eyes  to  the  ruddy  face  of  the  Sister 
of  the  Garden,  and  her  eyes  brimmed  with  tears  ; for  her  practised 
sight  descried  passing  over  the  venerable  and  beloved  face,  the  first 
faint  shadows  of  death. 
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I “ Give  me,  I pray  you,  good  sister,”  said  the  Vagabond,  “ one  of 
j those  wreaths  of  the  flowers  the  frost  has  spared,  in  your  beautiful 
j Garden  of  the  Graves.” 

I With  a sweet  and  modest  reverence,  the  sister  handed  the  brightest 
of  her  wreaths  as  she  was  bidden.  The  venerable  pilgrim,  leaning 
heavily  upon  his  staif,  stepped  to  the  head  of  Dame  Rebecca’s  grave, 
and  with  unspeakable  gentleness  laid  the  flowers  upon  the  breast 
which  had  been  so  sorrow-laden  in  life.  And  then  he  remained 
motionless,  and  his  eyes  were  moist  as  they  roamed  from  the  foot  to 
the  head-piece  of  the  narrow  bed.  While  he  stood  thus,  and  prayer- 
ful murmurs  stirred  his  lips,  the  Sister  of  the  Garden  crept  to  his 
side,  and  offering  her  shoulder  to  support  his  feeble  hand,  dropped 
a second  wreath  upon  the  grave. 

“Just  as  you,  my  sister,  have  watched  those  sweet  wdnter  flowers 
from  the  germ,  and  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  every  petal,  do  I 
know  the  story  of  the  sad  life  of  our  sister  who  lies  here.  It  is  with 
a strange  mystic  feeling  that  I look  upon  its  winter  aspect  this 
morning  : the  leafless  roses,  the  crumbled  tendrils,  and  all  the  tattered 
summer  finery.  I know  you  will  be  the  constant  gardener  of  this 
little  plot  of  earth  : it  will  comfort  me  to  be  able  to  think,  far  away, 
that  your  hands  are  lifting  the  dry  leaves,  or  dibbling  the  spring 
flowers  here.” 

Turning  slowly  from  the  grave,  the  Christian  Vagabond  walked 
falteringly  and  downcast  out  of  the  Field  of  Rest,  and  through  the 
dim  chapel,  towards  the  Chamber  of  Christ.  The  Lady  of  Charity  met 
him  on  the  threshold  and  drew  him  away,  holding  forth  her  arm  as 
a support  to  him  ; and  so,  to  the  refectory.  And  there  he  was  seated 
i in  his  accustomed  place.  The  Lady  lifted  his  morning  bowl  of  warm 
I milk  to  his  lips,  and  pressed  him  to  eat  of  the  black  bread  soaked 
in  honey  which  always  gave  him  strength  to  begin  his  day.  Pre- 
I sently  he  asked  who  was  the  guest  in  the  Chamber  of  Christ?  But 
I the  Lady  of  Charity  would  not  satisfy  him,  saying, — 

I “You  shall  know,  venerable  brother,  when  he  wakes.  But  now  he 
I is  in  a deep  slumber  after  long  waiting  and  working  and  toiling,  and 
j starving  out  in  the  cold.” 

j “Then  let  me,”  he  said,  when  he  had  rested  a while  in  silence, 
let  me  go  to  our  poor  brethren,  that  I may  finish  my  story  of  the 
Jewish  mother.” 

The  old  men  exchanged  glances  and  shakes  of  the  head,  when 
they  saw  how  the  Christian  Vagabond  came  into  their  room,  and 
sank  into  the  oak  chair  by  the  fire.  They  too,  perceived  the  sudden 
change,  and  were  awed  by  it.” 
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“ When,  my  brothers,”  said  the  Christian  Ahagabond,  beginning  ia 
a faint  voice,  and  taking  no  heed  of  the  significant  glances  which  tht 
old  men  exchanged,  “ I had  come  into  the  Jewish  quarter  in  search 
of  the  people  who  should  relieve  the  outcast  mother  and  her  children ; 
I was  directed  to  one  Ben  Israel,  a man  of  gentle  heart,  liberal 
education,  and  one  who  had  travelled  much  under  the  scourge  which 
Christian  communities  in  various  lands  had  put  upon  his  race.  With 
him,  I journeyed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  quarter  of  the 
poor  Jews.  A strange,  complicated  people  ! Sober  and  chaste, 
having  the  virtues  the  lack  of  which  causes  full  one-half  of  all  the 
misery  civilised  Christian  communities  endure,- — they  were,  neverthe- 
less, vicious,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful.  To  begin  with,  Ben  Israel 
said,  ‘ Bring  the  mother  to  me,  together  with  her  children,  and  we 
will  provide  for  them ; for  know  that  although  our  people  suffer  dire 
hardships ; we  who  are  not  in  rags,  are  bound  to  see  that  they  do  not 
die  of  hunger;  nor  freeze  to  death  upon  the  doorsteps  of  this  most 
wicked  city.’ 

“The  quarter  of  the  Jews  was  a wonderful  separate  world 
within  a world.  Here  was  a mighty  confusion  of  tongues ; the 
ragged  Dutchman,  the  lean  Pole,  the  pale  German,  chattering  a 
strange  jargon  made  out  of  snips  of  every  language.  Cupboards  of 
rooms,  almost  bare,  but  quite  neat ; careworn  mothers ; pent-up,  un- 
wholesome babes ; greasy  houses ; foggy  lanes  ; all  covered  and 
impregnated  with  a general,  insatiable  greed ; every  man  trying  to 
make  money  of  his  brother ; chaffering  and  higgling  and  cheating  at 
every  corner;  but  no  violence,  no  horrible  volleys  of  oaths,  no  bloated, 
besotted  women,  nor  men  staggering  drunk.  Out  of  the  market- 
place, when  he  can  tear  himself  from  it,  the  Jew  is  kindly;  and  to 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  ever  most  gentle. 

“ When  I spoke  to  Ben  Israel  of  the  mother  and  children 
left  out  in  the  streets,  he  and  all  his  household  were  greatly 
moved,  and  they  would  not  let  this  continue  to  be.  Ben  Israel 
was  a rich  man,  but  it  was  not  his  money  only,  nor  chiefly  his 
money,  which  he  gave  to  his  hungry  brethren.  Pie  was  a familiar 
figure  in  the  poorest  houses  of  the  quarter,  this  being  the  habit 
of  his  people.  I saw  him  at  work,  in  the  trim  garrets  of  the  poor, 
in  the  schools  and  orphanages,  and  we  came  upon  many  a poor 
Jew  who  had  a poorer  creature  for  a foster-child.  The  ties  of 
kindred  are  very  sacred  among  Ben  Israel’s  people.  They 
stretch  over  generations  and  comprehend  very  distant  affinities. 
Also,  as  you  all  know,  my  brothers,  the  Jew  is  a provident  man, 
stinting  himself  to  save,  but  also  (and  this  we  have  been  apt  to 
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overlook)  to  raise  up  his  family  even  in  its  remote  branches.  He 
will  not  let  the  old  man  die  in  the  Christian’s  poor-house,  where, 
as  the  stranger  had  said  to  me,  they  measure  out  to  a grain  and  a 
drachm  the  bread  and  the  wine  that  will  just  keep  the  thread  of 
human  life  from  snapping.  When  the  Jew  gives  to  the  sick,  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  recover  his  strength.  He  so  helps  his  starving 
I brother,  not  that  he  may  continue  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger,  but  that 
he  may  become  a whole  and  sound  man,  and  work.  He  will  not  be 
the  prop  of  the  idle,  nor  the  stay  of  the  lazy.  Neither  will  he  by  his 
improvident  niggardliness,  keep  his  unfortunate  neighbour  so  low 
that  he  must  remain  an  everlasting  pensioner  on  his  bounty.  The 
Jew  is  a shrewd  reasoner,  as  well  as,  among  his  own  people,  a 
faithful  man.  Therefore  he  gives  enough,  and  has  no  poor-house, 
no  beggar-children  of  beggar  ancestry.  He  is  rewarded  in  his 
purse  as  well  as  in  his  conscience.  He  finds  work  for  the  workless. 
When  the  head  of  the  house  is  sick,  and  the  cupboard  is  empty, 
he  puts  something  more  than  a measured  loaf  on  the  shelf.  With 
a jealous  prudence  he  holds  the  family  together,  even  at  the 
cost  of  much  of  the  gold  which  he  so  dearly  loves.  ^ For,’  Ben 
Israel  said  to  me,  ‘ There  is  nothing  so  dear  as  a broken-up  family. 
But  you  must  be  watchful,  and  know  what  is  deficient  in  a sick 
house,  and  you  must  give  that  which  is  wanted,  and  not  suffer 
your  relief  to  be  bound  in  unyielding  rules.  We  seek  out  the  way 
to  afford  the  widow  independence  in  the  saddened  home,  so  that 
she  may  bring  up  her  children  in  independence,  and  only  to  the 
old  and  helpless  do  we  accord  a permanent  bounty.’  And  as 
we  continued  our  pilgrimage  I saw  how  much  wiser  the  Jew 
was,  in  that  great  city,  than  the  Christian.  Much,  I am  bound  to 
own,  my  brothers,  of  the  Jew’s  better  fortune,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
virtues  which  have  come  down  to  him  from  remote  ages ; and 
much  of  the  Christian’s  failure  amid  his  poor,  is  because  of  the 
disdain  with  which  he  has  turned  upon  the  lessons  that  the  ‘oppressed 
race  ’ have  offered  to  him. 

“Your  lives,  my  brothers,  as  you  have  discovered  them  to  me, 
show  that  your  misfortunes  have  been  brought  upon  you  by  the  very 
vices  which  the  Jew  abhors  and  shuns.  Hereditary  Jew  beggars  I 
saw  in  the  Low  Countries;  but  the  Jew  drunk  in  the  road,  beating 
his  wife ; the  deserter  of  his  child ; I have  not  come  upon  in  all  the 
scores  of  years,  during  which  I have  wandered  among  communities 
of  men.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  ceased  ; and  the  brothers  gathered  round 
him,  seeing  his  faintness.  Bernard,  who  was  always  the  leader,  was  so 
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spare  and  short  that  he  looked  like  an  old  child,  when  he  approached 
the  great  frame  of  the  venerable  pilgrim. 

“ Let  us  send  to  Sister  Ursula,”  said  Bernard;  “she  has  the  lightest 
hand  and  the  gentlest  voice.” 

“Nay,”  and  the  Christian  Vagabond  smiled  as  he  spoke,  “but  I 
fear  me.  Brother  Bernard,  if  I do  not  hasten  home,  it  will  soon  be 
the  Sisters  of  the  Garden  who  will  be  at  work  for  me.” 

A shudder  passed  through  the  old  men’s  room.  Brother  Roger 
thrust  his  knees  almost  against  the  burning  logs,  as  though  an  icy 
finger  had  been  laid  upon  his  back. 

“The  venerable  master  has  said  wisely — the  Jews  are  a sober 
people.  We  have  never,  in  our  towns,  travelled,  for  example,  from 
the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  quarter.” 

“And  they  are  a chaste  people,  remember,”  said  Brother  Timothy. 

“ A saving  people,  who  love  their  kith  and  kin,”  Brother  Roger 
whispered. 

Sister  Ursula  came  with  the  Lady  of  Charity.  The  Christian 
Vagabond  had  always  a smile  for  Sister  Ursula,  the  perfect  nurse — 
and  yet,  he  said,  “ the  smallest  of  the  sisterhood — a proof  of  how 
much  goodness  can  be  got  into  a wee  body.”  Her  air  of  authority, 
as  she  approached  the  giant  wanderer,  was  delightful  to  the  holy 
man’s  sight ; and  he  made  himself  a child  in  her  hands,  who  could  in 
his  lusty  days  have  carried  her,  key-basket  and  all,  in  the  palm  of 
one  of  his. 

“It  is  a sharp  morning,”  the  I.ady  of  Charity  said  in  her  sweetest 
voice,  throwing  a smile  like  a travelling  ray  of  light,  round  the  chairs 
and  benches  upon  which  the  old  men  were  grouped,  “ and  our 
venerable  guest  must  put  himself  in  our  hands,  for  to-day.  I have 
brought  Sister  Ursula,  and  she  will  be  obeyed,  as  our  brothers 
know.” 

Roger  and  Bernard  and  Timothy  smiled  acknowledgments  of 
Sister  Ursula’s  tyranny ; and  the  little  woman  beamed,  as  she  moved 
about  her  colossal  invalid,  preparing  to  take  possession  of  him.  She 
put  his  staff  in  his  hand  ; buckled  his  black  wallet,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  over  her  tiny  shoulders,  and  then  proudly  gave  her 
shoulder  to  his  left  hand.  Assisted  by  the  Lady  of  Charity,  and  by 
some  of  the  brothers,  who  were  almost  as  infirm  as  the  invalid,  the 
Christian  Vagabond  left  the  day-room  of  the  old  men. 

“It  may  be,  my  brothers  all,”  he  said  as  he  stood  near  the  door, 
turning  his  white  face  upon  them,  “it  maybe  that  the  rest  of  my 
travels  will  remain  untold.  My  gossiping  tongue  has  faltered  very 
much  of  late.  I have  some  way  to  journey  yet,  before  I give  my 
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bones  to  mother  earth.  I am  warned  that  I have  tarried  beyond  my 
right  under  this  holy  roof.  The  Chamber  of  Christ  is  for  a round  of 
guests,  and  not  for  one.  I am  glad  that,  at  this  sun-rise  another 
pilgrim  has  come  to  share  it  with  me. 

“ Farewell,  my  brothers  all.  In  the  love  of  God  we  part : by  His 
love,  we  shall  meet  again.” 

The  long,  thin  hand  of  the  Christian  Vagabond  raised  his  scull-cap 
from  his  unthatched  head ; and  it  glistened  with  a marble-polish  in 
the  wintry  light,  like  that  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  study,  as  Albert  Diirer 
drew  him  ; and  Sister  Ursula  placed  the  velvet  quickly  over  it  again — 
for  there  was  a frosty  wind  in  the  open  corridor,  through  which  her 
I great  invalid  had  to  pass. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SUMMA  DIE. 

Quiet  mostly,  but  at  times  fractious  as  an  ailing  child,  the 
Christian  Vagabond  rested  all  day  in  the  refectory,  poring  over  his 
books ; and  turning  over,  again  and  still  again,  the  papers  in  his 
wallet 

“ I have  to  carry  them  home,  my  sisters,”  he  said.  “ They  are  a 
poor  legacy  after  so  many  years,  which  I bequeathe  to  my  fellow 
creatures.  The  Library  of  Poverty  ! I hoped  to  make  it  rich,  so 
that  the  Christian  student  should  be  able  to  study,  in  Clotilda,  all  the 
arts  of  alms  which  man  has  practised  or  dreamed.”  Plis  unnerved 
hands  played  among  the  tumbled  books  and  papers.  He  was 
awakened  from  a dream,  he  was  forgetting  that  which  he  had  seen, 
and  yet,  as  in  a mist,  stood  before  him  the  figures  and  the  scenery  of 
the  past.^ 

‘ On  Gathering  Orphan  Children  to  Us,’”  the  Christian  Vagabond 
said  sadly,  dwelling  upon  a paper  that  was  blurred  to  him,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Poor,  this  should  be  my  capital  question.  The  place  of 
honour  should  be  for  those  who  treat  of  the  protection  of  babes. 
Yea,  I remember — I just  remember — it  must  be  a long  way  in  the 
I past,  an  admirable  servant  of  forlorn  children,  in  whose  house  babes 
were  crowing  by  the  score,  and  to  whose  sight  the  speckless  cradle  of 


As  one  who  from  a dream  awaken’d  straight 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets,  yet  still  retains 
Impressions  of  the  feeling  of  his  dream, 


E’en  such  am  I.” — Dante. 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 
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a little  one  gathered  from  the  highway,  was  the  most  beautiful  picture 
under  the  sun.  He  was  a little  feeble  man  with  bent  shoulders,  and 
flowing  white  hair,  but  with  an  eye  as  bright  as  any  girl’s.  He  knew 
the  merry  songs  of  many  lands  by  heart.  The  babe  bom  last  week 
was  at  home  in  his  practised  amis.  His  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
rings  and  bells — things  to  divert  and  surprise  the  baby  mind.  Little 
Brown-Coat,  they  called  him,  for  he  ivore  a snuff-brown  coat  reaching 
to  his  heels.  As  I followed  him  through  his  nurseries,  and  bath- 
houses, and  gardens,  and  play-grounds,  with  happy  infant  kices 
turned  upon  him  from  every  point,  and  tiny  plump  arms  stretched 
towards  him  wherever  he  passed ; I felt  that  I could  have  put  him  in 
my  ivallet  and  not  knoivn  that  he  was  there.  A happier  man  than 
Little  Brown-Coat  was  never  permitted  to  do  God’s  work  in  this 
world.  Sometimes  I came  upon  him  drawing  a carriage  full  of 
laughing  infants  ; then  again,  he  would  be  tempting  a tiny  creature 
to  walk  in  a go-cart,  by  holding  a sweet  morsel  at  a distance  from  ii. 
Happy  Little  Brown-Coat ! How  could  he  grow  old  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  laughing  happiness  and  youth  ! ” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  rested  his  aims  upon  the  brown  folio,  the 
bulkiest  of  all  his  store  ; and  then  after  a pause  continued,  witli  a 
weary  swaying  of  the  head,  “ Old  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  my  comfort 
through  so  many  weary  doubting  hours,  be  my  pillow  at  the  last. 
Resting  here,  often  sick  at  heart,  I have  gathered  courage  for  a fresli 
journey;  remembering  thy  strength  through  suffering  and  temptation, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  thy  resolve  to  break  away  from  the  worldly 
splendours  of  illustrious  lineage,  and  devote  thy  piercing  intellect 
undivided  to  the  service  of  thy  God.  By  thy  example  have  I held 
on  my  way, — by  thy  light  have  I passed  through  many  wildernesses; 
and  it  was  by  keeping  my  thoughts  steadily  on  thee,  in  the  tower 
where  temptation  assailed  thee,  and  was  driven  back  by  thy  righteous 
strength ; that  I passed  through  the  glitter  to  which  I was  born,  and 
away  from  all  the  wickedness  of  courts.” 

When  he  had  been  silent  and  at  rest  for  a time,  the  Christian 
Vagabond  again  turned  to  his  papers  : — 

“ These  are  but  stray  scraps,  my  sisters,  for  our  Library  of  Poverty 
at  Clotilda.  How  trifling  is  the  sum  of  work  one  man  may  do ; even 
when  his  years  have  been  as  many  in  the  land  as  mine  have  been. 
‘A  Treatise  on  the  Almoner’s  Table !’  It  is  a good  subject.  Another: 
‘St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Sick  Beds.’  My  sisters,  think  of  this:  a 
Christian  army  of  gentle  women,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  dispersed 
over  the  suffering  world  ! Where  have  I not  met  them  ! There  is 
not  a forest  so  dark  and  tangled  that  it  has  withstood  their  advance ; 
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and  there  is  not  a mountain  over  which,  with  the  cross  for  their  tool, 
they  have  not  cut  a pathway.” 

And  so,  dozing  and  gossipping  in  a weak  voice,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Lady  of  Charity,  neatly  packing  his  papers  and  books,  the 
Christian  Vagabond  passed  his  day  ; impatient  now  and  again, 
because  the  Sisters  did  not  lead  him,  as  he  wished,  to  the  Chamber 
of  Christ,  where  the  new  guest  was  sleeping. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  thickening  along  the  gallery,  when  at 
length,  the  Lady  of  Charity  came  forth  with  some  of  the  Sisters 
leading  and  supporting  the  Christian  Vagabond  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber.  One  bore  his  staff,  another  his  shining  wallet,  and 
these  walked  before  him,  for  they  knew  that  he  liked  to  keep 
both  in  his  sight.  When  he  was  laid  upon  his  couch,  and  the 
Lady  of  Charity  and  her  Sisters  had  invoked  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  him  through  the  night,  and  put  his  taper  handy,  and  he  had 
heard  the  rustle  of  the  lily  leaves  fastening  the  door,  he  turned 
towards  the  couch  upon  which  the  new  guest  was  still  sleeping. 

“Not  unknown  to  me,  the  Sister  of  the  Garden  said.”  The 
Christian  Vagabond  shaded  his  eyes,  albeit  the  light  was  not  sharp. 
“ It  is  a rough,  immense  head.  The  arm  and  hand  are  twisted,  and 
gnarled  in  the  joints.  It  is ” 

The  Vagabond,  with  suddenly-gained  strength,  rose  from  his  bed, 
took  the  taper  the  Sisters  had  set  at  his  side,  and  threw  the  light 
upon  the  sleeper — who,  with  a yawn  and  a sigh  awoke — lifting  lazy 
eye-lids  upon  his  disturber. 

It  was  the  dwarfed,  deformed  son  of  Dame  Rebecca  ! On  the  day 
of  his  mother’s  funeral  he  had  presented  an  aspect  of  human 
degeneracy  too  frightful  to  dwell  upon  ; but  now,  the  masses  of 
hair  had  thinned  from  his  face,  and  the  remaining  film  of  beard 
was  white.  The  sunken  eyes  had  a fiery  light  in  them — fiery,  but 
tender  withal.  Sickness  and  suffering  had  refined  the  ungainliness, 
which  was  yet  shocking  to  behold  for  the  first  time. 

“ My  son,”  the  Christian  Vagabond  said,  in  his  kindliest  voice — 
and  it  was  ever  kindly — “ you  should  have  come  to  our  good  Sisters 
earlier  : nay  you  should  not  have  left  them.  You  are  sick.” 

“ Unto  death  : unto  death,”  the  dwarf  answered  with  a voice  as 
from  a great  distance,  and  turning  his  eyes  full  upon  the  Vagabond. 
“ I have  come  back  to  die — and  to  speak  to  you  first.  How  merciful 
in  the  good  God,  that  He  should  have  given  me  this  blessing  at 
parting  from  the  world.” 

“ From  the  day  of  our  birth  to  that  of  our  final  lying  down  to 
rest  upon  the  bosom  of  our  good  mother  earth,  we  are  gathering 
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evidences  of  the  mercy  and  the  beneficence  of  God — if  we  would 
only  judge  and  think  righteously.” 

“ A kick,  a cuff,  a thrusting  from  men’s  gates,  a wry  face  wherever 
I appeared— misshapen  wretch  that  I am,  troubled  and  ungovernable 
soul  that  I have  been ; here  has  been  my  portion — but  I make  no 
complaint.  I lay  a thankful  heart  at  my  Redeemer’s  feet,  and  my 
tears  moisten  the  hem  of  his  robe.  When  I left  you,  most  noble 
pilgrim,  I could  not  think  as  I think  now.  You  refused  me  my 
prayer  : and  my  heart  was  bitter  towards  you — towards  you  and  the 
Sisters  all.” 

“ The  Lady  of  Charity  was  true  to  your  mother’s  wish  : nor  could 
I ask  her  to  violate  it.  But  rest,  my  poor  son ; rest  this  night,  at 
peace,  in  the  Chamber  of  Christ — and  to-morrow  we  will ” 

The  cripple  jerked  himself  upon  his  elbow,  drew  the  jfillows 
violently  about  his  huge  head,  to  support  it,  and  then  turned  upon 
the  Christian  Vagabond,  as  one  prepared  for  a supreme  moment. 

“ To-morrow,  I shall  be  carried  forth — and  the  world  will  no 
longer  be  frightened  with  my  ugliness.  Venerable  friend,  I see  our 
separation  will  not  be  for  long.” 

“You  see  truly,  I feel  it.” 

“ But  I go,  before  the  sun  rises.  So,  I pray  you,  hear  me.  Listen 
to  me  patiently.  Yours  is  nearly  the  only  kind  voice  I can  remember 
— except  my  mother’s,  when  I was  very  young.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  sate  by  the  cripple’s  couch,  and  smoothed 
his  pillows  while  he  spoke. 

“You  remember  the  locket  the  Lady  of  Charity  put  upon  my 
mother’s  breast,  when  she  was  prepared  for  the  grave?” 

“ I saw  it  for  an  instant.” 

“ When  I dropped  it,  and  the  Lady  of  Charity  snatched  it  away  ? 
You  thought  it  safe  by  my  mother:  you  have  stood  by  her  grave 
dreaming  the  treasure  was  under  the  flowers  you  were  growing  over 
her  head.  You  were  all  deceived.  You  refused  the  poor,  weak- 
witted  cripple  the  spare  comfort  he  prayed  : and,  he  took  it.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  in  wonder- 
ment upon  the  speaker,  who  remained  firm  and  calm — continuing — 

“ And  he  took  it,  and  went  away  with  it.  Lie  knew  that  he  could 
not  remain,  and  keep  it.” 

“ May  God  have  mercy  on  you.” 

“ I have  prayed  to  Him,  and  I have  obtained  a tranquil  heart.” 
The  cripple’s  voice  was  strong  while  he  went  on — “ I went  out  into 
the  world  with  it,  to  sleep  in  the  cold,  to  be  turned  out  of  every  street 
in  which  I showed  my  hideous  face ; to  lie  hungry  in  my  blanket ; 
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to  thirst  along  the  dusty  roads.  But  I was  happy.  It  has  lain  warm 
at  my  heart — as  it  lay  through  so  many  sorrowful  years  at  hers.  I 
have  looked  upon  it  by  starlight,  and  by  snowlight  only  yesterday, 
as  I was  tottering  back  here  to  see  you.  Your  eyes  reproach  me : 
but  have  a care  before  you  condemn  a child  of  the  road-side,  born 
and  nurtured  in  sin  and  sloth  and  dirt.  The  world  has  cuffed  me 
through  my  life  : the  world  that  never,  as  boy  or  man,  gave  me  an 
hour’s  fair  chance,  has  punished  me  for  its  own  misdeeds  towards  me 
enough.  Be  you  more  merciful.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond’s  face  brightened,  and  he  laid  his  kindly 
hand  about  the  cripple’s  pillow. 

“ I have  more  to  tell  you.  The  locket  you  saw  was  not  all.  There 
were  two  faces  in  it.  I woke  one  morning.  I had  been  lying  upon 
it  all  night : had  bent  it : and  when  I drew  it  from  my  breast,  the 
back  of  it  was  open.” 

“Well,  well,  my  poor  lad,”  the  Christian  Vagabond  interrupted, 
now  laying  his  head  beside  the  cripple’s,  that  he  might  see  deeper 
into  his  eyes,  “ tell  me  : I am  prepared.” 

The  cripple  fumbled  amid  the  clothes  of  his  couch ; then  drew 
forth  the  locket,  and  thrust  it  under  the  Christian  Vagabond’s  eyes. 
The  old  man  grasped  at  it : but  the  cripple  withdrew  it  hastily. 

“Nay,  venerable  father,  you ” 

“Close  it,  boy  : you  are  right.” 

“ This  is  not  all.  Let  me  hasten  on ; for  a night  is  deepening 
upon  me  I never  felt  before.” 

“ A night-and-a-day,  I pray  God.” 

“ I pray  so.  I saw  the  face,  and  who  it  was — and  read  the  story 
at  once.  My  mother  had  told  me  of  the  Good  Messenger  of  the  Poor. 
You  were  that  good  messenger  whom  she  had  seen ; who  had  passed 
in  her  youth  like  a dream  ; and  who,  might  have  saved  her — and  the 
world — such  an  outrage  upon  it  as  this  poor  creature  who  lies  dying 
before  you.” 

“ It  was  neither  her  fault  nor  mine.  I had  travelled  in  many 
lands  with  this  trusty  staff,  and  had  sought  the  good  of  fellow  men 
for  many  years ; before,  afflicted  with  the  aspect  of  starving  villages 
and  towns  and  provinces,  I resolved  one  day  to  put  my  wallet  and 
rough  cloth  aside,  and  see  what  good  my  voice  might  do  at  the  court 
of  my  dissolute  sovereign.  I did  my  utmost,  and  was  laughed  to 
scorn.  I met  a lady — far  above  the  rest : but  she  was  haughtily 
denied  to  me.  Yet  with  her  image  in  my  heart  I rode  away — back  to 
my  serge,  my  wallet,  and  my  staff.  All  my  story  is  told.” 

“Not  all,  good  father,”  the  cripple  said.  “Sit  close  to  me  while  I 
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tell  you  the  rest.  The  woman  who  had  been  driven  forth,  and  who 
had  fallen  till  she  was  a tramping  beggar,  became  known  far  and 
wide ; and  our  folks  laughed  at  her  for  the  splendour  of  her  original 
degree,  and  the  crazy  tale  she  told  about  a certain  Good  Messenger 
of  the  Poor.  At  last  an  old  tramp  tracked  her  out — none  could 
guess  why  or  wherefore.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond’s  head  was  buried  in  the  cripple’s 
pillow. 

“You  remember  on  a certain  night  in  this  chamber  that,  when  you 
had  said  your  prayers,  a hideous  old  man,  of  loathsome  atmosphere, 
who  could  neither  hear  nor  speak,  came  : that  you  bathed  his  feet, 
and  wrapped  him  in  flannels,  and  lifted  him  to  bed  : and  that  he 
cried  his  thanks  as  he  fell  asleep.” 

“ I remember.” 

“ That  tattered,  time-stained  waif  and  stray,  abandoned  of  men — 
was,  my  father.” 

The  Christian  Vagabond  sobbed,  as  he  kept  his  face  buried  in  the 
pillow. 

“A  cruel  man,  I must  say  it,  although  he  is  dead  now.  I have 
prayed  God  to  forgive  him.  Of  him  I can  remember  only  oaths,  and 
violence,  and  thefts.  He  was  so  old  when  I was  born  that  the  men 
marvelled,  who  did  not  wink  and  laugh.” 

The  cripple  held  forth  his  hand,  showing  a dislocated  finger. 

“ He  broke  that  with  a blow.  I have  lain  exhausted  for  weeks, 
after  his  stick.  For  my  mother^ — upon  whom  the  peace  of  Cod 
rests, — I know  she  never  had  a smile  upon  her  face,  until  she  escaped 
from  him.  Within  a week  of  that  night  you  laid  him  upon  this  bed, 
the  gipsies  buried  him.” 

“ And  his  name,  my  poor  boy — his  name — and  let  this  be  all. 
His  name  !” 

“Was,  among  his  people.  Red  Reuben,  son  of  the  patriarch, 
Michael  the  Professor.” 

“ He  had  his  way,”  the  Christian  Vagabond  groaned.  “ My  father’s 
blow  was  avenged,  after  many  years.” 

“And  surely,  O my  God,”  the  Vagabond  prayed,  gliding  to  his 
knees  and  holding  the  cold  hands  of  the  cripple,  “ surely  I have  been 
blessed  in  this,  that  I have  been  permitted  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
man  who  avenged  his  father’s  injury  received  at  the  hands  of  my 
father ; and  that  I am  left  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  poor  sufferer,  who 
was  no  party  to  any  injury  whatever.” 

That  night,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  the  cripple’s  bed  was  made 
in  the  dark.  And  he  was  laid  in  Dame  Rebecca’s  grave,  with  the 
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locket — ^upon  which  the  Christian  Vagabond  would  not  look  a second 
time. 

With  his  last  strength  the  venerable  pilgrim  arose  early,  and  the 
tears  of  the  Sisters  pattered  upon  his  blue  robe,  as  he  stepped  forth, 
his  staff  clicking  even  merrily  upon  the  marble  of  the  hospitable 
corridors. 

“With  God’s  help  I will  take  home  the  little  I have  gathered,” 
were  the  last  words  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

WHERE  HE  DIES. 

Upon  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  which  commands  Clotilda;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  cresset  which  he  planted  with  Goodman  Felix  and 
his  mother,  the  Christian  Vagabond  is  laid ; with  his  staff  in  his  arms 
and  his  wallet  for  his  pillow.  Goodman  Felix  lies  near,  in  the  little 
sacred  enclosure,  which  is  the  chosen  walk  of  the  villagers  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  books  and  papers  he  garnered  and  carried  about 
the  world,  are  housed  in  the  open  home,  the  blue  smoke  of  which 
creeps  by  day  and  night,  to  the  cresset  It  is  the  Christian  hotel 
of  Clotilda,  still  governed  by  a Goodman  appointed  by  the  elders 
of  the  village.  It  is  the  wont  of  these  elders  to  call  their  grand- 
children about  the  winter  fires,  and  discourse  to  them  cheerily 
of  the  good  lord  of  the  castle  and  the  wonders  that,  in  humility 
and  piety,  he  wrought — singing,  smiling,  and  tripping  as  he 
went. 

For  every  elder  observed  this  of  the  Christian  Vagabond:  he  was 
no  dismal  ascetic.  He  neither  fasted  into  sickness,  nor  scourged 
himself,  nor  shut  himself  up — refusing  to  see  the  glories  of  God,  in 
the  mountain  and  the  valley,  the  rivulet,  the  turbulent  river,  and 
the  bounding  sea.  His  spirit  was  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  sea 
breeze  after  sultry  days.  And  when  he  put  his  staff  away  from 
him,  and  asked  his  faithful  steward  to  lay  it  where  he  might  see  it 
from  his  death-bed,  he  would  repeat  from  his  beloved  Thomas  a 
Kempis : — 

“ The  light  we  have  is  but  small,  and  this  we  often  lose  through 
negligence.” 

He  knew  that  he  too  had  lost  some ; but  he  thanked  God  for  the 
little  he  had  been  allowed  to  use.  He  had  lived  out  of  himself — 
wholly  given  up  to  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  His  substance  was 
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not  the  most  he  afforded  : he  humbly  laboured  that  it  might  be  the 
least  of  his  gifts.  The  knowledge  of  the  perfect  plan  of  alms,  was  that 
which  he  sought  in  his  wanderings ; and  which,  he  knew,  as  he 
walked  home  to  his  last  sleep,  he  had  not  reached. 

“ The  whole  heart,  the  whole  strength,  the  whole  life  of  a man  ” he 
would  say,  “ are  very  little  to  give ; and  yet  how  many  will  not  yield 
the  half — nay  the  tenth  of  their  light  to  the  good  service.” 

He  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  through  Clotilda,  smiling  on  the 
happy  place  which  he  had  wrought  out  of  the  squalid  hamlet  his 
father  had  left  him ; and  he  took  his  leave  of  the  happy  men  and 
women  whose  grandsires  had  been  beholden  to  the  kind  nurture  of 
his  Goodman  Felix. 

“ Let  each  cheerfully  live  for  his  neighbour  ” was  his  advice.  “ Be 
jealous  husbandmen  of  every  germ  of  virtue  that  you  see.  Love  the 
sunlight,  the  flower  in  the  porch,  the  bee  in  the  honeysuckle — nay 
the  winter  wind  that  sweetens  the  field,  and  braces  the  cattle ; and 
the  snow  that  keeps  the  corn  asleep  under  its  white  sheet,  for  the 
spring.” 

He  went  from  door  to  door,  held  up  by  loving  servants  of  his 
wonderful  age  : a giant,  disjointed,  and  falling  apart.  So  tire  elders 
related ; and  each  cottage  had  some  record  special  to  itself,  of  his 
last  visit. 

‘‘  He  stood  in  the  doorway,”  one  would  say,  “ and  he  spoke  a 
blessing  on  grandpapa ; and  then  his  feeble  eyes  rested  upon  this 
chair,  and  he  said  : ‘ It  is  a good  old  servant  you  have  there  : I 
remember  it — when  you  were  too  young  to  remember  me.  But 
I was  an  old  man  then.’  So  mind  this  chair  when  we  are  gone  : 
mind  it  children,  as  it  will  keep  his  example  in  your  minds.” 

Another  elder  : “He  was  faint ; and  from  this  cup  he  drank,  of 
our  cool  water  which  I drew  from  the  well  for  him.  While  he 
wetted  his  lips  he  thanked  me  with  all  his  kind  face.  He  could  not 
speak.” 

So,  after  his  final  pilgrimage  in  Clotilda,  the  Christian  Vagabond 
was  borne  through  the  gates  of  his  castle,  to  wait  his  death. 

In  the  ancient  banquetting  hall— the  marble  and  gold  and  cedar 
wood  of  which  remained — he  lay  his  bones  down,  in  the  company  of 
the  aged,  houseless  wanderers  whom  he  had  gathered  from  far  and 
near  : old  men  speaking  many  tongues,  but  all  singing  one  song  of 
praise  over  the  mighty  baron,  who  had  put  his  splendour  aside, 
and  walked  every  highway  of  Europe,  in  search  of  the  way  in  which 
he  could  best  employ  his  lands  and  money.  The  castle  was  a refuge 
for  age. 
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‘‘White  hairs  entitle  men  to  admission  here”  the  Christian 
Vagabond  said;  “and  let  my  bed  be  laid  in  the  largest  hall, 
that  I may  die  among  many  of  my  brothers  whom  my  roof  shelters. 
These  are  the  weeds  of  the  hard  world ; and  of  them,  according  to 
my  little  light,  am  I taught  to  make  my  garden.” 

In  the  hall,  spread  with  couches  for  the  aged  poor,  the  Christian 
Vagabond  fell,  sweetly,  into  his  sleep  : and  his  staff  was  laid  upon 
his  arm  by  his  steward,  and  gave  to  the  death  scene  a dignity  which 
the  bishop’s  crozier  has  seldom  given  to  it. 


THE  END. 


I 


Bismarck’S  Prussia. 

Prussia  that  is  growing  up  in  Western  Europe  is 
wlwi/  Bismarck’s  Prussia.  It  is  not  the  United  Germany  which 
the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  broad  country  lying 
between  the  Baltic  and  Switzerland  have  been  theorising 
about  so  long ; it  is  not  the  one  Fatherland  which  is  the  dream  of 
the  German-speaking  peoples ; it  is  not  even  the  empire  over 
which  the  Hohenzollerns,  left  to  themselves,  have  wished  to  reign. 
German  unity  is  an  idea  that  sprang  into  life  in  the  national  struggle 
against  Bonaparte  in  1813;  Bismarck’s  Prussia  is  a scheme  of 
yesterday.  German  unity  might  have  been  accomplished  in  due 
time,  in  a manner  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe,  and  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  any 
neighbouring  power;  Bismarck’s  Prussia  has  kept  alive  the  fires  of 
war  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  its  sole  end  will  be,  if  it  succeeds, 
to  extend  to  all  the  states  once  comprised  in  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation the  domination  of  a monarch  who  at  home  in  Prussia 
has  sacrificed  free  institutions  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  arbitrary 
will.  The  Count  von  Bismarck  is  a man  by  himself  in  Europe. 
Neither  prince  nor  minister,  neither  statesman,  soldier,  diplomatist, 
nor  party-leader  is  truly  his  colleague  or  confidant.  While  he  lives 
his  purposes  are  his  alone ; if  he  dies  there  is  no  one  left  to  follow 
out  his  plans  to  his  own  ends.  It  may  be  a question  whether  he 
even  cares  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  he  has  set  himsell 
to  do  if  he  be  not  here  to  do  it.  So  closely  is  he  identified  with 
the  role  he  is  playing,  so  little  faith  has  he  in  any  other  than  himself, 
so  little  respect  for  men  or  principles,  or  for  schemes  or  achievements 
not  his  own,  that  he  can  hardly  believe  in  the  completion  of 
his  task  unless  he  sees  it  done,  or  find  gratification  in  the 
prospect  of  a success  bearing  any  other  than  his  own  stamp 
and  seal.  His  enterprises  have  all  grown  out  of  his  inordinate 
love  of  power,  and  that  is  the  one  secret  of  his  history  and  his 
policy. 

For  a man  of  so  much  ambition  and  strength  of  purpose,  Herr  Otto 
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Bismarck  was  late  in  entering  public  life.  He  was  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  a superintendent  of  dykes  in  Altmark,  with  no  apparent 
promise  in  him  of  a great  career,  with  no  prospect  except  the 
ordinary  promotion  by  seniority  of  a gentleman  in  the  civil  service, 
i when,  in  1847,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Representative 
: Assembly  in  his  province.  He  owed  that  step  to  the  violent 
conservatism  of  his  views.  Democracy  had  begun  to  make  a noise 
on  the  continent  at  that  time,  and  Bismarck  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  as  the  champion  of  the  most  unqualified  absolutism. 

’ This  was  no  mere  effervescence  of  youth.  His  juvenile  days  were 
, past.  In  his  maturity  he  adopted  pure  despotism  in  government 
as  a faith,  and  in  that  faith  he  has  lived  ever  since,  so  far  as  the 
schemes  upon  which  he  has  entered  from  time  to  time  to  satisfy  his 
craving  for  personal  power  have  permitted  him  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  political  creed.  Other  men  around  him,  ranged  on  the  same 
side  in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  qualified  the  expression  of  their 
opinions.  They  temporised  in  their  depreciation  of  free  institutions; 
they  described  themselves  as  the  true  friends  of  liberty  in  restraining 
the  impetuosity  of  their  opponents.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
country  prepared  for  self-government,  and  they  wished  to  guard 
liberty  from  the  excesses  of  licence.  Bismarck  never  sheltered 
himself  behind  outworks  of  that  sort.  He  held  no  parley  with  the 
enemy.  Freedom  was  a mistake,  self-government  a heresy,  con- 
stitutionalism a delusion,  the  people  had  no  rights.  All  power  was 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  not  by  his  country,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

The  King  of  Prussia  governed  by  divine  right  and  could  not  err. 
As  anointed  monarch  absolute  authority  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  if  his  Majesty  granted  concessions  to  popular  demands  it  was 
an  act  of  pure  generosity  or  caprice,  which  might  be  rescinded  at 
any  moment.  It  was  an  absurd  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  to  set  up  a right  against  the  rights  of  the  crown.  During  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848  Bismarck  was  elected  to  the  Second 
Chamber  as  the  chief  advocate  of  these  reactionary  views.  He 
was  never  closely  allied  to  any  considerable  section  of  politicians, 

: for  his  opinions  were  too  retrograde  to  be  openly  acknowledged  by 
any  but  himself;  but  the  “Junker”  or  feudal  party  were  glad  to 
see  him  go  to  the  front  and  enounce  their  doctrines  without 
tergiversation.  He  was  absolutely  logical,  quite  without  fear,  cared 
for  no  man’s  good  opinion,  and  was  satisfied  so  long  as  abundant 
opportunity  was  given  him  to  hurl  contempt  and  scorn  at  the 
arguments  and  theories  of  the  champions  of  liberalism  of  all  degrees, 
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reserving  his  most  withering  satire  for  men  who  steered  a middle 
course  and  sought  to  effect  a compromise  between  conflicting  views. 
That  is  how  the  first  four  years  of  his  political  life  were  spent.  For 
the  position  of  a legislator  he  has  no  qualifications.  His  political 
economy  is  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Max  Schlesinger  quotes 
against  him  a proposal  to  limit  by  law  the  number  of  apprentices 
that  should  be  put  to  any  given  trade,  and  to  fix  by  statute  the 
market  price  for  commodities. 

That  was  not  the  field  for  Bismarck.  Flis  pure  absolutism,  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  commended  him  to  the 
late  Frederick  William,  as  those  same  qualities  and  increasing 
evidences  of  strength  of  will  and  purpose  made  him  afterwards  the 
right-hand  man,  and  then  the  master,  of  William  1.  His  character 
marked  him  out  for  diplomacy  rather  than  legislation,  and  he  was 
sent,  some  twenty  years  ago,  as  First  Secretary  of  Legation,  with  the 
title  of  a Privy  Councillor,  to  the  embassy  at  Frankfort ; was  next 
made  ambassador  to  the  German  Bund ; and  subsequently  graduated 
and  grew  to  be  a master  in  his  adopted  profession  at  the  courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Paris.  The  fascinating  labours  of  diplomacy 
fostered  in  him  the  lust  of  personal  power.  Out  of  his  exi)eriences 
of  German  quarrels  and  aspirations  at  Frankfort  grew  up  in  his  brain 
a policy  which  from  that  time  has  been  the  purpose  of  his  life  to 
accomplish.  He  had  not,  till  the  date  of  his  embassy  to  Frankfort, 
propounded  the  policy  of  making  Germany  a Prussian  Emj^ire. 
That  had  not  been  the  desire  of  Prussia,  of  Prussia’s  sovereign,  or 
of  the  Junker  party.  The  opportunity  had  presented  itself  three 
years  before,  and  had  been  allowed  to  pass  by  without  a protest 
from  Otto  Bismarck.  In  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  of  1848,  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  had  taken  the  lead  as  an  agitator  for  the 
reconsolidation  of  the  German  Empire  ; but  when  the  Germanic 
Constituent  Assembly  offered  him  the  imperial  crown,  he  refused  it, 
as  Frederick  William  HI.  had  rejected  a similar  offer,  nearly  half  a 
century  earlier,  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The  Hohenzollerns, 
since  Frederick  the  Great,  have  not  been  ambitious  of  extended 
territory.  Bismarck,  in  his  love  of  a high-handed  and  strong 
disciplinarian  form  of  government,  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Austrian  rule  till  he  met  Austrian  and  German  representatives  at 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort ; and  from  that  moment  he  took  to  despising 
the  power  and  pretensions  of  Austria,  and  began  to  cultivate  the 
popular  aspiration  for  German  unity  with  the  sole  view  to  the 
greatness  of  Prussia.  If  a really  faithful  biography  of  this  man 
should  ever  be  written,  it  will  probably  show  that  the  idea  of  the 
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aggrandisement  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  Germany 
never  entered  his  head  until  he  became  engaged  in  the  business  of 
his  mission  at  Frankfort.  And  that  biography  would  contain  matter 
of  greater  interest  still  if  it  should  reveal  how  the  Minister-President 
learned  the  art  of  working  other  men’s  wills  to  his  own  purpose. 
Feared  and  hated  as  he  has  been  for  nearly  a generation  by  Germans 
of  the  South  and  Germans  of  the  North,  by  Prussians  at  home  and 
by  Austrians  abroad,  distrusted  as  he  has  been  by  ministers  and 
potentates,  to  what  mysterious  agency  does  he  owe  his  wonderful 
influence  over  two  successive  kings  of  Prussia,  whose  desires  and 
whose  policy  were  in  many  respects  so  different  from  his  own  ; to 
what  secret  power  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  has  led  his 
country  on  in  a career  contrary  to  its  traditions,  its  most  recent 
decisions,  and  its  will  ; insisted  upon  Germany  following  the  lead 
of  the  state  against  whose  dictation  it  has  through  many  ages 
most  strenuously  protested,  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdoms  and 
duchies  on  both  sides  of  the  Main  the  great  empire  in  whose 
favour,  throughout  all  the  long  controversy  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  again  and  again  recorded  its  vote  ? 
Germans  love  freedom,  and  this  man  is  a pure  despot.  The  states 
of  Germany  delight  in  independence,  and  he  dominates  over  them 
I absolutely.  The  king  and  people  of  Prussia  like  piety,  peace,  and 
: the  cultivation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Bismarck  treats  them 
I to  war  and  conquest,  and  the  annexation  of  countries  which  are, 
more  or  less,  under  the  spiritual  sway  of  Pio  Nono.  When  Herr 
Otto  Bismarck  seems  to  have  first  conceived  this  plot  of  changing 
his  country  into  a great  empire  by  destroying  the  position  of  Austria, 
and  making  the  rest  of  Germany  subservient  to  his  purpose,  the 
whole  of  the  task  lay  before  him.  Previous  events  had  in  no  degree 
prepared  the  way.  All  Europe,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  against  him, 
and  the  labour  and  its  success  have  been  his.  He  has  triumphed  as 
no  mere  diplomatist  ever  triumphed  before  in  a similar  period.  He 
is,  at  the  moment  of  our  writing,  the  most  successful,  the  most 
powerful,  and  yet,  we  believe  we  may  say,  the  least  popular  man  in 
Europe.  As  strength,  indomitable  will,  over-mastering  energy,  and 
victory  are  hailed  with  acclamation,  so  the  Count  von  Bismarck  is 
reaping  his  reward ; but  the  cause  which  has  so  far  triumphed  may 
be  said  to  be  no  man’s  cause  but  his  own — the  object  achieved  is  the 
greatness  of  the  Count  von  Bismarck.  Judging  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  from  very  scanty  materials,  of  the  causes  of  his  success  under 
circumstances  so  adverse,  we  can  only  attribute  that  success  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  refined  flattery  which  he  offered  to  the  narrow- 
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minded  and  bigotted  kings  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  in  being 
the  only  great  man  of  his  age  to  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  in  the 
divine  anointment  and  royal  infallibility  of  his  sovereign.  There 
was  his  vantage,  and  he  has  used  it  with  rare  skill.  It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  man, 
and  the  consummate  tact  which  has  enabled  him,  without  bearing  a 
sword,  and  without  embodpng  any  of  the  leading  opinions  or 
tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  to  dictate  terms  to  kings  and 
emperors,  and  to  mark  out  new  and  vastly-extended  boundaries  to 
his  native  land. 

Since  the  first  of  the  royal  Hohenzollerns,  Burgraf  of  Nurnberg, 
purchased  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  for  a debt  of  400,000  gold  florins  due-  to  him  from 
Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  country  which  afterwards 
developed  into  Prussia  has  held  itself  very  much  aloof  from  Germany 
proper.  Its  ways  were  never  the  ways  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
nor  the  ways  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  north  and  south  of  the 
Main.  The  Hohenzollerns  were  a thrifty  family,  looking  closely 
after  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace.  Under  the  wholesome  tuition  of  the  early  ancestors  of 
King  'William,  the  people  whom  we  know  as  Prussians  acquired  a 
habit  of  non-intervention,  and  troubled  themselves  less  about  their 
neighbours  than  any  other  community  of  the  German  family.  One 
weak  and  foolish  Elector,  250  years  ago,  brought  his  country  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  William,  the  “ Great 
Elector,”  in  the  process  of  regaining  lost  territory,  and  restoring  the 
nation  to  vigour,  did  two  things ; he  added  something  to  Prussia  by 
way  of  conquest,  and  he  extinguished  the  parliamentary  life  of  tlic 
nation,  which  had  begun  to  flourish  a little  before  his  time.  This 
Elector,  from  whose  life  may  be  dated  several  prominent  tendencies 
of  modern  Prussia,  chafed  a good  deal  under  his  subordination  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  sought  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bound  him, 
and  to  assert  as  far  as  possible  the  independence  of  Prussia.  His 
son,  Frederick  I.,  finished  the  work  the  father  had  begun.  Having 
extorted  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  he  crowned  himself 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  Church  of  Konigsberg  in  1701,  and  afterwards 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  German  Emperor,  on  the  field  of  Blenheim  and 
elsewhere.  His  son,  Frederick  William,  the  redoubtable  sovereign 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  admires  so  much,  and  his  grandson,  Frederick  the 
Great,  did  much  fighting  against  Austria  and  Austria’s  allies,  and 
extended  their  country  considerably ; but  the  battle  they  waged  was 
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mainly  justified  by  the  ambitious  conduct  of  Austria  and  the  other 
powers  against  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  fought,  and  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  well  and  dearly  earned.  Frederick  the 
Great  raised  the  nation,  which  began  its  career  as  the  little  Electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  to  be  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  To  those 
dimensions  Prussia  grew  without  being  aggressive.  Its  wars  were 
principally  those  of  self-defence  and  independence,  and  it  expanded 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  success.  Erom  that  date  till  the 
ascendency  of  Count  Bismarck  Prussia  made  no  effort  at  aggrandise- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  which  was 
acceded  to,  in  order  to  prevent  an  inconveniently  large  accretion  to 
neighbouring  and  rival  powers. 

The  first  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
Charlemagne,  and  to  him  belonged  all  Germany  one  thousand  years 
ago.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a hundred  years  the  Em- 
peror’s dukes  and  counts,  at  first  mere  officers  of  the  sovereign, 
reigning  at  second-hand  over  parts  of  the  vast  territory,  grew  to  be 
more  or  less  independent  of  their  master ; and  from  that  time  till 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  they  exercised  the  right  to  elect 
the  Emperor.  That  is  how  the  numerous  small  sovereignties  of 
Germany  sprang  into  existence.  In  the  many  quarrels  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  this  large  family  of  nations,  the  only  power 
that  was  ever  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  electorate  and  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  abolished  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  which  had 
dwindled  considerably  in  the  course  of  a thousand  years,  but 
was  still  known  as  the  “ Holy  Roman  Empire ; ” and  he  caused 
the  last  of  those  Emperors  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  Austria,” 
which  was  the  origin  of  that  title.  This  put  an  end  to  the  only 
remaining  shred  of  pretence  of  imperial  domination  in  the  states  of 
Germany  beyond  the  Austrian  frontier.  Bonaparte  formed  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  including  France  (which  had  then  what  it 
wants  now,  a Rhine  frontier)  and  all  the  German  states.  This  Con- 
federation held  its  Diets  at  Frankfort  till  it  was  superseded,  on  the 
fall  of  BonapartQ,  by  the  Germanic  Confederation,  wherein  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  all  the  Germanic  States  were  represented,  together  with 
Denmark  on  account  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  its 
Germanic  possessions ; and  Holland,  on  account  of  Luxembourg. 
The  Germanic  Confederation  continued  till  1866,  when  it  came  to 
an  end  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale  of 
all  the  troubles  in  Europe  of  recent  years.  Bismarck  was  the  death 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which,  after  the  war,  was  replaced 
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by  the  Confederation  of  North  Germany,  whose  southern  frontier  is 
the  river  Main,  leaving  out  of  Germanic  councils  the  Empire  of 
Austria  and  the  South  German  States — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

It  used  often  to  be  said  in  England  that  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Schleswig-Holstein  question  ” was  too  difficult  for  any  but  Germans 
to  understand.  In  a sense,  perhaps,  this  was  true,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  real  merits  of  this  great  German  imbroglio,  which  has  plunged 
Europe  four  or  five  times  into  war  within  fifteen  years,  is  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended  in  England  to  the  present  hour.  We  must 
go  back  for  a few  minutes  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  business. 
Into  the  complications  arising  out  of  the  mixing  of  royal  blood 
between  the  ancient  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  we  will  not  enter.  It  is  enough  that  the 
population  of  those  duchies  are  essentially  German  in  race,  language, 
and  character;  that  they  have  been  sometimes  free  states  of  Ger- 
many and  sometimes  bandied  about  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Prussia ; that  they  were  restored  to  Denmark  as  her  right  by  some 
sort  of  sovereign  descent ; and  that  being  German,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  enduring  any  other  than  German  rule,  they  grew  dis- 
affected towards  Denmark  some  forty  years  ago,  and  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  privilege  of  a constituent  assembly  of  their  own. 
That  amount  of  liberty  fostered  the  desire  for  more;  they  waxed  very 
warm  on  the  subject  in  the  disturbed  days  of  1848  ; and  in  their 
own  States  General  they  voted  annexation  to  the  German  Con- 
federation. This  was  tantamount  to  independence,  and  it  was  more 
than  Denmark  could  submit  to.  She  resisted.  Prussia  and  Austria, 
supported  by  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
interfered  on  the  side  of  the  duchies.  The  war  lasted  off  and  on 
for  several  years,  while  from  time  to  time  concessions  were  made  to 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  which  did  not  content  them.  During  the 
struggle  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  intervened  again  and  again, 
and  more  than  once  they  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Denmark  in 
consideration  of  a certain  degree  of  independence  granted  to  her 
German  subjects.  In  1852  a compromise  was  effected  which  resulted 
in  comparative  tranquillity  for  a time.  That  was  before  the  Count 
von  Bismarck  began  his  career  as  a great  diplomatist.  P'our  or 
five  years  later  the  slumbering  embers  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Ger- 
man states  of  Denmark  were  fanned  into  a flame  again,  and  this  time 
the  movement  was  unquestionably  encouraged  by  Prussia.  At  Berlin 
the  liberals  on  one  side  and  Bismarck  on  the  other  joined  in  advo- 
cating the  “rights”  of  the  German  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  In 
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1863  the  Danish  king  granted  independent  privileges  to  Holstein,  but 
refused  them  to  Schleswig ; and  Austria  and  Prussia  together  protested 
against  the  arrangement.  While  this  was  doing  the  Prussians  them- 
selves were  being  practically  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights 
by  Count  Bismarck.  The  king  and  his  minister  were  maintaining 
great  military  armaments  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  newspapers  were  suppressed,  popular  privileges  set 
at  nought,  and  the  nation  was  governed  without  a parliament.  Those 
were  Bismarck’s  preparations  for  the  great  struggles  that  were  to  come. 
To  carry  out  his  schemes  a powerful  military  organisation  was  neces- 
sary, and  standing  almost  alone  in  the  country  he  insisted  upon  his 
programme.  The  refusal  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — backed  up  as  were  those 
demands  by  Prussia  and  Austria  and  supported  by  the  vote  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation, — resulted  in  the  Danish  war  of  1863-4,  and 
in  the  submission  of  Christian  IX.,  who,  in  July  of  that  year,  resigned 
the  duchies  to  the  disposal  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Here  begins  a 
new  phase  of  the  story.  During  the  war  an  important  person  was 
Prince  Frederick,  who  claimed  to  be  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
His  father.  Prince  Christian,  had  renounced  his  ducal  rights  for  a 
compensation  in  money,  as  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  European 
Powers  in  1852  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Denmark;  but  if 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  to  be  separated  from  Denmark  ten  years 
later  by  war,  the  son  of  Prince  Christian  felt  himself  justified  in 
putting  in  a new  claim.  Prussia  did  not  say  much  to  Prince 
Frederick,  but  nine  hundred  representatives  of  the  different  German 
states  met  at  Frankfort  and  resolved  to  support  the  Prince,  who 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  war  and  was  proclaimed  Duke  by  the 
German  population  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle.  When 
the  war  was  over,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Duke,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Prussia  retained  possession 
of  the  duchies,  and  had  a dispute  with  Austria  on  the  subject, 
which  ended  by  Austria  sharing  in  the  act  of  possession.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  demanded  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  give  up  the 
duchies  to  Prince  Frederick.  The  Diet  of  the  Confederation 
adopted  the  same  resolution.  The  allies  refused  to  submit  to  the 
order  of  the  Diet,  but  they  had  very  great  difficulty  in  settling 
the  matter  between  themselves.  The  desire  of  Austria,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  to  be  honest  in  this  matter,  but  Bismarck  was 
too  much  for  her.  The  long  discussion  ended  in  the  provisional 
convention  of  Gastein,  negociated  by  Bismarck  on  one  side  and  by 
Blum  on  the  other,  leaving  the  government  of  Holstein  with  Austria 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  I I 
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and  that  of  Schleswig  with  Prussia  as  a temporary  arrangement. 
Europe  was  indignant  at  the  Gastein  convention,  and  the  Germanic 
Confederation  condemned  it.  Bismarck  had  foreseen  the  disturb- 
ance which  then  arose  throughout  Germany  and  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  As  soon  as  his  forces  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Danish  war  he  quarrelled  with  Austria  over  the  spoil. 
The  excitement  in  Germany  very  naturally  extended  to  the  duchies, 
and  the  court  of  Berlin  complained  to  that  of  Vienna  that  mischie- 
vous political  meetings  were  permitted  to  be  held  in  Holstein. 
Austria  replied,  refusing  to  be  dictated  to  by  Count  Bismarck. 
Councils  of  war  were  held  in  the  two  countries.  Austria  proposed 
to  submit  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  German  Confederation. 
Bismarck  said  no.  The  Diet  called  on  Prussia  and  Austria  to 
disarm,  and  a meeting  of  deputies  of  the  smaller  German  states 
condemned  the  threatened  war. 

The  Austrian  Commissioner,  Von  Gablenz,  summoned  the  Estates 
of  Holstein  to  meet  at  Itzenhoe  to  consider  the  situation.  Prussia 
forbade  the  meeting,  invaded  Holstein,  and  occupied  Itzenhoe.  An 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  Diet  was  held,  and  Austria  proposed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  Prussia  had  broken  the  Gastein  Convention 
by  invading  Plolstein.  The  Diet  had  never  sanctioned  the  Gastein 
Convention,  but  by  a majority  of  nine  they  supported  the  complaint 
of  Austria.  Upon  this  the  Prussian  representatives  retired  from  the 
Assembly,  and  Bismarck  declared  the  German  Confederation  at 
an  end.  Then  followed  the  war  of  1866,  the  leading  facts  of  which 
are  very  familiar.  That  is  how  Bismarck  promotes  German  unity. 
This  was  a war,  not  merely  against  Austria,  but  against  the  will  of  all 
the  German  communities,  and  against  the  right  of  individual  States 
to  determine  their  own  form  of  government  and  their  own  relation 
to  the  German  family  of  nations.  The  Diet,  as  well  as  Austria, 
declared  war  against  Prussia,  and  independent  German  States  were 
invaded,  and,  in  the  end,  annexed  with  the  duchies  of  Holstein, 
and  Schleswig,  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  For  this  war  it  was 
that  the  Prussian  Representatives  refused  to  vote  money  ; and  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  that  the  Minister-President  told 
the  chamber,  arrayed  in  opposition  to  his  plans,  in  effect,  that 
he  would  make  war  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  was  not  Prussia, 
it  was  Count  Bismarck  who  engaged  in  war  against  Austria  and 
the  Confederation.  But  the  overt  acts  of  Prussia  during  and 
immediately  preceding  the  war  do  not  explain  sufficiently  the 
plans  and  foregone  conclusions  of  the  Minister-President.  The  final 
quarrel,  preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  Holstein,  was  an  affair  of  only 
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a few  weeks  ; yet,  when  hostilities  commenced,  it  was  discovered 
that  Bismarck  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Italy  whereby  the 
Italian  army  were  ready  and  awaiting  orders  from  Berlin  to  attack 
Austria  in  the  south ; intrigues  (it  has  since  been  proved)  had  been 
set  in  motion  to  incite  a war  of  independence  in  Hungary,  simul- 
taneous with  the  onslaught  of  Prussian  arms  j and  during  those  same 
months  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  a member  of  a branch  of 
the  family  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 
somehow  elected  Hospodar  of  Roumania,  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Austria.  It  was,  beyond  doubt,  a plot  that  had  been  hatching  for 
ten  or  a dozen  years  to  crush  the  Austrian  power,  and  to  draw  a 
Prussian  line  round  the  whole  extent  of  Germanic  country,  including 
the  German-speaking  communities  of  Austria  itself.  The  Italians, 
however,  were  defeated,  the  Hungarian  scheme  missed  fire,  and  the 
objects  of  the  war  were  but  half  accomplished. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  Europe  who  understands  so  well 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Count  von  Bismarck’s  plans  as 
Napoleon  HI.  The  two  men  began  diplomatic  life  at  about  the  same 
time,  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  have  watched  each  other  incessantly 
ever  since.  They  have  schemed  together,  and  they  have  schemed 
apart,  and  the  result  has  been  that  while  each  player  has  known 
almost  every  card  in  the  other’s  hand,  the  Emperor  has  been  out- 
manoeuvred by  the  minister.  It  is  not  that  Bismarck  is  the  abler 
diplomatist ; but  he  has  advantages.  Napoleon  is  not  a scrupulous 
man,  but  he  has  a few  scruples ; Bismarck  has  none.  The  Minister- 
President’s  power  at  home  is  practically  unlimited  ; Bonaparte’s  home 
affairs  are  more  arduous  than  those  of  any  other  sovereign  in  the 
world.  Count  Bismarck’s  plot,  though  utterly  selfish,  and  pursued 
for  no  beneficial  end,  is  surrounded  with  a fictitious  halo  of  patriotism  ; 
the  Emperor’s  counter  schemes  are  wanting  in  the  same  seeming 
justification.  Prussia  is  moving  in  Germany  only,  and  whatever  it 
does  looks,  at  a distance,  like  nothing  more  than  a family  quarrel ; 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  must  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  position 
of  a second-rate  power  or  incur  the  censure,  and  perhaps  the  enmity, 
of  its  contemporaries.  The  Northern  kingdom  moves  in  a com- 
paratively remote  orbit ; the  empire  of  the  Franks  lies  close  within 
the  range  of  the  moral  eye  of  England,  which  has  become  among 
nations  the  most  advanced  professor  of  political  morality.  What 
Bismarck  expected  Napoleon  to  do  in  1866  is  known  only  to  those 
two  men,  who  had  had  many  a personal  conference  in  Paris  not  very 
long  before ; but  whatever  it  was  the  terms  did  not  suit  the  Emperor, 
and  Bismarck  appears  to  have  been  surprised  that  Napoleon  took  no 
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step  to  compensate  himself  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia. 
Possibly,  without  committing  himself  to  a promise,  the  hlinister- 
President  had  led  the  Emperor  to  expect  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  to  France,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  implied  engagement. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Napoleon  stepped  in  at  the  close  of  the  ’ 

war  of  1866,  and  made  it  clear  to  Prussia  that  she  must  not  then  ^ 

pursue  her  advantages  further.  He  told  his  ministers  that  he  had 
arrested  the  conqueror  at  the  walls  of  Vienna.  It  is  known  to  all  the 
world  that  soon  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  Bonaparte  addressed  a note 
to  the  Prussian  Government,  demanding  the  “rectification  of  the 
French  frontier,”  i.  the  cession  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Rhine  into  a French  boundary  \ and  Prussia 
rejected  the  demand.  Next  the  Emperor  opened  negociations  with 
Holland  for  the  purchase  of  Luxembourg  for  gold.  Luxembourg, 
though  belonging  to  the  Dutch  King,  is  German  in  nationality,  its 
inhabitants  are  permitted  considerable  constitutional  privileges  by 
William  HI.,  and  its  interests  were,  until  the  war  of  1866,  watched 
over  by  the  German  Confederation.  By  the  war  that  protection 
became  vested  in  Prussia,  and  by  arrangements  \yith  Holland  Count 
Bismarck  strengthened  the  Luxembourg  fortifications  in  1867,  and  j 
threw  a strong  Prussian  garrison  into  the  place.  This  fortress  was  | 
one  of  the  protectors  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and  the  new  and 
improved  fortifications  were  plainly  provided  against  the  time  when 
France,  moved  by  further  efforts  of  Prussian  extension,  should  attempt 
to  shift  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  those  preparations  that  led 
the  Emperor  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  Luxembourg.  Bismarck 
refused  to  permit  the  negociations.  War  was  again  imminent ; the 
great  powers  intervened  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  London  it  was  agreed  | 
that  the  Prussian  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn  from  Luxembourg, 
that  the  fortress  should  be  dismantled,  and  that,  should  either  France 
or  Prussia  attempt  at  any  future  time  to  seize  upon  Luxembourg,  j 
England  and  the  other  powers  should  prevent  it,  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  The  Rhine  Provinces,  consisting  of  a rather  broad  strip 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  extending  from  the  boundary 
of  Holland  on  the  north  to  the  French  district  of  the  Bas  Rhine  on 
the  south,  belong  to  Prussia  as  far  south  as  Mayence,  and  the 
remaining  tract  to  Bavaria.  AH'  that  territory  belonged  to  France 
from  1794  till  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  in  1814,  and  throughout  France 
there  is  a burning  desire  to  repossess  it. 

“The  frontier  as  it  was  up  to  1814,”  was  the  demand  of  Napoleon 
in  1866.  In  our  country,  where  people  have  almost  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  “ balance  of  power,”  not  much  sympathy  is  felt  for  that 
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aspiration  of  France ; and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  would  ever  settle  down  contentedly  under  French 
rule.  It  is  true  there  is  a large  Roman  Catholic  element  among  the 
population,  and  that  the  race  is  a mixture,  and  not  wholly  German ; 
but,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  the  impartial  spectator  cannot 
help  regarding  the  desire  of  France  to  annex  that  district  as  a mis- 
take* Still  the  Count  von  Bismarck  has  again  and  again  recognised 
the  claim  of  France  to  an  equivalent  for  the  increased  greatness  of 
Prussia ; and  the  question  of  what  the  equivalent  is  to  consist  of 
seems  to  demand  an  answer.  Napoleon  wants  the  Rhine  Provinces  : 
the  Minister-President  says,  “No!  take  Belgium  if  you  like,  and  I 
will  help  you.”  That,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  has  been  the 
substance  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  two  countries  since  1866, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  before.  Such  evidence  as  existed  up  to 
the  recent  declaration  of  war  pointed  to  that  conclusion,  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Projet  de  Trait'e  and  the  explanations  which  it  has 
elicited  confirm  it.  The  Emperor  could  not  take  Belgium.  Peace 
and  friendship  with  Great  Britain  have  been  the  first  article  of  his 
political  creed  since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  and 
that  article  forbade  the  attempt.  The  act  would  have  been  glaringly 
and  ostentatiously  infamous,  and  success,  if  he  succeeded,  would  have 
been  purchased  at  too  great  a cost.  And  if  the  deed  were  done,  and 
Belgium  were  a part  of  France,  the  empire  would  not  present  so 
marked  and  strong  a front  against  the  great  power  of  the  Prussians  in 
the  future  as  if  it  possessed  the  Rhine  frontier  j for  the  fortresses  of 
the  Rhine  Provinces  would  be  a perpetual  menace,  while  independent 
Belgium  can  never  be  a source  of  weakness. 

The  attempt  of  Prussia  to  meet  the  demands  of  France  had,  there- 
fore, it  seems,  come  to  a dead  lock,  and  the  only  course  left  to 
Bismarck  was  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  Napoleon.  He  resolved  to 
do  so.  The  late  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor, 
mediated  between  the  two  powers  a few  months  ago,  for  a mutual 
reduction  of  armaments.  Prussia  unconditionally  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  necessary  that  King  William’s  position  should  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  if  Germany  was  to  be  made  Prussian  in 
the  teeth  of  Erance.  We  have  not  discovered  yet  what  contingent 
alliances  Count  Bismarck  may  have  formed,  but  we  know  that,  having 
caused  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  to  be  elected 
Hospodar  of  Roumania  four  years  ago,  and  having  surrounded  that 
prince  with  a strong  army,  furnished  with  needle-guns  and  officered 
by  Prussians,  he  set  about  contriving  some  months  since  that  the 
Hospodar’s  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  should  be  nominated  to  the 
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throne  of  Spain.  Prince  Leopold’s  father  had  yielded  up  his  own 
small  territory  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  area  of  Prussia,  and 
has  since  occupied  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  of  Berlin.  The 
family  has  sacrificed  its  personal  dignity  to  the  greatness  of  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Prince  Leopold’s  wife  is  sister  to  the 
present  King  of  Portugal,  Prince  Leopold’s  sister  was  wife  to  the 
late  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  young  king  now  reigning  at 
Lisbon  married  a daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Prussia’s  ally 
in  the  last  war.  There  was  a neat  family  and  diplomatic  com- 
bination. Italy  bears  France  no  good-will,  but  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  her  battle  alone  and  to  expel  the  French 
soldiers  from  Rome.  With  Spain  and  Portugal  on  her  side,  and  with 
Prussia  in  arms  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  the  enemies  of  Napoleon 
might  do  what  they  pleased  in  Italy,  and  the  position  of  France 
would  be  almost  as  critical  as  was  that  of  Austria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  1866.  Bonaparte  saw  this,  and  he  announced  to 
Prussia  last  year,  before  England  had  heard  the  name  of  Prince 
Leopold  mentioned  in  connection  with  Spain,  that  he  could  not  j 
permit  the  nomination.  Mere  spectators,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
passages  of  diplomacy  of  the  last  few  years  between  Paris  and  [ 
Berlin,  ask  innocently  enough  what  right  Napoleon  has  to  interdict 
the  election  of  a German  prince  to  the  throne  of  Madrid ; but  for 
aught  we  know  the  acceptance  of  the  kingdom  by  Prince  Leopold 
would  be  an  actual  or  constructive  violation  of  diplomatic  engage- 
ments between  the  Sovereign  at  the  Tuileries  and  King  William’s 
Minister.  Anyhow  this  fact  is  ascertained,  that  when  Bismarck 
permitted  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  Prince  Leopold  a 
few  weeks  since,  he  was  aware  that  Napoleon  objected,  and  he 
resolved  to  dare  the  objection,  and  to  run  the  hazard  of  its  leading 
to  war,  trusting,  perhaps,  that  the  Emperor  would  content  himself 
with  grumbling  and  protesting,  and  knowing  that  if  it  came  to 
actual  hostilities  his  army  was  well  prepared  for  the  encounter. 

It  is  possible  that  the  states  of  Germany  may,  in  the  course  of 
years,  become  welded  into  a great,  united  and  free  family  of  nations, 
acknowledging  one  central  head,  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
carrying  out  of  this  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Count  von  Bismarck ; 
but  such  a consummation  can  come  out  of  such  a beginning  only 
through  long  and  painful  political  struggle  and  internecine  warfare. 
The  history  of  the  consolidation  of  the  German  peoples  will  be  , 
written  in  scars  over  the  fair  face  of  Europe,  and  the  memory  of  it 
will  be  a memory  of  bitterness  and  a legacy  of  enmity  in  many 
lands. 
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r shall  we  say  of  the  war  and  the  panic  ? 
may  assuredly  say  that  like  the  financial  crisis 
i866j  the  war  panic  of  1870  has  exceeded  in 
msity  any  similar  perturbation  of  the  present 
century.  We  may  also  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
depreciation  in  prices  has  been  more  rapid  and  fitful  than  was  ever 
before  known,  and  that  the  depression  has  continued  longer  than 
warranted.  Such  a state  of  affairs  as  has  been  apparent  was  scarcely 
thought  possible,  and  the  oldest  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  stood  with  fear  and  trembling,  all  watching  (not  only  daily  but 
hourly)  the  surging  of  the  financial  tide,  scarcely  knowing  when  or 
how  they  might  not  be  drawn  down  by  the  waves  and  engulfed  in 
the  universal  maelstrom.  Of  the  number  that  have  escaped  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  what  position  they  may  eventually  find  themselves. 
Shattered  in  resources,  and  scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  the 
j large  majority  must  be ; and  those  who  possessed  friends  and  were 

j enabled  to  struggle  through  will  have  to  work  for  years  to  recover 

their  position  and  replace  the  capital  they  have  lost,  not  through 
want  of  foresight,  but  chiefly  through  the  dishonesty  of  those  on  whom 
j they  relied,  and  for  whom  they  transacted  business. 

The  state  of  excitement,  the  “ dissolving  views  in  figures  ” occa- 
sioned by  the  war ; and  the  “ homes  made  desolate  ” through  the 
fall  in  prices,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Nearly  “ fifty 
declarations  ” have  taken  place  on  the  Stock  Exchange  through  the 
fearful  reaction,  and  only  in  one  case  has  20^-.  in  the  pound  been 
I announced.  The  others  have  ranged  from  153-.  3//.  to  i^.  4^.,  the 

I majority  varying  between  js.  6d.  and  2s.  3<Y.  ; the  paucity  of  assets 

through  the  bad  conduct  of  principals  having  been  most  remarkable. 
Indeed  from  the  latter  state  of  things  business  has  been  almost 
suspended,  and  as  a great  number  of  the  dealers  were  not  inclined 
to  extend  their  engagements,  they  simply  arranged  to  “make  up.” 
The  remembrance  of  the  Franco-Prussian  panic  will  be  a sad  one 
to  those  individually  connected  with  it,  and  the  extent  of  distress 
produced  through  it  cannot  be  well  defined.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  the  private  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  that  they 
did  much  to  mitigate  the  mischief  by  timely  advances.  Notwith- 
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standing  full  terms  had  to  be  paid  for  accommodation,  great  relief 
through  these  sources  was  afforded. 

It  was  supposed  that  when  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  the 
rate  from  4 to  5 per  cent,  and  then  suddenly  from  5 to  6 per  cent, 
chaos  would  come  again.  There  was  naturally  much  heaviness  in  Stocks 
and  Shares ; prices  were  rapidly  forced  down,  and  weak ; “ Bears  ” 
were  worked  out.  But  all  this  was  apprehended  and  anticipated, 
and  it  certainly  looked  at  one  time  as  if  things  were  coming  to 
a “deadlock.”  Fortunately  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the 
brokers  after  the  break-up  of  the  speculations  of  Sir  Robert  Harvey 
prevented  any  further  collapse,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  declined  risky  business,  the  markets  gradually  rallied,  be- 
cause the  public  appeared  as  buyers  and  took  some  classes  for 
investment.  The  restriction  of  operations  in  this  manner,  the  influx 
of  bullion  from  abroad,  and  the  cessation  of  large  specie  exports,  have 
assisted  to  “ turn  the  tide,”  and  now  we  have  a complete  abundance 
without  the  chance  of  employing  it  at  advantageous  rates.  Not- 
withstanding the  withdrawals  of  specie  for  Germany  and  France, 
representing  upwards  of  3,000,000/.,  the  whole  proportion  has  been 
returned  by  receipts  from  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
With  the  limited  supply  of  paper  offering,  with  the  redundant  quan- 
tity of  money  in  the  open  market,  and  with  the  small  chances  of  a 
revival  of  extensive  engagements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capel 
Court  for  some  months,  the  Bank  directors  might  safely  make  pro- 
gress with  the  reduction  of  the  ofilicial  minimwn.  From  5^  per 
cent,  they  would  be  gradually  able  to  drop  to  4 per  cent,  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  should  the  war  continue ; and  should  peace 
be  declared  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supporting  even  a higher 
rate,  with  a recovery  in  trade  and  better  prospects  for  the  future. 

When  values  were  at  their  worst — the  day  that  a great  firm  of  brokers 
gave  out  cheques  for  200,000/.  against  a balance  at  their  banker’s  of 
60,000/.,  believing  that  they  could  get  advances  on  securities  at  the 
last  moment — and  the  dealers  were  almost  unable  to  sell  stock  of 
any  kind,  the  feeling  was  that  no  prices  could  be  quoted.  Never- 
theless, two  or  three  large  houses  interested  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  market  to  let  them  be  “declared,”  and  the  dis- 
grace of  that  proceeding  was  avoided.  Their  securities  have  since  been 
quietly  sold  out,  with  less  sacrifice  than  supposed,  and  the  few  that 
remain  will  be  realised  on  behalf  of  principals,  who  will  adjust  the 
margin  of  profit  produced  through  the  rally  in  prices.  Whether  it 
will  be  desirable  to  allow  these  brokers  to  enter  the  House  again  to 
transact  regular  business  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Committee  of  the 
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Stock  Exchange  have  not  yet  in  reality  decided  the  question.  It  is 
still  under  consideration,  and  will  have  to  be  debated  at  some  length 
before  it  is  adjusted.  Among  the  whole  of  the  fraternity  a very 
strong  opinion  is  entertained ; their  conduct  in  paying  away  cheques 
to  such  an  extent  when  their  immediate  balance  fell  so  short  of  the 
total,  having  created  much  adverse  criticism. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  France  need  have 
taken  no  one  by  surprise.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  immediately 
the  reverses  on  the  frontier  were  announced  and  Paris  was  declared 
in  a state  of  siege.  In  its  present  position,  with  41,140,000/.  in  its 
coffers,  a resumption  after  the  war  will  be  more  readily  accomplished. 
The  extension  of  the  circulation  to  96,000,000/.  will  give  the  Bank 
j every  scope  the  directors  may  require.  The  loan  of  40,000,000/.  for 
war  purposes  will,  there  can  be  no  question,  be  readily  raised.  At  a 
period  like  the  present,  the  disposition  of  the  Parisian  public  will  be 
to  support  the  country,  if  not  the  Empire,  and  they  would  sacrifice 
their  last  shilling  rather  than  see  the  honour  of  France  tarnished. 

The  business  at  the  Bourse  since  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments has  been  almost  ?iit  and  the  fluctuation  irregular  and  uncertain. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  real  activity  will  be  noticeable  until  an 
approach  to  peace  shall  have  been  made.  Quite  certain  is  it  that  the 
French  Bourse  has  ceased  to  govern  the  English  markets.  The 
quotations  from  Berlin  now  exercise  the  greatest  influence. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  does  not  the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  enforce  some  more  stringent  regulations 
against  the  delinquents  who  sacrifice  their  brokers  ? A plan  should 
certainly  be  devised  by  which  publicity  might  be  given  to  the  names 
of  individuals  who  deal  with  two  or  three  separately,  and  let  in 
the  whole  of  them.  The  “black  board,”  it  is  presumed,  is  still 
in  existence;  why  not  elevate  their  names  there?  We  have  heard 
of  such  disgraceful  instances  of  default  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
believed  the  parties  could  pay,  that  “ swindling  ” is  the  only  proper 
term  applicable  to  these  transactions.  The  principal  brokers  have 
altogether  reduced  their  engagements,  so  they  could  never  again 
encounter  such  losses  as  they  have  experienced ; but  in  most 
instances  the  precautions  have  been  adopted  too  late.  “Money  and 
morals,”  it  has  been  remarked,  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand 
together,  but  those  who  speculate  are  always  quite  ready  to  receive 
“ differences,”  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  liquidate  them.  Never 
was  the  truth  of  this  assertion  more  painfully  illustrated  than  on 
the  settling  days  ending  15th  and  30th  of  July  last. 

The  account  concluded  on  the  i6th  instant  (August),  through  the 
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smallness  of  transactions,  might  have  been  considered  no  account  at 
all.  Owing  to  the  caution  exercised,  and  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  past,  brokers  whose  previous  engagements  included  liabilities 
for  70,000/.  to  100,000/.,  refrained  from  general  business,  and  only 
went  to  the  extent  of  7,000/.  or  9,000/.,  and  then  only  with  ample 
“ cover  ” to  secure  themselves  from  any  risk.  But  whilst  this  caution 
in  connection  ^with  speculation  has  been  manifested,  on  the  other 
hand  orders  have  freely  come  up  from  the  provinces  for  small 
investments  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled.  This  is  precisely 
what  was  indicated  would  be  the  result  of  the  existing  depression 
last  month,  and  the  prediction  has  in  every  respect  proved  correct. 
The  real  recovery  on  Consols  has  not  been  so  great,  not  more  than 
I to  per  cent.,  but  quite  sufficient  to  leave  a good  profit  on 
banking  investments.  The  rise  in  Indian  securities,  rupee  paper,  &c., 
has  been  more  general — say  2 to  5 per  cent. — colonial  classes  also 
taking  the  lead,  and  finding  strong  buyers  on  provincial  as  well  as 
London  account. 

The  great  jump  has,  however,  been  in  all  foreign  securities.  Every 
one  with  half  a grain  of  sense  could  see  that  immediately  the  public 
mind  became  tranquillised,  there  would  be  a smart  rally,  particularly 
in  those  which  were  unduly  depressed.  The  market,  in  the  midst  of 
the  panic,  was  over-weighted  with  securities,  and  when  the  suspen- 
sions were  in  full  force,  the  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  left  large 
parcels  on  the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  who  were  glad  to  realise  what 
they  would  at  once  fetch.  Such  was  the  depreciation,  that  it  is  well 
known  the  nominal  quotations  in  the  open  market  were  frequently 
I to  I per  cent,  higher  than  the  price  at  which  they  could  be 
obtained  on  special  application  to  parties  who  happened  to  have 
them  as  assets  from  “ defaulting  firms.”  From  the  lowest  prices 
quoted,  a recovery  of  at  least  5 to  7 per  cent,  has  become  apparent, 
even  in  the  most  “risky  descriptions,”  and  in  others  8 to  10  per  cent. 
The  rebound  in  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Brazilian,  Chilian,  Argentine, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  others,  has  been  remarkable ; and  they  must 
still  go  higher,  since  every  kind  is  scarce,  and  the  buying  by  small 
capitalists,  who  look  to  interest  and  not  to  fluctuation  in  prices. 
Americans  have  participated  in  the  favourable  movement,  and  the 
Germans,  who  were  the  first  to  sell  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  are  now  the  most  active  re-purchasers.  Selections  may  still 
be  made  from  Chilian,  Brazilian,  Mexican,  Egyptian,  Spanish, 
Turkish,  and  Russian  Railways  with  advantage ; particularly  the 
latter.  V/hy  should  Dunaburg  be  so  low?  Mexican,  New  Granada, 
and  Venezuela  are  favourable  speculative  risks  for  people  who  can 
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! wait  a little.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  will  have  to  be  honest 
I before  they  can  obtain  any  further  financial  assistance. 

I Who  would  have  ever  thought  of  seeing  London  and  North 
Western  at  119  to  120,  and  Midland  at  the  same  quotation?  Or 
Great  Western  at  59  ? Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  they  now  stand,  the 
former  respectively  at  126,  and  the  latter  at  66.  The  other  leading 
lines  fluctuated  in  rateable  proportion,  and  the  recovery  of  them  has 
! been  to  an  equal  extent.  The  large  provincial  failures  which  brought 
down  several  of  the  London  brokers,  was  the  cause  of  heavy  sales  to 
realise  to  provide  any  means  they  could  to  meet  “differences,”  and 
as  everybody  refused  to  continue  accounts,  all  classes  were  disposed 
of  at  the  best  prices  that  could  be  obtained.  At  the  lowest 
point  the  Lombard  Street  and  country  bankers  came  forward  and 
purchased,  the  dividends  proposed  and  the  reports  published  being 
considered  encouraging.  From  the  30th  ult.  to  the  present  time  they 
have  been  gradually  rising,  and  since  several  will  shortly  be  quoted 
ex-dividend  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  a further  advance.  The 
meetings  are  passing  over  favourably,  the  terms  for  money  will  quietly 
droop,  and  economy  in  expenditure  is  yet  generally  practised. 

The  chief  adverse  effect  of  the  panic  in  banking  shares  was  in 
connection  with  Imperial  Ottoman,  Anglo-Austrian,  and  Anglo- 
Hungarian  ; but  after  being  2 to  3 per  cent,  lower  they  are  once 
more  in  the  ascendant.  Other  bank  shares  have  been  steady  through 
the  increased  value  of  money,  but  their  discount  business,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  bills,  cannot  be  important. 

The  shares  of  the  various  telegraph  companies  are  again  coming 
into  request,  and  since  the  traffic  on  the  various  open  routes  is  good, 
the  public  will  shortly  become  buyers.  A few  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions at  a discount  will  not  hurt  anybody,  because  they  are  sure  to 
improve  gradually  as  they  become  developed.  Either  in  time  of  war 
or  peace  they  will  attract  custom,  but  more  particularly  when  trade 
revives.  The  rush  will  be  great  immediately  the  war  is  concluded.  All 
the  Construction  shares  will  further  advance,  as  there  are  several  new 
lines  in  contemplation  for  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  existing  routes. 

Every  low-priced  security  will  rise.  Anyone  may  now  almost  pur- 
chase with  their  eyes  shut,  there  has  been  such  a “ clearing  out  ” 
of  everything  within  the  last  four  weeks.  Even  Mining  Shares  will 
take  a turn ; and  several  prizes  in  this  respect  will  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  California  and  Nevada  kinds  are  spoken  of  with  favour. 
The  Brazilian  mines  are  in  several  cases  very  cheap. 

August  18,  12  o’clock  A.M. — The  abundance  of  money  has  com- 
pelled the  Bank  directors  to  lower  their  rate  of  discount  from  5^ 
to  4)4  per  cent.  A further  stimulus  to  investment  therefore  exists. 
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A RECORD  OF  NOBLE  DEEDS. 

INCE  last  we  uncoiled  our  Roll,  a catalogue  of  brave 
acts  has  come  before  us  in  the  list  of  cases  rewarded  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  which  aims  at  protecting  life 
against  fire.  Most  notable  among  the  services  there  dis- 
tinguished, are  those  of  a builder  named  Pitcher,  who  saved  four  lives, 
of  members  of  a family  named  Foord,  from  destruction  in  a burning 
house  in  Southwark,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  IMay  last  year. 
The  cries  of  a mother  and  her  children  startled  Mr.  Pitcher,  and  he 
ran  to  his  workshop  for  a ladder : with  this  he  mounted  to  a narrow 
ledge,  but  ten  inches  wide,  formed  by  the  projecting  cornice  of  a 
shop  facia,  and  while  on  this  insufficient  footing  he  caught  first  one 
child  and  then  another,  as  they  were  dropped  from  the  window  of  a 
higher  floor.  The  second  child  came  upon  him  so  forcibly  that  he 
must  have  been  overthrown,  had  he  not  saved  himself  by  dashing  his 
arm  through  a pane  of  glass  to  gain  a holding  place.  Next  Mr. 
Pitcher  took  a female  from  a first-floor  room.  Then  the  mother  had 
to  be  saved  from  the  higher  apartment,  the  fire  the  while  having 
increased  in  rage.  But  one  chance  of  rescuing  her  presented  itself, 
and  that  involved  great  risk  to  both  persons.  Mr.  Pitcher  chal- 
lenged it,  however.  He  threw  up  a ladder,  and  resting  one  foot  of  it 
upon  the  cornice,  held  it,  nearly  perpendicular,  against  the  wall  of  the 
house.  The  woman  had  passed  on  to  the  higher  rounds,  when  the 
ladder  slid  f7'om  the  perpendicular^  threatening  the  overthrow  of  rescuer 
and  rescued.  For  a minute  putting  forth  almost  superhuman  strength, 
Mr.  Pitcher  held  the  slanting  ladder  fast  in  position,  and  enabled 
Mrs.  Foord  to  reach  the  cornice ; afterwards  leading  her  down  to  the 
ground  in  safety.  Without  the  certificates  that  were  offered  of  this 
act  of  intrepidity,  it  is  clear  that  the  silver  medal  that  rewarded  it 
was  well  deserved. 


Under  appalling  circumstances,  three  people  were  burnt  to  death 
at  a fire  in  Wolverhampton  in  November  last.  The  scene  was  an 
iron  brazier’s  establishment ; and  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  escape  ol 
some  tar  spirit  from  a barrel.  In  a moment  the  building  was  in 
flames,  and  several  young  women  in  the  upper  part  were  shut  in  by 
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the  fire.  Violent  were  the  struggles  for  safety;  and  the  nnmber  of  the 
sacrified  had  been  increased  but  for  the  energetic  courage  of  one 
Edward  Craddock,  an  iron-plate  worker,  who  was  instrumental  in 
saving  several  lives ; carrying  one  girl  through  the  flames,  and  extin- 
guishing the  burning  clothes  of  others — striving  hard  to  beat  death 
away,  in  some  cases  with  unfortunate  effort,  but  in  two  cases  with 
success.  Martha  Williams  and  Sarah  Ann  Harris  have  this  man  to 
thank  for  the  days  they  number  after  that  memorable  November  i. 


Policemen,  much  abused,  may  proudly  point  to  the  numerous 
rewards  for  life-saving  acts  that  go  to  members  of  their  calling. 
Their  opportunities  are  frequent,  and  they  show  their  readiness  to 
meet  them.  Out  of  a dozen  instances  before  us  in  which  they  have 
gained  prizes  for  entering  burning  houses  and  bringing  inmates  out  of 
danger,  we  can  specially  mention  only  those  of  constables  O’Connor 
and  White,  both  of  the  G.  Reserve,  and  both  recipients  of  silver 
medallions  for  their  joint  labours  in  saving  the  lives  of  three  persons 
in  the  City  Road,  London,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  March  last. 
While  flames  were  spreading  fast  through  the  burning  house,  the  two 
men  entered  in  search  of  sleepers,  and  ascended  to  a first  floor ; but 
they  were  beaten  back  by  the  great  heat  and  dense  smoke.  By 
strong  efforts  they  reached  an  adjoining  roof,  and  then,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  skylight  of  the  house  on  fire,  they  gained  access  to 
the  top  rooms,  wherein  they  found  a man,  a youth  and  a woman,  one 
of  them  lying  insensible.  But  for  the  arrival  of  the  constables  all 
must  have  been  burned  to  death  ; by  that  timely  arrival  all  were 
taken  out  safely. 

Passing  to  combats  with  a more  merciful  destroying  element — 
water — we  have  first  to  tell  of  one  witnessed  from  the  decks  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Zealous  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April  last. 
The  good  ship  was  steaming  off  California’s  coast,  at  fair  speed,  but 
rolling  heavily  in  half  a gale  of  wind.  A first-class  boy,  John  Sweet, 
went  to  the  fore-rigging  to  fetch  his  clothes  : but  he  fell  overboard, 
striking  the  fore-chains  in  his  involuntary  dive.  Sub-lieutenant  A.  A. 
Taylor  was  officer  of  the  watch ; and  upon  the  instant  he  jumped 
from  the  forecastle  into  the  heavy  sea  in  hopes  to  save  the  youth. 
But  the  body  sank  and  was  not  recoverable.  Mr.  Taylor  remained 
a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  so  exhausted  himself  that  he 
had  to  be  picked  up  by  the  lifeboat ; a matter  of  difficulty  which 
would  have  been  dangerous  had  not  the  ship  been  under  steam,  and 
therefore  able  to  be  kept  head  to  swell. 
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Another  navy  lieutenant,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bamber  of  the  Excelicfit,  was  ! 

the  hero  of  a gallant  act  performed  one  day  at  the  end  of  July  last  in  i 

St.  Helier’s  Bay,  Jersey.  The  mail  steamer  was  leaving  for  Southamp- 
ton, when  two  seamen  passengers,  going  to  join  their  ship  at  that 
port,  and,  as  is  alleged,  in  a somewhat  excited  state,  were  capsized 
by  a tilting  of  the  packet’s  prow.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  ' 
Lieutenant  Bamber,  who  was  also  a passenger,  dashed  after  them. 
The  men  drifted  under  a landing  stage  projecting  from  the  pier,  and 
their  extrication  was  a matter  of  great  hazard  and  difficulty,  the 
bodies  being  kept  down  in  the  water  by  the  overlying  timbers. 
They  became  much  exhausted  and  almost  helpless,  and  Lieutenant 
Bamber’s  most  courageous  efforts  were  called  forth,  first  to  secure 
hold  of  them,  and  then  to  support  them,  till  a relief  came  to  him  in 
the  person  of  the  ship’s  cook,  who  lowered  himself  by  a rope,  and 
took  one  of  the  men  in  hand.  Both  were  ultimately  saved,  do 
Lieutenant  Bamber’s  credit  it  is  to  be  said  that  this  is  the  fourtli 
time  his  courage  has  similarly  distinguished  him. 

* The  most  coveted  honours  are  those  conferred  by  learned  bodies  ^ 

upon  foreign  toilers  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  Active  is  the  discus-  | 

sion  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidate  for  distinction,  and  the  close 
canvass  gives  the  prize  its  high  value.  On  the  first  of  August, 

Mr.  Darwin’s  name  was  brought  before  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Paris  Academy  as  that  of  a savajz  worthy  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
zoological  section  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Darwin’s  claims  were  advo- 
cated by  one  of  the  opponents  of  his  famous  theory,  in  an  address  of 
which  we  can  but  give  a faint  outline.  M.  Quatrefage  said  : There 
are  two  men  included  in  Mr.  Darwin,  a naturalist  observer  and  a 
theoretical  thinker  : the  naturalist  is  exact,  sagacious,  and  patient ; 
the  thinker  is  original  and  penetrating,  often  just,  sometimes  too 
rash.  That  the  theory  of  natural  selection  with  which  his  name  is 
connected  is  seductive  and  plausible  is  shown  by  its  having  been 
worked  out  by  such  men  as  himself,  Wallace,  and  Naudin,  labouring 
independently  and  in  different  paths.  If  his  ideas  are  such  as  some 
opponents  represent,-  how  can  they  have  obtained  the  support  in 
less  than  ten  years  of  men  like  Lyell,  Llooker,  Lluxley,  Karl  Vogt, 
Lubbock,  Hackel,  Filippi,  and  Brandt?  That  which  belongs  to 
Darwin  alone,  as  distinct  from  the  originations  of  his  predecessor 
Lamarck,  is  the  laws  of  variation  and  the  law  of  correlation  of 
growth.  His  error  has  been  the  confusion  between  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  foundation  and  propagation  of  races  and  species  ; sub- 
stitute the  former  for  the  latter,  and  his  theory  is  incontrovertible. 
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j Independently  of  his  theory,  his  works  are  great  Seven  important 
memoirs  has  he  contributed  to  geology.  In  botany,  we  have 
, Hooker’s  testimony  that  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  vegetable  physiology  belong  to  Darwin.  In  zoological 
literature,  we  have  the  report  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  and  the 
monograph  of  the  Cirrhipedes,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  pub- 
lished ; a fairy  tale  of  the  sea  it  was  called  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 
Mr.  Darwin,  said  his  opponent-advocate,  in  spite  of  his  errors,  will 
be  none  the  less  one  of  the  glories  of  science  and  of  the  Academy. 

i 

I The  brightest  jewel  the  casket  of  Miss  Ina  Cummings  can  ever 
I contain  will  be  the  silver  medal  with  which  she  has  been  rewarded 

I by  the  Humane  Society,  for  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Jack,  wife  of  the 
surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Mersey^  on  the  29th  of  July.  Mrs.  Jack  was 
bathing  in  treacherous  sea  off  Whitepoint,  Queenstown ; and  ven- 
turing too  far,  was  carried  by  a strong  current  beyond  her  depth. 

I Miss  Cummings  heard  her  screams,  and  rushing  from  a bathing  house, 

I swam  forth  and  brought  her  into  shallow  and  safe  water,  forgetting 

I risk  in  the  struggle  with  difficulty. 

! 

i 

I Twenty-two  lives  have  been  saved  in  twenty  years  by  Charles 
I John  Matthews,  a sailing  master,  of  West  Cowes.  He  must  hold  a 
j charm  who  has  so  often  risked  his  own  safety  to  find  himself  still  in 
I the  prime  strength  of  manhood.  The  twenty-second  life  owing  itself 
! to  his  courage  is  that  of  a little  boy  named  English,  three  years  old, 

I who  fell  into  the  sea  at  St  Peter’s,  Guernsey,  on  the  evening  of  June 

15  last.  Matthews  jumped  from  the  quay  with  all  his  clothes  on, 
and  brought  the  insensible  child  safely  to  shore.  Those  who  are 
i domiciled  in  places  whereto  dangers  seldom  approach,  and  who 
dwell  continually  in  quiet  safety,  can  scarcely  understand  how 
opportunities  arise  for  one  man  thus  to  save  more  than  a life  a year. 
Matthews  is  but  forty-five  years  old.  What  a roll  of  honour  he  will 
have  to  himself  if  he  continues  his  gallant  exploits  to  a reasonably 
ripe  age ! 

Truly  some  men  seem  born  to  humane  actions.  We  may  com- 
prehend a sailor’s  frequent  chances  of  distinguishing  himself  by 
rescuing  drowning  fellows ; but  here  is  a greengrocer,  only  eighteen 
years  old,  who  has,  in  a short  time,  wrested  four  human  beings  from 
death’s  grasp.  Joseph  Pocock  is  his  name,  and  Rochester  his 
present  dwelling-place.  It  was  off  that  town,  in  the  Medway,  that 
he  performed  his  latest  feat  of  courage,  and  recovered  the  body  of  a 
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lad,  named  Orlando  Black,  who  sank  while  bathing  there  on  the  2nd 
of  June.  It  was  a jeopardous  business,  for  he  had  to  swim  out  to 
the  boy  with  all  encumberments  of  dress  on  ; but  he  brought  his 
burden  alive,  although  insensible,  to  shore. 


A leap  for  another’s  life  was  lately  made  from  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  ship  Shelhourne^  in  Belfast  Lough,  by  the  steward,  Thomas  Scully. 
A young  woman,  a mill  worker,  tired  of  her  thirty  years’  life,  threw 
herself  into  the  Lough,  at  a place  where  the  water  was  twenty  feet 
deep.  Scully  jumped  after  her,  and  held  her  up  insensible  till  a boat 
could  be  put  off  to  take  her  ashore.  In  a case  like  this  what  are  the 
feelings  of  the  would-be  suicide  towards  her  salvor  ? It  would  be 
interesting  if  anyone  encountering  such  courtiers  of  death  were  to 
sound  them  upon  the  subject. 


A hearty  “ bravo  ” to  little  Clement  Brooks.  Only  eleven  years 
old,  yet  with  a medal  on  his  jacket.  A self-made  hero,  who  has 
earned  more  honours  by  a vohmtaiy  baptism  in  a well  than  could  be 
deserved  by  a score  of  such  “ baptisms  of  fire  ” as  we  have  lately 
heard  of  A little  girl,  fifteen  months  old,  with  the  habit  of  straying 
into  danger  proper  to  her  age,  wandered  to  the  edge  of  a well,  and 
tumbled  in.  Little  Brooks  was  hard  by,  and,  like  a man,  he  went 
down  the  well  with  a rope  round  his  chest,  and  brought  up  the  child, 
apparently  lifeless.  Not  dead,  however,  for  upon  being  taken  to  the 
nearest  house,  and  submitted  to  restorative  treatment,  the  cry  that 
announced  safe  recovery  was  soon  heard.  The  well  was  thirty-three 
feet  deep,  with  three  feet  six  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom.  East 
Grinstead  was  the  locality  of  this  exceptional  exploit;  June  14  its  date. 


Lucky  is  the  man  whose  honours  ripen  so  fast  that  he  is  permitted 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  his  own  monument.  This  will  be  the 
fortune  of  Professor  Morse,  if  he  lives  to  celebrate  his  eightieth  birth- 
day— the  27th  of 'April  next.  Then  will  his  statue  be  ceremoniously 
uncovered  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York.  Morse’s  merit  lies  in 
his  contrivance  of  a telegraphic  apparatus,  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
economical  and  expeditious,  is  to  be  found  in  well  nigh  every  electric 
message  office  in  the  world.  And  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  have 
recognitions  flowed  to  the  inventor.  Twelve  years  ago  a s^^ecial  con- 
gress of  ten  nations  awarded  him  an  honourable  gratuity  of  16,000/. 
Crosses  and  stars  he  wears  in  a galaxy — of  the  Legion  of  Plonour 
from  France,  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  from  Italy,  of  the  Tower 
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I and  Sword  from  Portugal,  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  from  Spain,  of  the 
! Order  of  Dannebroge  from  Denmark,  of  the  Order  of  Glory  from 
I Turkey;  and  medals  from  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Wurtemburg.  But 
hitherto  his  own  country  has  passed  him  by,  ready  as  are  its  sons  to 
recognise  brotherly  merit.  If  honour,  however,  like  charity,  begins 
abroad,  it  generally  comes  home  at  last. 


I Equal  at  least  to  the  loss  of  a battle  do  peaceful  French  physicians 
i consider  Germany’s  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Von  Grafe.  He  was  the 
I foremost  ophthalmologist  in  the  world  : great  as  a practitioner,  great 
I as  a teacher.  Thousands  who  may  never  have  heard  his  name  enjoy 
I the  blessing  of  sight,  which  would  have  been  denied  them  but  for  his 
I curative  discoveries.  He  was  but  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  found 
I a cure  for  the  baffling  disease  of  the  eye  known  since  classic  times  as 
I glaucoma ; and  so  priceless  a benefit  did  he  by  that  discovery  confer 
I on  suffering  humanity,  that  it  has  been  suggested  a sufficient  inscrip- 
I tion  to  convey  his  claim  to  posterity’s  esteem  would  be  the  simple 
j words,  He  cured  Glaucomad  The  father  of  modern  ophthalmic 
I surgery,  this  excellent  young  German  was  only  forty-one  when  con- 
j sumption  snatched  him  from  a world-wide  circle  of  erudite  admirers, 

I 

1 

I Upon  the  small  list,  just  issued,  of  deservants  who  have  this  year 
had  civil  pensions  granted  to  them,  two  names  concern  us.  First, 
that  of  Mr,  De  Morgan,  for  nearly  forty  years  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  London  University,  the  encyclopaedist  of  arithmetic,  the 
inveterate  logician,  and  quaintly  sparkling  writer,  whose  innumerable 
services  to  mathematical  science  have  been  rewarded  with  an  annuity 
of  ioo4  Second,  that  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Emanuel  Bleek,  whose 
philological  labours  and  achievements  from  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  South  Africa  have  been  recognised  with  a pension  ot 
1 50/.  The  other  grants  upon  the  list  were  for  inherited  deserts. 
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“Vive  la  Guerre i 
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BY  A MAN  OF  THE  CROWD. 

j^^^HERE  rose  a sound  of  sorrow  on  the  morning, 

w The  chill  and  silent  hour  before  the  dawn. 
Upstarting  at  the  dull  and  mystic  warning, 

I listened  stonily.  A startled  fawn 

Sprang  from  her  covert  hastily,  as  fearing 
The  stealing  of  the  tiger  from  his  lair. 

What  voice  is  that  afar  yet  slowly  nearing  ? 

Vive,  vive  la  Guer7'e!'" 

What  voice  ? Alas  ! my  brothers,  for  it  beareth 
The  semblance  of  a people’s  frantic  shout. 

But  through  the  morn  there  strideth  one  who  weareth 
A bloody  sword  his  cold  ribs  girt  about. 

A grim  and  phantom  portent,  silent  stealing, 

A cruel  covert  smile  his  features  wear. 

He  whispers,  and  loud  echoes  answer,  pealing, 

“ Vive,  vive  la  Guei're  .V’ 

What  ! duped  again,  my  brothers  ? Have  the  ages 
Their  cruel  lessons  taught  you  still  in  vain  ? 

Have  all  of  History’s  ensanguined  pages 
Garnered  for  us  indeed  no  greater  gain  ? 

Yet  once  again  are  ye  befooled  to  battle, 

Ear-tickled  by  the  trumpet’s  brazen  blare  ? 

Poor  frenzied  fools,  who  shout,  through  the  death  rattle, 
‘‘‘‘Vive,  vive  la  Guerre 

“ Vive,  vive  la  Guer7'‘e  ! ” Again  the  tramp  of  foemen 
Shall  crush  the  timid  germs  of  growing  good. 

Again  fair  Hope,  ah  ! sight  of  evil  omen, 

Shall  fly,  her  faltering  wings  besmirched  with  blood. 

Oh  ! fierce  delight  of  slaughter ; not  the  sweetness 
Of  love’s  fair  fruit,  Christ-tended,  with  long  care 

Hath  quenched  the  cruel  Cain-thirst  with  completeness. 
“Vive,  vive  la  Guerre!'' 
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Ah  ! wake  my  brothers  ; wake  ! be  fooled  no  longer. 

Were  ye  but  sane  and  seeing,  ye  had  known 
Right  is  the  peacefuller  power, — and  Peace  the  stronger. 

Your  martial  god  a pestilent  fiend  hath  grown. 

One  cruel  blood-red  hand  the  earth  befouleth. 

The  other  hideth  heaven.  Ah  ! beware. 

Hell  echoes  to  yon  frantic  crowd  that  howleth 
“ Vive^  vive  la  Guerre  I ” 

Death  ? ’Tis  not  he^  brave  hearts,  that  is  the  chiefest 
Of  war’s  foul  curses  ; for  our  being’s  day. 

Though  sunned  by  many  joys,  is  of  the  briefest. 

Death  ? Men  may  smile  who  meet  him  on  the  way, 
God’s  angel  of  reward  or  of  releasing. 

But  that  death-angel’s  hand  what  man  may  dare 
To  wield  uncurst?  Oh  ! fools  who  cry  unceasing 
“ Vive^  vive  la  Guerre  P' 

Leave  Death  to  Him,  the  Lord  of  Life,  who  holdeth 
The  twain  with  equal  and  unhasty  hand. 

Ye  kill ! but  lo  ! the  meanest  germ  that  foldeth 
Life  in  its  cells  will  mock  at  your  command. 

Cease,  cease  your  devil-work,  who  slay  unknowing. 
Uncareful  of  the  sequel ; impotent  there. 

Ye  shout,  while  man-moved  Death  his  swathes  is  mowing, 
“ Vive^  vive  la  Guerre 

Yes — “ Vive  la  Guerre  V But  war  with  bloodless  evils  ; 

The  heart’s  grim  foes,  the  troublers  of  the  world. 

In  warrior-service  worthier  than  the  devil’s 

The  sword  may  still  be  bared,  the  flag  unfurled. 

Life  may  be  yet  heroic  ; never  faileth 

Danger  or  death  for  valiant  souls  to  dare. 

Then  may  ye  shout  while  right  o’er  wrong  prevaileth, 

“ Vive^  vive  la  Guerre  P' 
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Paris  Under  Arms. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AT  HOME  IN  PARIS.” 

r is  a brisk  and  bracing  morning  (August  14th).  A strong 
northerly  wind  is  blowing  from  Cape  Grinez  : the  hay-cocks 
are  dancing  by  the  old  fort  behind  which  the  ruins  of 
Bonaparte’s  foundations  for  a fort  lie,  sinking  deeper  in  the 
sands  : the  cheery  crews  of  Boulogne  fishermen  roll  away  to  sea  with 
a laugh  or  a droning  song.  By  the  oyster-house  on  the  pier  I catch 
glimpses  of  many  days  that  are  past  and  gone  far  away.  A boy  at 
school,  I bathed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  famous  brave  old  man  | 
whose  breast  was  covered  with  medals  marking  the  lives  he  had  saved 
on  this  shore — within  sight  of  the  fisherman’s  calvary  which  crowns  | 
the  falaise.  I marched  (in  a jacket)  with  the  troops  that  came  from 
Lille  and  Arras  to  make  an  imposing  military  demonstration,  in  the 
Citizen  King’s  time,  when  the  statue  of  the  Little  Corporal  was  planted  j 
upon  yonder  column.  I remember  Louis  Philippe  riding  here  on  a 1 
white  horse.  I used  to  stand  staring  at  the  window  over  the  gateway  I 
of  the  Upper  Town  Castle,  where  one  Louis  Napoleon’s  grave  fiice 
appeared  occasionally  behind  the  bars.  A certain  English  resident 
undertaker  set  up  the  statue  of  Napoleon  1.  that  stands  upon  the 
cliff,  on  the  site  of  the  Imperial  head-quarters  during  the  encanij)- 
ment  of  the  Great  Army  that  threatened  England.  Through  the 
undertaker,  that  statue  is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
death-gloom  of  a certain  Summer.  Then  the  military  road  in  the  clili 
conjures  up  the  army  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  that  was  echelloned  for 
miles  along  these  heights,  to  give  a feu  de  joie^  as  the  yacht  of  the  ' 
Queen  of  England  approached  when  she  came  to  be  the  Imperial 
guest.  It  was  here  that  I and  my  friend  Gustave  Dore  stood  on  that 
brilliant  summer  day ; and  that  he  took  in  the  great  scene  in  a note- 
book not  bigger  than  a drayman’s  thumb.  The  star  of  Caesar  was  at 
its  brightest ; and  the  well-known  melancholy  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles,  as  the  Queen  of  proud  England  stepped  into  the  gorgeous 
state  train  e7i  route  for  Paris. 

But  the  piers  are  deserted  : the  quays  show  no  holiday  makers : 
the  shops  in  the  Rue  Napoleon  have  not  a single  customer  in  them  : 
the  English  library  in  the  Grande  Rue  is  closed,  and  covered  with 
bills  : and  when  I ask  the  gloomy  waiter  in  the  oyster-house  whether 
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Boulogne  has  any  visitors  in  spite  of  the  war — he  answers,  in  a hard 
! savage  voice  : '‘''Personnel 

I There  is  not  a soul  in  his  establishment.  The  cutlets  which  we 
I order  have  to  be  fetched  from  the  town,  while  we  eat  the  immense 
ragged  Channel  oysters;  and  the  wife  steals  in  with  them  under  her 
I apron,  to  save  the  honour  of  the  house.  During  one  hour  and  a half 
I only  a slouching  post  officer  redolent  of  caporal,  and  a Russian  party 
j of  three,  come  in.  Yet  these  sorely  try  the  resources  of  the  paralysed 
I restaurant.  The  Russians  want  kiimel  of  course  ; and  the  proprietor 
goes  cheerily  through  the  pretence  of  having  it—  then  of  finding  that 
he  happens  to  have  just  emptied  the  last  bottle.  But  he  has 
maraschino,  and  every  other  liqueur.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  just  able  to 
squeeze  three  thimble-glasses  full  from  the  bottom  of  a maraschino 
flask,  and  mask  the  poverty  of  his  cellar.  Verily,  the  Boulogne 
season  is  represented  by  “ Personnel  And  the  reason  was  receiv- 
ing an  amusing  illustration  on  the  beach  under  our  eyes. 

I The  tide  was  beating  in  noisily,  flapping  and  hissing  through  the 
j piles  of  the  jetty;  and  along  the  wet  boundary  of  the  shore  some  fifty 
gamins  had  constructed  sand  intrenchments,  within  the  lines  of 
which  they  were  gathered,  shouting,  waving  their  caps,  and  singing 
the  “ Marsellaise,”  while  the  tide  crept  up  to  their  treacherous  works. 
Suddenly  the  waves  broke  through  the  sand  walls,  and  the  whole 
fifty  ran  laughing  and  chattering  away,  to  open  other  intrenchments 
where  the  water  would  be  in  half  an  hour. 

Playing  at  war,  with  the  rough  sea  for  the  common  enemy,  with 
old  fishermen  and  sea-side  invalids  looking  on  from  the  pier,  seemed 
a little  grim,  as  an  amusement ; while  the  little  blue  boxes,  suspended 
outside  the  custom-house  and  other  public  buildings  invited  passers- 
I by  not  to  forget  the  wounded  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ! 

I By  the  fish-markets  the  poissardes  are  reading  the  prefect’s  an- 
no  uncement,  that  Strasbourg  is  invested  : in  the  market-place  the 
farm  servants,  who  have  come  in  with  fruit  and  butter  and  eggs, 
slide  from  the  back  of  their  donkeys  to  read  the  mayor’s  appeal  to 
his  “ chers  concitoyens  ” to  be  alert  with  their  help.  In  a few  days 
a train  of  wounded  soldiers  will  reach  the  town.  There  are  a 

hundred  beds  ready  in  the  hospice  civil;  and  in  the  old  barracks  there 
is  room  for  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Will  not  the  dear  fellow-citizens 
lend  beds  and  bedding,  during  the  war,  to  be  returned  to  them  when 
peace  shall  have  been  signed  ? The  barracks  are  a mouldy  rat-run 
now  ; but  I remember  the  day  when  at  this  crazy  gate  Napoleon 
tore  an  officer’s  epaulet  from  his  shoulder,  and  the  place  was  alive 
with  a battalion.  By  the  military  Cafe  Veyez,  a placard  warns  all 
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whom  it  may  concern  that  the  5th  battalion  of  the  Garde  Mobile  is 
to  assemble  at  Boulogne-siir-Mer,  on  the  1 6th  instant;  and  another 
is  addressed  to  citizens  over  forty  years  of  age,  summoning  them  to 
enrol  themselves  of  the  Sedentary  National  Guard.  The  old  among 
the  old  may  yet  have  to  shoulder  their  crutches,  and  show  how  fields 
were  won ; for  it  is  only  too  clear  the  carpet  soldiers  of  the  Second 
Empire  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 

By  the  fish-market,  by  the  vegetable-market,  along  the  quays,  across 
the  bridge,  to  the  railway-station,  are  spread,  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  the  intrenched  baby-army  on  the  sea-shore — and  these  are 
by  no  means  playing  at  war.  The  Garde  Mobile  is  dapper  and 

busy  : the  National  Guard  is  very  serious  indeed.  The  gay  little 

town  we  have  been  wont  to  associate  with  sunshine  and  laughter,  has 
not  a smile  now  for  the  rare  stranger.  The  railway  officials  arc 

serious  : and  the  men  kiss  each  other  as  they  part.  I saw  two 

standing  with  hands  intertwined,  and  their  eyes  brimmed  with  tears 
— waiting  for  the  guard’s  whistle  that  was  to  separate  them.  They 
fell  into  one  another’s  arms,  at  last,  embraced ; and  he  who  was  going 
said,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth  : 

“ God  knows  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ! ” 

At  Montreuil  we  asked  for  news  : at  St.  Valery  a head  appeared 
at  every  window  craving  a few  hopeful  words  : the  officials  were 
mournful  at  Abbeville,  and  gloomy  at  Amiens,  when  w'e  precipitated 
ourselves  upon  the  Paris  papers  that  had  just  arrived.  There  was 
not  a crumb  of  comfort  in  them  ; but  only  more  sickening  details  of 
Woerth,  and  all  the  discomfitures  of  M ‘Mahon  and  Frossard  ; fresh 
facts  to  the  disadvantage  of  Le  Boeuf ; and  hearty  denunciations  of 
the  Prussian  proclivities  of  the  English  press.  Teeth  w'ere  gnashed 
over  perfidious  Albion,  and  her  ready  disloyalty  towards  the  cordial 
ally  of  twenty  trying  years.  Then  men  shook  their  heads  proudly 
and  defiantly,  and  said  that  a nation  which  called  herself  France 
could  dispense  with  such  false  friends.  A few  skirmishes  would  not 
break  down  the  first  people  in  the  world.  France  would  rehabilitate 
herself,  and  then  she  would  remember  the  organ  of  the  shopkeepers, 
and  the  ignoble  beings  who  had  been  the  first  to  turn  upon  her  in 
her  misfortunes. 

I could  see  there  was  no  good  news  to  greet  our  arrival  in  Paris. 
One  even  expression  of  sadness  was  upon  the  faces  of  the  blue 
group  of  porters  who  were  waiting  to  carry  the  luggage  to  the  custom- 
house. The  streets  had  an  empty  look.  The  crowd  in  the  railway 
waiting-room  had  been  silent.  My  concierge  had  plaintive  tones  in 
his  voice.  And  yet  he,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  his 
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countrymen,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  French  reverses  were  only 
temporary  trials,  to  be  speedily  forgotten  in  the  delirium  of  an 
immense  victory. 

“ You  see,  monsieur,”  was  his  argument,  “ it  isn’t  possible  a 
great  people,  like  the  French  people,  can  be  beaten.  We  have  been 
led  by  bad  generals,  betrayed,  sold,  what  you  will  : but  we  have 
not  been  thrashed.  There  must  be  at  least  five  Prussians  to  beat 
one  Frenchman,  and  they  had  six — ten  sometimes.  But,  wait  a few 
days  : wait  till  we  get  them  clear  of  the  woods— and  then  we  shall 
give  it  to  them  hot.  They  may  get  as  far  as  Chalons,  but  there  it 
will  be  a massacre.  Oh  ! as  for  Paris  : if  they  had  the  bad  inspira- 
tion to  carry  their  audacity  to  that  extent— we  shouldn’t  merely 
thrash,  we  should  eat  them.” 

This  was  the  man’s  faith.  He  had  no  reasons  to  give.  He  cared 
for  no  map  : he  was  regardless  of  the  strategical  genius  of  the 
enemy  : he  would  neither  reckon  nor  argue.  A nation  that  called 
herself  France  must  win. 

There  is  a crowd  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Drouot,  by  the  9th 
Arrondissement,  where  the  people  station  themselves  night  and  day 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  M.  Chevreau’s  bulletin.  The  centre 
of  the  crowd  is  a tall,  white-haired  man,  in  whose  sallow  face  deep 
lines  of  thought  are  cut.  He  is  giving  his  view  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  armies  before,  and  flanking,  Metz.  With  his  walking- 
stick  he  explains  himself,  by  drawing  a map  of  imaginary  lines  upon 
the  pavement.  The  news  is  not  so  grave  after  all.  Before  Metz, 
at  any  rate,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  can  make  a stand.  Think  of  those 
noble  cuirassiers  who  died  to  a man  the  other  day.  See  the  stuff  of 
which  the  young  Duruy  is  made.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Austerlitz  will  give  a good  account  of  themselves  yet.  We  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  must  have  a little  time  to  recover 
from  the  blunders  of  the  Le  Boeufs  and  Frossards — and  the  rest  of 
that  ignoble  set. 

Having  delivered  his  little  speech,  the  venerable  figure  pushed 
through  the  audience  whom  he  had  attracted  about  him ; and  went 
on  his  way  well-satisfied  with  himself.  The  cabs  are  filled  with 
recruits  ; the  wine-shops  are  the  scenes  of  leave-takings  over  wine 
and  absinthe  all  day  long  : the  volunteers,  proudly  showing  the  red 
scarf  and  the  baggy  trousers  of  easy  wear  for  war,  take  a turn  along 
the  Boulevards  with  their  mistresses  : under  the  Jockey  Club  are 
many  of  its  members  in  their  new  uniforms  : and  within  the  most 
gorgeous  of  these  establishments  is  a little  club  of  retired  officers 
who  seem  to  occupy  two  or  three  tables  en  perma?ience.  One  is 
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a general,  two  or  three  are  colonels.  Some  of  their  friends  hail 
from  the  Corps  Legislatif  Two  dashing  young  chasseurs,  fresh 
from  the  tailor,  bustle  in,  followed  by  their  friends.  They  are  the 
two  boys  of  one  of  the  colonels.  The  father’s  eyes  glow  with  pride ; 
and  the  general  warms  the  hearts  of  the  lads  by  telling  them,  they 
have  a good  martial  air.  He  examines  their  accoutrements  critically; 
and  he,  and  all  the  old  officers  about  him  weigh  a shako  gravely  in 
their  hands — each  giving  his  opinion.  The  general  then  claps  it 
upon  his  bald  head.  Whereupon,  a burst  of  applause  all  round.  It 
becomes  the  general  perfectly.  It  must  have  been  made  for  him. 
The  old  man’s  face  flushes,  and  his  eyes  sparkle,  with  delight.  Then, 
playfully,  each  old  man  is  made  to  ti*}^  the  speckless  head-piece  that 
may  within  a week  be  under  the  hoofs  of  the  Prussian  horse. 

The  pride  and  affection  of  the  father  for  his  two  bran-new  chasseurs, 
were  delightful  to  witness.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  their  shoulders  : 
then  held  them  out  at  arm’s  length  to  get  a full  view  of  their 
splendour  : and  then  he  put  them  at  a table,  and  insisted  upon  their 
having  an  absinthe.  I think  one  took  sugar  and  water,  flavoured 
with  orange  flower.  While  this  domestic  drama  is  enacting — we 
hear  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  cafe  is  emptied  in  an  instant, 
upon  the  pavement. 

The  red  cross  is  coming.  We  can  see  it  borne  in  the  distance, 
and  approaching  slowly,  with  a dense  black  crowd  round  it.  But, 
in  advance,  along  the  broad  pavements,  skirmishers  are  thrown  out. 
They  are  grave  gentlemen  in  black,  with  the  white  scarf  and  red 
cross  about  one  arm,  and  holding  a long  pole  with  a stout  canvas 
bag  at  the  end  of  it.  They  jerk  the  bag  as  they  proceed,  making  the 
money  rattle;  and  they  address  the  people,  in  an  undertone  : — 

‘"''Pour  les  blesses  messieurs — mesda??tes : pour  les  blesses P 

All  give  : aye  the  poorest — with  that  willingness  which  doubles 
the  gift.  Some  ladies  who  had  missed  the  bag  turned  after  it,  and 
ran  to  it,  determined  that  their  offering  should  not  be  wanting.  A 
few  sneering  Englishmen  said  the  scene  was  theatrical — meaning 
hereby  to  say  that  it  was  hollow  : but  they  were  authorities  of  the 
tourist  class,  who  affect  a knowledge  of  everything,  and  are  familiar 
with  every  city  the  steeples  of  which  they  have  seen  from  a distance, 
in  their  railway  carriage.  The  tears  stood  in  the  women’s  eyes,  as 
the  two  almoners  who  were  to  say  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying, 
came  along  heading  the  procession,  and  carrying  the  eagle  and  the 
tri-colour  of  France  between  them.  When  the  grey  ambulance  : the 
waggon  laden  with  tent-poles  : the  fourgon  packed  with  medicines 
and  lint,  and  with  the  brigaded  injirmiers  bearing  the  red  cross 
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behind ; — when  these  had  passed,  how  should  the  poor  mothers  who 
had  sons  where  that  procession  was  going — the  sisters  who  had  brave 
brothers  from  whose  dying  lips  those  priests  might  bring  back  the 
last  loving  words  to  them-^ — the  mistresses  whose  lover’s  death  wound 
might  be  staunched  and  eased  from  the  precious  things  in  that 
fourgon — how  should  these  gentle,  grieving  women  refrain  from 
weeping?  Every  heart,  like  every  purse,  was  opened.^  Utter 
strangers,  moved  by  an  irresistible  common  feeling,  talked  to  each 
other,  and  agreed  that  war  was  a terrible  thing  indeed. 

The  shopkeepers  lounge  in  their  doorways,  missing  the  tourist  of 
August — the  early  worm  of  the  Paris  fancy  trades.  Even  the  cafds 
feel  the  pinch  of  the  struggle.  The  absinthe  drinkers  are  at  Chalons : 
the  customers  of  the  Helder  have  hushed  their  “ Chant  du  Depart,” 
and  are  standing  face  to  face  with  France’s  hated  enemy.  The 
Sedentary  National  Guards  are  the  indifferent  martial  stuff  left,  to 
fringe  the  Boulevards  at  the  miles  of  round  tables  in  the  company 
of  the  English,  Italians  and  Spaniards  who  remain  in  the  threatened 
capital. 

“Threatened  ! The  Prussians  will  not  come  here  1” 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  tell  you  this.  This  is  the 
exclamation  that  winds  up  every  discussion  of  the  chances  of  the  war. 

Ah  ! The  Emperor  has  fallen  back  on  Verdun  : the  Prussians 
are  at  Nancy  : have  drained  Saverne  of  the  last  litre  of  wine  : have 
invested  Strasbourg  : but,  they  will  not  venture  hither.  They  would 
have  to  march  over  the  bodies  of  two — or  perhaps  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  first.  Not  a single  choucroutier  would  live  to  tell  the 
story  in  Berlin.  This  is  very  wild  talking,  but  then  these  are 
exceedingly  exciting  times ; and  I am  not  sure  we  should  not 
effervesce  a good  deal  if  we  knew  there  were  half  a million  of  fighting 
Frenchmen  half  way  on  their  road  to  London.  Pay  a visit,  and  you 
only  change  the  illustrations  of  the  one  feeling  which  animates  every 
breast. 

You  find  a circle  of  ladies  in  the  salon  picking  lint  into  a bag,  It 
looks  like  whipped  cream  at  a distance.  They  are  begged  to  make 
every  thread  exactly  eight  centimetres  long,  and  they  are  doing  their 
utmost  : and  they  gossip  as  they  work.  One  lady  has  a cook — who 
is  Alsacienne.  A few  days  ago  she  heard  that  Saverne  was  threatened. 
Hard  by  is  the  bit  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  she  hopes  to 
spend  her  days  with  the  man  of  her  family’s  choice.  She  is  furious, 
at  the  bare  idea  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  that  sacred  handful 


* When  the  third  ambulance  left  Paris,  the  quite,  on  the  way  to  the  station, 
produced  10,570  francs. 
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of  mother  earth.  Yesterday  she  was  plucking  a fowl,  while  talking 
with  her  mistress. 

There,  madame,  I only  wish  I had  the  Emperor  here.  I’d  take 
him  just  so  : and  serve  him — so.” 

While  she  spoke  she  held  the  chicken,  and  seizing  a knife,  cut  its 
head  off — with  a will.  The  lady  had  other  anecdotes  of  the  furious 
Alsacienne.  Boys  are  naturally  malignant  in  their  humour,  I think. 
Madame’s  young  hopeful  at  any  rate  has  no  keener  enjoyment  left 
to  him,  in  this  dull  season,  than  to  make  an  occasional  burst  into  the 
kitchen,  with  the  declaration  that  Strasbourg  is  taken. 

Another  lady  is  very  much  distressed  about  the  war.  She  declares 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  think  about  it.  “ Really,  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  thinking  about  one’s  toilette  now.  Try  to  imagine 
what  next  season  will  be.  Dear  me,  everybody  is  gone.  All  my 
poor  dear  Ponts-et-Chaussees  are  there  you  know.  There  is  not  a 
jiiartner  left  in  Paris  I shall  not  give  a thought  to  dress  : but  I must 
show  you  two  that  came  home  last  week.” 

Another  lady  observes  that  the  Prussian  officers  are  exquisite 
dancers  : but  then  this  lady  is  an  English  woman. 

A bouncing  boy  tumbles  into  the  room.  What  has  he  been  about  ? 
He  has  been  playing  at  “h  Berlin  !”  with  a neighbour. 

The  lady  of  the  house  is  of  opinion  that  General  Le  Boeuf’s  daugh- 
ters showed  very  bad  taste  in  flaunting  about  the  streets  of  Metz  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  : just  as  the  generals  did  in  parading  their 
showy  equipages  before  the  troops.  And  the  lint-picking  and  the 
gossip  are  going  forward,  after  this  fashion,  in  every  quarter  of  Paris; 
while  the  husbands  and  the  fathers  are  abroad,  on  the  Boulevards,  on 
the  Bourse,  in  the  Cafes,  at  the  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  fortifications, 
at  every  street-corner,  in  the  shops  and  offices,  devouring  the  papers, 
and  talking,  gesticulating,  screaming  their  indignation  and  vowing 
vengence,  and  swearing  the  Emperor  shall  not  set  his  foot  again  in 
the  capital.  As  for  Le  Boeuf,  his  slow  torture  would  be  witnessed  by 
all  Paris  with  unaffected  delight. 

Day  after  day  wearily  passes.  The  crowd  never  leaves  the  gates 
of  the  Mairie  in  the  Rue  Drouot.  Bulletin  upon  bulletin  strikes  to  the 
popular  heart.  The  Emperor  addresses  Eugenie  from  Longeville,  and 
reports  a victory.  Men’s  cheeks  flush,  and  their  eyes  sparkle,  and 
there  is  a shaking  of  hands  all  round  : up  and  down  the  street.  At 
last  the  good  time  is  coming.  The  Prussians  may  prepare  them- 
selves. No  longer  will  they  be  permitted  to  sully  the  soil  of  France. 
Disgrace,  confusion,  ruin  awaits  them.  And  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  dictate  terms  to  Frenchmen.  The  kiosks  are  taken  by 
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assault.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  hasten  home — each  carrying 
I a Liberte^  or  a Patrie^  or  an  Opinion.  It  is  not  a great  battle  after 
all.  The  Germans  claim  the  victory.  King  William  congratulates 
the  Queen  in  Berlin.  At  night  it  is  hinted  about  that  the  Prussian 
capital  has  been  illuminated.  More  news  at  midnight — and  of  a 
doubtful  character.  The  fight  is  still  progressing ; there  has  been 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  but  the  French  army  is  operating  its 
j retreat  in  good  order,  and  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 
Sad,  surly,  angry  men  go  home  to  bed,  each  with  the  latest  budget  of 
bad  news  in  his  pocket.  Every  evening,  it  is  the  same  thing.  The  Soir 
appears  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  when  it  has  such  a chronicle  of 
national  humiliation  as  that  which  About  published,  eleven  columns 
to  the  batch,  on  his  escape  from  Saverne  to  Paris,  it  is  a hard  pillow 
for  the  Parisian  to  sleep  upon.  But  harder  to  bear  than  the  battle 
ofWoerth,  and  all  the  story  of  M‘Mahon’s  glorious  retreat  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army  of  heroes,  is  the  shout  of  victory  followed  by  the 
official  confession  that  the  good  news  is  false  news. 

Paris  suffered  agony  when  she  had  to  tear  down  the  flags,  and 
stifle  the  song  and  the  shout  for  the  first  time.  That  day  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  a living  Frenchman.  But  still  the  pain  of  daily  favoura- 
ble rumours,  followed  by  formal  dementis.,  is  acute.  The  battle  of 
Metz,  fought  on  the  15th,  brought  sunshine  upon  the  faces  of  the 
Parisians  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th.  I wonder  how  many  coups 
were  drunk  to  the  victors,  to  France,  to  the  valiant  army  ! My  con- 
cierge could  hardly  contain  his  enthusiasm  sufficiently  to  tell  me  that 
40,000  Prussians  had  been  killed,  and  20,000  taken  prisoners. 
“Victory  along  the  whole  line!”  said  he.  “We  have  waited  for 
it;  hut  enjin.”  At  my  cab  stand,  the  cabmen  smiled  and  nodded; 
a passing  workman,  beaming  with  joy,  observed  quai^ante  mille''''  to 
me,  qiLarmite'" — and  passed  on— -as  proud  as  the  first  grenadier  of 
France.  In  the  omnibus  waiting-room,  the  people  could  hardly 
bring  themselves  down  to  the  common-place  proceeding  of  taking 
their  number.  A waggon  passed  carrying  a cannon  to  the  fortifi- 
cations. With  a shrug  of  the  shoulders — it  was  generally  agreed, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  that  it  was  not  in  Paris  the  Prussians  would 
eat  chou  croute.  The  planting  of  the  guns  upon  the  fortifications, 
however,  was  a little  work  of  external  ornamentation  that  might 
proceed. 

When  the  day  had  worn  on  to  dusk,  and  still  “ details  were 
wanting,”  and  it  was  perceived  that  the  news  was  a traveller’s  tale 
filtered  through  a sub-prefect’s  office,  and  then  when  the  exact  truth 
crawled  out  through  official  sources,  the  reaction  was  profoundly  sad 
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to  behold.  People  had  no  spirit  left  to  discuss  the  amval  of  the 
army  at  the  Chalons  camp.  A few  days  ago  they  were  indignant 
at  the  retreat  to  Verdun,  at  the  investment  of  Chalons,  at  the  dinner 
which  the  Prussians  had  eaten  at  Nancy  ! 

To  criticise  a people  so  tried,  and  to  be  ungenerous  towards  them, 
is  to  act  a base  part,  not  to  say  a dangerous  one.  For  they  are 
treasuring  up  the  insults  of  their  enemies.  They  will  remember 
critics  who  stigmatise  a proceeding  of  their  parliament  as  robbery 
on  a national  scale  j and  who  give  currency  to  every  rumour  which 
is  to  their  disadvantage.  Their  papers  are  taking  notice  of  the 
Prussian  organs  in  London ; and  of  the  shamelessness  with  which,  in 
the  hour  of  France’s  difficulty,  they  ignore  and  forget  the  candid  and 
loyal  friendship  of  twenty  years. 

“ Your  turn  is  coming,”  a learned  Frenchman  said  to  me,  “ Be 
certain  of  it.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  Bismarck  programme  by 
any  means.  Observe  what  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
can  do,  and  may  do,  together.  The  American  minister  here  is 
taking  care  of  the  Prussian  embassy.  They  are  agitating  the  Alabama 
claims  at  New  York.  Do  you  think  Prussia  doesn’t  intend  to  swal- 
low up  Holland  and  Denmark  if  she  can?  The  States  want  your 
Canadian  Dominion.  Russia  wants  the  Sick  Man.  The  Goths 
and  Vandals  will  not  be  satisfied  with  Alsace  and  the  Lorraine.  You 
might  have  helped  us,  and  you  wouldn’t  ; do  you  think  that  we 
shall,  let  what  may  happen,  stir  a soldier  to  assist  you,  after  this? 
The  commercial  gentlemen  who  govern  you,  and  who  are  governed 
themselves  by  your  aristocracy,  don’t  like  our  progress,  our  profound 
love  of  letters  and  the  arts,  in  short,  our  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
rest  of  what  they  would  call  our  revolutionary  baggage ; and  so  they 
have  dragged  you  to  the  German  side — and  to  your  destruction 
eventually.  For — we  shall  remember  this ; and,  should  we  be 
humiliated,  it  is  you  whom  we  shall  hate.  They  may  take  your 
Canada,  and  cut  you  off  from  India ; and  we  shall  sit  here,  and  read 
of  it  in  the  evening  papers — and  go  home  quietly  to  bed  with  the 
paper  in  our  pockets.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  15  th,  on  that  of  the  i6th,  on  that  of  the 
17th,  the  anxiety  of  Paris  was  steadily  on  the  increase;  relieved 
by  the  flash  of  reported  victory  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th — but 
saddest  on  that  night,  when  in  truth  the  capital  had  most  cause  to 
rejoice. 

I find  it  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tension 
at  which  the  minds  of  the  volatile,  sensitive,  inconstant  Parisians 
was  kept  from  the  hour  of  McMahon’s  retreat  to  the  morning  ot 
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I the  1 8th,  when  the  Gaulois  printed  Deux  Victoires  in  prodigious  letters, 
j and  the  Count  of  Palikao  announced  the  battles  of  Domcourt  and 
I Gravelottes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  characterise  the 
foolish  exaggerations  and  the  constant  exhibitions  of  ignorance  to 
which  the  special  correspondents  of  English  newspapers  had 
recourse,  in  order  to  supply  effective  pictures  of  Paris  in  a state 
! of  siege  to  the  English  public. 

The  correspondence  which  M.  Edmond  About  has  contributed 
to  Le  Soir  has  made  a profounder  sensation  than  any  writing  which 
has  yet  proceeded  from  the  war.  The  Pays  has  attacked  his  yournal 
j PuTi  Journaliste  as  giving  all  the  credit  to  the  Prussians  and  only 
I peppercorns  of  praise  to  the  French ; but  the  fierce  Bonapartism  of 
a De  Cassagnac  is  more  harmful  to  the  cause  of  France  than  any 
truth  which  the  correspondent  of  the  Soir  is  likely  to  record  against  her. 

M.  About’s  diary  from  Saverne  must  be  read  in  the  original  French; 

I before  the  critic  can  do  full  justice  to  it.  The  author  of  “Tolla” 

' and  “ Le  Cas  de  M.  Guerin”  is  a keen  observer  and  a humourist ; the 
I writer  of  the  “ Question  Romaine  ” is  a philosophic  sentinel  over 
I contemporary  events;  the  creator  of  the  “Roides  Montagnes”  is 
a descriptive  romancist  of  a high  order.  His  powerful,  refined,  and 
brilliant  French  carries  the  war  upon  its  tide,  with  stateliness.  The 
thinker  is  forthright : the  humourist  uses  his  weapon  patriotically : 
the  chronicler  of  facts,  picks  those  out  which  are  salient,  with  a rare 
skill.  The  road  from  Phalsbourg  to  Saverne,  after  the  defeats 
suffered  by  M ‘Mahon  and  Frossard,  is  brought  fully  to  the 
readers’  mind  by  a few  brilliant  touches  of  the  pen.  The  meeting 
with  the  four  horrible  Zouaves  headed  by  the  awful  gamins  de  Paris 
drunk  and  demoralised  and  ferocious,  is  a picture  of  which  Meis- 
sonnier  would  make  a masterpiece.  Saverne,  when  the  retreating 
soldiers  of  the  ist  corps  slept  there,  and  \\\^  ghierale  the 

little  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  inhabitants  ran  to  the 
woods — is  completely  before  the  reader.  “ Many  of  the  farmers 
drove  their  cattle  before  them  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,”  After 
the  retreating  French  came  the  Prussians — swaggering,  methodical, 
exacting — remorseless : the  barbarian  showing  through  a film  of 
civilisation  and  humanity.  M,  About  fearlessly  exposes  the  fact 
that  while  the  enemy  was  plentifully  provided  with  topographical 
maps,  he  had  met  a general  gallopping  in  the  valley  of  Behrensbach, 
turning  his  horse’s  tail  in  the  direction  to  which  he  thought  he  was 
making.  When  the  full  and  true  account  of  this  war  shall  be  written; 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  unmasking  only  such  mismanagement  as  this, 
M.  About  kept  himself  within  severe  limits. 


5o6  The  Gentle^nan  s Magazme. 

The  gossip  of  Paris  is  of  a far  more  damaging  character — and  I 
mean  the  gossip  in  good  circles.  A military  friend,  who  is  a staunch 
Bonapartist,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  while  I was  reading  the 
paragraph  which  was  posted  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
the  1 8th  inst.,  announcing  the  total  destruction  of  Bismarck’s 
regiment;'"  and  said — 

“ They  are  getting  over  the  blunders  and  lies  at  last.  But  they 
have  been  fearful — shameful.  The  Emperor  has  been  betrayed. 
Half  his  army  was  merely  upon  paper.  I have  this  from  an  impor- 
tant officer  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  You  know  that  the  government 
receive  the  money  from  the  rempla^ants  now.  Well,  every  year 
thousands — thousands  of  the  upper  and  middle-class  families  buy 
substitutes  for  their  sons.  In  peace  time  the  substitute  costs  2,000 
francs  (80/.)  Formerly  this  substitute  was  furnished  by  private 
offices  : it  was  an  open  trade  in  food  for  powder  : but  it  has  been  a 
state  business  under  the  Second  Empire.  The  remplacant  fund  falls 
into  the  imperial  treasury.  Shall  I tell  you  what  I have  been  told  ? 
This  fund,  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  lads  who  have  drawn  bad 
numbers,  has  been  pocketed  systematically — and  no  remplaca7iis 
have,  consequently,  been  bought ; so  that  all  the  soldiers  who  should 
have  been  replaced,  have  just  been  represented  by  numbers — upon 
paper.  Nor  is  this  all.  People  do  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  money 
has  been  actually  voted  year  after  year  for  these  paper  soldiers — and 
has  disappeared  ! Hence  Wissenbourg,  Woerth,  Forbach,  and  the 
rest  of  the  failure  at  the  beginning.” 

When  gossip  like  this  is  current  in  the  capital ; can  the  writer  be 
blamed  who  reports  a little  of  the  effect  of  the  peculation  and 
blundering  which  he  sees  before  him,  in  dying  countrymen,  trampled 
vineyards,  and  poor  fol  laid  under  contribution  by  a ruthless 
soldiery — who  would  draw  the  teeth  out  of  the  peasant’s  jaws,  if  they 
had  time  ? M.  About  has  seen  the  hungry  French  troops  begging 
bread  at  his  door  : and  is  he  not  to  say  so  as  fearlessly  as  our  “ Pen 
of  the  War  ” spoke  from  the  Crimea,  hereby  saving  our  army,  and 
earning  the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  the  careful  neglect  of  suc- 
cessive governments  ? Is  he  to  feign  a pleasant  humour,  when  he 
has  seen  the  lasses  of  Alsace  filling  the  Prussian  cups  with  the 
white  wine  of  his  country  ? 

“Saverne  is  filled  with  Prussians.  I saw  enough  of  them  yesterday, 


* An  extract  from  the  Globe  of  the  previous  evening  : and  there  were  I.ondon 
newspapers  on  the  morrow  morning  who  suppressed  it ; albeit  the  Count  of  Palikao 
had  announced  it  in  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
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and  I see  too  many  of  them  this  morning  from  my  window  in  a 
potato-field,  which  they  are  stripping,  in  rank,  in  the  most  methodical 
fashion.”  The  writer  who  sees  this  from  his  desk  is  not  likely  to  be 
mealy-mouthed  when  dealing  with  the  authors  of  it.  The  enemy 
shows  no  example  of  moderation  at  any  rate.  Chroniclers  who 
report  that  a Turco  has  been  found  dead  with  human  flesh  between 
his  teeth  are  not  the  people  to  claim  moderation  on  the  other  side. 

To  this  present  writing  (August  19)  Paris  in  a state  of  siege  : Paris 
under  Generals  Montauban  and  Trochu  : Paris  with  a paralysed 
trade  : Paris  with  the  flower  of  her  youth  drained  off  to  Chalons  ; 
Paris  made  the  prey  of  hundreds  of  designing  rascals  with  selfish 
purposes  to  serve  out  of  her  distresses  : Paris,  misrepresented  by 
correspondents  with  foregone  conclusions  and  the  A B C of  her  life 
and  spirit  and  genius  to  learn  : Paris  filled  with  spies  from  the 
enemy,  and  plotters  for  the  pretenders  on  the  frontiers^ — has  a 
gallant  bearing ; and  when  the  citizens  go  forth  on  Sundays  to  see 
the  thousands  of  workmen  busy  with  her  fortifications,  there  is  not 
an  expression  of  fear  on  any  face.  Men  are  grave  because  there  is 
death  on  the  wind,  all  around  : but  they  are  of  metal  as  hard  as  that 
which  they  have  planted  upon  their  walls,  and  they  sleep  like  brave 
men  behind  the  twinkling  lights  we  can  see  from  our  upper  windows, 
where  the  bronze  mouths  are  gaping — ready  to  meet  the  enemy. 

“ What  would  you  do,  Ernest,  to  the  Prussians,  if  they  came 
here?”  says  the  maid  of  Alsace  (the  heroine  of  the  plucked  fowl)  to 
her  Young  Troublesome. 

“ I would  jump  upon  them,  Madeleine,”  answers  the  sabreur  of 
the  five-sous  sword.  And  he  jumps  upon  a tabow^et  to  show  how  he 
would  do  it. 

“ Wreaths  of  roses  ! ” Ernest’s  papa  exclaims,  watching  his  wife 
preparing  her  luggage  for  her  autumn  journey  to  the  chateau. 

“Why,  yes,”  says  the  lady.  “ We  shall  have  a feast  I hope  on  the 
day  of  victory  ! ” 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  at  hand — for  the  Paris  hospitals  are  filling 
apace  from  the  camp  of  Chalons. 


The  Marseillaise. 


all  music,  national  music  is  the  most  impressive.  If 
melancholy  in  character,  it  is  mysteriously  depressing ; 
if  cheerful  or  martial,  it  is  more  exciting  than  any 
other  stimulant,  however  exhilarating.  National  melo- 
dies have  a charmed  existence.  They  hover  round  the  cradle,  dwell 
in  our  memories,  and  come  unbidden  to  the  recollection,  bringing 
with  them  long-forgotten  associations.  Their  origin  often  defies 
research  ; accident  may  have  given  them  birth,  but,  once  quickened, 
they  never  die.  According  to  the  purpose  it  is  made  to  serve,  a 
tune,  intrinsically  innocuous,  becomes  a powerful  instrument  of  good 
or  evil.  In  this  respect,  no  words  can  have  more  influence  than  a 
simple  musical  sentence  of  sixteen  bars. 

“ Music  can  teach  us  nothing,”  observes  an  eloquent  writer ; the 
deficiency,  however,  is  compensated  by  music  sometimes  firing  the 
imaginations  of  men  beyond  their  own  control,  and  thereby  inciting 
them  to  the  noblest  or  most  despicable  deeds. 

This  attribute  of  melody  in  its  worthiest  degree  is,  more  or  less, 
ignored  by  poets  and  dramatists,  who  apparently  suppose  the  art  can 
express  no  loftier  sentiment  than  love,  sickly  and  forlorn,  or,  at  best, 
act  as  a sedative  to  a disturbed  mind. 

“ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  the  knotted  oak,” 

says  Congreve’s  Mourning  Bride.  The  figure  of  speech,  so  often 
quoted,  is  incorrect ; the  metaphor  being  inconsistent  with  the  effect 
of  sound,  whose  charm  to  soothe  is  frequently  less  potent  than  its 
innate  power  to  excite.  If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  heard  the 
“ Marseillaise  ” sung  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  will,  I think, 
acknowlege  this  to  be  the  case.  Once  heard  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  stirs  the  blood,  and  makes  the  heart  thrill  with 
emotion,  whether  of  patriotism  or  sympathy  with  patriots,  matters 
not.  No  love  ditty  nor  any  plaintive  melody  ever  had  such  electrical 
influence  as  the  national  air  which,  until  lately,  has  been  used  in 
defiance  of  the  government. 

In  every  revolutionary  effort  it  has  been  the  most  formidable 
element  against  which  the  authorities  have  had  to  contend.  No 
wiser  measure  could  have  been  taken  than  its  adoption  as  the  war 
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I song  of  the  imperial  hosts.  It  was  at  a banquet  to  his  generals  that 
j Napoleon  III.  in  June  last  desired  the  tune  to  be  played,  and  thus 
j turned  it  to  his  own  advantage.  The  chef  de  Vetat  remembered 
! probably  the  answer  of  a Republican  leader  who,  when  asked  if  he 
I could  attack  a force  larger  than  that  which  was  under  his  command 
j declared,  that  with  a thousand  men  and  a copy  of  the  “ Marseillaise” 
j he  cared  not  for  all  the  armies  in  the  world. 

' The  history  of  the  song,  recently  emancipated  and  now  more  popu- 
i lar  than  ever,  is  shrouded  in  no  mystery  such  as  that  which  veils  the 
I source  of  most  national  music.  The  author  of  the  “ Marseillaise  ” 

I was  an  amateur,  who  set  his  words  to  a tune  in  many  respects 
I resembling  the  martial  melodies  well  known  in  the  French  army 
; during  the  last  century,  and  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  a manu- 
script air,  shown  to  amateurs  at  Berlin,  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  biographer.  Dr.  Hoefer,  tells  us  that 
! Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  born  loth  May,  1760,  at  Lons  le 
I Saulnier  in  the  Jura,  and  died  26th  June,  1836,  at  Choisy  le  Roi, 

I near  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  an  avocat^  and  studied  law  in  his 
j native  town.  He  evinced  talent  for  military  pursuits,  and  entering 
I the  army  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  During  the  month 
I of  April,  1792,  when  war  was  declared,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  being 
I at  Strasbourg,  was  invited  to  a dinner  given  by  the  Mayor  Dietrich, 
j During  the  repast,  conversation  naturally  turned  to  political  events, 

! then  the  cause  of  intense  excitement,  and  a devout  wish  was  expressed 
I that,  at  such  a solemn  juncture  as  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
' against  Germany,  some  poetical  inspiration  would  express  the  national 
! enthusiasm. 

I Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  in  his  leisure  moments  cultivated  poetry 
I and  music  with  much  success,  felt  his  imagination  animated  by  the 
I suggestion.  Leaving  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  passed  the 
I evening,  he  returned  home,  the  prey  of  feverish  excitement,  and 
seizing  his  violin,  improvised  the  tune  of  the  national  hymn 
which  was  afterwards  to  make  the  reputation  of  its  composer — the 
hymn  which  Carlyle  pronounces  to  be  “ The  luckiest  musical  com- 
position ever  promulgated ; the  sound  of  which  will  make  the 
blood  tingle  in  men’s  veins  and  whole  armies  and  assemblages  will 
sing  it  with  eyes  weeping  and  burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of  Death, 
Despot,  and  Devil.”  The  poet-musician  passed  the  night  completing 
his  work.  The  verses  then  written  by  De  Lisle  are  but  six  in 
number;  the  seventh,  known  as  that  of  des  enfans^  was  added  on 
October  14,  1792,  by  Dubois,  to  whom  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  words  of  a war  dance  executed  at  the  Lacqdemonian  fetes. 
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The  following  morning  Rouget  de  Lisle  took  his  poetr)’  and  music 
to  the  Mayor.  A relative  of  Dietrich,  who  has  often  been  erroneously 
described  as  his  wife,  or  by  others  as  his  daughter,  sitting  at  the 
pianoforte,  played  the  melody  at  sight.  The  party  of  the  previous 
evening  was  speedily  reassembled,  the  new  national  song  -was 
received  with  transports  of  delight,  and  haste  was  made  to  have  it 
copied  and  distributed  to  the  military  bands.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  the  “ Chant  de  I’Armee  du  Rhin,”  and  havins: 
appeared  in  a constitutional  paper,  of  which  Dietrich  was  editor, 
quickly  became  known  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  Marseilles  it 
was  especially  popular.  Later  on,  shortly  before  August  lo,  1792, 
the  armed  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Barbaroux,  marching 
towards  Paris  from  Marseilles,  played  and  sang  it  en  route.  Being 
thus  heard  in  the  capital,  it  was  called  the  “ Hymn  of  the  Marseillais,” 
and  subsequently  the  “Marseillaise.”  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the 
different  versions  given  by  Lamartine,  Michelet,  and  other  historians 
of  the  particular  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
song.  Lamartine,  with  characteristic  imagery,  describes  the  supper  at 
Dietrich’s  house  minutely,  and  says  it  was  the  last  bottle  of  wine  in 
the  Mayor’s  cellar,  fetched  by  a young  lady  betrothed  to  the  poet- 
musician,  that  inspired  the  composition.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  discrepancy  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  incidents  men- 
tioned ; they  all  speak  of  the  historical  repast  given  by  Dietrich,  the 
Mayor,  who,  sad  to  say,  was  a short  time  afterwards  led  to  the 
scaffold  with  the  air  that  had  been  first  heard  under  his  own  roof 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  Tyrtcean  Colonel,  as  Carlyle  styles  Rouget  de  Lisle,  a few 
months  after  “ translating  into  grim  melody  and  rhythm  the  Thought 
of  the  Marseillais,”  was  wandering  in  Alsace  destitute  of  all  resources, 
having  refused  to  support  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  1792. 
Arrested  as  a suspicious  character,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  not  released 
until  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Following  Tallinn  to  the  army 
he  was  wounded  at  Quiberon  in  1795.  The  Convention  then 
decreed  that  the  military  poet  should  be  rewarded,  an  intention 
which  was  evidently  not  generously  carried  out,  the  author  of  the 
“Marseillaise”  being  always  in  abject  circumstances.  Returning 
to  the  capital  with  Tallien,  he  became  allied  with  that  deputy,  and 
passed  his  time  in  musical  and  literary  pursuits.  He  appears  then 
to  have  abandoned  the  career  of  arms  and.  to  have  vigorously 
opposed  certain  consequences  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  a dispute 
with  a journalist  on  the  subject  which  excited  public  attention.  From 
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this  time  Roiiget  de  Lisle  continued  to  inhabit  Paris,  where  having 
no  reliable  means  of  livelihood,  he  suffered  privations  akin  to 
misery.  In  1812  he  was  forced  to  sell  part  of  his  inheritance  of  the 
domain  of  Montaign,  where  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth  had 
been  passed,  and  this  pecuniary  resource  was  soon  exhausted.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1830  Louis  Philippe  pensioned  him  with  1,500 
francs,  and  some  short  time  later  two  other  annual  payments  were 
allowed  him  by  Government ; one  of  1,000  francs  being  paid  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  other,  similar  in  amount,  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce — the  three  pensions  forming  an  income  of 
3,500  francs.  In  December  1830,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
LHonneur. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Choisy 
le  Roi,  near  Paris.  Some  biographers  state  that  he  died  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  General  Blein,  who  received  him  with  much 
hospitality;  but  this  is  untrue.  The  Registrar’s  book  shows  that 
Rouget  de  Lisle  died  June  26,  1836,  in  his  own  apartments,  Choisy 
le  Roi,  No.  6,  Rue  des  Vertus.  The  house  he  inhabited  belonged 
to  a M.  Voiard,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  certificate  of  death. 
His  obsequies  took  place  at  mid-day  on  June  28,  and  he  lies  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Choisy  le  Roi;  General  Blein  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral. 

A poet  and  musician  by  inspiration,  if  not  by  profession,  Rouget 
de  Lisle  during  his  long  career  composed  many  pieces,  the  fame 
of  which  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  fam.ous  “ Marseillaise.”  Created 
as  a war  song,  it  had  originally  the  intention  of  exciting  the  French 
nation  against  the  invader,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  an  instrument 
of  civil  warfare.  Upright  and  loyal,  Rouget  de  Lisle  would  not  have 
debased  his  muse  by  making  it  serve  such  an  end.  If  in  the 
effervescence  of  his  genius  he  wrote  the  “Chant  de  I’Armee  du  Rhin,” 
it  would  have  been  obliterated  by  him  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
horrible  scenes  of  bloodshed  it  was  destined  to  encourage  when 
rebaptized. 

In  1825  he  published  at  Paris  Cinquante  chants  fra7i^ais^  paroles  de 
divers  auteurs^  mis  en  77iiisique  par  Rouget  de  Lisle.  Among  this 
collection  may  be  found  the  Chant  de  Roland  a Roncevaux.,  which 
has  much  of  the  character  of  the  “ Marseillaise,”  and  was  composed  in 
May,  1792,  Le  Chant  du  9 Thermidor^  Le  Chant  de  Guerre  de  lArmee 
d Egypte,  le  Chant  du  Combat  (ordered  by  the  First  Consul  a few 
days  after  the  ist  Brumaire).  He  is  also  the  author  of  Essais  en 
vers  et  eii  prose.,  Paris,  1796  ; Adelaide  et  Mo7ivilLe^  anecdote.,  Paris, 
1797  ; EEcole  des  Mbres,  a comedy  played  with  success  at  the 
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Theatre  Feydeau  in  1798;  Tom  et  Lucy,  romance  with  piano  and 
violin  accompaniment,  1799;  2^  Romances,  1799;  Ta  Matinee,  idylle, 
1811;  a translation  of  Kriloggs  Fables,  in  verse,  1825;  Macbeth, 
lyric  tragedy  in  three  acts,  music  by  Chelard,  performed  at  the  Opera 
in  1827,  and  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Auguste  His; 
Historiqiie  and  Souvenir  de  Quiberon.  These  are  the  published 
works  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

In  February,  1838,  the  newspapers  announce  a sale  by  auction  of 
147  MS.  poems,  hymns  and  romances,  and  16  pieces  for  the  stage; 
but  it  is  not  known  into  whose  hands  these  posthumous  compositions 
passed. 

The  present  generation  in  this  country  has  happily  never  exj)e- 
rienced  the  same  sensation  from  any  music  as  that  which  the  French 
now  hourly  are  caused  by  the  tune  of  their  National  Anthem. 
complacently  listen  to  our  “ God  save  the  Queen,”  and  the  eyes  of 
the  very  loyal  may  fill  with  tears  at  the  familiar  strains ; but  we  do 
not  rush  to  the  theatres  and  conduct  ourselves  like  so  many  fanatics 
when  the  band  strikes  up  the  first  bars  thereof. 

In  Ireland,  not  so  very  long  ago,  certainly  some  strange  scenes 
were  witnessed,  not  because  national  tunes  were  played,  but  because 
they  were  prohibited.  I remember  some  desperate  encounters  in 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  between  the  manager  and  his  gallery 
patrons.  “ St.  Patrick’s  Day  ” used  to  be  the  great  cause  of  con- 
tention ; the  public  insisting  on  its  being  played,  the  manager  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  permit  it.  He  invariably  faced  the  mal-contents, 
taking  his  stand  upon  the  stage  until  allowed  to  speak.  Yells  of 
derision  and  incessant  hooting  used  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
Presently  through  the  storm  he  would  exclaim,  “ I will  have  no  fac- 
tion tunes  played  in  this  house;”  a declaration  which  invariably 
increased  the  commotion.  When  the  time  came  for  the  opera  or 
comedy  to  re-commence,  the  uproar  usually  ceased,  and  the  request 
was  forgotten  before  the  evening  was  over.  It  was  often,  I fancy, 
made  in  wicked  fun  to  draw  out  the  manager  and  good-humouredly 
banter  him  on  the  stage — a position  he  seemed  instinctively  to 
dislike. 

National  music  with  us  has  gradually  lost  all  political  signification. 
It  still,  nevertheless,  retains  its  own  peculiar  charm.  Like  national 
dishes,  it  is  always  popular,  and  will  excite  enthusiasm,  even  as  some 
food  does  the  appetite,  when  other  music  has  become  wearisome. 


Walter  Maynard. 
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A LEARNED  wight,  two  centuries  ago,  addressing  the  most  erudite  of 
bodies  in  London  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  universe,  commenced  his 
arguments  with  this  axiom  : “We  all  know  that  hell  is  in  the  centre  of 
i the  earth.”  The  good  man  must  have  been  over  true  to  the  teaching  of 
I his  childhood.  Philosophy  had  not  made  him  unfaithful.  He  accepted 

{ the  extravagant  idea  that  Gehenna  is  a region  of  fire,  and  assuming  that 

the  centre  of  the  earth  is  in  a molten,  fiery  condition,  he  made  a self- 
satisfying  fact  out  of  two  assumptions.  We  have  all  heard  of  a sect  who 
locate  hades  in  the  sun  : perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  seems  more 
intense  there  than  it  can  be  in  the  middle  of  our  globe.  Impossible  as  it 
may  appear,  some  notion  of  the  actual  heat  of  the  solar  globe  has  been 
arrived  at  ; and  with  a greater  probability  of  correctness  than  can  be 
granted  to  the  corresponding  datum  for  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Men 
have  gone  down  pits  and  mines  with  thermometers,  and  found  that  the 
heat  increases  at  a certain  rate  : they  have  assumed  that  this  rate  is 
constant,  and  thus  have  arrived  at  a probable  figure  for  the  temperature 
of  the  earth’s  fiery  heart.  But  this  comes  out  thus  so  enormous  that  one 
cannot  believe  it.  400,000  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is 
rather  too  great  a warmth  to  be  coolly  accepted.  It  is  three  times  as  hot 
as  the  sun,  according  to  the  determination  just  alluded  to,  which  finds 
that  the  solar  furnace  would  raise  a thermometer — could  one  be  applied — 
to  123,000  degrees.  Mind,  this  is  not  a guess  ; it  is  a deduction  from  the 
facts  that  certain  gas  flames  are  blazing  under  certain  conditions  in  the 
sun,  and  that  the  temperatures  at  which  these  gases  flame  under  similar 
conditions  upon  the  earth  are  known  or  are  calculable.  The  figure  is 
approximately,  if  not  absolutely  correct  : no  doubt  it  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  conjectural  earth-centre  heat.  A long  mathematical  and 
physical  investigation  was  required  to  find  the  sun-heat,  the  credit  for 
making  which  is  due  to  one  Zollner,  an  Austrian  astronomer  of  high 
repute. 


A Rider  to  the  First  of  our  Last  Month’s  Notes. — It  is  some- 
what curious  that  sceptics  in  the  matter  of  longevity  are  so  tenacious  in 
the  belief  that  men  cannot  reach  the  age  of  a century.  There  are  signs 
of  an  engagement  between  the  opposers  and  the  upholders  of  probable 
centenarianism,  but  it  is  hard  to  surmise  what  solid  arguments  the  dis- 
sentients will  bring  into  the  fray.  There  is  no  physical  law  that  defines 
the  life-period  of  humanity.  If  man  can  live  to  ninety,  why  should  he 
not  reach  ninety-five  And  when  he  has  attained  that  goodly  age, 
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where  is  the  reason  to  be  sought  against  his  compassing  another  five 
years.  The  whole  of  the  cases  of  abnormal  existence  that  are  reported 
cannot  be  grounded  on  false  representations  of  age.  They  are  far  too 
numerous  for  such  a prevalence  of  error,  A cursory  glance  through  the 
Registrar-General’s  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality  for  last  year  brought  to  our 
knowledge  that  in  London  alone  the  deaths  of  upvi'ards  of  ninety  nono- 
genarians  were  reported.  We  may  suppose  that  these  included  persons 
of  all  ages  between  ninety  and  ninety-nine,  as  the  centenarians  are 
separately  mentioned.  And  how  many  of  these  ? Actually  fourteen. 
In  six  instances  the  years  numbered  just  loo;  in  four  they  told  loi  ; in 
two,  I02J  and  in  two,  104.  These  ages  cannot  all  be  reasonably  dis- 
credited : in  one  case,  that  of  a stonemason’s  widow,  the  district  registrar 
reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  One  swallow  may  not 
make  a summer  ; but  one  proven  case  of  centenarianism  knocks  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  mortals 
reaching  five  score  years.  It  is  a notable  fact,  illustrating  the  well-known 
superiority  of  female  over  male  lives,  that  out  of  the  above  fourteen 
centenarians  twelve  were  females,  and  eleven  of  them  were  widows. 


Every  now  and  then  the  good  people  who  direct  our  Patent  Office  give 
us  a handy  volume  devoted  to  the  history  of  some  one  class  of  inventions 
or  special  mechanical  subject,  and  comprising  digests  of  all  the  specifica- 
tions thereto  relating  for  which  letters  patent  have  ever  been  granted. 
Most  valuable  repertories  are  these  books  : but  the  series  must  come  to 
an  end  some  day,  for  all  the  classifiable  subjects  will  be  exhausted  or 
worked  up.  Then  we  should  like  to  see  the  great  book  of  nonsense 
which  would  be  formed  of  the  outstanding  indigestible  material — the 
extraordinary,  the  dreamy,  and  the  mad  inventions  for  which  thousands, 
here  and  abroad,  have  sought  protection — the  quackish,  the  sublime,  the 
fiddle-faddle,  the  behind-time  and  the  before-time,  the  utterly  useless  and 
the  too  comprehensively  useful  contrivances  out  of  which  wiseacres  have 
thought  to  draw  fortunes.  None  but  those  who  read  the  patent  lists 
week  by  week  can  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  number  of  droll  devices 
they  contain.  It  seems  as  though  geniuses  battered  their  brains  to 
produce  out-of-the-way  schemes  without  a thought  of  their  utility.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  of  American  inventors  : they  far  outstrip  their 
British  rivals  In  freakishness.  And  when  they  cannot  strike  a new  idea, 
they  have  a dodge  of  combinining  two  or  three  common  things  in  one 
device,  and  patenting  this  as  a novelty.  Complex  “ Cultivators,”  that 
plough  and  harrow  the  land,  spread  it  with  manure,  sow  the  seed,  and 
reap  the  corn,  are  as  common  as  the  various  kinds  of  sewing-machines  : 
but  what  say  you  to  a domestic  apparatus,  all  compact,  which  boils  water, 
washes  the  clothes,  rinses,  dries,  and  mangles  them  out  of  hand  t Do 
you  not  envy  the  possessor  of  a boot-jack  which  includes  a bottle  of 
blacking  and  a polishing  brush  } With  no  wish  to  puff,  we  commend  to 
economisers  of  clean  linen  the  “Combined  Shirt  Bosom  and  Wristbands,” 
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which  can  be  used  as  a “dickey”  while  the  starch  preserves  its  integrity, 
and  then  turned  into  a pair  of  cuffs.  Some  most  incongruous  unions  are 
made  in  this  way.  Now  we  meet  with  a key-ring  which  is  also  a door- 
fastener  ; next  with  a wash-bowl  which  is  at  the  same  time  a call-bell. 
But  most  incomprehensible  of  all  is  a saw-setter  and  a cow’s  tail-holder 
in  one  article  ! The  former  is  a carpenter’s  tool,  the  latter  a milkmaid’s 
luxury : how  many  people  can  there  be  in  the  world  who  require  such  a 
combination  ? 

We  have  a note  on  war  ; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  recent  battles  : 
j our  theme  is  Waterloo,  and  our  talk  will  be  of  water.  You  know  the 
I queer  theories,  of  French  birth,  invoked  to  account  for  the  English  victory, 
j You  may  remember  the  gin  theory,  which  ascribed  the  British  valour  to 
1 familiarity  with  Old  Tom.  A water  theory  is  now  proposed  by  an  anti- 
thetical Frenchman  to  explain  his  country’s  loss.  M.  Le  Maout  pays 
us  a great  compliment  in  referring  our  conquests  of  foreign  nations  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  war  and  water  ; in  other 
words,  to  our  recognition  of  the  pluvious  consequences  of  a great 
battle.  After  a cannonade  comes  a rain  storm.  This  sequence  has  been 
j so  frequently  noticed  that  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  a fact  that  if  rain 
I clouds  are  hovering  about  a district  in  which  a great  turmoil  arises,  the 
water  will  be  prematurely  brought  down.  A volcanic  eruption  or  a great 
explosion  will  act  like  a clap  of  thunder,  which,  as  is  often  to  be  noticed, 

I starts  a downpour.  M.  Le  Maout’s  explanation  is  a feasible  one  : he  says 
I that  the  vapour  of  water  being  held  in  myriads  of  tiny  vesicles,  floating 

I like  imperceptible  soap-bubbles  in  the  air,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 

j suppose  that  powerful  aerial  percussion  will  cause  these  vesicles  to 

I collapse  and  resolve  themselves  into  rain.  By  careful  observations  he 

I has  assured  himself  that  a humid  atmosphere  gives  a shower  upon  such 
very  slight  disturbances  as  those  produced  by  the  clang  of  loud  music  or 
the  ringing  of  bells.  And  he  has  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  greater  effects 
of  battles  : he  reminds  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  rain  and  mud  were 
the  worst  enemies,  and  that  the  fury  of  the  combatants  at  Solferino  was 
stayed  by  the  tempest  that  came  on  in  the  afternoon  of  the  battle.  The 
J French  failure  at  Puebla  he  refers  to  the  storm  which  the  fighting  engen- 

j dered.  (Had  he  written  a few  weeks  later  he  might  have  added  to  his 

i instances  the  excessive  rains  that  followed  Wissenberg  and  Worth.)  With 

I regard  to  Waterloo,  he  says  it  was  the  battle  of  Ligny  and  Napoleon’s 

I engagement  with  the  rear  guard  at  Genappes  that  brought  down  torrents 

of  rain  and  prevented  the  movements  of  the  French  troops  on  the 
following  day.  Napoleon  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  meteorological 
influence  of  cannonading,  which  he  must  have  observed  upon  so  many 
battle-fields  ; and  the  credit  of  recognising  this  influence  is  accorded  to 
British  generals.  We  bow  to  the  compliment  as  to  a flattering  blunder. 
M.  Le  Maout’s  aim  is  not  instruction  in  military  meteorology  ; the  object 
of  his  pamphlet  is  to  further  proposals  for  inducing  rain  in  droughty 
times  by  a little  expenditure  of  gunpowder. 
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If  spirits  and  spiritualists  care  about  proving  their  honesty,  now  is  their 
time.  Mr.  Crookes  the  physicist  has  undertaken  to  try  if  he  can  arrive  at 
any  laws  which  govern  manifestations,  or  assign  any  cause  for  them  that 
unfanatic  men  will  accept.  He  will  have  an  up-hill  task  : your  mediums 
are  not  ordinary  men.  A writer  in  the  North  American  Review^  hailing 
from  the  chosen  home  of  the  faithful  in  this  belief,  sums  up  a lengthy 
examination  of  the  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism,  by  declaring 
that  spiritualism  is  a religion,  and  that  it  is  about  as  hopeful  to  argue  with 
a believer  as  to  discuss  with  a fanatic  the  subject  of  his  delusion.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  already  found  an  obstacle  in  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  credents  to  understand  the  modes  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  adopted  by 
scientific  men  in  prosecuting  their  researches.  They  will  consider  that 
cross-examination  implies  impeachment  of  somebody’s  honesty.  Directly 
you  ask  for  further  evidence  you  are  met  with  the  question,  in  some 
form,  “Do  you  think  I am  telling  you  a lie?”  As  to  asking  them  them- 
selves to  account  for  a phenomenon  that  must  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  natural  laws,  it  is  hopeless  catechism.  You  are  talked  down  with 
ponderous  terms  about  “biologizing,”  “psychologizing,”  and  high  talk 
about  forces  and  actions  that  cannot  even  be  defined  by  the  talkers.  Every 
subject  of  inquiry  is  hampered  by  terms  in  its  infancy  : but  spiritualism 
is  old  enough  to  have  been  systemized,  if  its  followers  had  been  in  earnest 
about  investigating  its  phenomena.  Let  the  “mediums”  now  come  forth, 
cast  off  everything  that  they  know  to  be  trickery,  and  lay  what  facts  they 
honestly  can  before  Mr.  Crookes,  who  asks  the  help  of  any  who  possess 
a key  to  the  manifestations.  There  are  sensible  men — wise  men — who 
are  firm  believers  ; it  is  mysterious  that  they  have  never  been  investigators. 
Once  we  found  a clever  electrician,  one  of  the  faithful,  at  his  apparatus 
trying  to  reconcile  his  spiritualistic  and  electric  experiences ; but  we  never 
heard  that  he  found  a relationship,  and  do  not  believe  one  will  be  found 
in  that  direction.  Without  doubting  the  fact  of  spiritual  manifestations,  we 
believe  they  will  turn  out  to  be  ascribable  to  a form  of  force  with  which 
we  have  now  no  acquaintance,  but  which  it  will  require  long  and  severe 
examination  to  reveal. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AT  HOME  IN  PARIS." 


“ And  like  a thunderbolt  he  falls.” 

Y eye  travels  along  the  columns  of  an  English  news- 
paper that,  when  the  roses  were  in  the  bud  which  are 
now  in  the  flower,  revelled  in  the  byeways  of  Cesar’s 
palace.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  said  paper’s  ambas- 
sador to  hint  that  he  had  held  a foreign  secretary  by  the  button-hole  ; 
and  that  Imperial  lips  had  distilled  compliments  and  confidences  in 
his  ear.  He  was  the  favourite  who  was  admitted  to  the  intimate 
soirees,  and  who  had  the  pas  of  common  paper  ambassadors.  It 
was  fine  weather  then—and  the  creature  spread  his  brightest  feathers 
in  the  sun,  and  strutted  and  fluttered  to  cast  the  rarest  tints  at  his 
command  upon  the  laughing,  magnificent  court.  His  journal  basked 
in  Imperial  favour,  and  was  warm  and  happy  in  it.  Great  and 
glorious  to  behold,  was  C^sar — regenerator,  benefactor,  heaven-sent 
ruler  of  happy  France  ! 

A month  of  misfortune  passes  over  Casar.  The  salons  of  the 
Tuileries  are  closed  : silent.  Not  a footfall  is  heard  in  the  furlongs 
of  corridor.  A solitary  lady  sits  waiting  her  doom.  And  afar  off, 
amid  the  blood,  the  turmoil,  the  pestilence,  and  all  the  frightful  sin  of 
war  ; fallen  C^sar  is  borne— fighting  still  heroically  with  the  mortal 
disease  which  has  battled  with  him  so  long — to  deliver  himself  up  the 
prisoner  of  his  arch  and  bitter  enemy — who  laughed  at  him  last 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870,  M M 
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night  in  the  moment  of  supreme  agony,  through  his  bands.*  Then 
steps  up  the  sometime-feasted  creature,  to  spit  upon  his  host  whose 
knife  and  fork  he  can  never  hope  to  play  with  again.  Caesar  is  now 
“ an  invalid  adventurer.” 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  with  scorn  on  the  ease  and 
brass  with  which  Frenchmen  and  French  journalists — their  repre- 
sentatives, sing  the  song  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  We  point  with 
disgust,  and  proper  disgust,  to  the  friends  of  the  Orleans  princes  who, 
on  the  morrow  of  their  departure  from  Paris,  turned  to  the  Republic, 
and  then  to  the  Second  Empire.  Our  papers  describe  M.  de  Ville- 
messant  as  one  “ who  has  been  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long,  from  Legitimist  to  Imperialist,  and  from  Doctrinaire  to 
Republican ; ” and  declare  the  Figaro.^  the  Gaiilois,  the  Paris 
yournai  and  the  Liberie  to  be  unscrupulous  journals,  casting  about 
for  subscribers  at  any  price — but  in  the  very  journals  which  denounce 
PTench  writers  as  unprincipled  and  sordid,  are  articles  on  the  hero  of 
yesterday,  the  great  statesman  of  May  last,  and  -the  best  ally  Plngland 
ever  had  ; which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  very  qualities  which 
they  denounce,  and  hold  up  to  public  detestation.  Three  months 
ago  the  entire  English  press  recognised  in  Napoleon  the  Tliird  a 
sovereign  who  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  an  ally  in  whose 
fidelity  England  might  trust.  Under  the  relations  established  by  him 
with  this  country,  the  ancient  barriers  of  hate  between  the  Plnglish 
and  French  were  fast  disappearing.  Under  the  genial  influence  of 
his  alliance,  broad  masses  of  our  peopfie  had  learned  to  fonn  a just 
estimate  of  their  neighbours  ; and  the  French  people  had  ceased  to 
jeer  at  the  Anglais  in  the  streets,  and  to  caricature  him  as  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.  The  Anglais  a Mabille  is  as  good-natured 
in  conception  as  Leech’s  sketch  of  Parisians  watching  the  fritidre 
fishing  in  the  Seine  ; and  between  it  and  the  Englishman  refusing  to 
pass  the  buckets  at  a fire — a sketch  of  the  First  Empire  period — there 
lies  a century.  This  advance  from  a general  animosity  between  the 
leading  Teuton  and  the  leading  Latin  races,  to  a friendship  that  was 
permeating  every  class,  was  a bulwark  behind  which  Peace  was 
secure.  Liberty  was  stable,  and  intellectual  progress  was  certain  of 
leisure  and  quiet.  It  was  a positive  and  valuable  gain  to  the  world. 
To  hold  it  safe,  to  guard  it  against  assault  through  the  terrible  passes 
of  the  last  two  months,  should  have  been  the  care  of  all  Englishmen 
who  could  in  any  way  influence  public  opinion.  England,  who  had 


* The  Prussian  bands  mocked  the  defeated  foe  with  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  and 
the  Marseillaise. 
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held  to  a peace  policy  so  many  years,  and  had  made  sacrifices  of 
influence  and  prestige,  if  not  of  honour,  to  it  \ was  interested  more 
than  her  neighbour  in  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  real  Anglo- 
French  alliance  which  was,  for  the  world,  the  best  result  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

When  the  ill-omened  war  between  France  and  Prussia  was 
declared,  what  was  then  the  duty  of  the  guides  and  exponents  of 
English  opinion  ? Surely  to  maintain  the  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  in  the  first  place.  The  war  was  not  only  ill-omened  ; it  was 
a wicked,  reckless  unchaining  of  the  hates  long  nursed,  of  the  two 
foremost  military  nations  of  the  world.  He  who  loosed  the 
dogs,  or  who  was  forced  by  his  people  to  loose  them,  has  felt 
the  severest  bite.  His  punishment  is  overwhelming.  But  because 
the  origin  and  originator  of  the  war  were  reprehensible,  was  it 
just  to  wipe  out  with  it  the  great  deeds  of  eighteen  years  j to  with- 
draw every  past  word  of  commendation;  to  drown  the  echoes  of 
every  old  cheer,  with  hisses  and  hootings  ? More,  was  it  prudent  ? 
Will  it  redound  to  the  advantage  of  England,  when  men’s  minds 
shall  have  resumed  their  normal  calm,  and  her  actions  in  the  hour  of 
France’s  greatest  misfortune  is  analysed,  that  the  first  blow  which 
struck  the  sick  lion,  was  dealt  by  English  hoofs?  It  was  even 
worse.  The  moment  the  lion  showed  signs  of  weakness,  British  backs 
veered  towards  him.  On  the  morrow  of  the  first  disaster,  English 
pens  wrote  abdication.  The  writers  who  most  had  fawned  and 
flattered,  were  the  first  to  revile.  The  most  fulsome  panegyrists  of 
Caesar  were  the  first  to  calumniate  the  ex-Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon, 
as  military  mad-cap — nay,  coward.  The  special  correspondents  took 
the  cue  willingly — and  spent  their  spare  baggage  of  wit  upon  him. 
Not  a generous  word  could  I find  through  twenty  columns  : not  a 
memory  of  the  old  days — not  an  admission  that  the  fallen  monarch 
had  been  England’s  hearty  friend,  honoured  guest,  and  liberal  host. 
When  the  bitterly  hostile  French  papers  wanted  a hard  blow  for  the 
sick  lion,  they  used  an  English  hoof.  Dwelling  fondly  on  the 
valour  and  hardihood  of  King  William,  sleeping  on  the  battle-field 
with  his  soldiers,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  supping  on  a plate 
of  rice  and  soup  after  sixteen  hours  spent  on  horseback ; English 
correspondents  gathered  every  item  of  invented  news  which  came 
within  their  reach — solely  with  the  object  of  staining  deeper  and 
deeper  the  character  of  Napoleon.  Their  malignity  took  a hundred 
forms,  directly  it  became  evident  that  Prussia’s  was  the  winning  side. 
The  Empress  was  stealing  her  valuables  away  in  ambulance  waggons. 
A correspondent  who  knows  no  more  about  the  interior  life  of  the 
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Tuileries  than  he  knows  of  the  after-dinner  gossip  of  the  Qaeen's 
drawing-room  at  Windsor ; recounted  day  after  day  scandalous  anec- 
dotes of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  wound  up  the  list  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Empress’s  flight,  by  describing  that  kindly  and  charitable  lady, 
whom  every  Republican  of  fair  breeding  respects,  as  one  who  made 
the  Tuileries  the  centre  meeting-house  of  the  demi-inofide  of  Europe. 
Amid  all  the  hateful  jests  and  shameless  slanders  and  voyou  acts 
that  marked  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  week  following,  there  is  a 
solitary  decent  one.  The  Empress  Eugenie  in  her  flight  had  forgotten 
a bust  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and,  ceasing  their  rage  and  violence  for 
a moment,  the  tribunes  sent  it  to  her.  Let  the  reader  ponder  a 
while  the  positive  wickedness  of  this  random  and  reckless  assertion 
that  the  Empress  Eugenie  made  her  court  the  centre  of  the  demi- 
7nonde  of  Europe.  Is  it  true  ? Every  gentleman  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  that  court,  should  answer.  Did  Napoleon  or  did 
he  not  receive  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  begin 
with  ? Is  there  a great  or  illustrious  contemporary  of  his,  who  has 
not  been  his  guest  ? Run  through  the  Compiegne  lists,  year  after 
year,  and  you  will  find,  the  gifted  as  well  as  the  socially  great  3 — the 
gentlemen  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  Imperial 
couple  were  liberal  hosts,  and  in  their  invitations  they  comprehended 
the  leaders  in  literature,  art,  and  science.  They  brought  painters, 
and  men  of  letters,  and  professors,  and  academicians  together ; to 
meet  princes  and  peers  and  senators,  and  ambassadors  and  deputies 
and  prefects.  To  say  that  such  a court  was  simply  the  central 
rendezvous  for  the  demi-monde  of  Europe,  by  way  of  throwing  a stone 
after  the  poor  Empress  on  her  way  to  Hastings,  is,  to  my  mind,  to 
turn  journalism  to  the  basest  uses.  To  talk  about  ‘Hhat  scourge  of 
mankind  who  was  the  French  Emperor,”  is  to  utter  nonsense  that 
can  do  no  harm  to  reflective  minds ; but  to  strike  at  the  fame  of  a 
lady  in  the  bitterest  hour  of  her  life,  as  the  leading  entertainer  of 
courtesans  of  her  time,  is  to  inflict  a wound  that  is  not  easily  healed ; 
and  that  such  a wound  should  have  been  dealt  by  an  English 
journalist  is  a fact  that  tends  to  level  the  morality  of  our  press  with 
that  of  France.  To  write  of  Count  Palikao,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
as  Louis  Napoleon’s  agent;  of  the  majority  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  as 
valets,"  is  merely  weak  and  coarse  ; but  when  a writer  asserts  that 
the  minister  of  war,  who  had  been  called  to  power  under  a constitu- 
tional regime,  after  the  overthrow  of  M.  Ollivier,  and  had  acted 
honourably  and  firmly,  and  was  known  to  be  a man  of  truth  and 
of  courage ; merely  proposed  to  the  Chambers  a council  of  defence, 
with  himself  as  Lieutenant-General  of  it,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
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Emperor’s  surrender,  “ either  for  his  damaged  master’s  benefit,  or 
his  own,”  he  commits  an  error  which  deserves  severe  general  reproba- 
tion. Suppose  we,  in  England,  treated  our  statesmen  in  this  fashion  ? 
Suppose  we  met  any  shortcomings  of  our  royal  family,  as  English 
correspondents  have  treated  Napoleon  and  his  family,  since  their 
downfall ; would  the  injustice  be  tolerated  for  a day  ? Some  of  our 
correspondents  abroad  have  not  ceased  to  hint  that  plunder  has  been 
the  sole  object  of  Napoleon’s  relatives,  ever  since  his  throne  has  been 
in  danger.  Now  and  again,  we  have  been  told  that  they  were 
smuggling  treasures  through  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  they  were 
talked  about  as  robbers  upon  whom  it  would  be  well  for  the  French 
police  to  lay  their  hands  at  once.  Well,  the  sovereign  people  ” 
get  the  upper  hand.  The  Tuileries  belongs  to  Gavroche.  He  is 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  keeper  of  the 
crown  jewels.  Ungenerous,  malignant,  ungrateful,  he  would  rather 
miss  the  finest  jewel  in  the  French  crown,  than  the  opportunity  of 
spitting  once  again  upon  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  he  cheered, 
and  whose  carriage  he  drew  yesterday  \ and  what  is  his  disappoint- 
ment? Every  jewel  is  in  its  place.  There  is  not  a flaw  in  any 
diamond.  The  Bank  cellars  are  safe,  and  there  is  not  an  article 
missing  from  the  State  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  Tuileries. 
Then  what  becomes  of  all  the  covert  hints,  of  the  daily  inuendoes, 
of  the  bold  assertions  against  the  common  honesty  of  the  now  exiled 
Imperial  family  of  France?  ‘‘  I hear,”  says  a correspondent,'^  “ that 
very  few  articles  of  value  were  in  it  (the  Tuileries)  when  the  sovereign 
people  took  possession  yesterday.  But  whatever  else  the  Empress 
sent  away,  she  has  left  the  lustres,  which  I could  see  through  the 
open  windows  from  the  Carrousel.  There  was  hardly  a window  that 
was  not  wide  open.  This  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  sharp 
eyes  of  a Parisian  mob.  ‘ 11  faut  donner  de  Fair  a ce  bouge-la,’ 
said  a man  who  looked  like  a blacksmith.  They  do  well  to  open 
the  windows,  but  they  would  do  better  to  let  us  in  to  clear  away 
such  a foyer  dHnfection.^  ” 

This  is  to  write  about  a blacksmith,  like  a blacksmith.  Observe 
all  that  is  hinted  in  this  short  paragraph,  and  let  the  candid  reader 
say  whether  such  writing  is  justifiable.  The  correspondent  has  heard 
that  the  Empress  has  pretty  well  sacked  the  Tuileries.  From  whom 
has  he  heard  it,  and  is  it  true  ? I find  in  the  Figaro  of  Sept.  9th  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  Palace  is  exactly  as  it  was,  only 
that  there  is  one  Frenchman  the  less  in  it.  In  the  Gaiilois  of 
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Sept.  8th — another  unscmpuloiis  turn-coat  paper — it  is  stated  positively 
that  none  of  the  objects  or  furniture  properly  belonging  to  the  Tuileries 
had  been  moved  away.  But  let  me  give  the  paragraph, 

“ Aucun  des  objets  inventories  aux  Tuileries  n’a  ete  enleve  ; ITmpei'atrice  dans 
sa  precipitation  du  depart,  avait  oublie  un  buste  de  son  fils  qu’on  s’est  empress^  de 
lui  renvoyer, 

“Toutes  ces  mesures  font  I’eloge  de  la  courtoisie  parfaite  avec  laquelle  le  nouveau 
prefet  de  police  s’occupe  de  ses  fonctions.” 

Who  told  the  English  correspondent  that  the  Empress  had  taken 
away  all  she  could  carry  ? A man  I met  on  the  port  of  Boulogne 
yesterday,  told  me  that  M.  Pietri,  the  prefect  of  police,  had  been 
literally  tom  to  pieces  by  a French  mob.  I confess  I have  no 
high  opinion  of  the  mercy  or  morality  of  French  mobs,  and  I have 
seen  a good  deal  of  them.  But  should  I be  justified  in  using  this 
gossip  of  the  street  (since  proved  to  be  pure  invention)  to  their  dis- 
advantage ? In  this  quaint  and  pleasant  watering  place  where  I am 
writing,  there  is  a very  strong  Bonapartist  public,  and  I have  heard 
many  coarse  and  angry  things  said  against  the  Republican  gentlemen 
who  are  now  good  enough  to  afford  their  countrymen  an  example  of 
their  idea  of  perfect  government.  But  I do  not  accept  and  endorse 
and  publish  the  caiican  of  a fishing  town,  and  serve  it  up,  in  order  to 
damage  the  Third  Republic  of  France.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  M.  Gambetta  is  a mountebank  with  a fatal  gift  of  fluency  ; that  he 
only  looks  upon  France  as  a very  deep  pocket,  into  which  he  has  got 
his  hand  at  last.  I am  far  from  hinting  that  the  republican  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  France  should  be  sharply  looked  after,  and  that  tlie 
sovereign  people  would  do  well  to  see  the  national  balance  every 
evening  with  their  own  eyes  before  going  to  bed.  I am  not  ready  to 
hint  that  M.  Arago  is  a shady  custodian  of  the  municipal  plate ; and 
that  the  city  service  by  Froment-Meurice,  which  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  exhibition  of  1867,  is  a costly  work  of  art  upon  which 
that  republican  has  had  his  eye.  Should  General  Trochu,  Jules 
Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Gambetta,  and  the  rest  of  them,  however,  remain 
governors  of  France,  the  French  public  will  soon  be  well  provided 
with  scandal  about  and  against  them.  The  measure  which  they 
through  their  organs  have  dealt  to  the  fallen  political  foe,  will  be  fully 
cast  to  them.  They  will  be  caricatured  in  the  Eclipses^  and  the  Cloches, 
and  the  Journaiix  pour  Eire,  and  they  will  have  their  day  of  slander, 
and  their  load  of  sarcasms  and  of  persiflage,  in  the  Gaulois  and  the 
Figaro.  It  is  the  turn  of  Victor  Hugo  to  see  citizens  harnessed  in 
his  carriage.  But  how  long  will  his  turn  last  ? The  people  are  not 
to  be  fed  with  phrases  in  1870,  any  more  than  they  were  in  1848  ; and 
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.let  it  be  observed,  the  phrases  were  of  infinitely  better  quality  in  • < 

I Lamartine’s  time  than  now.  But  my  protest  is  against  England’s  share  "yt  " ' 

i in  the  reckless  vilification  of  Napoleon  wLich  is  the  popular  food  of 
i the  present  hour.  If  he  is  not  all  that  Belmontet  painted  him,  he  is 
i certainly  not  the  figure,  limned  in  implacable  and  unreasoning  hate, 

I by  Hugo. 

i It  has  been  related  to  me,  and  I give  the  story  only  as  a bit  of 
gossip  which  I find  in  my  journal,  but  whence  derived  I cannot 
i remember, — that  when  Louis  Napoleon  first  advanced  to  power, 
i Victor  Hugo  sought  an  interview  with  him.  The  calm  and  penetrating 
i mind  of  Napoleon  saw  in  Hugo  the  politician,  merely,  a tapageur''; 

, and  left  him  aside  ; hence,  the  note  goes  on,  the  poet’s  hate,  Napoleon 
j le  petit.,  and  the  rest  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  some  correspondents  this 
I would  make  a letter.  I remember  that  when  I heard  it,  I was  very 
I much  impressed  by  the  vraisemblance  of  the  surroundings.  But  far 
j be  it  from  me  to  say  that  Hugo’s  republicanism  has  disappointed 
I vanity  for  its  mainspring,  albeit  he  was  a peer  under  Louis  Philippe, 
and  that  he  has  been  the  chief  sinner  against  right  and  reason  by  his 
unflagging  political  violence.  The  conduct  of  the  journal  with  which 
his  name  was  connected,  throughout  the  last  general  elections,  must 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  More  scandalous  misuse  of 
power,  and  lower  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  a mob,  I cannot 
remember  to  have  read.  Those  English  readers  who  are  anxious  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  party  which  has  made  a coup  d'etat  by  eleven  men 
instead  of  by  one  man,  should  read  the  French  opposition  journals  of 
last  autumn  and  winter.  That  it  is  the  old  writers  of  the  Rappel,  the 
Reveil,  the  Marseillaise,  etc.,  who  have  reached  power,  who  are  now 
excellencies  and  prefects,  and  commissioners,  and  ambassadors,  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  study  the  political 
situation  in  France  as  it  progresses.  Already,  indeed,  the  world  has 
an  example  or  two  of  the  description  of  freedom  and  kind  of  liberalism 
which  France  would  enjoy  if  MM.  Favre,  Gambetta,  Ferry,  and  their 
friends,  were  left  to  rule  her  destinies.  Since  the  7th  of  September, 
acts  of  official  violence  against  private  individuals  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Paris  to  an  extent  that  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
early  days  following  Napoleon’s  coup  d'etat.  La  France  of  the  9th,  a 
moderate  Liberal  journal,  says,  that  the  violently  formed  Republic  is 
only  three  days  old,  and  has  already  begun  to  compromise  itself,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  obvious  sop  thrown  to  journalism  in  the  shape  of 
the  remission  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers.^  How  such  a remission  of 

* Paris  Comique  proposes  that  the  void  in  the  Treasury  should  be  filled  by 
taxes  on  chignons,  and  Falstaff  paunches. 
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taxation  can  further  the  defence  of  France  against  the  enemy,  I con- 
fess that  I am  at  loss  to  imagine,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  errors  to  which  La  France  is  impartial  enough  to  refer.  But 
one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was 
the  re-appearance  of  the  Marseillaise.  Let  us  glance  at  it. 

The  Marseillaise  confesses  that  the  government  which  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  7th  September,  is  not  the 
government  of  its  dreams.  “ Most  of  the  men  who  compose  it,  are 
for  good  reasons  more  than  suspected  by  the  social  democrats.” 
Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  played  a most  harmful  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  republic  of  1848,  and  others  took  a criminal  share  in  the  civil 
struggles  of  that  epoch.  I observed,  before  looking  through  the 
France  of  the  9th,  that  the  turn  of  M.  Favre  and  his  friends  would 
soon  come,  and  that  the  strong  and  even  foul  language  of  which  they 
have  made  weapons,  against  the  fallen  dynasty,  would  quickly  reach 
their  own  persons.  The  Marseillaise.,  which  is  their  own  child,  spits 
at  them  from  its  go-cart.  Speaking  of  his  Excellency,  Gambetta, 
the  Marseillaise  says  that,  “ the  ex-candidate  of  the  people  at  Belle- 
ville begins  by  giving  hostages  to  his  new  allies  of  the  Chaussee 
d’Antin,  ‘Ye  poor,  be  silent,’  said  the  monarchy  of  July.  ‘Back, 
canaille^  says  M.  Gambetta,  the  elect  of  the  people.  Presently,  life- 
preservers,  Mazas,  and  exile  ! By  keeping  the  people  out  of  the 
National  Guard,  by  treating  them  as  suspected  like  the  Garde  Mobile, 
Gambetta  has  done  more  for  King  William  than  Steinmetz.  He 
deserves  well  of  Prussia  ; let  the  people  say  whether  he  deserves  well 
of  the  country.” 

The  reader  will  agree  that  this  is  pretty  well  as  a beginning,  within 
a week  of  the  birth  of  the  republic.  But  the  Marseillaise  (with  which, 
M.  Rochefort  become  a governor,  carefully  informs  the  people,  he 
has  no  connection)  is  determined  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Having 
hit  a blow  just  to  try  its  strength  at  his  Excellency  M.  Gambetta,  it 
prints  a paragraph  headed,  “No  Generosity,” — in  which  suppression 
of  the  Figaro.,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  No7'd  is  demanded.  This  is  the 
Belleville  idea  of  free  institutions.  And  then  it  explains  in  ominous 
words  “All  our  patriotism  against  Prussia,  but  for  our  enemies  within 
the  frontier,  the  Terror  !” 

La  France  declares  that  these  are  most  regrettable  exaggerations. 
But  this  is  not  all,  nor  nearly  all  of  the  bitter  fruit  which  a week  has 
grown.  We  find  an  article  (that  from  which  I have  already 
quoted)  in  the  Marseillaise  which  even  M.  Rochefort  describes  as 
odious,  and  entitled  “ The  Re-action.”  This  effusion,  which  the 
ex-deputy  of  the  first  circonscription  describes  as  a veritable 
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provocation  to  civil  war,  is  from  the  pen  of  a French  general— 
General  Cliiseret ; who  tells  his  fellow-countrymen  that  he  holds  a 
thousand  cannon  and  two  hundred  thousand  muskets  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  general  is  too  strong  for  M. 
Rochefort,  member  of  government ; but  he  was  not  at  all  too  pro- 
nounced for  that  gentleman  when  he  was  stirring  up  the  bad  passions 
of  the  leaLst  reflective  part  of  the  Paris  population,  a few  months  ago. 
Rochefort  being  planted  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  with  a red  scarf  about 
his  loins  (a  decoration  he  has  put  in  his  pocket  by  this  time,  I 
apprehend),  bids  his  dear  fellow-citizens  to  remember  that  he  is  no 
longer  connected  in  any  way  with  that  violent  organ  of  emeute  and 
unreason  of  which  he  is  the  parent. 

But  let  me  turn  from  the  first  to  the  third  page  of  the  France  of  the 
9th.  I find  that  a public  meeting  was  held  on  the  previous  evening, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Folks-Bergeres.  Rochefort  was  appointed  honorary 
president,  and  Milliere,  of  mild  and  pleasant  memory,  effective  presi- 
dent. I thought  so  ; Lissagaray  is  to  the  fore  again.  He  opens  the 
ball  with  a letter  from  his  friend  Rochefort,  who  excuses  himself  from 
attending,  and  has  become  reasonable  enough  to  recommend  that 
political  arid  social  questions  be  adjourned  until  after  the  war:— and 
then  the  business  begins,  in  the  old  style.  A sharp-shooter  rises  to 
state  that  General  de  Failly  was  playing  at  billiards  at  Mouzon,  when 
his  army  was  surprised.  M.  Milliere's  recommendation  is,  let  us 
wage  a war  of  savages  against  the  enemy,— all  means  being  good— in 
his  opinion.  He  announces  that  through  the  initiation  of  the  Inter- 
j national  Society,  a central  organisation  has  been  formed,  to  which 
delegates  from  every  arrondissement  in  the  capital  will  be  sent.  The 
object  of  the  organisation  is  to  confer  with  engineers,  and  chemists 
and  scientific  men,  indeed  with  all  men  whose  skill,  or  aptitude,  or 
learning,  will  help  to  create  new  destructive  engines  with  which  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  who  should  be  infamous  enough  to  propose 
surrender  should  be  immediately  shot  by  citizens,  formed  into  a 
council  of  war.  Another  old  friend  advances,  to  demand  the 
dismissal  of  the  Comte  de  Keratry.  The  citizen  Sullier  deposits  a 
series  of  propositions  which  he  desires  may  be  at  once  carried  out. 
Among  other  minor  matters,  he  requests  that  the  Church  may  be 
immediately  separated  from  the  State ; and  all  his  propositions  are 
adopted.  Next,  these  valiant  friends  of  free  thought,  and  free  speech, 
and  free  printing,  carry  a command  to  the  National  Government  of 
Self-Defence,  that  certain  journals  shall  be  suppressed.  At  another 
meeting  held  on  the  same  day  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  it  was 
resolved  that  republican  committees  should  be  constituted  in  the 
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various  arroiidissements.,  and  should  be  put  in  conjunction  with  the 
Maires,  so  that  every  Maire  should  be  night  and  day  under  the  eye  of 
every  citizen  whom  he,  municipally,  represents.  General  Cluseret, 
author  of  “ The  Re-action,”  and  who  speaks  behind  a thousand  cannon 
and  two  hundred  thousand  muskets,  insists  that  delegates  of  the 
people  shall  be  placed  beside  the  military^  commanders  of  the  forts, 
and  indeed,  near  all  who  hold  important  military  commands,  in  the 
defence  of  the  capital  All  this  to  prevent  re-action  ! And  now 
follows  the  crowning  fact  of  the  first  days  of  liberty,  fraternity  and 
equality,  in  1870. 

The  National  Defence  Committee,  it  is  gravely  reported,  without 
comment,  had  been  warned  that  a private  political  meeting  was  to  be 
held  on  this  same  evening,  in  the  hotel  of  M.  Johnston,  ex-deputy  of 
the  Gironde.  La  France  reports — an  order  was  hereupon  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the  prefect  of  police  to  the  military,  to  sur- 
round the  hotel,  and  prevent  any  person  from  leaving  it.  The  officer 
in  command  was  received  by  MM.  Johnston  and  Calhouet.  “On 
the  word  of  honour  of  these  gentlemen  being  given  that  they  would 
not  debate  questions  antagonistic  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
actual  government  had  followed,  the  officer  retired,  leaving  the  gates 
of  the  hotel  free.”'^ 

Here  are  a few  facts  collected  from  the  papers  of  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  third 
French  Republic.  The  personal  government  of  Eleven  is  exceedingly 
like  the  personal  government  of  One,  in  regard  to  its  severities  ; and 
the  appearance  of  a mob  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  on  the 
Boulevards  on  the  8th  to  protest  against  the  violence  of  the  tone  of 
the  Marseillaise.,  only  suggests  a coming  conflict — more  days  of  June, 
after  these  days  of  February. 

“ This  makes  me  think,”  wrote  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  in  her 
Lettres  Farisie?ines,  “ of  a young  prince,  prisoner  at  Strasburg,  whose 
audacious  attempts  we  were  far  from  fore-seeing.  Louis  Bonaparte 
is  full  of  honour  and  good  sense ; it  could  only  be  the  e7i?tiii  of  exile 
which  inspired  him  with  the  foolish  idea  to  war,  and  be  Emperor  in 
France.  Poor  young  man  ! it  was  more  pleasure  to  him  to  be  a 
captive  in  his  own  country  than  free  in  a foreign  land.  When  one 
has  blood  and  a name  like  his,  inaction  is  hard  to  bear.  Had  they 
but  given  him  right  of  citizenship  in  France,  he  had  perhaps  been 
contented.  We  have  often  heard  him  say  that  all  his  ambition  was 
to  be  a French  soldier,  and  gain  his  grade  in  our  army — that  a regi- 
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ment  would  suit  him  better  than  a throne.  Eh  I Mon  Dieu  ! it  was 
not  a kingdom  he  came  to  look  for  here,  it  was  only  a country. 

“We  have  often  known  him  to  laugh  at  the  royal  education  which 
had  been  given  him.  One  day  he  gaily  told  us,  that  in  his  childhood 
his  great  pleasure  was  to  water  flowers,  and  that  his  governess,  Madame 

de  B -,  fearing  lest  he  should  catch  cold,  had  the  watering-pot 

filled  with  warm  water  ! ‘ My  poor  flowers,’  said  the  prince,  ‘ they 

never  knew  the  freshness  of  the  waters  ! I was  but  an  infant  then,  and 
still  the  precaution  appeared  ridiculous  to  me  ! ’ He  never  could 
speak  of  France  without  a tender  feeling,  and  in  this  he  resembles 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  We  were  at  Bonn  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  Talma’s  death.  Everyone  began  at  once  to  deplore  his  loss, 
and  to  tell  all  they  knew  about  the  great  actor,  and  speak  of  all  the 
characters  in  which  they  had  seen  him.  Whilst  he  was  listening  to 
us,  who  was  then  scarcely  sixteen,  he  stamped  his  foot  with  impa- 
tience and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘To  think  that  I am  a French- 
man and  have  never  seen  Talma  ! ’ 

“ They  say  that  on  the  day  of  his  appearance  at  Strasburg,  Prince 
Louis,  intoxicated  by  his  first  moment  of  success,  despatched  a courier 
to  his  mother  to  say  he  was  master  of  Strasburg,  and  about  to  march 
on  Paris.  Three  days  after  he  received  in  prison  the  answer  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  who,  believing  him  to  be  entirely  victorious, 
entreated  him  to  preserve  the  royal  family  from  the  fury  of  his  par- 
tisans, and  to  treat  the  king  with  the  utmost  possible  respect  This 
shows  us  how  far  illusions  can  be  carried  among  those  who  live  far 
away  from  us;  and  that  exiled  princes  are  deceived  as  much  as 
others.” 

This  extract  might  be  taken  for  a text,  for  it  is  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  discovers  him  in  all  his 
moods  : it  shows  every  side  of  him.  The  sound  sense  of  the  child, 
protesting  against  the  warm  water  for  the  flowers;  the  military  ardour 
and  ambition  of  the  young  man;  the  passionate  love  of  France  which, 
as  Madame  de  Girardin  says,  he  shared  with  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ; 
the  adventurous  spirit,  too  prone  to  estimate  others  by  his  own 
standard,  and  therefore  often  deceived,  and  at  last,  lost;  with  a mind 
capable  of  delighting  in  the  charms  of  literature,  the  beauties  of  art, 
and  therefore  stung  with  regret  at  the  idea  that  he  could  never  see 
Talma ; tender  as  a woman  in  his  domestic  relations,  braving  every 
peril  to  reach  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother ; and  withal,  stern  and 
steady  of  purpose,  dominated  by  a fixed  idea,  and  faithful  to  it  through 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  and  in  the  sickness  of  approaching 
age ; with  an  intellect  cool,  and  piercing  and  orderly ; the  world  is 
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now  led  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  such  a man,  overwhelmed 
by  a misfortune,  for  the  parallel  of  which,  we  must  recall  the  closing 
chapter  of  a great  life  which  opened  on  the  deck  of  the  BelleropJwn 
in  1815.  But  even  the  fall  of  the  first  Bonaparte  was  not  equal  in 
the  anguish  of  mind  which  it  suggests,  to  that  of  the  woful  man  who 
is  now  the  prisoner  of  King  William  of  Prussia. 

A child  of  genius  comes  to  you,  walking  upon  air  in  his  enthusiasm; 
and  lays  his  picture  in  every  light  of  which  lies  an  atom  of  his  soul, 
before  you.  His  face  is  flushed,  his  glowing  eyes  seek  yours,  he  is 
striving  with  might  and  main  to  read  in  your  heart  of  hearts.  What 
say  you  of  this  outpouring  of  the  divinity  within  him  ? You  fall  to 
praising  his  verse,  turning  your  back  upon  the  picture.  You  dwell  on 
its  noble  cadences,  its  purity,  its  brightness,  the  many  facets  of  its 
dazzling  truthi  And  every  word  stabs  him, — for  his  soul  lies  in  the 
painting.  To  such  agony  in  his  later  day,  Ste.  Beuve  confessed.  He 
gave  the  world  his  prose,  because  it  made  light  of  his  poetry,  but 
with  how  sad  a heart  did  he  write  that  rich  and  massive  French  in 
which  he  crystallized  a life  of  untiring  scholarship.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  Ste.  Beuve,  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  should  have 
warmed  to  such  a man  as  Louis  Napoleon ; for  it  is  impossible  for  a 
poetic  mind  to  approach  such  a figure,  about  which  a tremendous 
history  is  massed,  without  feeling  a strong  interest  in  it.  It  has 
struck  me  that  the  suffering,  the  yearning,  the  disappointment  which 
shadowed  the  lives  of  both,  was  the  same  suffering,  the  same  yearning, 
the  same  disappointment,  in  botln  You  see,  Madame  de  Girardin 
relates  that  Louis  Napoleon  as  a young  man  told  her  at  a time  when 
it  never  appeared  likely  that  words  of  his  would  much  disturb  the 
world’s  ear,  that  all  his  ambition  was  to  be  a French  soldier — that  a 
regiment  would  suit  him  better  than  a throne.  And  the  world  will 
not  have  him  as  a soldier.  The  world  never  would  accept  him 
as  a military  genius.  Even  when  most  successful  as  a general,  he 
found  himself  opposed,  derided,  defamed.  Never  was  a commander- 
in-chief  of  a great  victory  treated  with  such  impetuous,  persistent, 
searching  hatred  and  contumely,  as  befell  the  conqueror  of  Solferino, 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kinglake.  The  chapters  in  which  the  bril- 
liant English  writer  has  dealt  with  the  soldiership  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  will  stand  forth  now  imposing  witnesses  against  him.  They 
who  delight  in  dances  round  sick  lions,  will  hold  up  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
book,  and  ask  what  you  say  now?  They  will  have  no  more  judgment 
of  their  own  building  in  military  science  than  the  last  Moblot  called 
under  the  republian  flag  of  France.  But  unfortunately  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  people  now-a-days  wear  ready-made  opinions  just  as  they 
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wear  ready-made  clothes^  and  therefore  Kinglake’s  verdicts  on  Louis 
Napoleon’s  Italian  campaign  will  be  henceforth  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try, without  examination,  as  the  general  verdict  on  Louis  Napoleon 
the  soldier.  I am  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  argue  that  Napoleon 
the  Third  was  a great  or  even  a good  general.  Recent  facts  are 
overwhelmingly  against  him,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  miscalculation 
of  the  French  military  strength,  apart,  his  entire  campaign  from  Paris 
to  Sed^i,  begun  and  ended  in  a month,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
broken series  of  blunders.  It  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  chief  of 
the  state  should  have  been  misled  as  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  had 
not  the  very  anger  and  virulence  of  his  enemies  in  his  misfortune  almost 
proved  that  it  was  so.  Can  anything  to  the  English  mind  be  more 
absurd  than  the  declamatory  harangues  of  the  Left  on  this  subject? 
Every  deputy  who  convicted  the  Emperor  of  wilful  deceit,  or  of 
incompetency  in  declaring  war  against  Prussia  with  little  over  two 
hundred  thousand  effective  soldiers  at  his  command;  condemned 
himself.  The  sources  of  knowledge  were  open  to  all.  It  should 
have  been  surely  the  duty  of  every  paid  deputy  of  France  to  inquire 
for  him.self  into  the  exact  strength  of  each  arm  of  the  military  service* 
When  Marshal  Leboeuf  asserted  that  not  a strap  would  be  wanted  to 
a piou-pioic's  gaiter,  if  the  war  lasted  a year,  why  was  there  no  inde- 
pendent deputy  ready  with  information  to  convict  him  ? How  was 
it  that  when  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  about  to  declare  war,  there 
was  no  opposition  member  of  the  legislative  body,  who  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  exact  information  on  the  force  which  the  Emperor 
would  command  in  the  field  ? That  Napoleon  himself  was  the 
dupe  of  false  servants,  of  traitors  to  their  country,  of  men  who 
deserve  the  execration  of  humanity,  there  is  this  best  proof : He  had 
more  than  any  other  man  to  lose  by  failure,  and  by  failure  he  has 
suffered  a fall  greater  than  that  of  his  uncle.  It  is  not  unjust  that  he 
should  bear  the  whole  weight  which  bows  him  to  the  earth.  He  should 
not  have  been  deceived.  His  error  has  caused  rivers  of  blood  to 
flow,  has  desolated  great  provinces,  spread  mourning  through  the 
pleasant  land  of  France,  and  planted  a sorrow  in  every  home  of  the 
Empire  that  only  four  months  since  hailed  him  sovereign  for  the 
second  time. 

But  this  being  said,  the  worst  is  said.  When  we  find  his  late 
panegyrists  not  content  with  recording  his  error,  and  chronicling  the 
immense  extent  of  his  punishment ; covering  him  with  mud,  calling 
him  thief  and  coward,  and  charging  him  with  treason  to  the  nation 
which  he  has  passionately  loved  through  his  life,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  brilliant  ruler  for  eighteen  years,  it  is  common  honesty  to 
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enter  a protest.  A list  of  the  French  journalists  who  fell  upon  the 
sick  lion,  and  a notice  of  their  forms  of  violence,  would  occupy  too 
much  space.  We  are  told  that  when  the  mob  was  in  the  Tuileries’ 
gardens,  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  alone  in  the  palace  with  Madame 
Lebreton  and  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  The  waves  of  the  storm 
were  up  to  the  gilded  windows,  and  every  rat  was  out  of  the  ship. 
M.  Pietri  rushed  in  to  tell  his  Imperial  mistress  to  save  herself,  and 
then  decamped  to  keep  his  own  skin  whole.  The  lady  was  absolutely 
abandoned,  and  crept  through  the  silent  corridors  to  the  street,  to 
a cab,  to  the  house  of  her  one  trusty  friend,  to  whom  all  honour, 
and  thence  in  the  night  to  Deauville,  and  through  the  gallantry 
of  an  English  gentleman  to  England.  Where  were  the  crowds 
of  dignitaries  who  had  been  wont  to  fill  the  Flail  of  Marshals, 
the  bestarred  hosts  of  the  Second  Empire  ? When  this  question  shall 
be  answered,  it  will  be  time  to  ask  how  it  came  about  that  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  September  there  was  not  a pen  in  all  France  to 
defend  the  honour  of  Napoleon  III.  From  the  sinking  ship  ran  not 
only  spangled  rats,  but  rats  ink-begrimed  and  with  quills  between 
their  sharp  teeth.  It  is  a sorry,  sorry  history,  that  men  should  in 
the  sacred  name  of  Liberty  commit  the  most  dastardly  acts ; that  the 
cultivated  and  highly  gifted  should  use  all  their  power  to  selfish  ends, 
and  revile  and  defame  to-day  the  man  they  fawned  on  yesterday. 
It  was  sickening  to  read  in  the  Figaro  the  shameless  jests  of  its 
witlings  levelled  at  King  William’s  prisoner.  When  I quote  the 
Siecle  as  affording  the  best  sample  of  the  violence  with  which  witers 
of  repute  did  not  scruple  to  speak  about  Louis  Napoleon  on  the 
morrow  of  his  fall,  it  is  not  because  I would  confound  the  opposition 
of  this  journal  with  those  of  the  literary  rats.  Le  Siecle  has  always 
and  consistently  opposed  Napoleon’s  regime^  and  denounced  even  his 
most  improved  methods  of  government.  But  let  the  reader  judge 
from  this  specimen  what  the  average  of  Republican  journalism  has 
been  since  the  4th  of  September  : — 

“ Now  that  the  shame  of  serfdom  is  abolished,  now  that  justice  has  been  done 
on  the  despotism  imposed  by  the  traitor  of  December  2nd,  by  the  sinister  mounte- 
bank who  lost  the  army  ; now  that  France  has  raised  the  unconquerable  banner  of 
the  Republic  ; now  that  we  can  die  for  a free  country, — to  arms  ! to  arms  ! every 
man,” 

Further  on  the  Emperor  is  called,  “ the  wretched  hero  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne  and  the  2nd  of  December,”  and  reference  is  made  to 
his  “ dastardly  abjection.”  He  is  described  as  skulking  in  Sedan, 
and  delivering  himself  up  as  a prisoner  to  the  King  of  Prussia  after 
getting  the  heroic  French  army  massacred.  The  Siecle  continues  : — 
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“If  even  he  had  had  the  courage  to  get  himself  killed  at  the  head  of  a regiment. 
But  no.  This  man  preferred  to  deliver  himself  up  like  a coward.  History  will 
brand  this  ignoble  flight  of  the  last  of  the  Bonapartes.  It  will  efface  their  names 
from  the  roll  of  the  army,  to  enrol  them  in  the  category  of  cowards.  It  is  reported 
that  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  receiving  the  Emperor’s  sv/ord,  said,  ‘ Take  back  to 
him  that  virgin  sword  : it  was  never  the  sword  of  a French  officer,’  An  hour 
after  a caleche,  with  green  and  gold  liveries,  brought  to  the  German  head-quarters 
a man  dressed  as  a general,  with  a kepis  on  his  head  and  a cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

! It  was  ^apoleon  III,  Not  a word  more  of  him,” 

I Who  reported  that  the  above  were  the  King  of  Prussia’s  words  ? 
i What  justifies  the  assertion  that  the  Emperor  delivered  himself  up 
i like  a coward  or  that  he  skulked  round  Sedan  ? Is  it  likely  that  one 
I syllable  of  the  speech  put  into  the  King  of  Prussia’s  mouth  would 
have  been  uttered  by  him  under  any  circumstances  ? If  the  Siede 
had  no  authority  for  this  onslaught  on  a defenceless  man  who  had 
been  the  honoured  sovereign  of  the  country  for  eighteen  years,  where 
i shall  we  find  the  words  strong  enough  to  qualify  the  publication  of 
! such  a paragraph  as  that  I have  quoted  ? The  correspondent  of  the 
I Pall  Mall  Gazette^  however,  is  responsible  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
I material  on  which  French  writers  (Imperialists  yesterday  and  Repub- 
I licans  to-day)  have  embroidered  pictures  of  Louis  Napoleon  the 
I Coward.  It  would  seem  that  we  were  determined  to  have  more  than 
our  share  in  the  mischief  which  was  brewing  for  the  future,  at  the 
battle  of  Sedan.  The  Pall  Mall  correspondent  from  the  battle-field 
is  not  solemn  nor  even  serious  over  the  three  great  days  of  blood. 
He  chirps  and  twitters  and  hops  about  the  field,  and  where  he 
touches  upon  the  great  prisoner,  must  remind  many  readers  of  the 
bitter  lines  in  the  “ Rhin  Allemand  ” : — 

I “ Combien  au  jour  de  la  curee, 

Etiez-vous  de  corbeaux  centre  I’aigle  expirant.” 

To  sympathetic  men,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the 
I words,  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  laid  his  sword  at  the  feet 
I of  King  William  : — 

“ Ne  pouvant  pas  mourir  pas  a la  tete  de  mon  armee,  je  viens  mettre  mon  epee 
aux  pieds  de  votre  majeste.” 

But  the  Pall  Mall  raven  chatters,  “ Why  Napoleon  III.  could  not  die 
as  did  thousands  of  his  soldiers,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  face  to  the 
foe,  is  not  clear.”  The  idea  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  writer  to 
suggest,  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  calls  Louis  Napoleon  a coward  by 
implication,  and  gives  not  the  least  reason  for  the  charge.  It  is  the 
same  pen  that  describes  the  Emperor  as  the  “ invalid  adventurer  ” 
whom  he  saw  on  his  way  to  lay  his  sword — “his  unsheathed  sword  ” 
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■ — at  the  feet  of  King  William.  I ask  is  a public  writer  justified  by 
anything  short  of  conclusive  evidence  in  piling  insults  like  these 
upon  the  head  of  a sovereign  with  whom  his  country  had  been  in 
close  alliance  for  many  years,  and  who  had  been  the  guest  of  the 
Queen  ? 

And  now,  for  the  truth  of  this  charge,  implied  by  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  deliberately  and  fully  stated  by  the  Sihle  without  the 
smallest  authority  or  justification  that  the  whole  body  of  Republican 
journalists  in  France  or  of  Prussian  advocates  in  England  are  able  to 
find.  The  official  Staatsa?izeiger  of  Berlin,  of  September  8th,  says, 

According  to  reliable  information — the  statements,  viz.,  of  eye* 
witnesses — the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  exposed 
himself  to  our  fire  in  such  a manner,  that  his  intention  indubitably 
was,  to  seek  death.” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  his  enemies  speak  of  him,  explaining 
chivalrously  his  words— the  sad  words — with  which  he  handed  his 
sword  to  their  king.  It  redounds  indeed  to  the  honour  of  the  Germans 
that  they  have  rescued  the  fame  of  their  prisoner  for  courage  from 
the  slurs  of  English  correspondents  and  the  reckless  and  base  malig- 
nity of  the  literary  rats  from  his  own  sunken  ship.  One  German  corre- 
spondent gives  evidence  that  the  Emperor  charged  the  Bavarians  four 
times  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Balan.  Another  avers  that  he 
was  in  the  fight  from  six  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  his  staff  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  drawing  him  from  the 
field  when  the  battle  had  become  hopeless.  It  is  established  beyond 
doubt  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  Louis  Napoleon 
rose  with  the  fixed  idea  of  reaching  his  grave  that  day.  But  death 
would  not  touch  him.  Men  were  killed  all  around  him.  One  fell  at 
his  side.  He  was  at  hand  when  McMahon  was  struck,  and  the 
balls  and  the  shells  and  the  splinters  spared  him  to  be  the  sport  of 
these  cruel,  heartless  shameless  chroniqiieurs  whose  hand  is  against 
all  men  as  they  fall. 

I have  said  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Third is  even  a more 

* An  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Times  (September  6th),  writing  from 
Bouillon,  says,  “ I noticed,  among  the  members  of  the  military  household,  M. 
Caumont,  the  well-known  hairdresser  of  the  Rue  Rivoli.  M.  Caumont,  like  other 
Frenchmen,  holds  theories,  and  he  communicated  to  me  his  views  respecting  the 
want  of  discipline  for  which  the  French  army  seems  to  have  been  remarkable 
throughout  the  war.  ‘ Communism,’  according  to  M.  Caumont,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  The  soldiers  hate  superiority,  think  themselves  the  equals  of  their  chiefs, 
and,  without  refusing  to  obey  them,  do  not  execute  orders.  ‘ The  spirit  of  Com- 
munism, after  destroying  civil  society  in  P' ranee,  is  now,’  argues  M.  Caumont,  who 
has  been  in  attendance  upon  His  Majesty  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
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! terrible  one  than  that  of  his  uncle ; it  is  so,  for  these  reasons. 
Napoleon  the  First  was  a military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
fifty  glorious  fights  and  conquests  of  unprecedented  magnitude  and 
magnificence  were  laid  in  the  page  of  history,  to  prove  it  to  all 
posterity.  He  had  quaffed  his  cup  full  of  glory,  and  of  the  glory 
which  he  most  coveted.  He  had  been  famous  in  the  way  in  which 
he  had  hungered  to  be  famous ; and  when  he  fell,  and  had  been  put 
aside  To  die  on  a rock,  he  could  feed  still  upon  the  past  as  in  the 
winter,  it  is  said,  the  bear  feeds  upon  its  fat  paws  grown  in  summer 
time.  The  world  had  praised  him  for  excellence  in  that  which  he 
I held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  which  had  been  the  passion  of  his 
I life.  Heart  and  soul  a soldier,  he  had  made  himself  the  greatest 
I captain  of  modern  times. 

I I am  much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
I Louis  Napoleon  if  it  has  not  been  the  passionate  hope  of  his  life  to 
I be  as  great  a warrior  as  his  uncle.  Madame  de  Girardin  shows  him 
i to  us  when  he  was  a boy,  and  tells  us  how  his  longing  was  to  be  a 
I French  soldier,  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  a regiment  rather  than  on 
I the  throne  of  a kingdom.  Let  those  who  are  curious  as  to  his  early 
I history  consult  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John’s  spare  and  thin  life  of  him;  for 
I even  there  they  will  find  that  he  was  adventurous  and  courageous  as 
j a youth,  and  that  he  knew  what  fighting  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
I meant,  in  Italy,  and  long  before  he  went  to  Strasburg  or  Boulogne, 
j But  every  epoch  of  his  life,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  examine  it, 

I appears  to  me  to  show  that  with  many  other  intellectual  qualities  of 
! more  than  a common  order,  he  had  before  all,  and  deeper  than  all, 
those  of  a soldier. 

I I remember  that  during  the  Crimean  war,  happening  to  breakfast  with 
! my  friend,  Commandant  Minie — inventor  of  the  famous  rifle — in  the 
i fort  of  Vincennes,  he  told  me  that,  having  been  on  the  previous 
i morning  to  the  Tuileries  to  submit  a series  of  models  of  bullets  to 
i the  Emperor,  His  Majesty  had  gone  so  thoroughly  into  the  subject 
that  he  kept  him  to  breakfast,  and  that  afterwards  they  were  occupied 
I testing  the  relative  force  of  various  forms  of  bullets.  The  com- 
I mandant  was  at  the  moment  very  confident  about  the  astonishing 
i results  to  be  obtained  from  a screw  bullet  which  he  projected  with 
1 his  breath  through  a steel  tube,  and  down  into  a deal  plank,  with  ease. 

I The  Emperor  and  he,  as  he  told  me,  had  spoiled  some  beautiful 
i wainscotting  in  their  experiments  at  the  Tuileries. 

I ‘ corrupting  or  has  already  corrupted  its  military  system.’  ‘Where  was  the  Em- 
! peror  during  yesterday’s  battle?’  I asked  M.  Caumont.  ‘For  several  hours, 
j towards  the  end  of  the  action,’  he  replied,  ‘he  stood  behind  a battery  and  pointed 
j guns  himself.’  ” 
j VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870. 

I 
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The  care  with  which  Napoleon  associated  himself  with  every 
military  improvement,  the  patience  and  anxiety  wUh  which  he 
examined  every  new  weapon,  and  caused  it  to  be  tested;  his 
laborious  life  of  Caesar;  his  early  study  of  artillery;  and  the 
untiring  zeal  wdth  wTich  he  looked  after  all  that  concorned  his 
soldiers ; the  formation  of  the  magnificent  camp  at  Boulogne  in 
1855,  and  his  yearly  sojourn  at  Chalons;  proclaim  that  his  heart 
w^as  in  military  life,  and  that  he  understood  how^,  albeit  he  had 
announced  the  Second  Empire  to  be  peace,  the  Frencli  people  still 
insisted  on  associating  the  name  of  Bonaparte  with  their,  military 
glory— and  how  they  looked  to  him  to  make  his  reign  memorable 
by  a “ supreme  vengeance  ” tliat  should  efface  the  humiliation  of 
Waterloo.  It  is  now  the  interest  of  his  enemies  to  say  that  the  w'ar 
with  Prussia  is  purely  a dynastic  w^ar ; a.nd  by,  this  to  throw'  upon  him 
the  whole  responsibility  of  recent  disasters.  The  truth,  and  the  w'hole 
truth,  about  the  deficiencies  in  the  numbers  of  men  and  the  supplies, 
cannot  be  known  for.  some  time  to  come.  But  this  very  impossibility 
serves  the  turn  of  Napoleon’s  unscrupulous  maligners,  and  they  un- 
hesitatingly put  him  forth  as  captain  of  the  forty  thieves  of  France. 
Deriving  the  boldest  statements,  as  usual,  from  English  journals,  under 
the  words,  “ Treason  and  Pillage,’v  in  big  letters,  the  France  du  Nord 
of  the  17  th  pretends  to  give  a key  to  the  whole  mystery.  Of  late  years, 
we  are  told,  Napoleon’s  civil  list  could  not  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
extravagant  court ; his  bounties  to  his  creatures,  and  the  cost  of  the 
enormous  secret  service  he  was  forced  to  maintain.  To  cover  the 
deficiency  two  millions  sterling  were  coolly  deducted  from  tlie 
Minister  of  War’s  budget,  and  handed  to  the  Emperor.  This  theft — 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  call  it  by  any  milder  name — was  covered 
by  false  entries  of  purchases  of  material,  &c.,  for  the  army,  and  by 
putting  paper  soldiers  in  the  place  of  the  conscripts,  who  paid  money 
into  the  public  treasury  for  substitutes.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
regiments  which  appeared  to  be  two  thousand  strong  often  could 
not  muster  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  clothing  and  rations  of  the 
paper  soldiers  were,  it  is  alleged,  entered  in  the  yearly  budgets ; so 
that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  millions  sterling  which  the  Emperor 
pocketed  were  covered.  When  the  Emperor  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  become  a constitutional  monarch,  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  the  position  of  a fraudulent  clerk,  whose  books  were  about 
to  be  examined.  In  order  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  his  frauds 
through  his  parliament,  he  and  his  creatures  resolved  to  go  to  war. 
A glorious  campaign  would  enable  him  to  put  parliamentary  govern- 
ment aside,  or  to  scrape  up  the  Imperial  defalcations  in  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Marshal  Lebceuf  hoped  to  obtain  just  one  victory  with 
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his  limited  army,  and  then  to  sign  a glorious  peace.  He  was, 
together  with  the  Emperods  creaftures,  in  the  secret,  and  they  all 
knew  that  they  must  sink  or  swim  by  this  first  victory.  When  the 
master  steals,  the  men  also  steal  as  they  please.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Minister  of  War  found  that  they  could  not  rely  even  on  the  men  whom 
they  hac^hought.  There  were  neither  food  nor  ammunition  to  enable 
the  army  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  achieve  this  indispensable  first  victory. 
The  correspondent  who  sent  this  explanation  of  the  French  fiasco  on 
the  Rhine  to  the  Daily.  News  gives  it  with  the  usual  explanation,  that 
he  had  had  it  from  persons  behind  the  curtain  who  were  in  a position 
to  know  the  truth.  He  adds  that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  sudden 
fortunes  of  which  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor  became  possessed. 
You  see  how  the  French  editor  jumps  to  a conclusion,  and  fortifies 
his  sudden  Republican  zeal  (he  was  Imperialist  yesterday)  by  quoting 
from  an  English  newspaper.  The  Emperor  is  a thief  on  a great  scale, 
and  what  more  or  less  is  stated  against  the  Princess  Mathilde  in 
another  paper  ? Republicans  are  informed  that  cases  filled  with 

millions  were  stopped  at  Dieppe,  and  that  thus  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  has  prevented  so  much  plunder  by  her  Imperial  Highness, 
It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  scandal-mongers,  that  the  princess 
was  at  the  time  the  guest  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger,  who 
I is  not  a gentleman  to  be  trifled  with  when  any  persons  un-der  his  roof 
1 are  concerned.  He  has  the  habit  of  putting  his  dots  on  his  i’s 
! sharply.  He  saw  the  slander  in  the  Journal  deRoueji.,  and  answered, 
i 

! “I  have  had  the  honour  of  visitmg  the  Princess  Mathilfle  fgr  more  than  ten  years. 

I have  learnt  to  kno-w  her,  and  this  I can  tell  you.  I don’t  know  whether  the 
i cases  which  have-  been  seized  contained  fifty-one  millions  in  gold  and  silver  or  not ; 
j but  I think  not,  Pepple  who  wished  to  export  fifty  millions  are  not  clumsy 
I enough  to  part  them  in  cases,  knowing  very  \yell  that  there  are  not  porters  at 
! railway  stations  strong  enough  to  carry  them.  But  that  which  I take  upon  myself 
I to  state,  without  further  instruction  than  my  observation  during  ten  years,  is  that  if 
j the  cases  seized  contained  anything  whatever  which  France  had  a right  to  claim, 
i they  were  not  in  the  possession  of  Madame  la  Princesse  Mathilde.  If  the  Princess 
has  left  our  country,  be  gertain  that  she  has  left  much  behind  her,  and  has 
j smuggled  nothing  from  it.  There  is  not  one  who  knew  her  intimately  but  is 
I ready,  like  myself,  to  be  garantor  of  her  disinterestedness,  and  of  her  loyalty.  ” 

I But  the  Rouen  newspaper  would  not  be  satisfied,  reiterating  the 
; charge  with  greater  precision  \ saying  that  after  an  embargo  had  been 
! laid  upon  the  Princess’s  luggage,  two  large  cases  containing  property 
! to  the  value  of  two  millions  were  put  into  luggage  van  No.  50.  But 
I this  is  not  all.  On  the  morrow  of  the  seizure  more  of  the  Princess’s 
seized  luggage  arrived  at  Rouen,  on  its  way  from  Dieppe  to  Paris. 
These  cases,  the  Journal  de  Ronen  alleges,  contained  some  of  the 
important  pictures  missing  from  the  Louvre.  The  Semaphore., 

I 
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another  disseminator  of  scandal,  announced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Princess  had  been  arrested  at  Arcs,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
escape  with  thirty  millions  in  cheques  ! Alexandre  Dumas  the 
younger  is  audacious  enough  to  return  to  the  charge,  in  defence  of 
the  accomplished  friend  whom  he  has  known  ten  years.  He  bites  his 
words  in,  beginning  by  reminding  the  editor  of  the  yournal  de  Roum 
that  his  first  communication  in  defence  of  the  Princess  was  also  his  first 
contribution  to  his  journal.  He  laments  that  he  is  most  unfortunate. 

“ I beg  you,  sir,  to  contradict  an  accusation,  and  not  only  do  you 
reiterate  it — in  very  courteous  tenns,  it  is  true,  but  you  bring  a fresh 
one.  Here  am  I,  then,  compelled  to  defend  the  Princess  Mathilde 
again,  although  she  is  a Princess,  and  we  are  under  a republic.  As  I 
don’t  wish  to  protract  this  discussion,  I will  limit  myself  to  the  follow- 
ing declaration  : — If  it  be  averred  that  the  Princess  IMathilde  has 
carried  off,  or  only  attempted  to  carry  oft',  out  of  France,  anything — 
gold,  diamonds,  pictures,  or  works  of  art,  or  other  property  not 
knowm  to  have  been  her  property  for  years,  purchased  out  of  licr 
private  purse ; I demand  to  be  accused  with  her,  as  her  accomj)lice. 
If  the  alleged  fact  be  false,  I only  ask  from  your  good  faith,  whicli 
has  been  imposed  upon,  the  plain  and  simple  statement  in  die 
columns  of  your  paper,  that  you  have  been  misinformed.” 

Quoted  afterwards  in  the  Figaro^  I find  M.  Dumas’s  letter  printed 
wdth  a note,  to  the  effect  that  the  cases  seized  at  Diepjie  contained 
only  some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Imperial  family.  More, 
according  to  the  Monitcitr^  the  Princess  left  Paris  wfith  five  thousand 
francs — which  she  borrowed  from  a friend  ! 

People  who  can  behave  with  this  fickleness,  this  lack  of  generosity, 
this  meanness,  towards  all  members  of  a family  covered  by  one 
tremendous  common  misfortune  ; are  not  likely  to  be  nice  when  letters 
fall  into  their  hands.  We  are  told  that  it  w^as  the  correspondence  of 
the  Imperial  family  that  fell  into  the  grip  of  the  authorities  at 
Dieppe.  In  France,  the  light  is  fierce  indeed  that  beats  aliout  a 
throne, — fierce  and  scorching.  In  dealing  wfith  the  fallen  dynasty  of 
Napoleon,  the  republican  authorities  have  not  shown  one  isolated 
little  incident  of  consideration  or  compassion.  Why  should  the 
correspondence  of  the  Imperial  family  be  seized  at  Dieppe,  carried 
back  to  Paris,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a hostile  and  savage 
republican  commission?  In  such  a proceeding,  where  is  to  l)e 
seen  veneration  for  the  principles  of  liberty ; where  is  the  fraternity  ; 
above  all,  where  is  the  equality  ? Would  it  not  have  been  w'orthier 
of  the  memory  of  the  republican  heroes  of  France  and  of  bingland, 
had  M.  Favre  and  his  colleagues  respected  the  correspondence  of  the 
exiled  family,  and  shown  that  at  any  rate  under  free  institutions  like 
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those  which  they  were  pretending  to  establish,  the  seal  of  a letter  is  a 
holy  bond  ? Instead  of  this  chivalrous  conduct,  that  would  have 
been  an  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
third  Republic,  we  find  an  indecent  haste  exhibited  in  the  rifling  of 
Napoleon’s  correspondence,  and  a positive  yell  among  the  obscurer 
papers  for  a first  taste  of  anything  scandalous  and  defaming  which  it 
might  contain. 

But  the  crowning  example  of  the  recklessness  of  public  assertion 
when  levelled  against  Napoleon  is  that  which  followed  the  capitula- 
tion at  Sedan. 

Napoleon  was  not  only  a coward  and  a dolt — he  was  a traitor.  He 
had  drawn  Marshal  McMahon  away  from  Chalons,  and  towards 
Sedan  and  Bazaine ; not  because  he  deemed  it  the  best  strategical 
movement,  to  save  Paris  the  shame  and  ruin  of  a siege  ; but  because 
he  judged  it  the  best  plan  to  serve  his  own  interests.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  return  to  Paris  after  his  defeats,  without  having  struck  a 
great  blow  and  obtained  a brilliant  victory  in  the  provinces.  By  draw- 
ing McMahon  off  to  effect  a junction  with  Bazaine,  he  gave  himself 
the  chance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  fighting  a great  independent  battle, 
that  would  enable  him  to  over-ride  triumphantly  the  hostile  politicians 
in  Paris  ; and  on  the  other,  to  make  good  his  retreat  from  France, 
with  a large  body  of  devoted  adherents.  Treason  1 shouted  all  the 
organs  of  the  press,  and 

“ Napoleon 
Est  un  faineant  ” 

sang  Gavroche  in  the  streets.  People  could  not  pause  to  weigh  the 
tmth  or  falsehood  of  the  report.  The  man  who  was  a coward,  would 
naturally  be  a traitor,  and  having  sold  his  country,  would  ride  away 
in  a spendid  carriage,  with  outriders,  to  prison,  twirling  his  moustache, 
and  smoking  his  cigarette.  This  story  was  greedily  accepted,  for 
another  reason.  It  saved  the  amour-propre  of  Frenchmen.  They 
could  say  that  France  would  have  beaten  Prussia  with  ease,  and 
would  have  marched  direct  on  Berlin,  had  her  armies  been  loyally 
and  skilfully  led.  The  Prussians  had  not  beaten  France,  they  had 
bought  her,  and  Louis  Napoleon  had  struck  the  bargain.  Not  only 
was  he  an  execrably  bad  general,  but  he  was  morally,  a monster. 
Treason  ! and  Pillage  ! Fraitce  du  Nord  explains  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country  in  these  words,  making  the  Bonaparte  both  the  traitor 
and  the  despoiler.  For  days  the  falsehood  passes  current,  spreads, 
and  sinks  through  every  class,  and  is  soaked  up  by  every  mind.  It 
serves  the  Republican  turn  admirably  well.  It  is  any  number  of 
nails  in  the  coffin  of  Bonapartism.  It  had  been  reported  that 
Marshal  M ‘Mahon  was  dead  ; the  hero  of  the  two  great  disasters  of 
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the  campaign.  Had  it  been  so,  had  the  splendid  soldier  who  fought 
Magenta  been  killed  on  the  murderous  ist  of  September,  this  story, 
dishonouring  Napoleon,  might  not  have  been  cleared  up  within  the 
time  of  the  living  generation.  But  fortunately^  the  ?\Iarshal  survives. 
Recovered  sufficiently  from  his  wound  to  write,  he  unconsciously 
disposes  of  the  charge  of  treason  against  his  late  Imperial  master. 
He  states  that  he  received  the  orders  to  break  up  the  camp  at 
Chalons^  and  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine^  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Defence  in  Paris  ! 

This  statement  is,  let  it  be  understood,  a wholly  fortuitous  destrift- 
tion  of  the  calumny  which  had  been  industriously  circulated.  Un- 
fortunately, calumnies  travel  apace,  and  their  refutation^  however 
complete,  comes  limping  very  slowly  after  them. 

The  direct  charges  against  the  Emperor,  which  followed  closely 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  were,  however,  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  crop  of  vague  insinuations  and  detestable  sugges- 
tions with  which  the  public  mind  was  fed  day  by  day ! 
paper  that  lies  before  me  asserts  that  all  foreign  papers  and 
correspondents  agree  in  their  sentiments  of  profound  disgust 
for  the  shameful  attitude  assumed  by  Louis  Napoleon  at  his 
falk  It  is  alleged  that  he  showed  a complete  absence  of 
dighity,  and  that  neither  by  'word  nor  act,  nor  expression,  did  he 
betray  the  slightest  sensibility  in  presence  of  the  innumerable  victims 
of  his  folly.  He  had  not  a single  word  of  regret  for  the  condition  to 
which  he  had  reduced  France.  “ Ah,”  cries  the  provincial  journalist, 
hoping  to  touch  the  villagers  of  his  department,  “ will  this  lesson 
succeed  in  curing  certain  of  our  rural  population  of  the  Napoleonic 
idolatry  ?”  The  evidence  of  foreign  newspapers  and  correspondents, 
violently  hostile  as  it  is  to  the  ex-Emperor  in  the  main,  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  profound  dejection  of  King  William’s  prisoner.  He  was  written 
upon  through  almost  every  league  of  his  journey  from  Sedan  to  his 
brilliant  prison  ; and  at  every  point  we  find  him  bearing  profound  marks 
of  his  fall,^ — at  one  station  touched  to  tears,  but  ever  supported  by  that 
dignity  for  which,  when  he  was  master  of  the  Tuileries,  his  enemies  of 
the  press  could  hot  refuse  him  credit.  He  has  always  been 
distinguished  among  his  fastidious  countrymen  as  retaining  that  which 
is  now  so  rare  among  them,  namely,  the  fine  and  polished  manners  of 
the  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  A master  of  courtesy,  and 
of  forms,  was  he  likely  to  fail  in  these  ? But  everything  at  hand  is 
a fair  weapon,  when  our  neighbours  have  a government,  a dynasty, 
or  a favourite  of  whom  they  are  tired,  to  overthrow.  Let  us 
remember  how  they  treated  poor  Lamartine — how  indeed  they  have 
always  treated  those  whom  they  have  exalted ; for,  it  is  in  this  study 
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we  shall  light  upon  the  key  to  their  history  since  the  first  Revolution. 
They  are  fond  of  flowers,  and  they  are  the  first  to  cast  them  out  of 
window  when  the  earliest  faint  brown  line  appears  upon  the  edge  of  the 
petals.  They  carry  their  intellectual  men  high,  and  we  applaud 
them  as  they  do  homage  td  genius  j but  while  bne  faction  is  hitching  the 
statue  upon  the  pedestal  on  the  north,  the  opposite  faction  is  adjusting 
the  scaffolding  to  haul  it  down^  on  the  south.  We  take  twenty  years 
to  forget  a public  servant,  and  they  two  journeys  of  the  hand  round 
the  clock.  At  this  very  moment  they  are  paying  the  penalty  of  this 
radical  defect  in  the  national  character.  One  of  the  reasons  which 
England  gives  for  not  venturing  far  in  peace  negociations  is  this 
national  fickleness,  of  which  Napoleon  is  the  last  victimi  It  is 
difficult  to  treat  with  a governtnent  that  may  not  last  till  the  return  of 
the  post; 

I have  run  rapidly  through  a few  of  the  reckless  charges  that  have 
been  brought  against  Napoleon  the  Third  since  the  ist  of  September. 
He  is  a strong  man ; he  knows  the  French  character  to  the  core. 
He  is  of  patient  mind,  and  sick  as  he  is;  will  wait  to  put  himself 
right  in  regard  to  the  malversation,  the  deceit,  and  the  selfishness 
which  are  alleged  against  him:  But  his  sorrow’s  crOwn  of  sorrows 
remains  behind  : outweighs  and  overshadows  everything.  Laud  him 
to  the  skies  as  an  administrator,  set  out  all  his  merits  as  a statesman, 
estimate  his  high  deserts  as  a courageous  free-trader ; present  him  to 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  as  a clear  and  masculine  writer, 
and  as  an  earnest  and  able  student  of  social  questions  ; and  he  will  re- 
ceive the  panegyric  sadly — sadly  as  his  friend  St.  Beuve  met  the  applause 
which  greeted  his  rich  and  graceful  prose.  The  poet  was  heavy-hearted 
under  his  laurel.  And  now,  Bonaparte  is  bowed  to  the  earth,  remem- 
bering that,  let  his  final  measure  of  glory  in  history  be  what  it  may, 
it  cannot  be  as  a soldier  that  he  will  command  even  a peppercorn  of 
praise.  It  was  the  passion  of  his  being  when  he  was  a boy,  when  in 
exile,  when  in  prison ; when  commanding  legions  of  the  finest  soldiers 
in  the  world,  to  become  illustrious  in  the  wake  of  his  uncle,  as  a 
born  captain  of  fighting  men.  He  has  shone  in  the  council-chamber, 
and  in  the  study ; but— -here  is  the  unutterable  woe,  which  is  lead  upon 
his  heart ; he  has  failed,  utterly  failed,  in  the  field. 

The  Bonaparte  bears  quartered, — the  right  square  with  six  golden 
stars  placed  two  by  two  ; the  left  gules,  with  golden  lions  rampant, — 
and  a sable  eagle  scared  issuing  from  it.  Scared,  indeed,  is  that  well- 
known  sable  eagle,  that  has  been  ever  rising  since,  as  we  are  told, 
it  was  carved  centuries  ago  on  the  entrance  door  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Bonapartes  at  Majorca ! 
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N France,  on  the  day  fixed  by  a Prefet  for  the  opening  of  the 
shooting  season  in  any  particular  department,  it  is  customary 
for  the  sportsmen  of  the  neighbourhood  to  get  up  together 
what  is  termed  an  oicverticre  de  chasse,  which  simply  means 
an  organized  shooting  party  on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  with  a 
dinner  at  the  end  of  it  Often,  these  meetings  are  prolonged  for 
days  together ; and  in  the  Beauce,  where  the  rich  flats  are  inter- 
minable, and  the  sameness  of  the  sport  intolerable,  the  sportsmen  at 
times  give  up  from  sheer  satiety,  with  half  the  ground  unshot. 

During  the  sultry  autumn  of  1849,  whilst  waiting  for  despatches  in 
a country  town  in  France,  I received  a letter  from  a friend,  infonning 
me  that  the  ouverture  for  the  Eure  et  Loire  was  fixed  for  the 
27th  of  August,  and  inviting  me  to  accompany  him  to  La  Terriere, 
an  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Beauce  belonging  to  a retired 
agriculturist,  at  whose  house  he  assured  me  of  an  honest  welcome. 
My  friend  was  not  an  old  acquaintance,  but  he  was  allied  to  me  by 
that  most  cordial  of  all  profane  friendships,  joint  success  in  a 
common  enterprise  : I therefore  took  his  word  readily  in  regard  to 
the  welcome,  and  wrote  off  immediately  to  appoint  to  be  with  him  at 
Trignolles  on  the  evening  of  the  25  th. 

On  arriving  at  his  house  I found  my  friend  uneasy.  He  would 
have  liked  to  start  that  same  evening,  which  the  lateness  of  my 
arrival  prevented.  He  informed  me,  with  a touch  of  impatience  in 
his  tone,  that  our  host,  le  Pere  Bonneuil,  was  an  impartial  old  chap, 
and  invariably  gave  the  best  bedrooms  to  the  first  comers  without 
distinction  of  persons.  To  my  friend  this  was  nothing;  but  he  had 
imagined  that  to  me,  an  Englishman,  it  would  be  a grave  ingredient 
in  the  day’s  reckoning.  I assured  him  of  my  total  indifference  to  all 
but  damp  sheets,  and  at  four  next  morning  the  horse  was  in  harness 
at  the  door,  and  the  bok  surmounted  with  a triple  wrapper  to  protect 
the  guns  and  tackle  from  the  searching  dust  of  that  country. 

The  bok  is  an  invention  of  some  centuries  ago,  and  is  at  best  but 
a severe  convenience.  You  hurt  your  back  in  getting  into  it,  and 
your  knees  in  getting  out  of  it.  Once  inside,  however,  you  get  along 
without  fear  of  any  serious  contusion,  provided  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut  and  sit  back  with  precaution. 
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On  leaving  the  courtyard,  my  friend’s  dog,  which  was  chained  to 
its  kennel,  set  up  so  piteous  a wailing  at  being  left  behind,  that  I 
could  but  intercede  for  her  to  go  with  us.  It  appeared,  however, 
I that  during  the  period  which  is  termed  te  fort  du  passage^  the  sport 
: proceeds  best  alone,  and  that  dogs  are  mostly  excluded  till  after  the 
L thick  of  the  migration.  We  nevertheless  took  with  us  poor  Gueuse, 
i whose  delight  at  being  allowed  to  go  was  positively  deafening,  the 
i horse  appeared  quite  touched  with  it.  My  friend  had  reflected  that 
: perhaps  no  one  would  bring  his  dog,  and  that  Gueuse  might  be  found 
r useful  at  some  unlooked-for  pass. 

After  an  excruciating  journey  of  fourteen  hours,  mercifully  relieved 
by  two  dinners  at  different  villages,  we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the 
I chimneys  of  the  old  farmhouse.  It  seemed  to  me  indeed  a rare 
retreat,  and  just  the  inviting  resting-place  most  welcome  to  a 
dislocated  sportsman.  Erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  was 
quite  the  sort  of  building  to  recall  the  memories  of  times  not  possible 
to  be  revived.  The  mansion  stood  alone,  and  was  surrounded  by 
mews  and  kennels,  and  all  the  ancient  appointments,  not  for  hunting 
only,  but  also  for  hawking,  which  it  is  well  known  remained  in  France 
a local  pastime,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a national  institution. 
On  one  side  the  windows  looked  out  upon  the  open  country,  and  on 
the  other  were  almost  blocked  up  by  a copse  of  fir  trees,  which  grew 
j sloping  from  a tall  hill  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  back  parlour. 

The  proprietor  was  a retired  farmer,  well  known  and  dear  to  all  the 
I sportsmen  of  the  department.  His  delight  was  to  keep  open  house 
i during  the  passage  of  the  quails,  and  on  the  day  of  each  successive 
ouverture,  he  still  sat  surrounded  with  old  faces,  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  spared  year  after  year  in  vigorous  rusticity,  and,  like  himself, 

1 bearing  lightly  the  burden  of  an  advanced  age. 

On  our  arrival  a goodly  party  were  already  assembled  ; the  guests 
were  seated  round  a long  dining  table  in  the  farm  kitchen,  some 
smoking,  some  chatting,  and  some  playing  at  cards.  Round  the 
room  were  guns  and  game  bags  of  every  description,  and  sporting 
dogs  were  Ipng  about  in  all  directions.  My  reflection  turned  out  to 
have  been  that  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  company,  and  as  some  of 
the  guests  had  brought  with  them  a couple,  the  gathering  of  the  dogs 
was  almost  as  numerous  as  the  guns.  In  the  chimney-place  was  an 
oak  settle,  capable  of  seating  comfortably  sixteen  persons,  and  in  the 
midst  was  a pair  of  enormous  fire-dogs,  garnished  with  dusty  logs  of 
huge  dimension,  waiting  for  employment  in  the  chilly  nights  of  mid- 
September. 

Though  introduced  a stranger,  I soon  found  myself  at  home 
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amongst  congenial  tastes,  but  there  was  a serious  piece  of  work  to 
accommodate  the  dogs.  Gueusc  was  treated  by  the  others  as  an 
offensive  quadruped,  and  in  spite  of  the  smacking  of  the  masters’ 
whips,  there  was  no  end  of  small  growling  under  the  chairs  and  tables. 
Presently,  however,  another  gentleman  arrived  with  another  dog, 
whereupon  Gueuse  was  admitted  at  once  into  firm  friendship  with  the 
original  party,  and  forthwith  joined  them  in  growling  at  the  new  dog. 

The  new  arrival,  who  seemed  to  be  known  to  every  one,  produced 
a general  stir  amongst  the  guests,  and  as  I am  alike  averse  to  smoke 
and  cards,  I profited  by  it  to  slip  off  unnoticed,  and  retire  to  my 
chamber  on  the  second  floor. 

On  entering  my  room,  which  looked  on  to  the  wood,  my  notice 
was  attracted  by  what  appeared  to  me  a bird  of  some  sort  perched  on 
the  window  ledge  outside.  Immediately  putting  out  my  light,  I 
approached  the  window  with  caution,  and  found  it  was  the  grande 
dievhhe'^  or  lesser  short-eared  owl.  The  bird  was  sitting  on  the  ledge, 
composedly  arranging  its  soft  plumage^  and  uttering  now  and  then  a 
cry  reseml;)ling  that  of  the  daw,  but  shorter,  and  something  more 
internal  in  tone.  Once  it  flew  off,  but  returned  immediately,  after 
disappearing  round  the  house.  It  then  stayed  some  minutes  longer, 
still  occupied  in  preening  its  feathers,  and  at  last  it  flew  away 
suddenly,  and.  though  I waited  long,  I saw  no  more  of  it. 

Buffon  mentions  a similar  instance,  at  the  old  chateau  ofMontbard, 
where  one  of  these  birds  sat  outside  a window,  and  kept  uttering  a 
cry  which  So  much  resembled  the  word  ‘‘  Edme,”  that  one  of  the  farm 
servants  imagined  that  some  one  was  calling  him  tenderly  by  that 
name.'  The  lad  opened  the  window,  and  replied  softly,  “Je  nc 
m’appelle  pas  Edme,  je  suiS  Gilles.” 

A gentleman  in  Normandy  once  shot  a fine  male  specimen  of  tlie 
grande  cJieveche  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house  at  Percy,  near  Caen. 
The  bird  had  been  perched  there  for  hours,  and  kept  attracting 
attention  by  its  constant  cries. 

By  half-past  three  next  morning  the  farm  was  in  active  movement. 
More  sportsmen  had  arrived,  and  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  six 
and  twenty  giins,'  Avere  speedily  assembled  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Tlie 
reports  as  to  the  quantity  of  game  were  very  promising,  and  in  their 
nature  characteristically  French.  One  farmer  had  for  days  past  heard 
the  croak  of  landrails  in  unusual  numbers ; quails  had  never  been 
known  to  be  more  plentiful ; theVe  v/ere  no  particular  tidings  as  to 
furred  game,  and  pheasants  haxl  been  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  years  past ; but  gmy  partridges  were  said  to  abound,  and 
large  flocks  of  lapwings  had  been  seen  in  the  fallows.  With  us  the 
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lapwing  IS  lield  in  small  esteem,  but  in  France  there  is  a saying  : 

Qui  ri’a  vanneau  mangey  n’a  rieri  mange  de  bon.” 

Before  starting,  a large  bowl  of  schnikt  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  a ladleful  served  to  each  person  in  a small  silver  goblet;  Schnike 
is  a compound  of  pure  cognac,  with  new  milk  and  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  an  unfailing  specific  for  the  painful  nausea  pro- 
duced in  some  stomachs  by  the  crude  morning  air, 

A basket  of  cabbage  leaves  was  then  brought  in  from  the  garden, 
fresh  and  dewy.  Of  these  each  guest  took  one.  Which  he  cut  round 
with  a pair  ot  shears,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  crown  of  his  hat. 
This  ife  said  to  be  dii  effectual  preservative  against  the  effects  of  the 
heat,  and  a sportsman  so  fortified  may  brave  any  amount  of  exposure 
without  fear  of  sunstrokes  in  tlie  head,  and  what  is  more,  the  cabbage 
leaf,  after  the  most  sultry  day,  will  in  the  evening  be  found  to  have 
preserved  its  freshness  inside  the  hat. 

All  being  now  feady,  thd  signal  was  given  for  starting,  and  the 
whole  company  isSiied  forth  into  the  fields.  The  open  country  lay  at 
the  very  gates  of  the  homestead,  and  the  gunners  drew  up  imme- 
diately outside,  fofming  a Single  line  from  right  to  left,  with  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  between  each  gun.  Advancing  thus  straight 
i onward,  a large  tract  of  country,  of  every  kind  of  culture  in  succes- 
sion, was  beaten  vdth  terrible  effect  for  the  poor  birds,  which  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  when  Once  fairly  on  the  wing  within  range.  Dire 
execution  was  rapidly  done,  the  quails  were  as  tame  as  domestic 
fowls,  and  got  up  under  the  feet  of  their  pursuers.  Out  of  every 
dozen  birds  killed,  ten  at  least  were  quails;  The  shooting  to  my 
taste  was  tame,  there  being  abundance  of  sport  without  labour.  Now 
and  then  a family  of  gray  partridges,  a hare,  a little  bustard,  or  a bird 
of  prey,  effected  a diversion,  but  on  the  whole,  I thinkj  the  sportsmen 
were  one  and  all  relieved  infinitely  by  the  sound  Cf  the  horn  which 
summoned  them  to  dejeumr  at  twelve  o’clock. 

There  being  no  shade,  a tent  was  spread  in  a piece  of  clover,  and 
cold  fowl  and  bordeaux  supplied  in  profusion.  The  bags  were  then 
emptied,  and  servants  carried  the  game  to  the  farm;  After  an  hour’s 
repose,  the  sportsmen  returned  to  their  sultry  toil,  and  prepared  with 
intrepidity  to  kill  more  quails.  The  birds  were  as  numerous  and 
tame  as  ever,  and  got  killed  by  dozens  at  a time.  The  five  dogs 
which  had  been  allowed  to  accompany  us  could  as  well  have  been 
dispensed  with,  as  they  were  kept  in  full  employment  without  being 
of  any  service.  The  game  rose  without  them,  and  the  bird  killed 
was  bagged  by  the  nearest  sportsman,  without  reference  to  the  gun 
which  had  brought  it  down.  Wounded  and  straying  birds  were  not 
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followed  up,  the  ground  being  afterwards  to  be  scoured  by  villagers, 
who  were  allowed  to  keep  what  they  found.  Retrieving  was  there- 
fore unnecessary.  The  sporting  dogs  in  France  are  all  retrievers  by 
education.  Frenchmen  are  at  a loss  to  understand  why  in  England 
retrieving  is  considered  a defect  in  a dog  which  is  not  by  birth  a 
retriever,  as  they  deem  it  impossible  for  a dog,  any  more  than  a man, 
to  have  too  many  good  qualities.  They  regard  the  English  sports- 
man as  necessarily  very  rich,  and  they  suppose  it  to  be  his  peculuir 
vanity  to  have  each  different  office  performed  for  him  by  a separate 
servant. 

At  four  o’clock  the  sportsmen  agreed  to  consider  they  had  had 
enough  of  it  for  one  day,  and  the  birds  were  let  off  till  next  morning. 
The  dogs  were  whistled  in,  the  guns  slung  over  the  shoulder,  and 
each  man  sauntered  back  to  La  Terriere,  which  had  only  been  left  a 
quarter  of  a league  behind.  The  birds  had  lain  so  close  and  thick 
over  the  ground,  that  not  a third  of  the  chasse  had  been  yet  shot  over. 

On  the  road  homeward  I had  the  means  afforded  me  of  believing 
what  I had  been  told  the  evening  before,  namely,  that  the  peasants, 
and  even  their  children,  often  catch  the  quails  alive  in  their  handker- 
chiefs. On  passing  a patch  of  stubble,  I caught  the  eye  of  a quail,  as 
it  ducked  its  head  quite  close  to  me  in  the  act  of  dusting  its  feathers. 
I stood  still  to  look,  and  then  perceived  another  crouching  by  the 
first.  I approached  with  caution,  and  throwing  myself  suddenly 
forward,  I captured  them  both  in  my  hat,  and  might  have  even 
taken  a third  had  I perceived  in  time  that  there  were  three  together. 

The  two  birds  I had  caught  were  the  plumpest  I had  yet  seen,  and 
where  they  had  been  nestling  were  positively  pools  of  grain  in  the 
small  hollows  of  the  ground.  The  Beauce  is  styled  in  France  the 
granary  of  the  Empire,  and  it  sufficiently  justifies  its  name.  It  con- 
sists of  an  immense  tract  of  table  land  between  Chartres,  Etampes, 
Pithiviers,  and  Orleans.  The  ground  lies  high,  and  forms  a plain 
approached  by  arid  slopes,  which  are  in  some  parts  irregular  hills.  It 
was  no  doubt  formerly  a forest,  but  now  not  a tree  remains,  the  eye 
wanders  over  seas  of  corn  that  seem  to  blend  with  the  horizon.  The 
grain  ripens  rapidly,  and  must  without  delay  be  cut  and  garnered,  for 
the  fowls  of  the  air  arrive  in  countless  congregations,  and,  if  left  in 
possession,  would  thin  the  harvest  speedily,  without  compensation  for 
either  the  owners  or  the  soil. 

As  we  approached  La  Terriere,  my  two  quails  began  to  get 
uneasy  in  my  pockets.  They  were  too  old  for  taming,  and  I could 
not  kill  them  in  cold  blood ; I therefore  resolved  to  let  them  go,  and 
take  their  chance  of  escape  from  the  guns  of  to-morrow.  It  was  but 
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a chance,  for  I saw  them  dip  on  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
range  of  to-day,  and  they  were  far  too  plump  and  idle  to  profit  by 
the  perilous  experience  they  had  had. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm,  each  one  put  down  his  afternoon’s  game, 
to  be  added  to  that  brought  home  by  the  servants  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  being  to  be  made  up  together  in  one  imposing  collection. 
A frame  was  raised  in  the  courtyard  by  tilting  hurdles  one  against  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a pyramid.  On  this  frame  were  hung  the  larger 
game — such  as  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  &c. — until  the  woodwork 
was  completely  covered,  and  in  the  middle  were  piled  up  quails, 
wheatears,  and  other  small  birds,  in  one  immense  heap.  Each  sports- 
man then  placed  a small  sum  of  money  in  a little  trough  fastened  on 
purpose  to  the  frame  by  means  of  two  forked  sticks,  and  the  amount 
was  afterwards  equally  divided  between  the  keepers  and  farm 
servants.  Then  came  the  ceremony  of  dividing  the  game  amongst 
the  sportsmen — for  it  is  a point  of  honour  that  none  shall  be  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  in  aid  of  the  amphytrion’s  hospitality.  There 
being  but  few  hares  and  rabbits,  lots  were  drawn  for  them,  and  one 
hare  fell  to  my  portion.  The  birds  were  divided  equally  without 
distinction  of  kind.  Amongst  them  was  a chevalier,  which  the 
owner,  a notary  from  Chartres,  seeing  me  examine  with  curiosity, 
politely  offered  me.  As  I was  really  anxious  to  possess  it,  I con- 
sented to  deprive  him  of  it,  on  condition  he  would  accept  my  hare, 
and  the  bargain  was  so  concluded  after  a little  formal  hesitation ; 
but  I believe  the  notary  thought  I was  a poet,  or  some  one  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  his  own  interests. 

At  six  o’clock  dinner  was  announced  by  the  host  himself,  who 
requested  his  guests  to  take  their  seats  without  ceremony.  Four 
fuming  potages  were  rapidly  absorbed.  Stewed  eels  followed,  with 
truffled  pigs’  feet ; and  these  were  replaced  with  choice  meats  and 
game  cooked  every  way  but  roast.  The  roasts  were  of  game 
exclusively,  and  consisted  of  hares,  partridges,  canaepetrieres,  or 
little  bustards,  and  above  all  quails.  These  latter  were  served  by 
fifties  at  a time,  and  replenished  as  soon  as  eaten.  A quail  is  about 
two  mouthfuls  and  a half  for  a keen  sportsman  after  a day  in  the 
stubble,  and  from  six  to  nine  for  each  person  is  considered  to  be  no 
particular  excess.  None  of  this  game  was  the  produce  of  the  day’s 
shooting.  The  whole  had  been  supplied  by  neighbours,  who  looked 
to  the  host  for  similar  accommodation  some  other  day.  The  roasts 
were  succeeded  by  a course  of  vegetables  cooked  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion, and  the  feast  concluded  with  a huge  dessert.  The  wine,  mean- 
while, had  been  doing  arduous  duty.  A cask  of  the  vin  du  pays  had 
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been  engineered  up  from  the  cellar^  hooped  round  with  green  vine, 
and  surmounted  with  an  image  of  St.  Hubert.  From  this  the  guests 
had  quenched  their  first  thirst,  the  wine  being  drawn  in  stone 
pitchers,  and  plied  rouird  by  assiduous  domestics.  The  old  Burgun- 
dies had  made  their  appearance  with  ther^?^,  and  received  sustained 
attention  from  the  company  until  the  arrival  of  coffee.  After  coftee 
came  cigars,  and  finally  cards  were  introduced,  and  parties  made  up 
for  finishing  the  evening  with  whist  and  bezique. 

Many  of  the  farmer’s  guests  intended  to  remain  some  time  longer 
at  the  farm,  to  continue  day  after  day  the  same  war  upon  the  \uckless 
quails,  but  neither  my  friend  nor  I found  the  sport  sufficiently 
attractive  to  bear  much  repeating.  After  one  more  day  we  therefore 
resisted  our  good  host’s  attempt  to  detain  us  longer,  and  prepared  to 
return  to  Trignolles,  where  we  had  been  promised  a day’s  shooting 
of  a harder  and  more  exciting  kind. 

For  me  it  was  a piece  of  real  good  fortune  that  we  had  decided  on 
remaining  the  second  day.  A gentleman  of  the  company,  with 
sporting  views  apparently  the  very  opposite  to  ours,  had  found  the 
shooting  so  much  to  his  taste  that,  having  come  for  two  or  three 
days  at  most,  he  had  resolved  to  stay  out  the  week.  But  he  was  em- 
barrassed with  a mare,  borrowed  of  a friend  for  three  days  only, 
and  returnable  at  La  Ferte-Truand,  a village  exactly  midway  between 
La  Terriere  and  Trignolles.  It  was  u delicate  matter  to  mention  to 
a host,  who  would  doubtless  place  a man  at  his  disposal  at  whatever 
cost  of  convenience.  He  was  therefore  charmed  at  my  offer  to  ride 
his  mare  for  him  to  Truand,  and  was  quite  profuse  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments. He  moreover  assured  my  friend  “ que  la  jument  avait 
les  allures  si  donees,  que  monsieur  serait  aussi  bien  sur  elle  que  dans 
sa  propre  voiture.”  This  assurance  amused  my  friend  not  a little, 
aware  as  he  was  that  my  politeness  hud  no  other  motive  than  to 
abridge  by  half  the  tortures  of  (as  he  himself  expressed  it)  his  most 
infernal  bok. 

J.  L, 
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No.  III.— LORD  MACAULAY. 

ACAULAY  represents  the  second  generation  of  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  that 
race  of  professional  and  semi-professional  men  of 
letters  by  whose  pens  the  Edinburgh  Review  was 
transformed  from  a mere  journal  of  slap-dash  criticism  and  political 
pasquinades  into  an  organ  of  brilliant  speculation,  of  original  thought, 
and  of  polished  wilting.  He  was  a recruit  of  Sydney  Smith’s.  The 
troop  of  Chancery  barristeys.  University  professoxs.  College  tutors, 
and  Yorkshire  vicars,  who  constituted  the  original  band  of  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  fell  off  one  by  one ; and  concurrently  with  the  increase  of 
his  practice  at  the,  bar,  Jeffrey  thus  found  the  work  of  the  Review 
falling  more  and  more  every  year  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He 
loved  the  Review^  and  he  loved  criticism,  but  he  loved  his  profession 
and  the  honours  of  that  profession  more  than  either;  and  in  his 
correspondence  we  find  him  pressing  Smith,  and  Allen,  and  Horner, 
either  to  send  more  of  their,  own  articles  or  to  beat  up  fresh  recruits. 
“I  am  sick  of  furbishing  up  other  men’s  rubbish.”  “I  have  only 
been  able  to  write  a siugle  article  in  the.  present  number  of  the 
Review.  All  the  time  I have  had  to  spare  has  been  occupied  in 
vamping  up  the  materials  of  stray  contributors.”  ‘-Can  you  not  lay 
your  hands  on  some  clever  yaung  men  who  would  write  for  us? 
The  original  supporters  of  the.  work  are  getting  old,  and  others  too 
busy  or  too  stupid  to  go  on  comfortably;  and  in  Edinburgh  the 
young  men  are  mostly  Tories.”  These  sort  of  sentences  crop  up 
repeatedly  in  his  letters.  He  thought  as.  much  of  “ a clever  young 
man  ” as  Frederick  of  Prussia  thought  of  a tall  grenadier.  It  was 
the  most  acceptable  present  that  you  could  offer  him  ; and  of  all  the 
clever  young  men  that  were  picked  up  in  this  way  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  at  Charles  Lamb’s  supper  parties  in  his 
smoky  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  Holland 
House,  none  apparently  gave  Jeffrey  more  gratification  than  Macaulay. 
To  listen  to  “a  young  fellow  named  Follet”  arguing  a point  of  law 
is  said  to  have  been  the  highest  pleasure  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  old 
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age,  and  to  look  through  the  AISS.  of  Macaulay’s  articles,  to  correct 
his  proofs,  and  to  hear  him  read  a page  or  two  of  his  history  in  MS., 
and  to  talk  it  over  after  a quiet  breakfast  in  the  Albany,  formed  the 
pleasantest  of  the  critical  labours  of  Francis  Jeffrey  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life. 

And  Sydney  Smith  was  as  proud  of  his  recruit  as  J effrey  was  of  his 
contributor.  “Yes,”  he  said,  speaking  of  him  years  after,  when 
Macaulay’s  articles  in  the  Review  were  the  talk  of  half  the  dinner 
tables  at  the  West  End,  and  when  Macaulay  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  own  rivals  as  a diner-out — “Yes,  I take  great  credit  to  myself. 
I always  prophesied  his  greatness  from  the  first  moment  I saw  him, 
then  a very  young  and  unknown  man  on  the  Northern  Circuit. 
There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge,  on  small  subjects  as  well  as 
great.  He  is  like  a book  in  breeches.”  And  no  one,  I presume, 
will  deny  Sydney  Smith  all  the  credit  that  he  claims  on  this  account, 
for  the  contributions  of  his  recruit  renewed  the  youth  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ; and  it  is  no  exaggeration,  I believe,  to  add  that  the 
Vicar  of  Foxton  changed  the  whole  current  of  Macaulay’s  thought,  and 
fixed  his  mind  upon  literature  as  the  profession  of  his  life,  when  he 
sent  his  card  to  Jeffrey  as  that  of  a clever  young  man  whose  pen 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  pages  of  their  buff  and  blue. 

Till  then  the  bent  of  Macaulay’s  mind  had  been  to  the  law,  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Great  Seal  in  the  future ; 
and  perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  higher  qualifications  for  success 
at  the  Bar.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peacock,  a man  who  had 
known  most  of  the  distinguished  la^vyers  then  to  be  found  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Alderson,  Park,  and  Pollock ; and  all  that  Brougham 
thought  “ old  Zackary’s  son  ” needed  to  ensure  the  reversion  of  the 
patent  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  of  the  woolsack  was  to  read 
Demosthenes,  to  get  Dante  by  heart,  and  to  go  through  two  or  three 
years’  drudgery  in  an  attorney’s  office.  Macaulay  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Cambridge  by  his  plodding  industry  and  by  his  brilliant 
and  fascinating  eloquence.  The  ornate  and  glowing  rhetoric  that 
afterwards  carried  the  House  of  Commons  off  its  feet,  placed  the 
young  Trinity  Commoner,  even  as  an  undergraduate,  at  the  head  of 
the  rhetoricians  of  the  Union ; and  the  tradition  is  still  cherished 
how  the  rooms  were  crowded  when  it  was  known  that  Macaulay  was 
to  take  part  in  one  of  the  debates,  how  the  undergraduates  were 
pushed  aside  by  the  Dons,  how  Masters  of  Arts  trooped  in  by  the 
dozen,  and  how  that  incarnation  of  college  discipline.  Dr.  Wood,  the 
master  of  St.  John’s,  threw  aside  his  Calculus^  and  strolled  into  the 
rooms  with  a week’s  beard  on  his  chin  to  sit  for  an  hour  with  his 
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mouth  wide  open  and  listen  to  Macaulay  pouring  forth  his  torrents 
I of  polished  rhapsody  with  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  a Greek 
j sophist  reciting  the  Shield  of  Achilles  from  the  Iliad.  Outside  the 
I walls  of  the  Union,  however,  the  brilliant  declaim er  was  known  as  the 
I most  hard  working  of  students.  He  won  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for 
i English  verse  in  his  first  year,  and  in  his  contest  for  the  Craven 
, Scholarship,  a contest  turning  upon  the  abstrusest  points  of  grammar, 
upon  a close  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  and  upon 
! composition  in  these  tongues,  carried  oif  the  prize  against  men  who 
I were  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their  classical  acquirements,  and 
j by  these  almost  alone,  against  men  like  George  Long,  to  whom 
! King’s  College  owes  its  greatness  as  a seat  of  learning,  and  Henry 
i Malden,  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek  at  University  College, 
j Uniting  these  powers  of  close  and  persistent  industry  in  grappling 
with  the  mystery  of  particles  and  the  irregular  verbs,  with  a memory 
I like  an  encyclopaedia,  with  keen  powers  of  analysis,  and  with  all  but 
the  highest  gifts  of  eloquence,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  seemed 
I marked  out  by  nature  as  the  rival  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
I powerful  advocates  in  Westminster  Hall. 

But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  Law.  His  temper  was  short  and 
I imperious.  He  soon  lost  his  coolness  under  a rebuff.  He  had  little 
I taste  for  the  attorney’s  work  of  the  courts,  for  the  short  scuffling 
fence  of  cross-examination,  and  for  that  higgling  over  petty  points  of 
! law,  where  reason  and  authority  are  alike  against  you,  which  consti- 
j tutes  the  staple  work  at  Nisi  Prius.  Perhaps  the  two  or  three 
i years’  office  drudgery  which  Brougham  suggested  might,  like  Maule’s 
pot  of  porter,  have  brought  Macaulay  down  to  the  level  of  the 
I Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his  literary  instincts  were  too  strong 
I within  him ; and  when  the  ivory  gates  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were 
once  opened  to  him,  he  threw  away  his  “ Term  Reports,”  “ Chitty’s 
j Practice,”  and  his  brief  bag,  and  sat  down  at  his  desk,  partly  in  the 
i spirit  of  a devotee  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a hard-headed  man  to 
business  who,  having  set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  has  no  thought  of 
I looking  back.  Intending  to  live  by  literature,  Macaulay  made  up 
! his  mind  to  make  literature  pay. 

I He  was  the  first  professional  man  of  letters  that  took  up  his  pen 
in  the  service  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Till  then  most  of  the  men 
I upon  it  had  been  amateurs,  men,  that  is,  who  wrote  for  pleasure,  no 
! for  bread.  Of  late  years  most  of  the  writers  who  have  distinguished 
I themselves  in  the  ranks  of  periodical  or  of  general  literature  have 
i been  authors  by  profession, — Charles  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Thackeray, 

! Douglas  Jerrold,  Tennyson,  Froude,  Charles  Reade,  Mark  Lemon, 
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John  Forster,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Robertson.  Men  like  Sir  Buhver 
Lytton  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  men  like  Stuart  IMill,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  R.  Greg,  and  Arthur  Helps,  are  the 
exception.  But  in  the  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Rroinv  all 
this  was  reversed.  You  could  hardly  then  have  found  a dozen  pro- 
fessional  men  of  letters  of  the  slightest  note  within  the  four  seas. 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Tom  Moore,  Campbell,  Lockhart,  and  Gifford, 
almost  exhaust  the  list.  The  rest  were  newspaper  hacks,  or  what 
Jeffrey,  with  a touch  of  vulgarity,  haughtily  called  “gentlemen 
writers.”  Scott  and  Byron  were  at  the  head  of  the  gentlemen 
writers.  The  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  a clerk  at  the 
able  of  the  Court  of  Session ; the  author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of 
Memory”  was  a banker  in  Lombard  Street;  Christopher  North  was 
a professor  of  moral  philosophy  ; Malthus  and  Crabbe  were  country 
parsons  ; Charles  Lamb  was  a clerk  in  Leadenhall  Street.  And  most 
of  these  men — all  of  them,  I believe  I may  say,  with  the  exception 
of  Charles  Lamb — were  half  ashamed  of  their  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Scott  refused  to  avow  his  novels.  Byron 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  his  copyrights,  and  with  the  bailiffs 
at  his  hall-door,  with  his  household  gods  all  shivered  around  him, 
returned  Murray  a cheque  for  a thousand  guineas  for  “ Childe 
Harold,”  rather  than  pollute  his  hands  by  taking  money  for  his  writings. 
To  be  thought  poets  by  profession,  like  Wordsworth  or  the  author  of 
“ Christabel,”  was  odious  to  these  men.  Scott  turned  out  poems  and 
novels  by  the  score,  entering  into  time-contracts  to  deliver  them,  as  a 
Manchester  manufacturer  enters  into  contracts  to  deliver  bales  of 
calico,  a couple  of  novels  in  six  months,  and  a poem  of  two  or  three 
thousand  lines  in  nine  months ; but  with  all  this,  the  work  of 
spinning  poetry  and  romances  he  set  down  as  a mere  incident  of  his 
partnership  with  the  Ballantynes — a matter  of  T nothing 

more.  And  it  was  the  same  with  Byron.  The  thought  of  being 
supposed  to  possess  anything  in  common  with  “the  liUrati  of 
Murray’s  back  shop,”  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  “ Elaborate,” 
he  says,  protesting  in  a rage  at  the  compliments  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Review  on  “The  Bride  of  Abydos”  and  “The  Corsair,” 
elaborate — ^what  do  they  mean  by  elaborate  ? You  know  they  were 
written  as  fast  as  I could  put  pen  to  paper,  that  they  were  sent  to  the 
printer  without  the  slightest  revision,  and  that  as  they  were  printed  so 
they  were  published.  Elaborate,  indeed  ! ” Even  the  author  of  “ The 
Borough,”  a man  who  but  for  his  genius  might  have  been  a bookseller’.^ 
porter,  was  not  above  this  paltry  affectation.  “ How  odd,”  he  says 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ you  wrote  your  ‘ Lay  ’ to  buy  a new  horse 
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for  the  Volunteer  cavalry,  and  I wrote  ‘ The  Village  ’ to  send  my 
sons  to  college.”  Even  journalists  were  not  exempt  from  this  foible. 
Tom  Barnes  hated  to  hear  the  Times  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  and 
thought  it  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a gentleman  to  be  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  in  Europe.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have 
outgrown  this  silliness.  Literature  is  now  a profession.  Authors  are 
artists,  and  wish  themselves  to  be  thought  artists.  Style  is  a study ; 
and  the  most  popular  of  our  men  of  letters  cultivate  the  art  of  expres- 
sion as  assiduously  as  French  critics.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  you 
may  still  find  men  who  despise  style,  men  who  throw  out  their  ideas 
as  a hodman  turns  out  bricks,  and  allow  them  to  settle  themselves 
by  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  as  a rule  the  men  who  are  now  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  literature  and  science — Kinglake,  Froude, 
Ruskin,  Newman,  Lewes,  Lytton,  Huxley,  Stuart  Mill — are  hardly 
less  distinguished  by  their  powers  of  expression  than  by  their  powers 
of  thought.  And  at  the  head  of  these  masters  of  style,  at  the  head 
of  these  authors  by  profession,  stands  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

Tested  by  the  Greek-like  simplicity  and  directness  which  mark  the 
highest  artistic  beauty,  of  course  Macaulay’s  style  is  deficient.  It  is 
too  garish.  It  wants  light  and  shade.  There  is  no  perspective  in 
it.  It  lacks  repose.  Now  and  then,  too,  it  is  tawdry.  But  when 
you  have  said  this,  you  have  said  all.  In  the  two  cardinal  points  of 
style— in  what  De  Quincey  calls  the  art  of  brightening  the  intelligi- 
bility of  a subject  which  is  obscure  to  the  understanding,  and  in  the 
art  of  regenerating  the  normal  power  and  impressiveness  of  a subject 
which  has  become  dormant  to  the  sensibilities — no  man  has  sur- 
passed Macaulay.  And  this  was  exactly  what  Jeffrey  wanted.  It 
was  emphatically  a “ taking  style.”  You  can  read  Macaulay  when 
you  can  read  nothing  else.  He  is  at  his  best  as  exhilarating  as  a 
glass  of  champagne.  His  glowing  description  and  his  sparkling 
criticism,  his  freshness  and  vigour,  affect  you  when  you  open  his 
[ volumes  for  the  first  time  like  magic  ; and  recollecting  the  sensation 
I which  his  articles  produced  when  they  were  originally  published — 
ihow  eagerly  they  were  scanned,  how  their  epigrams,  their  anti- 
! thetical  forms  and  their  picturesque  illustrations,  were  caught  up  and 
reproduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
the  conversation  of  every  dinner-table — one  can  easily  understand 
how  John  Murray,  in  a fit  of  generous  rivalry,  opened  his  heart  to 
offer  the  copyright  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” to  “ old  Zackary’s  son  ” to 
quit  the  Edinburgh  and  write  for  the  Quarterly.  These  articles 
I of  Macaulay  carried  Constable’s  Review  ever3where,  and  placed 
I their  author  at  once  in  the  highest  ranks  cff  literature  and  society. 
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‘‘You  must  study  Macaulay  when  you  come  to  town,”  says  Sydney 
Smith,  writing  to  a friend  in  the  country.  “ He  is  incomparably  the 
first  lion  in  the  metropolis ; that  is,  he  writes,  talks,  and  speakg 
better  than  any  man  in  England.”  And  this  was  only  a reflection 
of  the  general  opinion.  Jeffrey  thought  his  cleverness  marvellous. 
Gifford  eulogised  the  versification  of  his  “ Ode  on  the  Deliverance  of 
Venice  from  the  Turks”  as  equal  to  Milman’s  best  lines  in  its  lofty 
harmony.  Tom  Moore  met  him  at  breakfast  at  Rogers’s  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  Campbell,  and  Luttrell,  and  pronounced  him  off-hand 
“ one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day.”  “ Macaulay,”  he 
says,  noting  down  the  pith  of  the  conversation  in  his  diary,  “ gave 
us  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  as 
revived  at  present  among  some  of  the  fanatics  of  the  day.  In  the. 
course  of  conversation,  Campbell  quoted  a line, — 

‘ Ye  diners  out  from  whom  we  guard  our  spoons,’ 

and  looking  over  at  me  said  significantly,  ‘You  ought  to  know  that 
line.’  I pleaded  not  guilty;  upon  which  he  said,  ‘ It  is  in  a poem  that 
appeared  in  the  Times.,  which  everyone  attributes  to  you.’  But  I again 
declared  that  I did  not  even  remember  it.  Macaulay  then  broke 
silence,  and  said,  to  our  general  surprise,  ‘ That  is  mine ; ’ on  which 
we  all  expressed  a wish  to  have  it  recalled  to  our  memories,  and  he 
repeated  the  whole  of  it.  I then  remembered  having  been  much 
struck  with  it  at  the  time,  and  said  that  there  was  another  squib  still 
better,  on  the  subject  of  William  Bankes’s  candidateship  for  Cam- 
bridge, which  so  amused  me  when  it  appeared,  and  showed  such 
power  in  that  style  of  composition,  that  I wrote  up  to  Barnes  about 
it,  and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  secure  that  hand  as  an  ally. 
‘ That  was  mine  also,’  said  Macaulay,  thus  discovering  to  us  a new 
power,  in  addition  to  that  varied  store  of  talent  which  we  had  already 
known  him  to  possess.”  Nor  was  this  all.  Tory  and  Whig  vied  to 
strew  his  path  with  roses.  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  him  a sinecure  of 
0,000  a year.  Holland  House  threw  open  its  portals  to  him.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  brought  him  into  Parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  Caine ; and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  everywhere  else,  in 
the  Times,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  Rogers’s  breakfast  table  and 
in  Lady  Holland’s  drawing-room,  the  flash  and  sparkle  of  his  style 
swept  everything  before  him. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  assembly  in  the  world  where  mere  intellectual 
cleverness  is  thought  less  of  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
what  Mr.  Bright  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  dark  ages  before  ’32,  it 
was  enough  for  a man  to  make  a racy  rattling  speech  in  defence  of 
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'the  Church  or  the  Crown,  or  to  try  his  hand  at  seditious  harangues 
upon  rotten  boroughs  or  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  force  himself 
into  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  party  either  as  a Tory  or  a Liberal. 
Pitt,  as  George  the  Third  used  to  say,  knew  nothing  of  Vattel.  The 
only  history  of  England  that  he  had  read,  if  we  are  to  take  his  own 
word,  was  Shakespeare.  Fox  led  the  Opposition  without  under- 
standing a single  principle  of  political  economy;  and  if  Sheridan 
could  only  have  mastered  the  mystery  of  fractions,  he  might  have 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Eloquence,  and  eloquence 
alone,  was  the  only  gift  this  race  of  statesmen  possessed  in  a pre- 
eminent degree ; but  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  this 
single  gift  was  the  passport  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
Eloquence  of  course  will  never  lose  its  charm;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  everywhere  else,  the  man  who  can  put  his  thoughts 
into  terse  and  vivid  forms  will  always  find  willing  listeners.  But 
except  when  allied  with  information,  experience,  and  high  personal 
character,  the  richest  and  most  diversified  eloquence  will  never  again 
be  what  it  has  been  in  the  state,  the  “ open  sesame  ” to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Law  and  of  Politics. 

Government  now  takes  its  rank  among  the  sciences;  and  poli- 
ticians are  forming  themselves  into  a sort  of  professional  class. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  are  men  who  have 
made  the  arts  of  Parliamentary  management  and  statecraft  the 
business  of  their  lives ; and  this  will  be  the  case  more  and  more 
in  the  future.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  persuasive  speakers 
at  present  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  ranks  was  pooh-poohed  a 
year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a mere  silvered  mediocrity,  a mere 
manufacturer  of  phrases,  to  use  Napoleon’s  expression;  and  while  scores 
of  these  accomplished  and  persuasive  speakers  are  sitting  on  the  back 
benches  or  below  the  gangway,  men  who  can  hardly  put  their  sen- 
tences together  in  logical  order,  but  who  possess  the  special  experience 
and  information  that  these  silvered  mediocrities  lack,  take  their  seat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  as  Secretaries ‘of  State. 

When  Macaulay  first  appeared  in  Parliament,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  acquired  that  intensely  practical  tone  of 
thought  which  characterises  it  at  present.  The  shades  of  Fox, 
Burke,  Plunkett,  and  Grattan  still  lingered  about  the  Speaker’s 
chair;  and  Macaulay’s  style  of  oratory,  with  its  glitter  and  its 
antithesis,  with  its  picturesque  forms  of  expression  and  its  wealth 
of  historical  illustration,  revived  the  fading  recollections  of  that 
polished  and  epigrammatic  eloquence  which  had  been  but  faintly 
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kept  alive  through  the  dullest  years  of  our  Parliamentary  history 
by  the  genius  and  culture  of  Canning.  It  was  a new  sensation 
to  hear  the  most  brilliant  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  repeating  his  articles 
from  the  back  benches  of  the  ministerial  ranks;  and  almost  at  a bound 
the  author  of  the  Political  Georgies  and  of  the  articles  on  Milton  and 
Machiavelli  leapt  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  Parliamentary  orators. 
His  speech  on  India  was  pronounced  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  the  best  he  had  ever  heard.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  in 
still  higher  terms  of  the  speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  They 
were,  he  said,  the  finest  ever  spoken  in  Parliament.  Of  course  this, 
like  most  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  eulogy,  was  pitched  in  too  high 
a key.  But  Jeffrey  hit  the  mark  with  his  usual  critical  precision,  in 
pronouncing  them  superior  to  everything  except  Mr.  Stanley’s,  and 
inferior  to  his  only  in  the  style  of  their  delivery.  In  closeness,  fire, 
and  vigour  they  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  speeches  on  the  Reform 
Bill  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  “Hansard.” 

But  every  contemporary  critic  agrees  in  saying  that  it  was  very 
different  to  read  these  speeches  in  the  Times  and  to  listen  to  them  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  you  heard  there  was  a 
harsh,  shrill  voice,  a voice  without  a note  of  music  in  it,  pouring  out 
a torrent  of  words  without  the  slightest  variation  of  tone,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  emphasis,  without  a single  pause  of  any 
description.  All  you  thought  of  in  listening  to  Macaulay,  said  a 
keen  critic  at  the  time,  was  an  express  train,  which  did  not  stop 
even  at  the  chief  stations.  “ On,  on  he  speeds,  in  full  reliance 
on  his  own  momentum,  never  stopping  for  words,  never  stopping 
for  thoughts,  never  halting  for  an  instant  even  to  take  breath,  his 
intellect  gathering  new  vigour  as  he  proceeds,  hauling  the  subj  ect 
after  him,  and  all  its  possible  attributes  and  illustrations,  with  the 
strength  of  a giant,  leaving  a line  of  light  on  the  pathway  his  mind 
has  trod,  till,  unexhausted  and  apparently  inexhaustible,  he  brings 
this  remarkable  effort  to  a close  by  a peroration  so  highly  sustained 
in  its  declamatory  power,  so  abounding  in  illustration,  so  admirably 
framed  to  crown  and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise,  if  it  has 
even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles  anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utterly 
prostrate  and  powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas  and  emotions  that 
has  swept  over  him.” 

And  if  there  was  little  in  his  action  or  his  voice  to  recommend 
Macaulay’s  speeches,  there  was  still  less  in  his  personal  appearance. 
What  you  saw  when  you  fixed  your  eye  upon  the  owner  of  that 
shrill,  monotonous  voice,  was  a short,  thickset  man,  as  stiff  as  an 
automaton,  with  a head  and  shoulders  like  those  of  a cod  fish,  stand- 
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ing  with  his  left  hand  thrown  behind  his  back,  and  using  his  right 
now  and  then  without  any  particular  grace  to  emphasise  a sentence 
by  a series  of  short,  sharp  jerks.  All  the  expression  of  his  face  lay 
in  his  eye.  This  was  of  a deep  blue,  and  distinguished,  like 
J effrey’s,  by  its  keenness  and  brilliancy.  His  hair  was  of  a beautiful 
jet  black.  Yet  as  you  listened  to  this  automaton,  with  its  glittering 
blue  eyes,  its  swarthy  complexion,  and  its  rounded  features,  chiselled 
apparently  in  miniature,  pouring  forth  its  stream  of  felicitous 
sentences,  the  stiff  and  boyish  form  disappeared  by  magic,  and  even 
I the  shrill  voice  ceased  to  grate  on  the  ear,  as  you  followed  that 
masterly  and  symmetrical  discussion  of  the  question,  so  ingenious,  so 
thoughtful,  so  rich  in  fine  illustrations,  that  you  held  your  breath  to 
listen — to  the  excogitations  of  the  moment  ? Hardly  ; for  though 
Macaulay  spoke  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  notes  or  MS. 
of  any  kind,  no  one  could  listen  to  him  for  ten  sentences  together 
and  doubt  that  every  word  of  his  speech  had  been  conned  over  in 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  or  the  Albany,  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  the  keen  eye  of  Jeffrey  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review, 

Macaulay,  like  Demosthenes,  never  trusted  his  success  to 
fortune.  All  his  speeches,  or  at  least  the  principal  parts,  were, 
like  Lord  Brougham’s,  written  out  beforehand,  learned  by  rote, 
and  then  poured  forth  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  style  of  a 
Pundit  repeating  the  Vedas,  without  the  omission  of  a particle,  and 
at  the  same  time  apparently  without  anything  but  the  very  slightest 
appreciation  of  their  meaning.  There  are  but  two  speeches  of 
Macaulay’s  that  make  any  pretension  to  be  impromptus — that  in 
reply  to  Orator  Hunt  on  the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  that  on  the  War  with 
China ; and  it  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a critic  to  trace  out  con- 
siderable passages  even  in  these  that  had  been  jotted  down  at  his 
desk  and  turned  over  in  his  memory  in  the  course  of  his  walk  from 
Lincoln’s  Inn  to  the  House.  This  habit  of  preparing  his  speeches 
grew  upon  him  so  strongly  in  the  course  of  years,  that  it  was  a 
positive  pain  and  embarrassment  to  him  at  last  to  be  called  upon  to 
speak  even  a dozen  sentences  off-hand. 

You  may  trace  these  marks  of  labour,  I think,  in  all  his  speeches 
and  in  all  his  essays.  Glowing  as  they  do  with  life — the  work, 
apparently,  of  a man  whose  imagination  bred  thoughts  and  illustra- 
tions with  poetic  profusion,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  pause  for 
an  apt  or  picturesque  expression — all  his  writings  were,  nevertheless, 
the  work  of  a deeply  meditating  mind  and  of  a laborious  pen.  With 
a group  of  friends  like  those  he  met  at  Lansdowne  House,  at 
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Bowood,  or  in  St.  James’s  Place,  with  Tom  Moore  and  Dean  Mil- 
man  or  Campbell  at  his  side,  Macaulay  never  ceased  to  talk  till  he 
had  reduced  everyone  else  to  silence,  unless  Sydney  Smith  or  J effrey 
happened  to  be  within  earshot.  He  was  the  tyrant  of  the  table,  and 
rarely  tolerated  any  talk  but  his  own.  Jeffrey  used  to  quiz  him  on  one 
of  his  achievements  in  this  line  at  Sir  J.  Stephens’s,  where  he  first 
silenced  his  host  by  a disquisition  on  the  Monothelite  controversy, 
afterwards  sent  Lord  Monteagle  to  sleep  with  an  account  of  the 
classical  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  sisters,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  very  pleasantly  in  pure  soliloquy.  And  this 
is  borne  out  to  the  letter  by  Sydney  Smith’s  suggestive  compliment 
to  his  rival  upon  his  occasional  flashes  of  silence  after  his  return 
from  India.  “But  I do  not  believe,”  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say, 
“ that  Macaulay  ever  did  hear  my  voice.  Sometimes,  when  I have 
told  a good  story,  I have  thought  to  myself,  ‘ Poor  Macaulay ! he 
will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed  hearing  that.’  ” His 
thoughts  were  like  flashes  of  lightning.  “ While  other  men  were 
thinking  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  Macaulay  said  it  all  and  a 
great  deal  more.”  His  memory  was  prodigious.  It  surpassed  even 
that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  his  powers  of  illustration  were 
equal  to  those  of  Jeffrey.  Teeming  with  thought,  criticism,  apt 
quotation  and  racy  illustrations,  and  endowed  with  high  animal 
spirits,  a quick  and  pugnacious  temper,  Macaulay  sat  still  only 
when  compelled  by  sheer  force,  and  then  only  for  a few  seconds. 
A professional  talker  or  a rival  he  put  down  in  an  instant,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  compunction,  and  trampled  upon  him 
into  the  bargain  if  he  showed  any  signs  of  resistance.  Casting 
his  eye  round  the  table  with  his  quick  glance  of  penetration  and 
decision,  he  threw  up  his  thumb  with  a jerk  of  impatience,  after  his 
fashion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  broke  in  at  the  first  pause 
with  “ I can  tell  you  something  better  than  that.”  “ Of  Macaulay’s 
range  of  knowledge,”  says  Tom  Moore,  “anything  may  be  believed, 
so  wonderful  is  his  memory  ; ” and  as  an  illustration  he  tells  us  how, 
at  a breakfast  at  Monckton  Milnes’,  Macaulay  astonished  and 
amused  the  guests  by  his  familiarity  with  the  old  Irish  slang  ballads, 
“ The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched,”  &c.,  many  of  which  he  ran 
off  as  glibly  as  his  own  Political  Georgies.  “He  certainly,”  says 
Moore,  “ obeys  most  wonderfully  Eloisa’s  injunction,  ‘ Do  all  things 
but  forget.’  ” The  hearer  often  longed  for  Macaulay’s  memory,  says 
one  who  had  often  sat  by  his  side,  to  carry  off  what  he  heard  in  a 
single  morning,  in  an  after-dinner  colloquy,  or  in  a few  hours  in  a 
country-house.^ 
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And  yet  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  Macaulay  inspired  by  his 
I talk,  no  one  has  made  any  but  the  meagrest  attempts  to  preserve  a 
^ few  scraps  of  it.  “ Anecdote,  touches  of  character,  drollery,  fun, 
^ excellent  stories  excellently  told,”  is  all  that  Dean  Milman  takes  the 
r trouble  to  say  of  it ; and  Moore  gives  us  very  little  more.  “He 
t seized  upon  an  idea,”  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  says,  “and  turned  it 
t inside  out  and  shook  it  on  all  sides,  just  as  one  might  play  with  the 
I lustres  of  a chandelier,  to  see  them  glisten.”  This  was  his  forte ; 


^ of  illustration  that  were  all  but  overwhelming,  Macaulay,  in  his 
conversation  as  in  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  surprised  and 
charmed  everybody  by  his  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  eloquence. 

What  part  of  this  was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sydney  Smith’s  sallies,  and  what  part  the  result  of  preparation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  it  is,  I suppose,  impossible  now  to  say, 
unless  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Ellis  will  rifle  his  desk  and 
publish  every  memorandum  and  every  hint  to  be  found  there  for  our 
information.  Even  without  this,  however,  we  know  enough  of  his 
secrets  d'atelier  to  know  that  at  his  desk  the  most  profuse  and 
brilliant  of  table  talkers  was  as  laborious  and  painstaking  an  artist 
as  ever  took  up  a pen  to  earn  a guinea  by  a political  squib  or  an  ode 
in  a newspaper.  Take  up  a page  of  Jeffrey  or  Sydney  Smith,  and 
you  can  hardly  distinguish  it  from  their  hastiest  notes  of  chit-chat  and 
criticism  upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  Pen  in  hand  these  men  wrote 
exactly  as  they  talked,  and  in  their  most  off-hand  conversation  you 
may  trace  the  critical  acuteness  and  the  wild  rollicking  wit  that 
marked  all  their  writings. 

But  Macaulay  at  his  desk  and  Macaulay  at  a dinner-table 
formed  as  striking  a contrast  as  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  in 
a shooting  coat  and  a bowler  hat,  chatting  with  a group  of  laugh- 
ing girls  at  a picnic,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  in  the  scarlet 
robes,  the  gold  chain,  and  the  full-bottomed  wig  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Macaulay  no  sooner  takes  up  his  pen  than  he 
becomes  as  stiff  and  stilted  as  literary  pipeclay  and  buckram  can 
make  him.  Where  he  has  been  easy  and  flowing,  he  is  epigrammatic 
and  antithetical.  Illustration  is  piled  on  illustration  till  the  thought 
is  lost  in  a sort  of  Rosamond’s  bower.  He  must  be  vivid.  He 
must  be  striking.  He  must  be  picturesque.  Every  sentence  must 
be  revised,  and  pruned,  and  burnished,  till  it  has  attained  the 
highest  gloss  that  a set  of  words  in  that  form  can  bear.  You  never 
catch  Macaulay  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  He  is  always  in 
full  dress,  with  his  sword  and  his  bag  and  wig.  You  never  detect 
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his  thought  in  the  process  of  making.  He  never  permits  you  to  see 
a page  of  his  writing  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  left  his  desk.  It 
must  be  all  copied  out  in  a fine  Roman  hand  before  it  meets  your 
eye.  You  never  see  his  hand  in  his  work.  What  he  offers  you  is 
the  work  complete.  And  in  this  complete  form  it  has  but  one  fault. 
It  wants  a touch  or  two  of  Nature.  It  is  too  artistic,  too  cold.  The 
style  is  too  impersonal.  Of  its  kind  it  is  of  course  perfect;  and 
perhaps  no  man  ever  wrote  with  more  precision  than  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  find 
a single  loose  or  slipshod  sentence  in  all  his  writings.  You  might  as 
well  search  for  a halting  line  or  a false  quantity  in  “Virgil,”  as 
search  for  a solecism  in  Macaulay’s  English.  Perhaps  now  and  then 
you  may  detect  him  using  an  ad  captandum  illustration,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  comparison  of  Mourad  Bey  and  Napoleon  and  his  description 
of  the  astonishment  of  the  Mamelukes  when  they  found  a man  who 
was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a butcher,  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe.  But,  as  a rule,  every  suggestion  even  in  an 
illustration  of  this  kind  is  as  authentic  as  one  of  Hallam’s  notes ; for 
with  all  his  powers  of  imagination,  Macaulay  preferred  to  take  even 
his  most  trifling  touches  of  portraiture  from  the  personal  recollections 
of  contemporary  critics  to  developing  them,  like  the  novelist,  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness.  He  had  a keen  eye  for  the 
slightest  hint  that  could  be  turned  to  account  in  sketching  the 
portrait  of  a man,  and  you  have  only  to  turn  to  his  essays  at  random, 
to  Addison,  Chatham,  Clive,  Hastings,  or  Machiavelli,  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  thoroughly  he  read  up  his  subject,  how  he  ransacked  the 
top  shelves  of  old  libraries  for  political  squibs,  for  old  diaries,  and 
volumes  of  correspondence,  for  folios  that  might  appal  even  the 
heart  of  the  stoutest  commentator,  and  for  novels  and  poems  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  trunkmaker  by  their  own  authors  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  through  the  press,  to  pick  up  hints  that  might  enable 
him  to  form  a more  vivid  and  picturesque  conception  of  a scene,  or 
to  get  closer  to  a great  statesman,  a soldier,  or  a man  of  letters ; any 
hints  from  which  he  could  gather  the  chit-chat  of  Lady  Killigrew  and 
her  sisters  as  they  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel  over  their  embroidery  while 
the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry ; or  how  Queen 
Anne’s  maids  of  honour  killed  their  time  a hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  how  far  their  minds  were  cultivated,  what  were  their  favourite 
studies,  what  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  what  use  they 
made  of  that  liberty,  what  accomplishments  they  most  valued  in  men, 
and  what  proofs  of  tenderness  delicacy  permitted  them  to  give  to 
favoured  suitors ; or  any  suggestions  by  which  he  could  add  a fresh 
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touch  to  his  portraits  of  Walpole,  Addison,  Clive,  Hastings,  or 
Temple. 

To  the  tastes  and  industry  of  an  antiquarian  Macaulay  added 
an  imagination  as  vivid  and  picturesque  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s, 
and  some  of  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  bits  of  portraiture  and 
description  to  be  found  in  his  writings  are  obviously  the  result  of  an 
amount  of  reading  and  research  that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
an  ordinary  bookworm.  Most  of  his  essays  are  thus  histories  in 
miniature,  historiettes,  reproducing  on  a small  scale  a succession  of 
scenes  and  a series  of  portraits  that  might  with  a little  amplification 
in  the  details  be  worked  up  into  a volume. 

Upon  what  models  Macaulay  formed  his  style  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  precision.  You  may  trace  the  influence  of  many  writers  in 
its  growth, — of  Plautus,  of  Livy,  of  Thucydides,  of  Petrarch,  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  and  of  Scott.  And  yet  when  you  come  to  compare 
it  with  the  style  of  these  men,  you  find  so  much  in  Macaulay  that 
you  find  in  none  of  these,  taken  by  themselves,  that  you  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  style,  after  all,  is  what  it  generally  is  in 
the  case  of  every  man  of  genius — a development  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual tendencies.  His  style  is  his  own ; and  his  style  is  the  man. 
Take  up  any  of  his  boyish  contributions  to  Kiiighfs  Magazine — his 
paper  on  the  Italian  Poets,  or  that  on  the  Athenian  Orators — and 
you  find  there  the  same  rapid  and  picturesque  narrative,  the  same 
vivid  sketches  of  men  and  scenes,  the  same  condensation  and  point 
that  you  find  in  richer  and  more  varied  forms  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  in  his  History.  And  there,  too,  you  find  almost 
as  conspicuously  what  Sir  George  Lewis  called  the  touch  of  the  show- 
man— that  girlish  affectation  of  tinsel  ornament  which  offends  the 
eye  so  frequently,  even  in  his  latest  writings.  These  touches  of  the 
showman  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  Macaulay’s  taste,  after  all,  was 
not  as  keen  and  critical  as  one  might  have  anticipated  in  so 
accomplished  a scholar  and  so  laborious  a workman ; for  Macaulay 
never  wrote  in  haste,  and  revised  everything  that  he  wrote  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  His  first  rough  draft  was  absolutely  illegible  from 
erasures  and  corrections.  It  was  written  on  official  foolscap,  with 
the  lines  full  an  inch  apart.  This,  however,  formed  but  the  rough 
outline  of  the  essay.  When  the  keel  had  thus  been  laid  down, 
Macaulay  began  the  work  of  amplification  and  revision  j and  when 
that  was  complete,  you  could  hardly  find  space  on  the  page  to  stick 
a pin’s  point.  Prescott  saw  two  or  three  of  these  pages  of  the  MS.  of 
his  History.  “You  have  no  conception,”  he  says,  “of  the  amount  of 
labour  that  one  of  these  sheets  of  foolscap  represent.”  But  this  MS. 
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was  never  sent  to  the  printer.  It  was  copied  out  by  Macaulay  in  a 
hand  almost  as  bold  and  legible  as  large  pica.  Of  his  habits  and  hours 
of  work,  little  is  known.  When  in  London,  he  generally  spent  most  of 
the  morning  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  his 
evenings  at  his  desk.  His  favourite  hours  of  work,  I believe,  were 
those  of  the  morning.  But  upon  this  point  he  “ humoured  his  dis- 
position,” like  Gray.  If  the  work  palled  upon  him,  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  stick  and  started  off  for  a stroll,  generally  taking  a book 
in  his  pocket  when  in  the  country.  Plautus  was  his  favourite,  and 
in  a note  to  one  of  his  poems  he  tells  us  how  he  spent  many  an  idle 
hour  rambling  on  the  beach  with  his  book  in  his  hand,  turning  the 
Rudens  of  the  Roman  poet  into  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  original 
Greek.  In  London,  he  varied  this  diversion  by  visiting  the  book 
stalls,  to  pick  up  rare  or  original  editions  of  old  books,  or  by 
strolling  through  the  Seven  Dials  in  search  of  ballads.  He  was  as 
fond  of  these  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  spent  the  whole  of  one  long 
vacation,  it  is  said,  in  a stroll  through  the  northern  counties  collect- 
ing a set.  When  living  alone  in  the  Albany,  Jeffrey  tells  us  that 
Macaulay,  like  Charles  Dickens,  often  threw  down  his  pen  at  mid- 
night, and  strolled  out  into  the  silent  streets,  to  walk  about  for  two 
or  three  hours.  He  thought  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a great  city 
favourable  to  meditation,  and  generally  returned  to  his  desk  with  a 
fresh  stock  of  vivid  and  picturesque  thoughts.  A keen  eye,  in  look- 
ing through  Macaulay’s  essays,  may,  I think,  trace  many  images  and 
illustrations  struck  out  in  the  course  of  these  rambles.  Johnson,  in 
his  criticism  on  Gray,  laughed  at  this  habit  of  his  and  Macaulay’s  of 
writing  only  when  what  Byron  called  the  estro  was  on.  But  it  is, 
I suspect,  the  habit  of  most  men  with  whom  writing  is  anything 
more  than  a mechanical  employment.  It  was  the  habit  of 
Byron,  of  Shelley,  and  of  Burns  ; and  it  is  a habit  that  is  com- 
mended by  one  who  understood  the  artistic  temperament  in  all 
its  moods.  “ When  you  begin  to  tire  of  your  work,”  says  Leslie, 
“leave  off.  Otherwise  you  will  probably  injure  it.  You  will 
certainly  injure  yourself.” 

I intended  to  say  something  of  Macaulay  as  a thinker,  as  a critic, 
as  a historian.  But  I must  close.  It  was  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
that  the  commoner  of  Trinity  College  won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of 
literature  \ and  it  is  as  the  most  brilliant  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  that 
he  will  be  recollected.  His  History,  in  itself  but  a fragment,  is  for 
the  most  part  an  elaboration  of  his  Essays  ; and,  except  as  specimens 
of  style,  his  speeches  have  no  more  value  than  the  first  dozen 
speeches  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  that  you  may  select  from  the  Times 
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blindfolded.  The  Essays  are  of  their  kind  superb ; and  they  promise 
to  live  as  long  as  the  English  language.  They  have  influenced  the 
style  of  English  writers  more,  perhaps,  than  the  writings  of  any  man 
of  our  time,  except  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens ; and  with 
all  their  faults,  they  have  not  yet  lost  the  charm  by  which  their  author 
won  his  unexampled  popularity  thirty  years  ago. 

If  Francis  Jeffrey  was  the  critic  and  metaphysician  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  Sydney  Smith  its  wit,  and  Brougham  its  states- 
man, Macaulay  may  be  called  its  rhetorician  ; and  it  speaks  signifi- 
cantly for  the  influence  of  a sparkling  style  that  Macaulay  has  been 
able  by  his  style,  and  by  his  style  alone,  to  carry  off  the  highest 
honours  that  have  been  won  in  our  day  by  a professional  man  of 
letters. 


Charles  Pebody. 


The  Singers. 


HERRY-BLOSSOM  nested 
Sweet  the  thrushes  sing, 

Thrushes  freckle-breasted— 

Lifting  heart  and  wing 
For  joy  of  cherry-blossoms  evermore  they  sing. 

Comes  the  time  of  berries, 

They  will  sing  no  more, 

Feeding  under  cherries. 

Happy  in  their  store. 

In  the  time  of  cherries  thrushes  sing  no  more. 

Thus,  O poet,  singing 
In  thine  own  delight, 

Ecstacy  upspringing 
Tunes  thy  lips  aright. 

Evermore  to  music  shaping  thy  delight. 

Even  while  thou  starvest 
All  thy  heart  is  song. 

After  comes  the  harvest. 

Comes  thy  fame  erelong, 

But  the  hours  of  fulness  are  not  hours  of  song. 

William  Sawyer. 


Our  Coast  Defences. 


WAR  on  the  Continent  generally  revives  public  interest 
in  our  coast  defences,  which  in  time  of  peace  are 
looked  upon  with  little  favour.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Italian  war  caused  something  like  a panic,  and  defensive 
fortifications  were  commenced,  on  which  millions  have  been  lavished 
and  thousands  more  will  have  to  be  spent.  With  peace  came  the 
reaction,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  these 
fortifications  are  still  incomplete,  some  of  them  having  lain  in  their 
present  condition  for  years.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  has,  however, 
again  roused  anxiety.  In  Parliament  and  out,  by  pamphlet  and 
paragraph,  this  anxiety  has  been  displayed.  In  all  directions  one 
hears  the  questions  asked.  What  is  the  condition  of  our  defences  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  add  to  our  security  ? Are  our  arsenals  and 
ouUports  safe  ? Inventors  have,  as  might  be  expected,  seized  the 
opportunity  for  urging  their  pet  schemes  on  public  notice,  knowing 
that  now  they  will  not  lack  an  audience.  The  criticisms  so  rife  in 
time  of  peace  on  the  folly  of  incurring  vast  expenditure  in  order  to 
guard  against  a remote  contingency  have  been  hushed  for  the  time ; 
and  the  sentiment  seems  general  that  money  is  well  spent  when  it 
secures  the  country  against  the  descents  or  invasion  of  hostile  forces. 
In  fact,  the  national  wish  has  been  so  clearly  expressed,  that  the 
Government  have  already  taken  steps  to  secure  its  realisation,  and 
out  of  the  supplementary  vote  of  two  millions  which  the  “faithful 
Commons”  passed,  almost  by  acclamation,  no  small  sum  will  be 
devoted  to  strengthening  our  coast  defence. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  need  be  no  apology,  we  think, 
for  glancing  rapidly  over  our  present  means  of  defence,  and  attempting 
to  estimate  their  value  by  the  light  of  recent  experience.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  not  discussing  the 
question  of  an  invasion  in  force,  which  many  persons  appear  to 
consider  quite  within  the  range  of  probability,  but  of  which  there 
appears  no  reasonable  prospect  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  present 
naval  supremacy.  Those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  talk  much 
of  the  change  which  steam  propulsion  has  wrought,  and  insist  on  the 
possibility  of  a French  fleet  crossing  the  Channel  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  landing  an  army  before  the  alarm  could  be  raised ; or  of  a 
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German  force  being  quietly  transported  to  our  shores.  They  do  not 
make  allowance,  however,  for  other  features  of  all  such  attempts,  in 
forming  this  estimate.  Entire  secresy  could  not  be  preserved  in 
assembling  the  forces,  for  example ; and  our  first  step,  if  intelligence 
of  the  gathering  arrived,  would,  of  course,  be  to  despatch  a strong 
fleet  to  the  enemy’s  coast,  where  it  could  be  maintained  as  long  as 
might  be  necessary,  coals  and  provisions  being  supplied  by  attendant 
store-ships,  and  wind  or  weather  having  no  power  to  drive  the  ships 
from  their  posts  ; seeing  that  a steamship  need  not  run  for  shelter  as 
a sailing  ship  must  under  some  circumstances.  In  face  of  such  a 
fleet  as  we  could  muster,  what  enemy  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to 
venture  out  of  port  ? And,  in  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  transport  of  a large  army  requires  an  immense  number  of  ships — 
such  a number  as,  perhaps,  no  other  nation  but  England  would  have 
to  dispose  of  Prussia  or  France,  then,  may  have  half  a million  of 
armed  men  ready  to  throw  on  our  coast,  but  the  Channel  is  our 
protection  so  long  as  we  can  hold  it  with  our  fleet : and  this  power 
we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  lose. 

Setting  aside  then  the  idea  of  a grand  invasion,  what  are  the 
attacks  to  which  our  coasts  are  most  liable  in  war  time,  and  what  are 
our  best  means  of  defence  ? It  seems  obvious  that  the  attacks  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads  : First,  attempts  by  war-ships  to  destroy 
our  naval  arsenals ; second,  descents  upon  our  mercantile  ports  and 
open  coast  towns  by  small  squadrons,  or  by  privateers.  Both  these 
methods  of  warfare  are  quite  open  to  an  enemy  possessing  any  naval 
force.  Both  would  be  productive  of  serious  damage  to  us,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  their  success.  That  these  descents 
are  possible  and  probable  will  be  seen  if  we  put  a case  or  two.  The 
bulk  of  our  fleet  on  the  home  station  might  be  engaged,  for  example, 
in  watching  the  preparations  for  an  invasion  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Channel,  while  a French  squadron,  that  had  escaped  notice,  was 
making  a descent  on  Liverpool,  and  there  levying  contributions, 
making  prizes,  and  doing  a world  of  damage,  unless  its  action  was 
impeded  by  some  means  of  defence.  Or,  to  take  another  case,  while 
our  ships  were  blockading  the  German  ports  a Prussian  squadron 
might,  if  unopposed  by  harbour  defences,  make  a descent  on 
Plymouth,  and  destroy  one  of  our  greatest  naval  arsenals  before 
assistance  could  arrive.  Granting  that  such  attacks  are  possible, 
it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  they  should  be  guarded  against 
in  every  possible  way.  An  arsenal  destroyed  would  mean  the  serious 
crippling  of  our  naval  force,  the  very  backbone  of  our  defence; 
a great  port  sacked  would  entail  fearful  losses  on  individuals,  and  be 
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humiliating  to  the  nation.  Have  we  yet  taken  measures  to  prevent 
such  occurrences,  or  have  we  the  power  to  do  so  on  occasion  ? In 
short,  what  are  our  means  of  defence  ? 

They  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : Permanent  forti- 
flcations,  extemporised  land  batteries,  floating  batteries,  and  coast 
defence  ships,  submarine  mines  or  torpedoes,  and  passive  obstructions. 
Let  us  glance  at  each  in  turn. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  protect  all  our  ports  and  coast  towns 
by  permanent  fortifications.  Millions  have  been  spent,  as  we  said,  on 
such  fortifications  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  the  chief  result  our 
arsenals  are  well  defended,  or  are  supposed  to  be  : what  then  would 
be  the  expenditure  which  the  complete  fortification  of  the  coast 
would  entail  t But  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  considering 
this  supposition.  The  line  of  martello  towers  along  the  south  coast 
furnishes  a warning  that  is  not  likely  to  pass  unheeded,  and  we  have 
besides  other  and  better  means  of  defence  for  general  applica- 
tion. The  proper  use  of  permanent  fortifications  is,  we  think, 

I that  to  which  they  have  been  recently  applied,  viz.,  the  protection 
of  those  places  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  and, 
above  all,  our  naval  arsenals.  At  the  last-named  places  defensive 
works  have  been  advanced  towards  completion,  which  would 
undoubtedly  make  them  safe  against  attacks  either  from  the  sea 
1 or  from  the  land,  if  the  forts  were  finished.  But  unfortunately 
they  are  not  at  all  in  a finished  state.  Take,  for  instance,  the  forts 
at  Plymouth  intended  to  resist  a naval  attack.  This  attack  would,  of 
course,  be  made  by  armoured  ships,  if  made  at  all ; and  to  render  the 
forts  efficient  the  guns  are  intended  to  be  mounted  behind  strong 
iron  shields.  It  is  not  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  none  of  these 
shields  were  in  place  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cardwell  made  his  coidetir 
de  rose  statement  respecting  the  possibility  of  soon  placing  our  naval 
ports  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence ; and  we  may  add  that  the 
heavy  guns  intended  to  be  mounted  in  the  forts  are  not  procurable. 
Here  there  is  surely  cause  for  inquiry.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are  not 
the  guns  forthcoming  when  it  has  been  known  for  so  long  a time 
that  they  would  be  required  ? Why  are  not  the  shields  made,  and  in 
the  openings  now  filled  with  bricks  or  boarding?  Can  there  be 
question  still  as  to  the  character  of  the  shields  to  be  fitted?  This 
can  scarcely  be,  seeing  that  so  long  ago  as  1868  the  specimen 
shields  intended  for  Gibraltar  were  tested,  and  after  trial  improved 
upon  considerably.  If  economical  considerations  have  caused  the 
delay,  then  it  has  been  an  instance  of  very  false  economy,  for  it  has 
involved  the  necessary  inefficiency  of  works  on  which  vast  sums  have 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  p p 
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been  spent,  while  the  shields  could  be  produced  at  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Jervois 
(the  Deputy-Director  of  Works  for  Fortifications).^  It  may  be  urged 
that  both  shields  and  guns  could  be  produced  rapidly  in  case  of  war ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  in 
modem  warfare  is  to  strike  swiftly  and  heavily,  so  that  no  sufficient 
interval  might  elapse  for  the  remedy  of  these  deficiencies.  Surely 
this  state  of  things  in  the  fortifications  of  our  arsenals  ought  not  to 
continue  longer.  The  forts  are  where  they  are  wanted,  ^^’hen 
finished  they  will  be  most  fonnidable,  but  as  they  stand  they  are 
almost  unanned  and  unprotected,  and  comparatively  useless.  It  will 
be  the  tmest  economy  to  complete  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  even 
if  the  budget  should  be  somewhat  heavier  in  consequence. 

Although  pennanent  fortifications  cannot  be  extended  along  our 
coast,  it  is  possible  to  do  much  in  defending  it  by  means  of  extemporised 
batteries.  This  seems  obvious,  but  if  proof  were  needed  we  might 
refer  to  the  experience  obtained  during  the  Civil  War  in  America^  and 
to  the  very  recent  construction  of  such  batteries  along  the  German 
coast  threatened  by  the  French  fleet.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Confederates  again  and  again  availed  themselves  of  this  means  of 
defence,  and  opened  fire  upon  Federal  ships  from  points  whence  no 
danger  was  apprehended,  doing  serious  damage  in  many  cases  before 
their  batteries  could  be  silenced,  and  in  others  actually  getting  the 
best  of  the  fight.  In  this  respect  we  possess  greater  facilities  perhaps 
than  either  the  Prussians  or  the  Americans.  Our  lines  of  railway 
along  the  coasts  would  afford  excellent  means  of  transporting  guns 
and  materiel  to  the  threatened  points ; and  we  have  besides  in  the 
Moncrieff  system  a plan  which  lends  itself  readily  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case.  To  sink  a pit  is  a very  simple  matter, 
and  that  is  all  which  is  required  for  the  heaviest  guns  when  mounted 
on  the  Moncrieff  carriage.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  into 
detail  respecting  the  plan  now ; we  simply  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
its  probable  usefulness  in  coast  batteries  when  they  have  to  be  rapidly 
constructed,  and  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  having  in  store  a 
number  of  these  carriages  in  case  of  emergency.  If  batteries  of  the 
character  we  have  described  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  damage 
to  an  enemy’s  fleet,  they  may  at  least  be  expected  to  prevent  any 
successful  attempt  at  landing,  if  well  placed ; and  this  would  be  no 
^ mean  achievement  under  any  circumstances. 


* In  a paper  on  “Coast  Defences”  read  before  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  in  i868. 
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A scheme  for  locomotive  forts  has  also  been  put  forward  and  has 
received  some  attention,  although  it  has  not  been  adopted.  It 
consists  in  constructing  lines  of  railway  along  the  more  accessible 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  upon  these  lines  mounting  locomotive  forts 
carrying  very  heavy  guns.  By  this  means  the  defence  might  be 
made  to  advance  parallel  to  the  hostile  squadron  as  it  moved  along 
off  the  coast,  and  the  fort  might  be  made  available  at  any  point  to 
which  its  railway  was  extended.  The  scheme  may  be  feasible  in 
most  respects,  but  it  is  open  to  many  serious  objections,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  its  being  carried  into  practice. 

A far  better  means  of  effecting  the  advance  parallel  to  the  hostile 
squadron  is  found  in  the  use  of  coast-defence  vessels,  or  floating 
batteries.  These  may  be  either  armoured  or  unarmoured,  but  all  of 
them  ought  to  carry  heavy  guns  capable  of  piercing  the  sides  of 
armoured  ships  at  long  ranges.  On  such  vessels — supplemented  no 
doubt  by  extemporised  land  batteries,  torpedoes,  and  obstructions  of 
all  kinds — we  are  likely  to  be  mainly  dependent  for  the  defence  of  our 
chief  mercantile  ports,  and  if  we  had  a sufficient  number  of  them  there 
need  be  no  serious  cause  of  complaint  But  we  have  not  the  number 
we  want.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  remained  for  years  with  scarcely 
any  vessels  fitted  for  the  service,  and  have  done  more  towards 
supplying  the  want  during  the  last  ten  weeks  than  has  been  done  in 
the  preceding  ten  years.  Previous  to  the  year  i863  our  armoured 
coast-defence  flotilla  consisted  of  two  turret  ships  and  four  or  five 
batteries  built  during  the  Russian  War.  In  1868  our  first  coast- 
defence  monitor,  the  Giatton^  was  commenced — she  is  still  building 
at  Chatham.  In  addition  to  this  vessel  we  have  recently  built 
three  other  monitors  for  harbour  defence,  two  for  Bombay  and 
one  for  Melbourne.^'  Since  the  present  war  has  been  raging,  four 
more  coast-defence  monitors  have  been  ordered  to  be  built,  and  as 
they  are  strongly  armoured,  carry  heavy  guns,  and  draw  little  water, 
they  are  excellentiy  adapted  for  the  work.  With  one  or  two  such 
vessels  posted  at  Liverpool,  and  aided  by  the  other  means  of  defence 
just  mentioned,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  danger  resulting 
from  the  sudden  descent  of  an  enemy’s  ships,  which  would  easily  be 
held  in  check,  at  least,  until  further  help  arrived  In  adopting  the 
monitor  type,  too,  a wise  choice  was  made,  for  all  naval  men  agree 
that  for  coast  defence  that  class  of  iron-clad  ship  is  preferable  to  all 
others,  such  vessels  being  difficult  to  hit  themselves,  and  having 
great  power  of  training  their  guns. 

* An  engraving  of  one  of  these  vessel!  is  given  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1869. 
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Ironclads  of  any  class  are,  however,  costly  structures,  and  they  take 
a long  time  in  building,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult,  under  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  war,  to  produce  them  quickly.  On  this  account 
attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  construction  of  very  small  un- 
armoured gunboats,  propelled  by  steam,  built  of  iron,  and  carrying 
one  very  heavy  gun.  The  merit  of  introducing  these  pigmy  vessels 
belongs  to  Mr.  Rendell,  of  the  Elswick  works,  who  designed  the 
first  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  success  of  this  vessel  was 
complete,  and  it  led  to  the  design  of  four  or  five  similar  gunboats 
during  the  next  two  years.  When  the  present  war  broke  out,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  our  forces,  six  more  gunboats  were 
ordered  ; they  are  now  building,  and  will  be  useful,  as  well  as  cheap, 
additions  to  our  coast-defence  squadron.  To  all  intents  they  are 
floating  gun  carriages  possessing  powers  of  locomotion.  Their  small 
size  constitutes  their  only  protection,  and  their  very  light  draught 
enables  them  to  keep  close  in-shore  under  the  protection  of  batteries, 
where  sea-going  ironclads  could  not  follow,  while  the  guns  they  carry 
are  powerful  enough  to  pierce  almost  all  ironclads  afloat.  Perhaps  a 
better  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  class  will  be  gained  if  we  refer  to  a 
recent  occurrence.  On  the  17  th  of  August  last  three  small  Prussian 
gunboats  had  the  audacity  to  steam  out  from  Wittow,  and  attack  the 
French  blockading  squadron  of  ironclad  ships.  Being  lightly  armed, 
the  gunboats  failed  to  damage  the  sides  of  the  armoured  ships,  and 
returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  batteries,  after  a running  fight  of  three 
hours.  A correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  in  describing  the  event, 
says  : — “Though  the  French  pointed  their  guns  in  a good  direction, 
they  fired  either  too  high  or  too  low  \ but  it  was  difficult  in  a fresh 
breeze  to  take  a steady  aim  at  the  little  gunboats  lying  low  in  the 
water,  and  painted  grey  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Several  shots 
from  the  gunboats  hit  their  mark,  and  a shell  from  the  Salama7ider 
was  seen  to  explode  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  ships,  and  must  have 
done  some  damage  to  the  men  at  their  guns.  The  German  flotilla 
suffered  no  losses  whatever.”  This  practical  illustration  of  what  un- 
armoured gunboats  may  venture  to  do  against  powerful  ironclads, 
when  fighting  off  a coast  to  which  they  can  retreat  in  case  of  need, 
needs  no  comment.  Had  one  of  our  gunboats,  carrying  an  18-ton 
gun,  been  engaged,  the  result  would  have  been  still  more  striking ; 
the  French  ships  would  not  have  escaped  so  free  from  damage  as 
they  did,  while  the  gunboat  would  have  been  more  free  from  the 
chance  of  being  struck  than  the  Prussian  vessels  were.  Backed  and 
supported  by  a few  monitors,  or  by  strong  shore  batteries,  these 
new  gunboats  are  likely  to  do  good  service,  and  as  their  cost  is 
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small  their  number  may  be,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be,  largely 
increased. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  defences  which  bring  artillery 
into  play  against  the  attacking  force,  but  in  submarine  mines,  or 
torpedoes,  and  in  passive  obstructions,  we  find  what  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  effective  and  generally  applicable  means  of  defence. 
With  respect  to  passive  obstructions  little  need  be  said.  They 
have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  quite  recently  have 
been  in  use,  or  ready  to  be  used,  on  the  German  coast,  where 
stone-laden  barges  were  either  sunk,  or  held  in  readiness  to  be 
sunk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French  vessels 
into  the  ports  and  roadsteads.  At  Sebastopol  the  Russians  sunk 
their  men-of-war  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  form  passive 
obstructions.  During  the  civil  war  in  America,  too,  the  Confederates 
largely  availed  themselves  of  such  defences,  forming  marine  cheveaux 
de  frise  by  means  of  piles,  chains,  and  logs,  or  having  numerous 
strong  hawsers  submerged  in  such  positions  as  made  it  probable  that 
they  would  become  entwined  around  the  propellers  of  advancing 
ships,  and  render  them  unmanageable.  There  may,  of  course,  be  an 
almost  infinite  variety  in  these  obstructions,  and  when  properly  and 
strongly  constructed,  they  are  of  very  great  service.  But  their  use 
renders  the  passage  of  friendly  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  port  defended 
as  difficult  as  the  entrance  of  the  enemy’s  ships ; in  other  words,  if 
passive  obstructions  are  used  all  navigation  is  rendered  impossible, 
and  on  this  account  it  would  be  only  in  circumstances  of  great 
emergency  that  we  should  be  likely  to  employ  them  at  any  of  our 
ports.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  lacking  other  means  of  defence, 
passive  obstructions,  or  any  other  device,  would  be  welcome. 

In  submarine  mines,  or  torpedoes,  however,  we  possess  a means  of 
defence  that  seems  likely  to  supersede  passive  obstructions  entirely. 
These  terrible  engines  of  destruction  were  first  used  by  the  Russians 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  were  then  known  in  England  as  in- 
-fernal  machines.”  During  the  civil  war  in  America  they  were  again 
extensively  used,  and  under  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  Confederates, 
much  was  done  to  improve  and  develope  their  construction.  At 
Charleston  especially  they  proved  of  great  service.  The  forts  were 
battered  down  by  the  Federal  batteries  on  shore  and  by  monitors  afloat, 
but  the  place  continued  to  hold  out,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
torpedo-defences  and  obstructions.  Colonel  Jervois  states  that  “ there 
are  official  records  of  the  destruction  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  ships 
of  the  Federal  States,  and  of  the  injury  of  nine  others  by  means  of 
torpedoes  ” during  the  war,  a fact  which  speaks  volumes.  Some  of 
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these  vessels  were  so  suddenly  destroyed,  that  only  two  or  three 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ship,  all  the  crew  perishing  of  course.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Confederates,  although  they  made  great  strides 
in  torpedo-warfare  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  European 
engineers  have  since  devoted  great  attention  to  the  subject.  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  other  countries  have  taken  precautions  and  made 
experiments,  in  order  to  be  on  the  alert  in  case  of  war.  -During  the 
campaign  of  1866  Venice  was  strongly  protected  against  naval  attack 
by  the  Austrians,  torpedoes  of  a very  excellent  design  being  employed, 
and  since  that  time  reports  have  been  published  of  further  experi- 
ments made  at  Pola  and  Trieste.  We  have  not  stood  still  either. 
As  early  as  1862  Earl  de  Grey  appointed  a committee  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  “ Active  and  Passive  Obstructions  but  the  apparent 
slowness  with  which  the  labours  of  this  committee  advanced  was  such 
as  to  cause  no  end  of  bad  jokes  suggested  by  the  subject  of  their 
inquiries.  It  may,  of  course,  be  proper  and  advantageous  that  silence 
should  be  preserved  on  the  subject,  seeing  that  other  Powers  are 
extremely  reticent  respecting  the  similar  operations  carried  on  by 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  Colonel  Jervois  is  right  when  he  assures  us 
that  the  labours  of  the  committee  “ have  been  conducted  none  the 
less  efficiently  because  they  have  been  prosecuted  quietly.’' 

It  may  be  interesting  if,  in  passing,  we  state  a few  facts  relating  to 
torpedoes  which,  though  well  known  to  professional  persons,  may  not 
be  so  well  understood  by  the  general  reader.  A torpedo  is  best  des- 
cribed as  an  iron  case  containing  a very  large  charge  of  powder,  or  gun 
cotton,  and  is  constructed  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  be  exploded 
when  submerged  several  feet  under  water.  The  means  of  explosion 
are  various,  but  the  simplest  and  first  used  is  that  in  which  explosion 
resulted  from  the  collision  of  a passing  vessel  with  the  submerged 
torpedo,  which  was  therefore  termed  “ self-acting.”  The  Russians 
employed  self-acting  to]q:)edoes  in  the  Baltic,  and  so  did  the  Con- 
federates, to  a large  extent,  at  Charleston  and  elsewhere.  Of  late, 
however,  what  are  called  “ electrical  torpedoes  ” have  found  most 
favour,  and  this  kind  was  used  by  the  Austrians  at  Venice.  In  them 
explosion  results  from  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  it  is 
usual  to  lead  the  conducting  wires  to  the  shore,  so  that  the  time  of 
the  explosion  is  regulated  entirely  by  an  operator  ashore,  placed  in 
some  safe  position  whence  observations  can  be  made.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  arrangement  are  obvious.  Friendly  vessels  can 
pass  in  and  out  in  safety  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  tor- 
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pedoes,  when  the  explosion  does  not  necessarily  follow  collision,  but 
is  regulated  by  the  cool  judgment  of  the  operator  on  shore  ; and  this 
advantage  is  of  the  highest  importance  when  coast-defence  vessels  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  torpedoes.  In  addition,  there  need,  be  no 
fear  of  electrical  torpedoes  being  picked  up  at  night  by  the  enemy’s 
boats,  while  there  is  that  self-acting  torpedoes  may  be.  In  fact, 
although  the  risk  was  great,  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record 
where  the  Federals  did  succeed  in  fishing  up  torpedoes  in  Confederate 
harbours,  and  similar  daring  would  undoubtedly  be  displayed  against 
our  defences  if  they  were  of  the  same  character.  But  no  one  is 
likely  to  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  to  raise  a torpedo  that  he 
knows  can  be  exploded  at  the  will  of  an  observer  on  shore ; and  it  is 
proposed  to  prevent  darkness  from  shielding  such  attempts  by  using 
the  electric  light  at  times  when  boats  might  otherwise  approach 
unseen.  Electrical  torpedoes  are  more  expensive  than  the  other  class, 
and  they  are  more  complicated  in  their  arrangements ; but  their 
superiority  in  other  respects  much  more  than  counterbalances  these 
disadvantages.  At  the  same  time  mechanical  torpedoes  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  go  entirely  out  of  fashion  ; for  in  places  where  forts  and 
torpedoes  only  are  employed  as  defences,  they  can  be  put  down  in 
great  numbers  and  at  little  expense,  without  fear  of  injury  to  friendly 
vessels.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  torpedoes  used,  however, 
they  should  be  aided,  wherever  possible,  by  the  guns  of  forts  or  float- 
ing batteries,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  attempts  to 
raise  or  explode  them  previous  to  the  passage  of  his  ships. 

Torpedoes  are  not  only  used  as  stationary  defences,  but  are 
applicable  also  as  a locomotive  means  of  offence,  and  were  success- 
fully employed  in  this  fashion  by  the  Confederates,  who  equipped 
submarine  torpedo  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  did  damage  to  the 
Federal  fleet  on  several  occasions.  Of  late  other  attempts  to  produce 
a similar  effect  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  at  our 
ports,  and  the  results  are  said  to  be  successful.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  hear  more  of  this  means  of  attack  whenever  a naval  war 
takes  place,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that,  by 
rendering  armour  plating  of  no  avail,  torpedo  attacks  may  necessitate 
another  reconstruction  of  our  own  and  foreign  ships  of  war.  Armour 
plating  came  into  vogue  in  order  to  secure  ships  against  the  effect  of 
artillery  fire,  and  to  a great  extent  it  has  succeeded  \ but  no  ship  can 
be  armoured  much  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom, 
being  left  weak,  lies  open  to  the  effect  of  torpedo-explosions  to  an 
extent  which  is  scarcely  appreciated.  The  more  extended  use  of 
torpedoes,  therefore,  is  likely  to  cause  the  disuse  of  armour  plating, 
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if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a large  extent.  With  her  bottom  blown  in  by 
the  explosion  of  150  or  200  pounds  of  gunpowder,  what  avails  the 
strongest  armour  on  the  sides  of  a ship  ? The  inrush  of  water  must 
prove  fatal,  and  the  ship  is  lost.  By  means  of  armour  ships  were 
made  more  than  a match  for  defensive  fortifications  a little  more  than 
ten  years  ago ; now,  by  means  of  torpedoes,  this  advantage  is 
neutralised,  and  defence  again  obtains  the  lead.  How  long  it  will 
keep  the  lead  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

After  such  elaborate  investigations  and  experiments  on  the  part  of 
our  authorities,  one  naturally  expects  to  find  that  a good  store  of 
torpedoes  has  been  accumulated,  and  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
war  would  find  us  at  least  prepared  to  use  this  means  of  defence  at 
all  our  principal  ports.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? It  has  been  stated 
authoritatively  in  public  prints,  and  has  not  been  officially  contradicted, 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  actually  no  torpedoes  in  store 
or  ready  for  use,  while  English  firms  are  executing  large  orders  for 
foreign  governments,  and  exporting  hundreds  of  torpedoes.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  war  arose  these  very  manufactories  would  devote  their 
resources  to  producing  torpedoes  for  home  defence,  but  time  would 
be  required  even  for  this,  and  time  is  not  always  to  be  had.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  in  the  interval  required  to  prepare  our 
defences,  starting  from  our  present  condition,  very  serious  events 
might  happen  ; and  again  we  say  that  it  is  false  economy  that  defers 
expenditure  on  essential  means  of  defence  until  war  has  actually 
begun. 

Elere  we  must  close  our  sketch.  The  facts  stated  in  it  will  show 
that,  although  some  action  has  been  taken  recently  to  supply  our  more 
pressing  necessities  for  defensive  purposes,  very  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  ; and  we  much  mistake  the  feeling  of  the  nation  if  it  does 
not  desire  to  gain  security  by  any  reasonable  expenditure.  Votes  for 
the  naval  service  are  not  complained  of,  because  the  nation  is  con- 
vinced that  in  our  naval  supremacy  lies  our  greatest  safeguard.  Our 
second  line  of  defence  lies  on  our  coasts,  and  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  even  though  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  prowess  of 
our  fleet.  With  possessions  and  dependencies  scattered  over  the 
world,  it  is  always  desirable  that  our  foreign  squadrons  should  be 
strong,  and  the  stronger  our  coast  defences  are  the  larger  will  be  the 
number  of  vessels  available  for  foreign  service.  All  must  hope  that 
it  will  be  long  before  any  occasion  arises  for  testing  the  powers  of  our 
coast  defences ; but  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  under  the  conviction 
that  all  proper  precautions  are  not  taken,  and  at  present  this  is 
evidently  the  case. 


The  Arab  Horse.* 


^HE  Arabs  believe  that  God  created  the  horse  from  the 
wind.  It  Was  an  Arab  horse  that  was  first  made.  After 
the  time  of  Adam  the  horse  lived  in  a wild  state.  The 
first  man  after  Adam  who  mounted  the  horse  was  Ishmael, 
the  father  of  the  Arabs.  Allah  taught  him  to  cdl  the  horses,  and 
when  he  did  so,  they  came.  He  took  possession  of  the  finest  and 
most  spirited  and  broke  them  in.  But  after  a while  many  of  the 
animals  trained  and  employed  by  Ishmael  lost  something  of  their 
purity.  One  single  stock  was  preserved  in  all  its  nobleness  by 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  and  it  is  that  which  is  called  Zad-el- 
Rakeb  (the  gift,  the  support  of  the  horseman),  whence  all  real  Arabs 
derive  their  origin  in  this  manner. 

There  is  a tradition  that  some  Arabs  of  the  Azed  tribe  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  the  Noble  to  congratulate  Solomon  on  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Saba.  Having  fulfilled  their  mission  they  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

“ O Prophet  of  Allah ! our  country  is  far  distant,,  and  our  provi- 
sions are  exhausted  : thou  art  a great  king ; bestow  upon  us  where- 
withal to  take  us  home.” 

Solomon  thereupon  gave  orders  to  bring  from  his  stables  a magni- 
ficent stallion  descended  from  the  Ishmael  stock,  and  then  dismissed 
them  with  these  words  : 

“ Behold  the  provisions  which  I bestow  upon  you  for  your  journey. 
When  hunger  assails  you,  gather  fuel,  light  a fire,  place  your  best 
rider  on  this  horse  and  arm  him  with  a stout  lance.  Hardly  will  you 
have  collected  your  wood  and  kindled  a flame,  when  you  will  see 
him  return  with  the  produce  of  a successful  chase.  Go,  and  may 
Allah  cover  you  with  his  blessing.” 

They  did  so,  and  nothing  could  escape  the  hunter.  This  stallion 
founded  the  famous  breed  called  Zad-el-Rakeb.  There  are  now, 
however,  several  branches  of  this  stock,  but  there  is  a peculiar  one- 
ness still  in  the  Arab  breed  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  horse 
of  pure  descent  is  distinguished  by  the  thinness  of  its  lips  and  of  the 
interior  cartilage  of  the  nose,  by  the  dilation  of  its  nostrils,  by  the 
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leanness  of  the  flesh  encircling  the  veins  of  the  head,  by  the  graceful 
manner  of  the  neck,  by  the  softness  of  the  coat,  the  mane,  and 
the  hairs  of  the  tail,  by  the  breadth  of  chest,  the  largeness  of  the 
joints,  and  by  the  leanness  of  the  extremities.  According,  however, 
to  tradition,  the  thoroughbred  is  still  better  known  by  its  moral 
characteristics  than  its  physical  peculiarities.  The  outward  signs  will 
indicate  the  race,  but  it  is  by  the  moral  qualities  that  full  confirma- 
tion is  given  of  the  extreme  care  displayed  in  coupling  the  sires  and 
dams,  and  of  the  pains  taken  to  prohibit  all  misalliances.  Thorough- 
bred horses  have  no  vice.  A horse  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
animals,  but  his  moral  qualities  must  correspond  with  his  physical, 
or  he  will  be  regarded  as  degenerate.  The  Arabs  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  that  if  a horse,  or  a mare,  have  given  indisputable  proof  of 
extraordinary  speed,  of  remarkable  endurance  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
of  rare  intelligence,  or  of  grateful  affection  for  the  hand  that  feeds 
them,  they  will  make  every  imaginable  sacrifice  to  get  their  progeny, 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  points  by  which  they  were  themselves 
distinguished  will  reappear  in  their  offspring. 

Dark  chestnut  is  the  favourite  colour  with  the  Arabs.  They  con- 
sider the  horse’s  coat  an  index  to  his  character.  Red  shaded  with 
black  is  invariably  associated,  and  truly,  with  speed.  A good  horse 
in  the  desert  ought  to  accomplish  for  five  or  six  days,  one  after  the 
other,  distances  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  leagues.  After  a couple  of 
days’  rest,  if  well  fed,  he  will  be  quite  fresh  enough  to  repeat  the 
feat.  With  a horse  that  on  arriving  at  a resting  place  shakes  him- 
self, paws  the  ground,  and  neighs  at  the  approach  of  the  barley, 
then  pushing  his  head  into  the  nosebag  begins  to  munch  eagerly 
three  or  four  mouthfuls  of  the  grain,  there  is  no  occasion  to  pull  up 
in  a journey.  The  distances  to  be  traversed  in  the  Sahara  are  not 
always  of  such  great  length,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  very  rare 
occurrence  to  hear  of  horses  doing  fifty  to  sixty  leagues  in  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  sum  up  the  perfection  of  a horse  in  the 
following  manner.  He  must  carry  a full  grown  man,  his  arms  and  a 
change  of  clothing,  food  for  both  his  rider  and  himself,  a flag,  even 
on  a windy  day,  and,  if  necessary,  dragging  a dead  body  behind  him, 
keep  up  at  a good  pace  the  whole  day  through  without  giving  a 
thought  to  food  or  water.  In  their  opinion  a horse  lives  from  twenty 
to  tv/enty-five  years,  and  a mare  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

A thoroughbred  horse  has  three  things  long,  three  things  short, 
three  things  broad,  and  three  things  clean.  The  three  things  long 
are  the  ears,  the  neck,  and  the  fore-legs.  The  three  things  short  are 
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the  dock,  the  hind-legs,  and  the  back.  The  three  things  broad  are 
the  forehead,  the  chest,  and  the  croup.  The  three  things  clean  are 
the  skin,  the  eyes,  and  the  hoof. 

He  ought  to  have  the  withers  high,  and  the  hanks  hollow  and 
without  any  superfluous  flesh. 

The  tail  should  be  well  furnished  at  the  root,  so  that  it  may  cover 
the  space  between  the  thighs. 

The  eye  of  a horse  should  be  turned  as  if  trying  to  look  at  its  nose, 
like  the  eye  of  a man  who  squints. 

The  ears  should  resemble  those  of  an  antelope  startled  in  the 
midst  of  her  herd. 

The  forelock,  abundant. 

The  nostrils,  wide. 

The  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  ought  to  be  entirely 
black.  If  they  are  partly  black  and  partly  white,  the  horse  is  of 
only  moderate  value. 

The  fetlock,  thick. 

The  fetlock  joints,  small. 

The  hoof,  round  and  hard. 

The  frogs,  hard  and  dry. 

If  by  protruding  his  head  and  neck  in  order  to  drink  from  a stream 
that  flows  level  with  the  ground,  a horse  can  remain  upright  on  all 
fours  without  bending  either  of  his  fore-legs,  be  assured  that  his  form 
is  perpect,  that  all  parts  of  his  body  harmonise  with  one  another,  and 
that  he  is  thoroughbred. 

Among  the  horses  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  those  of  the  Hamyan, 
the  Arbaa,  the  Oulad-Nail,  and  their  respective  branches,  are  the 
most  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  most  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  the  fleetest  gallopers,  and  the  most  able  to  keep  up  a good 
pace  for  several  days  together  without  stopping — very  different  in 
that  respect  from  the  horses  of  the  Tell. 

Grooming  is  unknown  in  the  Sahara.  The  horse  is  merely  wiped 
down  with  woollen  rags  and  covered  with  rugs  that  envelop  the 
croup  and  the  chest.  In  hot  weather  the  horses  are  washed  morning 
and  evening.  In  winter  the  covering  is  kept  on  during  both  day  and 
night ; and  in  summer  until  three  o’clock,  when  it  is  taken  off,  but  put 
on  again  at  eight  for  the  whole  night,  to  preserve  the  animal  from  cold 
and  dew,  which  the  Arabs  consider  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
the  skin  has  been  heated  throughout  the  day  by  a burning  sun.  The 
diet  of  the  horse  is  a matter  of  serious  attention.  Camel’s  and  ewe’s 
milk  forms  a portion  of  their  diet.  The  Arabs  never  give  their  horses 
that  mixture  of  bran,  barley  meal  and  water  which  we  call  a mash, 
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and  of  which  we  make,  without  doubt,  mistaken  use.  They  accuse 
this  compound  with  relaxing  the  tissues  and  weakening  the  system, 
while  favouring  the  growth  of  fat,  an  evil  which  the  Arabs  dread 
above  all  things. 

The  horse  is  to  be  valued  that  has  no  white  spots  except  a star  on 
the  forehead,  or  a simple  white  stripe  down  the  face.  The  latter 
must  descend  to  the  lips,  and  then  the  owner  will  never  be  in  want  of 
milk.  It  is  a fortunate  mark.  It  is  the  image  of  the  dawn.  If  the 
star  is  truncated  or  has  jagged  edges,  it  is  universally  disliked,  and  if 
the  animal  adds  to  that  a white  spot  in  front  of  the  saddle,  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  mount  it,  nor  would  any  judge  of  horse-flesh  deign 
to  possess  it.  Such  a horse  is  as  fatal  as  a subtile  poison.  If  a horse 
has  several  white  spots — three  is  the  preferable  number — one  of  the 
right  feet  should  be  exempt,  but  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  behind 
or  before.  It  is  a good  sign  to  have  stockings  on  both  the  off  fore- 
foot and  the  near  hindfoot.  It  is  called, 

The  hand  of  the  writer 
And  the  foot  of  the  horseman. 

The  master  of  such  a horse  cannot  fail  to  be  fortunate,  for  he 
mounts  and  dismounts  over  white.  The  Arabs,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, generally  mount  on  the  off  side  and  alight  on  the  near  side. 
Two  hind  stockings  are  a sign  of  good  fortune : 

The  horse  with  the  white  hind  feet, 

His  master  will  never  be  ruined. 

It  is  the  same  with  white  forefeet,  his  master’s  face  will  never  turn 
yellow.  Never  buy  a horse  with  a white  face  and  four  stockings,  for 
he  carries  his  winding-sheet  with  him. 

The  Arabs  are  charged  with  loving  their  horses  more  than  their 
own  children.  In  times  of  famine  and  distress  they  have  been 
known  to  give  them  food  in  preference  to  their  own  family.  This  is 
borne  out  not  only  by  historic  narratives  but  by  the  chaunts  of  the 
Arab  poets.  Let  us  quote  one  as  an  example.  It  is  addressed  by 
the  learned  Ben-Sassa  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  Beni-Aamer. 

Beni-Aamer,  why  do  I behold  your  horses 
Blemished  and  changed  by  misery  ? 

Such  a condition  cannot  be  right  for  them. 

Though  death  has  an  hour  that  no  man  can  put  back, 

Horses  are  your  safeguard  : 

Give  them  the  good  things  you  yourselves  like  best ; 

With  pure  barley  fill  their  nosebags, 

And  with  iron  furnish  their  hoofs. 
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Lore  horses,  and  take  care  of  them  j 
In  them  alone  lie  honour  and  beauty. 

In  taking  care  of  them,  you  take  care  of  yourselves, 

The  Arab  who  has  not  a good  horse  can  never  aim  at  renown. 

For  my  part,  on  this  earth,  I know  no  other  happiness. 

And  had  I hundreds  of  gold  soutthanis, 

I should  enjoy  them  only  by  sharing  them  with  him. 

I would  also  support  my  family  with  them. 

And  when  they  came  to  fail  me, 

I would  humble  my  pride 
Even  to  beg  alms  proudly  for  my  friend. 

All  the  treasures  of  Karoun,  without  a horse, 

Would  not  make  me  happy. 

Does  the  north  wind  begin  to  blow, 

Do  the  heavens  open  upon  the  earth. 

Secure  your  horses  from  the  cold  rain. 

Keep  them  warm,  they  deserve  these  attentions. 

For  sports,  for  war, 

Adorn  them  with  your  richest  saddles. 

With  bridles  embroidered  with  gold,  with  superb  garments. 

And  the  prophet  will  love  you. 

Sympathise,  too,  with,  the  mares  of  your  poor  dependants. 

When  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
They  have  not  sufficed  for  their  wants; 

Bestow  upon  them  a generous  hospitality. 

Share  with  them  your  ordinary  food  ; 

Associate  them  with  your  own  families. 

Many  sins  will  be  forgiven  you. 

The  sabres  are  drawn. 

The  warriors  are  in  their  ranks, 

The  horse  is  about  to  become  more  precious  than  a wife. 

The  fire  of  battle  is  kindled, 

I guide  him  into  the  midst  of  perils. 

He  protects  me  with  his  head,  and  his  croup, 

And  makes  my  enemies  to  flee. 

May  Allah  preserve  this  well-maned  horse. 

Whose  eyes  flash  fire ! 

Love  horses,  take  care  of  them  ; 

In  them  alone  lie  honour  and  beauty. 

In  the  Sahara  the  horse  is  the  noblest  creature  after  man.  The 
most  honourable  occupation  is  to  rear  him.  The  most  delight- 
ful pastime  is  to  mount  him.  The  best  of  all  actions  is  to  tend 
him  well. 
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the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1868  we  made  some 
observations  upon  Bathing,  descanting  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  bath,  the  mode  of  using  them,  and  their  value  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  view.  We  now  propose  to  supplement 
that  article  by  a few  observations  upon  Swimming,  a mode  of  using 
the  “ liquid  element”  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper  com- 
plement to  the  former,  since  it  carries  that  use  up  to  its  culminating 
point.  And,  at  a season  when  a large  portion  of  our  city  popula- 
tions are  courting  the  renovating  influences  of  the  sea-breezes,  it 
will  scarcely  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  for  a moment  to  an 
exercise  which  may  be  enjoyed  to  perfection  at  the  seaside,  and 
which  yields  to  none  in  enjoyability,  and  in  the  healthfulness  and 
vigour  to  be  derived  from  it. 

In  these  days,  when  athletic  sports  of  almost  all  kinds  are  in  the 
ascendant,  when  the  culture  of  the  body  is  looked  upon  as  of  equal 
importance  to  that  of  the  mind,  and  the  “ muscular  ” divides  the 
favour  of,  at  least,  the  cognoscenti  with  the  “ Ritualistic  ” form  of 
Christianity,  there  surely  needs  no  long  argument  based  upon 
mere  physiological  grounds  to  recommend  for  more  general  use  an 
exercise  which  possesses  the  double  advantage  of  developing  the 
forces  of  the  muscles,  whilst  it  contributes  largely  to  strengthen  those 
of  the  nervous  system,  and,  through  it,  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a large  majority  of  an  urban  population  now-a-days  is  such  as 
to  dwarf  and  diminish  the  muscular,  whilst  it  developes  and  excites 
the  nervous  element  of  the  body.  The  race  after  wealth,  which  keeps 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  ambitious  in  a turmoil  of  alternate 
hope  and  despair ; the  competition  for  the  means  of  living  which 
pervades  the  great  middle  class,  and  the  rage  for  excitement  and 
sensuous  pleasure  which  finds  employment  for  a large  part  of  those 
who  are  blessed,  or  cursed,  as  it  may  be,  with  abundant  means  and 
leisure,  all  these  tend  to  produce  an  irritable  and  unstable  condition 
of  the  nerve  element,  that  element  which  ought  to  regulate  and 
harmonize  all  the  operations  of  the  system,  from  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  food,  up  to  the  highest  operations  of  the  mind. 
These  are  the  classes,  our  overworked  artizans,  shopkeepers,  and 
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busy  men  of  commerce,  pent  up,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  in 
close  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  for  many  hours  a day,  whose  frames 
require  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  impact  of  fresh  air  and  cold 
water.  Their  lungs,  oppressed  with  the  dust  and  mustiness  of  close 
rooms,  crave  for  the  stimulus  of  the  country  breezes,  and  their  relaxed 
skins  for  the  friction  of  the  soft  but  exciting  touch  of  the  crystal  wave. 

The  healthfulness  of  swimming  in  cold  water  will  be  questioned  by 
none  who  are  strong  enough  to  use  it  with  safety.  The  unaccustomed 
impact  of  the  cold  element  upon  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
body  at  once  produces,  after  the  first  moments  of  immersion,  an 
excitement  of  the  circulation  which  tends  to  resist  the  effects  of  that 
momentary  depression  which  is  caused  by  the  determination  of  the 
blood  from  the  surface  towards  the  internal  organs.  This  depression, 
however,  passes  so  quickly  away  that  practised  swimmers  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  it ; and  even  the  novice,  if  he  leave  the  water  after  a few 
minutes’  immersion,  feels  a glow  of  warmth  rushing  through  his  veins, 
which  proves  the  powers  of  the  circulation  to  be  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  them. 

The  practised  swimmer,  who  remains  a much  longer  time  in  the 
water,  assists  this  reaction  by  the  exercise  he  takes  to  keep  himself 
going,  and  hence  swimming  proper  is  far  more  healthful  than  merely 
disporting  in  the  water  by  floating,  and  other  ornamental  manoeuvres. 
By  this  exercise,  calling  into  action,  as  it  does,  muscles  which  are 
seldom  employed  at  other  times,  the  body  is  peculiarly  refreshed  and 
invigorated.  By  its  frequent  use  the  muscles  acquire  firmness  and 
tone,  the  result  of  all  exercise  in  a moderately  cold  element ; whilst 
the  reaction  upon  the  nervous  system  is  of  the  most  healthy  and 
bracing  nature.  Increased  powers  of  attention,  steadiness  pf  the 
thoughts,  an  inclination  to  sleep,  with  diminished  irritability  of 
temper,  all  attest  the  beneficial  influence  which  this  exercise  has 
taken  upon  the  whole  nervous  system.  Then,  as  to  its  pleasures,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  briefly  describe  them — in  the  eloquent  words  of 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  whose  pamphlet  upon  the  swimming  baths  of  London 
we  shall  notice  presently, — as  peculiarly  its  own.,  and  quite  equal  in 
degree  to  those  to  be  derived  from  any  other  outdoor  amuse- 
ment :~— 

“To  feel  oneself  completely  at  home  in  a new  element,  to  lose  the  sense  of 
ponderosity,  to  be  able  to  move  one’s  limbs  in  any  direction  through  an  unresisting 
medium,  is  to  enjoy  for  the  moment  the  pleasures  of  existence  of  a different  order 
of  animals.  To  feel  not  the  weight  of  the  flesh  which  we  often  find  ‘ too,  too  solid  ’ 
on  terra  firma,  to  dart  hither  or  thither  at  will,  roll  over  on  side  or  back,  or  dive 
into  the  depths  beneath  us,  is  little  short  of  ecstacy  ; we  are  no  longer  a terrestrial 
animal ; we  have  entered  a new  phase  of  existence,  we  are  a fish,  our  limbs  are 
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fins,  and  the  water  is  our  element.  He  who  passes  through  life  without  learning 
to  swim  misses  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  life  affords,  and  deserves  to  be  drowneil 
in  a six-foot  pond.” 

Then,  in  a philanthropic  point  of  view,  \vho  would  not  learn  to 
swim  if  he  could  only  realize  what  it  is  to  see  a friend,  perhaps  a 
child,  perish  because  he  cannot  swim  to  save  him, — can  anything  be 
more  painful  ? Or  to  be  drowned  oneself  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
mere  pleasure  boat  within  a few  yards  of  the  shore,  or  the  river’s 
bank, — can  anything  be  more  pitiful  ? Then  think  of  the  number  of 
lives  that  have  been  lost  by  inability  to  swim,  of  the  numbers  that 
have  been  saved  by  the  possession  of  this  simple  faculty  ! He  who 
cannot  swim  is  as  far  from  being  perfectly  educated  as  he  who 
cannot  walk. 

And  yet  what  is  the  proportion  of  our  m.ale  adults  who  are  able  to 
swim,  able  to  save  the  lives  of  themselves  or  of  others,  able  to 
enjoy  this  pure,  innocent,  and  health-giving  pleasure  ? Is  it  one 
half,  or  one  quarter?  Nay,  is  it  one  in  a hundred  ? Even  of  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  amongst  all  the  perils  of  the  deep — our  sailors 
and  seafaring  people — how  many  are  able  to  save  themselves  or 
others  in  case  of  the  capsize  of  a boat,  or  of  being  washed  overboard 
by  the  waves?  We  shall  be  within  bounds  if  we  say  that  not  one 
half  of  such  persons  have  learned,  in  anything  like  perfection,  the 
simple  art  of  securing  their  own  lives  in  the  event  of  the  commonest 
and  most  every-day  peril  with  which  such  a mode  of  life  is  fraught. 
In  fact,  of  those  who  “go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  a large 
proportion  daily  tempt  Providence  by  risking  their  lives,  in  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control,  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  of  learning  an  easy  art,  and  one  which,  once  learned, 
can  never  be  forgotten,  inasmuch  as  the  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  its 
exercise  is  sure  to  lead  to  its  frequent  practice.  Again,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  recklessness  so  constantly  exhibited  by  landsmen 
venturing  on  the  water  in  dangerous  craft  without  any  provision 
against  the  accident  of  an  upset.  Three  tailors,  or  spinners,  or 
other  Lancashire  operatives,  out  for  a holiday,  take  a boat  at  Chester 
so  leaky  that  they  perceive  the  water  rapidly  rising  in  it  * whilst,  so 
great  is  their  ignorance,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  when 
the  boat  fills  with  water  it  must  go  to  the  bottom.  They  are 
drowned,  of  course,  and  some  one  else,  friends  or  the  public,  have 
to  pay  the  penalty,  in  keeping  their  widows  and  children.  A party 
of  gentlemen  in  the  hunting  field  get  into  a ferry-boat  with  restive 
and  high-mettled  horses,  whose  plunging  capsizes  the  boat,  by 
which  several  valuable  lives  are  lost,  and  all  England  is  called  upon 
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to  lament  the  sad  catastrophe.  If  these  persons  had  taken  the 
trouble  in  youth  to  learn  the  simple  art  of  swimming,  how  many  tears 
would  have  been  spared  ! 

Although  provision  is  now  made  in  the  regular  training-ships  for 
teaching  swimming  to  the  men  and  boys  about  to  enter  the  Royal 
Navy,  both  in  that  and  in  the  merchant  service,  we  believe  the 
art  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Even  the  very  fishermen  on  our 
coasts  are,  many  of  them,  unable  to  swim.  How  many  lives  amongst 
all  these  classes  are  annually  sacrificed  from  the  mere  inability  to 
perform  an  easy  exercise  would  be  well  worth  knowing.  In  France, 
they  manage  these  things  better.  There,  learning  to  swim  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  every  sailor,  and  we  believe  that 
the  troops  are  also  taught  an  art  which,  in  some  situations,  may  be 
equally  valuable  to  them.  Certainly,  it  is  an  astonishing  phenomenon 
that  we  should  send  thousands  of  men  and  boys  to  sea,  careless 
whether  they  have  learned  to  protect  themselyes  from  the  merest 
casualty  incident  to  their  calling.  The  Government  steps  in  between 
employers  and  employed  to  protect  the  lives,  and  limbs  of  factory 
operatives  ; it  provides  that  work-people  shall  not  be  poisoned  by  the 
emanations  from  their  own  bodies  in  workshops  and  mines,  nor  done 
to  death  by  too  long  hours  of  work.  Surely,  without  going  so  far 
as  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  seeing  that  its  subjects  shall 
habitually  use  all  the  means  which  conduce  to  health  and  longevity, 
it  might,  without  risk  of  being  charged  with  over-paternalism,  take 
care  that  all  those  who  enter  for  a seafaring  life,^  whether  in  the 
royal  or  in  the  merchant  marine,  whose  widows  and  orphans,  in  case 
of  their  loss  by  drowning,  must  be  supported  by  the  alms  of  the 
nation,  have  learned  the  simple  and  easy  art  of  swimming. 

But  is  it  simple  and  easy  ? If  so,  how  account  for  that  neglect 
of  it  which  we  have  so  greatly  to  deplore  ? That  it  is  simple  and 
easy,  will  appear  from  the  following  description,  which  we  find  in 
Mr.  Marshalbs  excellent  work  on  the  “ Physiology  of  Man  and 
Animals,”  and  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  for  the 
benefit  of  our  youthful  readers  : — 

“ In  the  act  of  swimming  the  body  lies  with  the  abdomen  downwards,  in,  but 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  quite  horizontally,  the  head  being  inclined 
somewhat  upwards  and  thrown  back,  so  as  to  sink  as  much  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  cranium  as  possible,  and  to  throw  the  face  above,  with  the  breathing 
apertures,  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  upw’ards  and  forwards  out  of  the  water.  A 
progressive  motion  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  hands  together  in  front  of  the 
sternon  or  breast  bone,  darting  them  forward  in  the  middle  line,  and  then 
sweeping  them  outwards  with  the  fingers  in  contact,  the  palms  everted  and  turned 
slightly  downwards,  through  a part  of  a circle ; and,  lastly,  bringing  them  quickly 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  Q Q 
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inwards  to  the  front  of  the  stemon  again.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  arms  are 
being  extended  forwards,  the  legs  are  drawn  under  the  body,  close  together,  with 
the  feet  extended,  and  then  are  thrust  powerfully  backwards  and  outwards  with 
the  feet  flat,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  arms  describe  the  part  of  a circle 
backwards.  This  combined  propulsive  action  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs 
moves  the  body  forwards,  and  slightly  elevates  the  head  at  each  stroke.  This  is 
the  moment  inspiration  and  expiration  should  be  accomplished.  Swimming  may 
also  be  performed  on  the  back  with  all  four  limbs,  or  on  the  side,  using  only  one 
arm,  but  both  of  the  legs.”  Vol.  I.,  p.  227. 

Surely  all  this  is  simple  enough. 

It  is  nervousness  and  timidity  which  are  the  chief  deterrers  of 
youth  from  learning  to  swim.  But  these  may  easily  be  got  over.  Let 
such  persons,  and  all  that  are  delicate  in  health,  together  with 
females,  learn  their  swimming  in  tepid  water,  or  in  water  not  lower 
than  70°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  bath  should  be  shallow  at  one  end, 
like  most  of  the  covered  swimming  baths  of  the  metropolis,  passing 
from  3 feet  6 inches  to  5 feet  in  depth.  No  one  need  have  any  fear  in 
a bath  of  this  kind.  If  he  goes  to  the  bottom  he  will  immediately 
rise  again,  and  he  has  only  to  keep  his  arms  below  water,  and  his 
head  well  thrown  back,  to  be  secure  of  floating.  It  is  the  throwing 
up  the  arms  in  despair  or  fright  which  sinks  the  body  to  the  bottom. 
Cramps  may  be  guarded  against  by  taking  care  to  enter  the  water 
when  the  body  is  in  a glow  from  exercise,  and  when  the  stomach  is 
nearly  or  quite  empty  of  food.  Dr.  Dudgeon,  very  properly  as  we 
believe,  insists  that  it  is  seldom  cramp  in  the  limbs  which  sinks  the 
swimmer.  “ Those  who  are  drowned  in  this  manner,”  he  believes, 
“ are  seldom  good  swimmers  ; or  if  they  are,  it  is  seldom  cramp  that 
sends  them  to  the  bottom.”  The  Lancet  suggests,  that  a sort  of 
spasm  seizes  the  respiratory  muscles,  whereby  the  air  is  suddenly 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  and  the  specific  levity  of  the  body  being 
lost,  the  swimmer  sinks  like  a stone  ....  We  are  inclined  to  tJunk 
with  Dr.  Dudgeon,  “ that  the  so-called  cramp  may  be  a spasm  of  the 
heart  and  respiratory  organs,  produced  in  this  way.  The  swimmer 
(if  not  a novice  and  nervous)  may  be  accustomed  to  swimming,  but 
he  may  never  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  indispensable  first  step 
in  swimming,  that  of  committing  the  support  of  his  body  enth'cly  to 
the  water.  He  exhausts  himself  in  efforts  to  elevate  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  water.  As  he  gets  into  deep  water,  these  efforts, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  nervousness,  are  increased ; the  cold  of 
the  water  sends  the  blood  in  upon  the  heart,  he  feels  choking,  fear 
gains  the  mastery  of  his  mind,  he  throws  up  his  artns  with  a loud  cry, 
and  goes  to  the  bottom  at  once.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen 
if  the  swimmer  has  been  accustomed  to  swim  only  in  the  tepid 
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waters  of  the  London  swimming  baths.  The  cause  of  the  fatal 
seizure  is  believed  to  be  a compound  of  nervous  exhaustion,  anxiety, 
and  cold.” 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  provision  has  been  made  by  private 
enterprise  or  by  the  guardians  of  public  hygiene,  to  supply  so 
necessar}’-  a want  as  this  simple  art  of  swimming. 

London  is  now  absolutely  without  a real  open-air  swimming 
bath.”  So  says  Dr.  Dudgeon,  in  the  useful  pamphlet  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  The  doctor  has,  with  great  pains  and  assiduity, 
visited  all  the  public  swimming  baths  now  existing  in  London,  and 
given  a very  impartial  and  useful  description  of  their  condition  and 
capabilities  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  glad  to  know  where 
they  may  get  a dip  in  clean  and  wholesome  water.  After  lamenting 
the  destruction  of  the  old  “ Peerless  Pool  ” in  the  City  Road,  which 
was  the  only  open-air  swimming  bath  London  ever  possessed, 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  available  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ; he  proceeds  to  enumerate  those  that  are  under  cover 
under  the  two  sections  of  cold  and  tepid  swimming  baths. 

Under  the  head  of  cold  swimming  baths,  he  mentions  four,  viz. — 
the  Old  Roman  Bath,  in  Strand  Lane,  Strand ; the  Old  Royal  Bath, 
Bath  Street,  Newgate  Street ; the  Cold  Bath,  Coldbath  Square, 
Clerkenweli ; and  the  Camden  Swimming  Bath  in  Hampshire  Grove. 
“ These  are  all  the  cold  plunge  baths  London  possesses.”  Three 
of  them,  the  three  first,  are  too  small  for  swimming  in  with  comfort, 
and  the  last  is  reported  to  be,  though  sufficiently  long,  narrow  and 
of  mean  appearance.  The  Old  Roman  Bath,  said  to  be  2,000  years 
old,  is  only  about  9 feet  long,  by  5 in  width,  scarcely  large  enough 
to  wash  a poodle  in.  The  others  are  from  7 to  20  yards  in  length, 
by  from  3 to  7 in  width.  They  are  all  under  cover,  and  have  a dark 
and  dismal  look  which  deters  any  but  the  determined  devotee  of  this 
exercise  from  entering  them.  Those  baths  are  next  described  in 
which  the  water  is  purposely  rendered  tepid.  Upon  these  Dr. 
Dudgeon  has  the  following  observations If  the  water  be  but 
moderately  heated,  say  not  above  70°,  and  frequently  renewed,  and  if 
the  ventilation  of  the  bath  be  good,  swimming  in  it  would  be 
refreshing  and  salubrious,  and,  if  not  possessing  all  the  charm  or 
all  the  hygienic  power  of  open-air  bathing,  it  may  still  be  a health- 
giving exercise,  not  altogether  despicable.  But  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  water  be  too  warm,  say  about  80°,  seldom  renewed,  and  the 
ventilation  bad,  in  all,  or  either  of  these  conditions,  swimming,  in 
place  of  being  a healthy  exercise,  becomes  just  the  reverse.  On 
coming  out  of  such  a bath  we  feel  no  refreshment,  but  on  the 
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contrary,  we  feel  limp  and  exhausted  from  the  heat  of  the  sodden 
water,  which  has  lost  all  its  vivifying  air,  and  from  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  the  bathing  room,  tainted  with  the  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  the  bathers.” 

But  how  stands  the  fact  ? Giving  all  credit  to  the  various  parochial 
authorities,  by  whom,  for  the  most  part,  these  baths  have  been  erected, 
for  providing  the  only  swimming  schools  which  exist  in  London 
accessible  to  the  industrial  classes,  nearly  all  of  them  labour  under 
serious  defects  which  render  them  far  less  conducive  to  health  and 
enjoyment  than,  with  better  management,  they  might  easily  become. 
In  order  to  derive  the  full  health-giving  advantages  from  swimming, 
it  must  be  performed  in  cool  and  deop  water,  with  plenty  of  room, 
and  surrounded  with  the  wholesome  accessories  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  Now  the  London  swimming  baths  satisfy  none  of  these 
requirements,  “ They  are,  with  one  exception  (for  we  cannot  count 
the  three  ancient  plunge  baths  above-mentioned  amongst  swimming 
baths,  from  their  puny  dimensions),  all  tepid,  and  this  temperature 
varies  in  every  bath,  and  in  the  same  bath  at  different  times.  It 
may  mean  any  temperature,  from  65°  to  80°,  or  upwards.”  They 
are,  moreover,  all  too  shallow,  prohibiting  diving,  and  the  salutary 
pressure  of  a deep  column  of  cold  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  too  small.  They  are 
defective  in  the  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  admitting  fresh  air 
and  light,  and  some  of  them  have  a stuffy,  foetid  smell,  redolent  of 
the  cleansings  of  many  bodies  of  the  great  unwashed.  Moreover, 
the  water  is  not  changed  with  sufficient  frequency  to  counteract 
these  disagreeable  accompaniments,  and  the  mode  of  warming  it  is 
not  always  so  cleanly  as  it  should  be.  An  attendant  at  one  of  these 
places  naively  informed  the  doctor  that  when  it  was  necessary  to 
heat  the  swimming  bath  rapidly  this  was  done  by  letting  into  it  the 
water  which  had  been  already  used  in  the  tvarm  baths. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  guilty  of  injustice  in  thus  pointing  out 
how  far  short  these  baths  come  of  providing  the  real  requirements 
for  the  healthful  and  enjoyable  exercise  of  swimming.  Dr.  Dudgeon, 
who  has  visited  and  bathed  in  them  all,  states  his  opinion  that  “As 
a rule,  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  parochial  authorities  by 
whom  they  have  been  mostly  erected.  And,  if  not  equal  in  hygienic 
influence  to  open-air  swimming  baths,  they  are,  at  all  events, 
excellent  swimming  schools ; and,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  their  price  is  extremely  moderate,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Londoners  themselves  if  they  do  not  learn  to  swim. 
The  art,  acquired  even  in  a tepid  bath,  will  be  serviceable  under 
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I all  other  circumstances ; and  although  one  accustomed  only  to  these 
artificially  warmed  and  shallow  pools  may  at  first  feel  not  altogether  at 
his  ease  in  cold  deep  water,  yet  the  power  of  swimming  will  not 
forsake  him  under  these  novel  conditions,  and  familiarity  will  soon 
enable  him  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a swim  in  river,  lake,  or  sea,  and 
lead  him  to  despise  the  languid  joys  of  a tepid  tank.” 

There  are  at  present  eighteen  of  these  useful  but  indifferent 
swimming  establishments  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  environs. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Dudgeon’s  pamphlet  for  an  enume- 
ration of  them  and  an  estimate  of  their  respective  capabilities; 
passing  on  to  consider  what  provisions  are  made  in  this  metropolis, 
and  throughout  the  large  towns  of  the  Empire,  for  enabling  the 
“masses”  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  swimming  in  the  only  perfect 
baths  accessible  to  them,  viz.,  the  artificial  lakes  which  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  the  rivers  which  flow 
through  or  by  so  many  of  our  larger  towns. 

And  here  let  us  say  a word  or  two  upon  the  almost  prohibitory 
restrictions  which  our  municipal  authorities,  backed  up  by  an 
affectation  of  very  questionable  “propriety”  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  have  hitherto  laid  upon  the  practice  of  bathing  and  swimming 
in  public  waters ; that  is,  in  the  only  waters  accessible  to  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  our  town  populations.  It  appears  that  the  love  ol 
cold  water,  upon  which  we,  as  a nation,  have  lately  prided  ourselves, 
comparing,  with  no  little  self  complaisance,  our  morning  “ tub  ” with 
the  half-pint  basin  of  tepid  water  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  allow  to 
continentals  in  general,  and  Frenchmen  in  particular,  to  perform  their 
ablutions  in,  has  not  descended  very  far  down  the  social  scale.  If  it 
began  at  the  top,  it  has  yet  only  reached  down  to  the  more  educated 
and  refined  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  There  are  still  old  fogies, 
in  high  places  too,  who  call  all  this  fuss  about  bathing  and  swimming 
rubbish.  If  a man  can  ride  across  country  creditably,  or  kill  his 
“ right  and  left”  cleanly,  it  matters  little,  in  their  estimation,  whether  he 
I has  a clean  or  a dirty  skin  under  his  checked  shirt.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  a general  officer  of  the  old  school  made  this  answer  to  the 
complaint  of  a youngster  that  the  narrowness  of  his  quarters  did  not 
admit  of  his  taking  his  “ tub  ” properly,  “ Look  at  me,  sir,  I have  not 
been  in  a bath  this  thirty  years.” 

Whilst  we  would  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to 
advocate  any  relaxation  of  police  regulations  which  are  intended  to 
secure  modest  persons  of  both  sexes  against  injury  to  their  proper 
feelings  from  careless  or  indecent  exposure  of  the  person  on  the 
part  of  bathers  and  swimmers,  we  do  say  that  a good  deal  of  false 
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modesty,  and  of  mock  delicacy,  has  been  fostered,  whereby  the 
claims  of  bathers  and  swimmers  to  a fair  share  of  our  public 
waters  have  been  ignored,  and  their  just  privileges  usurped  for  the 
idle  promenades  of  not  over-scrupulous  or  cleanly  nursery  maids  and 
shop  girls.  If  it  be  tme  that  “ beauty  unadorn’d  is  adorn’d  the 
most  ” in  respect  of  the  softer  sex,  the  adage  does  not  hold  equally 
good  as  regards  the  rougher  sex,  and  the  naked  savages,  who  have 
not  all  the  figure  of  an  Antinous,  whose  presence  is  supposed  to 
render  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  Serpentine  unfrequentable  at  certain 
hours,  certainly  do  not  add  to  the  channs  of  the  sylvan  scene  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Nevertheless,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Dudgeon  that  the  said  savages  would  be  rendered  harmless  in  an 
sesthetical  point  of  view  if  care  were  taken  that  they  should  never  be 
seen  except  whilst  their  bodies  are  almost  entirely  submerged,  as 
they  are  in  the  act  of  swimming.  Seriously  speaking,  we  maintain 
that  no  modest  person  would  object  to  the  swimmers  being  allowed 
to  proceed  out  into  the  open  lake  provided  they  started  from,  and 
returned  to,  a properly  constructed  swimming  bath.  Wliy  should  we 
bestow  so  much  labour  and  money  to  provide  beautiful  promenades, 
bedecked  with  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
our  nursery  maids  and  their  youthful  charges,  whilst  we  almost  ignore 
the  wants,  equally  imperative,  of  the  same  young  people,  when  they 
grow  a little  older  ? Bathing,  and  swimming  also,  are  as  important  a 
part  of  the  hygienic  management  of  the  person  as  walking,  and 
those  maids  themselves  are  not  universally  so  cleanly  in  their 
persons  but  that  they  would  be  as  well  employed  in  taking  a re- 
freshing and  purifying  bath,  along  with  the  children  they  have  in 
tow,  as  in  chatting  with  Policeman  X,  chat  he  never  so  enticingly. 
The  fact  is,  that  until  the  uses  of  cold  water  in  all  their  varieties  shall 
have  made  themselves  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  average  vestry 
or  town  councillor  mind,  bathing  and  swimming  will  still  be  pushed 
aside,  or  driven  into  dangerous  corners,  and  treated  generally  as 
unnecessary  and  somewhat  indelicate  operations. 

To  put  it  even  in  the  vulgar  light  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has 
bestowed  a little  attention  upon  the  subject,  and  formed  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  money  loss  to  the  community  from  the  hundreds  of 
lives  annually  lost  by  preventible  drowning,  that  to  popularise  the  use 
of  open-air  bathing  and  the  art  of  swimming  would  prove  a great  saving 
to  the  community  at  large ; and,  if  this  be  so,  why  should  not  the 
authorities  enclose  spaces  in  all  the  park  lakes  of  the  metropolis,  and 
erect  swimming  baths  within  them  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  no 
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! other  means  of  getting  a dip  in  clean  cold  water?  Putting  economics 
aside,  surely  the  devotees  of  this  useful  exercise — a rapidly-increasing 
proportion  of  the  people,  let  us  hope — have  a right  to  demand  that 
their  wants  in  this  respect  should  be  attended  to  equally  with  those 
of  the  idle  promenaders  who  frequent  the  parks  of  the  metropolis. 
Then  the  municipal  authorities  of  our  country  towns,  where  there 
are  rivers  or  lake-like  ponds,  have  a still  easier  part  to  play.  In  many 
cases,  no  expensive  erection  is  needed  at  all.  A fixed  and  covered 
I stand,  on  the  banks  of  a river  or  large  pond,  for  the  entrance  and  exit 
I of  bathers  from  the  water,  unseen  by  those  without,  with  proper  security 
I for  their  clothes,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Should  anyone  outrage  the 
I demands  of  modesty,  he  might  easily  be  dealt  with  in  such  a way  as  to 

! deter  others  from  following  his  example.  As  the  case  is  now,  the  poor 

I swimmer  is  obliged  to  take  his  exercise  at  some  unseasonable  hour  of 
I the  early  morning  or  late  evening,  when  the  air  and  the  water  are 

I often  so  cold  as  to  deprive  the  pastime  of  all  its  health-giving 

i charms,  if  it  do  not  render  it  actually  dangerous.  Only  provide 

I means  for  the  swimmer  to  make  his  exit  from  the  enceinte  of  the 

! machine  whilst  in  the  water ^ returning  to  it  in  like  manner,  and  there 
i can  be  no  difficulty,  on  the  score  of  propriety,  in  allowing  the  use  of 
! these  swimming  baths  during  all  convenient  hours  of  the  day.  The 
j person  appointed  to  teach  novices  to  swim  at  a small  charge  might 

I be  the  person  to  look  after  the  morals  of  the  bathers  and  of  their 

I spectators ; for  we  hold  that  a policeman  would  be  quite  as  much  in 

order  in  taking  in  tow  a female  spectator  with  too  prurient  eyes,  as 
the  not  greater  offender  who  forms  the  attraction. 

Let  us  here  put  in  a word  for  the  ladies ; meaning,  by  the 
term,  modest  women  of  all  classes.  There  is  quite  as  much  necessity 
for  their  learning  to  swim  as  there  is  for  men.  Exposed  as  they 
are  in  boating,  skating,  or  simply  in  bathing,  to  an  almost  equal 
risk  of  drowning,  they  ought  equally  to  be  able  to  save  their  own 
lives  without  depending  upon  the  uncertain  and  often  fallacious  aid 
of  their  male  companions.  Dr.  Dudgeon  suggests  that,  in  the 
improved  arrangements  which  he  so  opportunely  advocates  for  the 
accommodation  of  swimmers  in  the  public  parks,  one  or  two  stations 
should  be  given  up  to  ladies.  The  lake  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  being 
a shallow  one,  would  answer  admirably  for  one  ; and,  perhaps,  the 
St  James’s  Park  lake  for  another.  To  conclude,  we  cordially  echo 
the  words  of  Dr.  Dudgeon’s  pamphlet,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  all  lovers  of  the  limpid  element  : “ That  London  is  to  set 
the  example,  and  that  our  provincial  towns  will  quickly  follow  the 
lead  of  making  open-air  swimming  and  bathing  general  throughout 
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the  land,  so  that  we  may  cease  to  deserve  the  reproach,  that  though  we 
live  in  a sea-surrounded,  and  lake  and  river-abounding  country,  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  can  swim  well  than  is  to 
be  found  in  many  continental  countries  which  have  none  of  our 
aquatic  advantages.” 

Since  the  above  was  wwitten  we  find  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has  post- 
poned for  another  year  taking  any  decisive  steps  with  respect  to  a 
proper  swimming  bath  in  the  Serpentine.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
hear  that  some  private  speculators  propose  to  moor  a swimming  bath 
in  the  Thames  opposite  to  Battersea  Park.  We  may  hope  that,  as 
the  purifying  of  our  noble  river  proceeds,  rivals  of  the  machines  to 
be  seen  in  abundance  on  continental  rivers  may  rise  in  numbers  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pride  of  London. 

William  Strange,  M.D. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MARK  LEMON. 


No.  IV.— “ HOMEWARD  BOUND.” 

FTER  Greenock,  a Saturday  morning  performance  in 
Edinburgh  was  to  close  our  visit  to  Scotland.  If 
shaping  our  course  homeward  had  not  conjured  up 
pleasant  glimpses  of  our  respective  counties,  Sussex  and 
Worcestershire,  I suspect  we  should  both  have  regretted  leaving  the 
land  o’  cakes.  As  for  the  boySj  Bardolph  and  Shallow,  the  Prince 
and  Poins,  they  thought  about  the  parting  with  real  sorrow.  Let  me 
except  Poins.  He  had  a wife.  How  soon  Bardolph  and  Shallow 
might  have  followed  suit  in  this  respect,  is  a matter  of  speculation. 
Bardolph  had  made  desperate  love  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
Glasgow,  but  she  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  “ make 
up  ” in  the  entertainment,  “when  the  parting  days  came.”  “ I never 
saw  such  a dreadful  man  in  all  my  days  as  ye  were,”  said  the  pretty 
girl  when  Bardolph  presented  himself  after  the  play.  “ Why  did  ye 
not  tak’  the  part  o’  the  Prince  ? ” This  gave  Bardolph  a twinge  of 
jealousy  which  threatened  the  peace  of  His  Royal  Highness.  “I 
would  hae  liked  ye  better  if  ye  had  played  the  Prince.  Whatever  did 
ye  do  to  your  nose?”  Bardolph’s  nose  was  an  incessant  trouble. 
Nobody  saw  the  actor  for  his  nose.  If  the  part  were  criticised,  the 
writer  forgot  everything  but  the  nose.  On  the  stage  and  off  the  stage, 
Bardolph’s  nose  was  girded  at  with  a savage  delight.  The  hardest 
cut  of  all  was  the  pretty  Scotch  lassie’s  objection.  I believe  Bardolph 
would  have  proposed  for  the  young  lady’s  hand,  but  for  this  shadow 
which  fell  upon  their  intercourse — this  terrible  shadow  of  “the  burning 
lamp.” 

An  incident  of  thrift  closed  my  financial  intercourse  with  Greenock. 
At  an  establishment  that  shall  be  nameless,  presided  over  by  a Scotch 
lady  who  shall  not  be  mentioned,  occurred  the  following  conversation. 
Let  me  preface  the  dialogue  by  saying  that  the  lady  had  in  the  course 
of  business  received  a large  sum  from  the  Falstaff  party. 

Amateur  Impresario. — I want  to  send  fifty  pounds  to  London,  it  is 
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after  bank  hours.  Here  are  fifty  one-pound  notes ; will  you  give  me 
your  cheque  fof  them? 

E7iterprismg  Fmancier  m Petticoats. — Ye  dinna  ken  one-pound 
notes  in  Angland  ? 

A.  L — No,  we  have  no  paper  money  less  than  five  pounds. 

E.  F.  P. — And  ye’ll  be  wanting  them  changed  do  I onderstand  ? 

A.  I. — I can  send  your  cheque  to  London  by  post,  for  which  I 
give  you  fifty  pounds  : you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  for  a 
few  days. 

E.  F.  P. — (Counting  the  notes.)  Will  ye  tak’  a cheer?  (unlocking 
her  desk). 

A.  /. — One-pound  notes  make  a man  feel  richer  than  he  is. 

E.  E.  P. — That’s  jest  the  only  fault  ye  can  find  wi’  em  : I have 
felt  it  mysel’  (filling  up  the  cheque). 

A.  I. — I shall  just  catch  the  post,  I think. 

E.  F.  P. — Yes  ye’ll  hae  plenty  o’  time  for  the  post.  It  was  fifty 
pound  I think  ye  said  ? (hesitating). 

A.  /.—Yes. 

E.  F.  P. — (Fidgetting  with  her  pen.)  Hae  ye  got  a penny? 

A.  I. — I think  I have,  yes. 

E.  F.  P. — (Hesitating  no  longer.)  That’ll  mak’ it  reight.  It’s  better 
ye  paid  me  for  the  stomp ; it  would  look  queer  to  fill  the  cheque  up 
for  forty-nine  pound  nineteen  and  elevenpence. 

Falstaff  was  amused  at  this  incident,  and  advised  that  we  laid  it  to 
heart  for  future  guidance.  “Thrift  is  the  talisman  of  fortune,  but  we 
will  e’en  draw  the  line  at  the  penny  stamp,”  he  said,  “there  is  another 
matter,  however,  which  is  troubling  me.  Here  is  a telegram  asking 
me  to  fix  the  dates  for  Birmingham,  or  rather  to  accept  the  dates 
mentioned  for  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  I will  not  go  to 
either  place.” 

“Not  go,”  I. said.  “Why?” 

“ I said  at  the  outset  that  these  towns  and  Ireland  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  tour.” 

“Well,  it  rests  with  you  of  course,  but  I think  you  are  wrong. 
You  can  have  no  feeling  against  the  people.” 

“ Certainly  not.  I have  no  feeling  against  them ; on  the  con- 
trary. But  I will  not  go,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  I said,  “you  are  making  a great  mistake.  Sleep  on 
it.” 

The  next  morning  he  fixed  the  dates  for  Birmingham  and  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  we  left  Greenock  for  Glasgow.  A few 
people  came  out  to  see  P’alstaff  off,  and  we  received  the  usual  amount 
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i of  kindness  from  the  railway  officials.  Mr.  Johnston  told  us  a good 
I story  en  route.  There  is  a handsome  public  building  close  to  the 
! railway  station  at  Paisley.  It  is  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Gaol. 
Before  it  was  built  the  two  towns  fought  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
the  gaol.  A Paisley  and  Greenock  man  are  travelling  by  train.  They 
stop  at  Paisley.  A stranger  asks  what  that  fine  building  is.  The 
Greenock  man  replies,  “ It’s  jest  the  Paisley  College  ye  ken.”  The 
Paisley  man  rejoins,  “Yes,  but  we  get  all  our  students  from 
j Greenock.” 

I Arrived  at  Glasgow  we  are  received  by  the  directors  of  the  Athenaeum, 

I who  proceed  to  show  us  their  famous  city,  commencing  appropriately 
I for  luncheon,  by  a visit  to  Laing’s,  the  best  and  most  complete 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  thirty  different 
sandwiches,  ham,  beef,  spiced  egg,  lobster,  crab,  anchovy,  salmon, 

I potted  meats,  and  various  other  kinds  that  might  puzzle  Fin-bec  him- 
I self.  Collops,  cockaleekie,  and  other  hot  dishes  are  here  also,  and 
I’  drinks  of  every  kind.  You  help  yourself  as  fancy  or  appetite  dictates  ; 

I you  draw  your  own  wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  pour  out  your  own  tea  and 
I coffee.  No  one  interferes  with  you.  When  you  have  finished  you 
I go  to  the  counter  and  rehearse  your  luncheon,  and  pay  according  to 
i your  own  record.  The  proprietor  has  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
I suffered  through  the  defective  memory  or  morality  of  any  of  his 

! customers.  The  disgrace  of  a Glasgow  merchant,  who  was  found 

I defrauding  the  treasury,  is  a tradition  of  the  establishment.  He  was 
I a rich  man.  During  many  days  he  paid  threepence  for  his  luncheon. 

; One  morning  an  attendant  noticed  that  he  consumed  considerably 
I more  sandwiches  and  collops  than  would  be  covered  by  his  modest 

, threepence.  He  was  watched.  For  a whole  week  he  was  allowed  to 

I go  on,  paying  threepence,  or  occasionally  sixpence,  for  luncheons 
! amounting  to  five  times  those  sums.  At  the  end  of  this  time  his 
j conduct  was  publicly  exposed  by  the  proprietor  before  a crowd  of 
I customers.  The  merchant  paid  a large  sum  of  money  to  the  funds 
t of  a local  institution.  Being  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  commercial 
community,  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  Glasgow. 

From  Laing’s  we  went  over  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Company’s  ware- 
house, which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  wandered 
through  labyrinths  of  shawls,  long  cloths,  linens  ; we  went  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  through  tunnels  beneath  streets,  now  amidst  cata- 
combs of  cloth,  now  through  rooms  gay  with  the  picturesque  plaids  of 
Scotland.  Falstaff,  “ a good  portly  man,  i’  faith,  and  a corpulent,” 
struggled  through  this  grand  commercial  tour  with  a zeal  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  Tired?  No,  he  was  not  tired,  he  said.  He 
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complimented  the  foremen  of  rooms,  talked  about  warp  and  weft, 
and  freights,  and  was  as  merry  as  man  could  be.  From  Arthur’s 
famous  establishment  to  the  ship-building  yard  of  Messrs.  Napier 
was  a pleasant  drive.  We  were  most  courteously  received.  The 
place  was  bright  with  blazing  forges,  and  noisy  with  ringing 
hammers.  There  were  tools  of  every  kind  at  work  upon  metal 
of  every  shape.  The  ponderous  planes  doing  work  of  rare 
delicacy,  the  punching  toolsj  and  the  steam  hammer  with  its 
elephantine  capacity  of  power,  excited  Mark  Lemon’s  greatest 
interest.  The  perforating  machine  reminded  him  of  a scheme  which 
he  thought  the  Times  might  adopt.  “ Before  sending  the  paper  to 
press  let  the  sheets  be  perforated  on  the  same  system  as  postage 
stamps,  so  that  they  could  be  torn  open  without  the  use  of  a paper 
knife.  This  would  be  a great  boon  to  railway  travellers.”  Messrs. 
Napier  had  on  the  stocks  an  iron  war-ship  of  peculiar  construction, 
which  was  being  built  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

“ Glad  to  see  this  kind  of  work  going  on,”  said  Falstaff,  “ this  is 
the  only  thing  the  Tories  are  good  for,  they  do  try  to  keep  up  the 
fleet ; and  after  all  that  is  our  only  national  defence^” 

We  next  visited  the  Cathedral,  a magniflcent  church,  built  upon  a 
commanding  site,  and  full  of  historic  and  archaeological  interest. 
Murray  quotes  a quaint  Scotch  description  of  it.  “A  brave  kirk — 
nane  of  your  whigmaleries,  and  curliewurlies,  and  open  steek  hems 
about  it ; a solid  weel-jointed  mason  work,  that  will  stand  as  long  as 
the  world,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  off  it.”  The  crypt  is  full 
of  strange  beauty  and  has  many  peculiar  and  solemn  associations. 
Thence  to  the  necropolis  was  an  appropriate  and  short  walk.  The 
University  is  close  by.  We  saw  the  students  in  their  red  gowns,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  building  when  Falstaff  confessing 
himself  tired,  we  adjourned  to  the  “George.” 

We  had  a fine  house  that  night  at  the  City  Hall,  a well-dressed 
house,  gay  with  colour,  and  warm  with  life.  Mr.  David  Masson  was 
present,  I believe,  and  many  men  of  literary  and  dramatic  taste.  I 
noticed  in  the  front  seats  a very  solemn-looking  gentleman,  evidently 
“ a minister  ye  ken.”  It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  entertainment.  He  came  to  see  “ readings  in 
costume  ” and  found  himself  in  a play-house.  With  an  apparent 
effort  he  remained  until  the  hostess  entered;  nay,  he  dared  to  witness 
that  lively  person  go  off  in  company  with  Falstaff.  But  at  this  point 
he  triumphed  over  satan  and  fled  from  the  evil  place,  no  doubt 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  left  it.  An  incident  of  this 
kind  occurred  at  Cheltenham.  Mark  Lemon  used  to  speak  of  it 
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after  dinner.  He  had  “ stuck  ” in  his  part  twice  through  observing 
the  unhappy  gentlenian,  who  rushed  out  while  Bardolph  was  telling 
the  Prince  how  he  had  blushed  at  Falstaff’s  monstrous  devices.  The 
Glasgow  audience  enjoyed  the  entertainment;  they  took  every  point; 
and  were  even  demonstratiye  in  their  applause.  Miss  Garland  played 
Dame  Quickly  with  rare  tact  and  spirit,  and  the  gentleman  who  during 
the  Scotch  tour  doubled  Poins  and  the  Chief  Justice,  forgot  to  talk  of 
Falstaff’s  “hoss,”  and  was  as  lively  and  spirited  a Poins  as  he  was 
judicial  and  dignified  in  the  part  pf  the  Chief  Justice.  It  was  the 
result  of  nervousness  more  than  anything  else  that  made  Poins 
invariably  pronounce  horse  “boss,”  and  lads  “leds.”  He  knew 
when  he  did  it,  and  was  duly  laughed  at  behind  the  curtain  if  not 
in  front ; it  was  one  of  those  little  verbal  peculiarities  which  often 
require  a great  deal  of  practice  and  criticism  to  overcome. 

In  the  evening  the  directors  of  the  Athenaeum  waited  upon  us  at 
the  “ George”  to  say  a few  parting  words,  and  to  hand  over  a cheque 
representing  the  financial  result  of  the  tour.  It  was  my  intention  to 
be  quite  garrulous  about  this  meeting.  I made  notes  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Athenaeum ; but  the  length  to  which  these 
papers  have  already  arrived,  induces  me  to  generalise  the  facts  and 
figures  of  the  committee’s  report  by  saying  that  the  Institution 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
building  is  worthy  of  the  association,  the  association  is  worthy  of 
Glasgow.  The  enterprise  of  the  committee  in  the  way  of  lectures 
and  entertainments  is  shown  in  their  num^erous  and  important 
engagements.  In  the  case  of  “ our  show,”  for  example,  they  paid  for 
this  luxury  fifty  pounds  a night,  I believe,  and  all  the  company’s 
expenses.  The  latter  were  by  no  means  trifling,  and  yet  the  com- 
mittee made  a very  handsome  profit  for  the  Athenaeum.  They 
worked  the  business  details  of  the  engagement  admirably ; their  bill- 
posting and  advertising  generally  was  masterly  in  conception  and 
execution  ; they  never  made  a mistake ; and  they  combined,  so  far 
as  their  intercourse  with  P'alstaff  went,  business  capacity  with  kindly 
grace  and  courteous  consideration.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this 
farewell  meeting  some  of  the  committee  evidently  expected  Mark 
Lemon  to  be  funny.  There  was  a complete  set  of  Pimch  in  the 
“ George  ” book-case,  and  the  editor  sat  in  the  shadow  of  his  own 
familiar  volumes.  He  would  surely  sparkle  and  bubble  over 
with  wit  in  presence  of  such  a mirth-provoking  library.  But  Mark 
Lemon,  like  many  other  genial  men,  could  never  be  genial  to  order. 
He  required  time  for  the  development  of  his  conversational  powers, 
time  and  perfect  ease.  My  friends  of  the  Athenaeum  committee 
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must  have  been  a little  disappointed  with  their  guest  as  a humorist 
at  this  last  meeting.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  unfortunate  in  a 
remark  intended  to  be  instructive  and  provocative  of  talk.  Just  as 
Falstaff  was  inspired  with  the  happy  thought  of  a pleasant  anecdote, 
which  he  had  evidently  caught  after  a desperate  search  wandering 
in  his  memory,  a committee-man  spoke  of  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  Glasgow.  Now  Mark  Lemon  had  a hobby.  He  was  a 
director  of  a certain  company  which  is  becoming  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  a patent  sanitary  arrangement  founded  upon  a 
sanitary  law  of  the  Israelites.  The  Glasgow  committee-man  unwit- 
tingly led  out  Mark  Lemon’s  hobby-horse,  and  the  Editor  of  Pu7ich 
mounted  the  favourite  animal  on  the  instant ; mounted  it  and  rode 
it  solemnly  through  an  Israelitish  camp,  through  the  Levitical  laws, 
through  the  government  establishments  of  India  ; mounted  it  and 
trotted  it  through  the  camp  at  Wimbledon,  gallopped  it  over  tlie 
Sussex  meadows,  and  into  the  village  of  Crawley ; finally  pulling  up, 
tired  and  sad,  at  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  That  hobby-horse  was 
like  a nightmare  upon  the  meeting,  which  closed  solemnly  with 
votes  of  thanks  of  the  deepest  gravity.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to 
plunge  into  conversation  without  a knowledge  of  the  hobbies  of 
those  whose  tongues  you  desire  to  loosen.  Mark  Lemon  often 
laughed  afterwards  at  the  Glasgow  discussion  on  sanitary  science  ; 
but  he  always  referred  to  the  northern  city  and  the  Athenaeum 
committee  in  words  of  pleasant  and  happy  import. 

I find  it  so  difficult  to  get  away  from  Scotland,  and  yet  fear  to  be 
tedious.  I have  numerous  suggestive  notes  lying  before  me.  Per- 
haps my  best  plan  will  be  simply  to  let  them  lie  before  the  reader 
also.  Here  they  are,  my  closing  memoranda  of  the  tour  in 
Scotland. 

Saturday  morning... to  Edinburgh... View  of  modern  Athens  from  the  railway 
station... A stormy  morning... A few  words  on  luck... The  only  house  in  which 
Falstaff  had  a direct  interest  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  morning  performance  : it  was 
the  only  poor  house  throughout  the  tour;  did  not  pay  expenses... “ Better  to  be 
born  lucky  than  rich ’’...Door-keeper  had  too  much  whisky. ..Lost  key  of  hall... 
Back  again  at  night  to  spend  Sunday  in  Glasgow... Bright,  genial,  appreciating 
Glasgow... Cold,  proud,  classical  Edinburgh... Mem.  for  an  article  on  the  two  cities 
...The  Broomielaw...The  river... Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  when  river 
at  this  point  could  be  waded... Energy  of  the  Scotch...  Wonderful  works  on  river... 
A Scotch  Sunday... Landlord’s  pretty  daughter  said,  in  the  sweetest  voice,  with 
just  a romantic  suspicion  of  dialect.  It  would  nae  do  to  play  the  piano  on 
the  Sahbath...No,  but  sacred  music... Would  not  mind  it,  but  the  neighbours 
would  hardly  think  it  right...  A Scotch  dinner,  sheep’s  head  (a  splendid  dish  as 
done  in  Scotland)... Cockaleekie  (fine  !)... Mem.  : To  come  to  the  “George” 
another  time,  the  very  first  opportunity... Excellent  port,  i’  faith... A chat  after 
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dinner,  and  a nap... Sorry  this  is  our  last  day  in  bonnie  Scotland... Plots  for  plays 
...Bardolph  good  at  plots... Our  Prince  a capital  fellow,  handsome,  and  carries  a 
gorgeous  rug  about  with  him... One  of  the  best-dressed  actors  I know...M.  L.  said 
a good  thing  : the  Prince  “doth  give  us  bold  advertisement,”  is  a credit  to  the 
company... S.  winked  at  B.,  because  M.  L.  did  not  like  them  to  be  gadding  about 
in  those  rakish  Scotch  bonnets... Importance  of  dress... Scotch  plaids... Discussion 
with  Shallow  about  the  clans... Bardolph  proposed  the  introduction  of  a good 
broadsword  encounter,  a la  Rob  Roy,  in  the  Gadshill  scene... Shallow  to  describe 
the  tapestry  after  the  manner  of  Artemus  Ward... Tapestry  as  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare...Was  Shakespeare  part-proprietor  of  the  Globe  Theatre  ?...M.  L.  very 
sorry  could  not  inspect  the  cheap  cooking  establishments  for  the  working  classes... 
Athenaeum  directors  gave  some  interesting  particulars... These  establishments  not 
successful  in  London  : why ?...Laing’s  would  not  do  in  London  : why?... In  the 
University  a statue  of  James  Watt,  and  a model  of  Newcomen’s  engine  repaired 
by  Watt : also  a lightning  conductor  over  the  cupola  fixed  by  Benjamin  Franklin... 
Mem.  : Watt  and  Boulton  ? the  latter  said  to  have  been  as  great  as  Watt  ; the 
firm  at  Birmingham  was  Boulton  and  Watt.  Boulton  a plodder,  encouraged  Watt 
and  forced  him  on,  Mark  Lemon  had  this  faculty,  always  spurring  others 
on.  M.  calls  on  M,  L.  “ The  Times  has  quoted  my  article  from  so  and  so.” 
“Indeed  !”  says  M.  L.  “Write  at  once  to  the  Times ^ and  say  you  can  furnish 
that  class  of  article  to  the  Times T Happy  thought ! M.  did  so,  and  was 
engaged... Once  M.  L.  determined  to  give  a musical  composer  a last  chance  of 
reformation.  Wanted  a libretto  set  quickly.  Composer  came — would  sit  up  all 
night  and  do  it.  Mrs.  L.  objected,  and  the  more  so  when  a bottle  of  gin  was  to 
be  left  out.  Composer  went  to  work  : the  L.’s  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
libretto  untouched,  composer  gone,  ditto  gin.  “ Last  time  I saw  him,”  said 
M.  L.,  “ he  had  married  the  Marchioness  at  a Strand  cook-shop,  and  his  boots 
were  black-leaded.”... We  leave  Scotland  in  the  morning  (Monday)  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne...This  has  been  a green  spot  in  the  desert... Scotch  thrifty,  but  generous, 
strong-backed,  strong-brained  people... M.  L.  full  of  admiration  of  the  northern 
character. 

Monday  morning  was  cold  and  wet,  and  we  turned  out  from  the 
“ George  ” with  real  feelings  of  sorrow.  We  bought  all  the  news- 
papers we  could  procure.  One  of  the  Glasgow  critics  took  exception 
to  the  performance.  The  only  unfavourable  notice  during  the  tour, 
it  served  to  show  up  in  bolder  relief  the  criticism  of  the  more  appre- 
ciative journals.  Arrived  at  Newcastle,  we  drove  to  the  “ Queen’s 
Head,”  an  old-fashioned  hostelrie,  not  in  the  main  street.  We  had 
hardly  lunched  before  a waiter  entered  with  somebody’s  compliments 
to  solicit  Mark  Lemon’s  autograph. 

“ Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “ it  is  just  sixteen  years  ago 
since  I came  to  you  in  this  very  room,  and  I believe  with  this  same 
book,  to  ask  you  to  put  your  name  in  it.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Mark  Lemon.  “ Sixteen  years  ago,  is  it  ? ” 

“Yes,  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  here,”  the  waiter  replied. 

“And  you  have  not  made  your  fortune  yet?” 
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“ No,  Sir,  it’s  hard  to  make  at  waiting.  Lady  Don  is  in  the  house, 
in  the  veiy^  next  room  for  that  matter.” 

Mark  Lemon  visited  her  ladyship,  whom  he  had  known  when  she 
was  a child.  Lady  Don  was  always  a favourite  at  the  Newcastle 
Theatre. 

After  the  evening’s  performance  Mr.  Hare,  the  local  agent  who  had 
engaged  “ the  show,”  came  in.  He  entered  the  room  upon  crutches. 
Falstaff  inquired  the  nature  of  Mr,  Hare’s  malady.  “ O,  it’s  a long 
story  that,”  said  the  local  agent,  “ I had  an  accident,  broke  both  my 
legs.” 

“Will  you  join  us  in  a glass  of  whisky,  our  usual  night-cap,  and 
tell  us  the  story  ?” 

Mr.  Hare,  nothing  loth,  complied,  and  gave  us  the  following  re- 
markable narrative  of  his  accident.  I have  headed  it  in  my  notes 

A Strange  Story. 

“ I had  been  staying  at  Tynemouth,  and  had  to  go  to  Cullercoats 
in  the  evening.  I started  to  walk  when  it  was  growing  dark.  After 
I had  gone  a little  distance  on  the  road  I saw  a man  walking  in  tlie 
same  direction.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  both  be  going  to 
the  same  place.  I said,  ‘Are  you  going  to  Cullercoats?’ 

‘Yes,’  he  said. 

‘ Which  way  are  you  going  ?’  I asked. 

‘ I am  going  across  the  fields,’  he  said. 

I changed  my  steps  to  that  direction,  and  then  turned  round 
to  make  some  other  remark.  The  man  had  gone.  He  had  utterly 
disappeared.  I could  see  him  nowhere.  I thought  it  very 
strange.  It  seemed  as  though  Fate  had  decreed  that  I should 
come  to  grief.  I did  not  go  across  the  fields.  I suddenly  changed  my 
mind,  and  went  along  the  road,  why  I cannot  tell,  unless  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  man  I had  spoken  to  influenced  me  in  some 
way.  When  I had  gone  along  the  road  about  a mile,  this  same  man 
as  suddenly  re- appeared.  He  was  at  my  side  before  I knew  he 
had  turned  up  again. 

‘ I thought  you  were  going  across  the  fields,’  he  said. 

I replied,  ‘ So  I am.’ 

At  my  left  hand  there  was  a sort  of  bye-way,  a bye-path, 
and  the  gate  was  open.  I thought  that  was  the  way  across 
the  fields.  I entered  the  gate,  and  began  to  walk  quickly,  im- 
pelled by  what  strange  influence  I knew  not.  The  next  moment  I 
found  myself  falling,  falling,  falling.  I had  stumbled  into  a pit.  The 
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thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I should  never  get  to  the 
bottom.  Strange  to  say  I fell  upon  my  legs.  The  concussion  was 
terrific ; the  light  from  my  eyes  seemed  to  show  me  where  I was.  I 
had  fallen  into  a stone  quarry  about  forty  feet  deep.  I lay  there 
for  some  time,  and  then  called  out  for  help ; no  help  came.  I had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  know  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
waste  my  breath  in  bellowing.  I might  want  all  the  breath  I 
had.  At  intervals,  after  a very  long  time,  I called  ‘ Help  ! help  ! 

I have  fallen  into  the  quarry.’  I lay  there  for  hours.  Towards 
the  grey  of  the  morning  several  men  came  and  looked  at  me. 

I said,  ‘For  God’s  sake,  give  me  some  water,  I am  dying  — I 
have  fallen  down  the  quarry.’  They  gave  a great  horse  laugh,  and 
left  me.” 

“ The  brutes  !”  exclaimed  Mark  Lemon,  who  was  watching  Mr. 
Hare  with  sympathetic  interest, “The  brutes  !” 

“ I thought  my  time  was  come ; I felt  that  I could  not  possibly 
recover,”  continued  the  local  agent.  “ By-and-bye,  however,  some 
other  people  came  round  to  me,  found  me  out  where  I was  lying ; 
but  they  were  afraid  to  touch  me.  I told  them  I would  not  hurt 
them,  they  need  not  be  afraid.  I had  all  my  consciousness.  I told 
them  what  to  do,  to  get  a shutter  or  a board  and  some  water.  I 
could  hardly  drink  the  water,  not  being  able  to  move  my  head.  I 
wetted  my  lips,  and  told  them  to  lift  my  legs.  At  first  they  had  no 
idea  that  both  my  legs  were  broken  ; I felt  sure  they  were.  Then  I 
told  them  when  they  had  lifted  my  legs  not  to  lift  my  body,  but  just  to 
push  the  board  under  me.  I directed  the  whole  of  their  movements, 
and  they  carried  me  to  a wretched  little  public-house,  where  for  some 
time  they  refused  to  take  me  in.  Eventually  they  consented  to  my 
being  placed  in  a smoking  and  drinking  room.  I was  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  a doctor  was  sent  for.  It  was  found  that  I had  broken 
both  my  legs  and  fractured  my  back  bone.  The  doctor  said  if  the 
men  who  had  laughed  at  my  cries  and  gone  on  their  way  had  come 
to  me,  I should  have  been  a dead  man.  They  would  have  lifted  me 
no  doubt,  and  if  they  had  I should  have  died.  I had  saved  my  own 
life  by  directing  that  my  body  should  not  be  lifted.  I lay  in  this 
wretched  state  at  the  public-house  for  six  weeks.  I could  not  move 
my  head.  I had  lumps  of  ice,  dipped  in  brandy  and  champagne,  put 
into  my  mouth.  I had  starch  bandages  on  my  legs — the  most 
terrible  things  you  can  possibly  imagine.  The  pain  and  misery  of 
starch  bandages  is  something  terrific.  As  I gradually  grew  better  I 
told  the  doctor  I must  have  the  bandages  off.  He  said  he  could  not 
allow  it;  but  finally  he  removed  one.  I amused  myself  all  night 
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when  he  was  gone  by  cutting  off  the  other  with  a knife,  the  pain 
and  misery  were  so  unbearable.  This  was  in  August  last  (1868),  and 
this  (February,  1869)  is  my  first  appearance  in  public  since  the 
accident.” 

“A  remarkable  story — a wonderful  story,”  said  Falstaff;  “very 
wonderful  indeed.” 

“ It  is  true,  every  word,”  said  Mr.  Hare  ; “ and  now  I will  say 
good  night — it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  out  late.” 

Mark  Lemon  gave  our  visitor  his  crutches,  and,  walking  gently  by 
his  side  to  the  door,  watched  him  down  stairs. 

Joseph  Hatton. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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j In  A Worcestershire  Meadow. 

! 

HEDGE-ROW  filled  with  apple  trees;  a meadow  dotted 
with  sheep ; the  blue  outline  of  the  Malverns  in  the  far 
off  distance ; beneath  an  old  elm  a group  of  sportsmen 
at  luncheon.  It  is  a September  picture  which  is  re- 
peated almost  in  every  parish  of  the  country.  Close  at  hand  runs 
j the  highway  to  the  little  railway  station  in  the  valley.  A neigh- 
i bouring  squire,  who  has  never  got  over  the  hankering  for  news 
i which  he  imbibed  during  twenty  years  of  city  life,  pulls  up  at  a gate 
I two  fields  off ; he  sends  a messenger  to  us  with  a telegram.  “ The 
I Emperor  has  surrendered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  McMahon’s  army 
! is  cut  to  pieces.” 

! Yet  the  shadows  continue  their  march  over  the  grass,  a squirrel 
I swings  from  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  the  swallows  dip  their 
I wings  in  the  river,  the  sun  shines  calmly  upon  us,  and  we  steadily 
I consume  our  luncheon.  It  is  curious  how  tamely,  for  the  moment,  the 
I most  tremendous  news  will  come  to  you  when  you  are  hunting  or 
! shooting.  War,  bloodshed,  prisoners,  the  fall  of  Empires,  advancing 
armies,  burning  cities?  Where?  We  only  saw  the  blue  line  of  the 
Malverns;  the  nut-brown  ale  in  the  silver-tipped  horn,  only  heard  the 
calling  of  a covey  of  birds  in  the  stubble.  Yet  it  came  upon  us  now 
and  then  like  a solemn  voice,  that  telegram,  in  the  Worcestershire 
meadows.  The  more  so  when  we  thought  of  the  Times  holding  up 
the  grander  occupation  of  the  French  and  Prussians  as  compared 
with  the  Englishman  shooting  grouse  and  partridges ; the  more  so 
when  we  looked  to  the  right  and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Orleans  family, 
near  Evesham,  with  their  fat  pheasants  waiting  for  October;  the  more 
so  when  the  memory  brought  back  sundry  runs  with  the  Duke 
D’Aumale’s  hounds  over  the  very  country  through  which  we  were 
hunting  our  partridges.  We  say  hunting  advisedly  and  with  satisfac- 
tion. To  our  mind,  there  is  no  sport  in  shooting,  unless  the  game  be 
hunted.  We  have  no  more  sympathy  with  the  battue  practice  at  Wood- 
norton,  than  we  have  with  pigeon  murder  at  Hurlingham.  Sport, 
as  it  was  understood  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  is  dignified,  healthy,, 
manly ; but  the  sport  of  pheasant  and  pigeon  slaughter  puts  into 
play  the  worst  passions  of  humanity,  panders  to  the  worst  instincts  of 
our  nature.  The  Twies  would  have  us  believe,  that  to  be  locked  in 
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the  deadly  embrace  of  war  is  a noble  occupation,  but  surely  it  should 
be  no  reflection  upon  Englishmen,  that  in  the  absence  of  war,  they 
indulge  the  natural  instincts  of  man  to  hunt  and  shoot.  “ In  peace 
there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a man  as  modest  stillness  and  humility.” 
There  is  nothing  enervating  to  mind  or  body  in  grouse  shooting,  nor 
in  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Partridge.  Nowand  then  we  hear  of  a 
great  slaughter  of  partridges  in  turnips  or  mangolds,  but  in  most  cases 
a man  has  a good  walk  before  he  makes  anything  like  a bag.  Then 
shall  nothing  be  said  for  the  good  influences  of  the  time  and  the 
season,  the  fresh  air,  the  glorious  scenery,  the  laying  aside  of  worldly 
cares,  the  free  companionship  of  lunch,  the  social  meetings  at  night 
in  country  houses?  Even  William  Howitt,  with  his  tender  and  gentle 
proclivities,  sees  a noble  and  humane  influence  in  the  crack  of  the 
gun,  that  resounds  through  the  stubble  fields  of  September : — 

“ Ask  a sportsman  if  he  be  an  admirer  of  nature — ^he  has  perhaps  never  thought 
of  the  subject ; but  the  moment  he  goes  forth,  he  gives  a practical  testimony  of  his 
attachment.  Whither  does  he  go  ? To  the  free  and  fresh  air,  to  the  solitude  of 
the  heath  and  the  mountains,  to  dells  and  copses,  where  the  fine  dogs  plunge  amid 
the  red  fern  and  the  fading  leaves,  and  the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  hare,  start 
forth  in  their  wild  beauty  ; where  the  tall,  dry  grass  and  the  autumnal  tree  fill  the 
soul  with  their  richness — to  the  clear  and  tinkling  stream  that  stretches  on  alter- 
nately through  the  bowery  brake,  the  obscurity  of  the  wood,  and  the  riant 
sunshine  of  the  open  fields.  Is  it  merely  the  possession  of  his  game  that  delights 
him  here?  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  dwells  on  a sketch  of  Landseer’s,  which 
merely  pictures  the  same  thing  to  his  eye,  is  a sufficient  refutation  of  such  a notion, 

. . . . Y et  to  my  thinking,  shooting  is,  of  all  field  sports,  the  least  cruel ; the 

brutal  mind  will  exhibit  its  ferocity  in  everything,  and  in  nothing  has  that  brutality 
been  more  evinced,  than  in  that  wholesale  butchery  which  many  gentlemen  have, 
of  late  years,  thought  fit  to  boast  of  in  the  newspapers,  deeming  it  an  honour  to 
slaughter  some  hundred  brace  of  birds  in  a day.” 

Let  the  Twies  bring  down  the  weight  of  its  power  against 
these  degenerate  notions  of  sport,  and  some  good  may  be  done. 
Better  still,  let  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
the  leader  of  our  English  sports,  set  his  friends  the  example  of 
hunting  their  game  before  shooting  it.  His  Royal  Highness  rides 
across  country  with  the  grace  and  courage  of  a thorough  country 
man ; he  is  a crack  shot,  he  has  shown  all  the  best  characteristics  of 
a sportsman  and  a gentleman.  We  met  him  only  the  other  day 
riding  through  the  green  lanes  of  Worcestershire,  the  Duke  d’Aumale 
by  his  side,  after  a splendid  spin  with  the  hounds,  and  we  confess  to 
a sensation  of  pride  that  England  had  a prince  so  bound  up  in  the 
manly  pleasures  of  her  na*:ional  sports.  Moreover  we  believe  that 
His  Royal  Highness  will  justify  all  our  hopes.  He  might  earn  for 
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himself  lasting  fame  if  he  would  supersede  Hurlingham  and  battiie 
shooting  with  a new  fashion.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  Prince  is 
too  amiable  to  oppose  friends  who  vie  with  each  other  in  providing 
him  with  what  they  call  good  sport.  The  Orleans  family  at  Wood- 
norton  have  carried  the  modern  system  of  pheasant  slaughter  to  an 
excess  which  makes  cover  shooting  only  a little  more  romantic 
than  firing  into  flocks  of  farm-yard  poultry.  But  the  smallest  hint 
from  our  Prince  that  a little  more  beating,  hunting,  and  walking 
would  be  better  sport  than  driving  the  birds  into  a corner  and  then 
shooting  them  down  by  the  score,  and  the  Duke  would  give  orders 
accordingly.  We  make  these  remarks  with  all  due  submission,  and 
without  for  a moment  desiring  to  cast  the  smallest  reflection  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  princes  of  France.  The  noble  owner  of 
Woodnorton  and  his  royal  relatives  have  made  themselves  loved  and 
respected  throughout  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  The  Duke  rides  as  well 
as  any  Englishman,  he  encourages  the  best  institutions  of  the  country, 
presides  at  the  hunt  dinners,  visits  the  farmers  of  the  district,  and  all 
the  country  turns  out  to  do  him  honour  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visits  him.  Our  English  prince  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all 
the  Worcestershire  people  by  his  affability,  his  excellent  riding,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  hamdles  a gun.  Such  a prince  may  regulate  the 
fashion  and  principles  of  our  field  sports  as  he  pleases.  The  house- 
hold of  Woodnorton  is  just  now  occupied  with  the  serious  duties  of 
their  exalted  position  abroad,  but  the  pheasants  are  being  preserved 
and  tended  and  fattened  all  the  same.  The  last  time  we  saw  the 
Duke  in  the  field,  a friend  of  ours  came  to  grief  through  that  inborn 
jealousy  of  Frenchmen  which  still  distinguishes  many  countrymen  of 
the  past  generation.  He  was  mounted  on  a very  common-place 
hack.  The  Duke  came  flying  past  us  at  a hedge  and  ditch,  which 
he  took  with  an  easy  grace,  that  fairly  staggered  my  companion,  who 
had  resolved  upon  a short  cut  to  an  open  gate.  Humph,”  he  said, 
pulling  himself  together  for  a supreme  effort,  ‘^what  a Frenchman  can 
do,  an  Englishman  has  no  business  to  shirk.”  He  rode  at  the  hedge 
full-tilt,  and  the  next  moment  was  lying  in  the  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  shot  over  this  estate  a few  seasons  ago  our  companions  in 
arms  were  Stephen  Miller,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  artist,  young 
Marston,  Earl  Veringo’s  son,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Masters,  Vicar  of 
Littleton.  We  described  our  adventures  in  the  first  number  of  a 
popular  magazine,  in  an  anonymous  paper,  to  which  we  look  back 
with  peculiar  sensations.  Not  one  of  our  friends  but  expected  almost 
immediate  advancement  in  life.  Miller  is  still  as  far  off  a judgeship 
as  ever  ; Earl  Veringo  has  married  again,  and  gone  in  for  a new  lease 
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of  life  ; the  Vicar  of  Littleton  is  not  yet  a bishop  ; and  ]\Ir.  Gordon 
is  at  Rome,  bent  on  producing  that  wonderful  historical  work  which 
is  to  make  his  fortune.  This  year  only  the  Vicar  out  of  that  goodly 
little  company  is  with  us.  His  notions  are  as  old-fashioned  and 
sportsmanlike  as  ever.  He  sticks  to  his  muzzle-loader.  “ Never  fire 
when  the  birds  are  coming  with  the  wind  fairly  in  your  teeth  ; turn 
round  upon  them,  and  get  a steady,  long  shot,”  we  hear  him  saying, 
as  he  stands  almost  knee-deep  in  the  turnips.  “ And  depend  upon  it 
old  Markham  is  right,”  he  says,  on  our  way  home,  “from  three  until 
six  is  the  best  time  of  day  for  shooting  partridges.  The  birds  don’t 
lie  well  first  thing  in  a morning  \ they  are  on  their  feed,  and  if  you 
disturb  them  away  they  go  altogether,  and  deuce  a bit  do  you  get  at 
them  again.” 

Our  party  had  excellent  sport.  A double  shot  right  and  left  gave 
the  Vicar  almost  as  much  happiness  as  the  sudden  announcement  of  i 
his  appointment  to  a bishopric  would  have  done.  A Londoner  who 
had  come  down  to  W orcestershire  wfith  a Whistler  in  fine  order,  and 
a sinall  rifle,  to  say  nothing  of  sealskin  coats  and  rugs,  and  every 
luxury,  revelled  in  the  fame  of  never  missing  a hare  all  day  long.  A 
youth  fresh  from  Woolwich  was  made  supremely  happy  by  twice 
wiping  our  eye  when  we  ought  to  have  killed  easily.  There  never 
were  three  men  who  enjoyed  their  shooting  more.  The  Londoner  ! 
attributed  all  his  pleasure  to  le  sporf,  but  he  owed  much  of  it  to  the 
fine  climate,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  healthy  exercise,  the  holiday,  ' 
his  freedom  from  harassing  telegrams  and  business  affairs.  He  was 
as  buoyant  as  the  lad  from  Woolwich,  and  he  walked  as  briskly  after 
ten  miles  as  he  did  when  he  flung  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and 
marched  to  our  shooting  ground  in  the  morning.  A bright,  sunny  I 
autumn  day  in  Worcestershire  has  a peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  But 
when  the  air  is  humid  commend  us  to  higher  land.  The  depression 
of  a wet  season  in  Worcestershire  is  hard  to  bear  ; the  elastic  joyous-  i 
ness  that  comes  with  a bright,  breezy  day  is  the  experience  of  all 
visitors  to  Malvern.  It  has  been  said  of  the  natives  of  Andalusia, 
living  in  a delicious  dime,  and  conversant  with  picturesque  and 
tranquil  scenes,  that  they  are  strangers,  not  only  to  fretful  discontent, 
but  to  that  undefinable  species  of  uneasiness  which,  without  any 
perceptible  derangement  of  health,  embitters  the  enjoyment  of 
multitudes  in  less  favoured  regions.  A pleasant  prospect  has  un- 
doubtedly a soothing  and  healthful  influence.  We  feel  this  at  the  ; 
close  of  the  day,  with  the  calm  landscape  lying  before  us  like  a dream 
of  trees  and  meadows.  Buc  imagination  will  turn  it  into  a panoramic 
map  of  France,  such  as  we  see  in  nearly  every  shop  window,  with 
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those  invincible  black  and  orange  flags  moving  day  by  day  nearer 
to  Paris. 

All  day  that  telegram  had  been  in  our  mind.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  dismiss  it  in  a digester  of  brandy,  as  our  London 
friend  did,  after  luncheon.  Though  it  did  not  trouble  the  other 
members  of  the  party,  we  confess  it  broke  in  upon  us  continually. 
Our  mind  would  wander  away  to  those  other  fields  where  Napoleon 
III.  had  given  up  his  sword  to  that  self-same  King  who  played  so 
important  a part  in  the  defeat  of  the  famous  founder  of  the  family 
name.  Every  crack  of  the  sporting  guns  suggested  the  rattle  of 
chassepots  and  needle-rifles  j every  puff  of  blue  smoke  drifting  over 
the  stubbles  was  a shell ; the  cry  of  every  smitten  hare  carried  us  to 
the  battle-fields  and  hospitals. 

How  is  it  we  seem  unable  to  realise  the  horrors  of  this  great  war  ? 
We  are  within  a few  hours’  journey  of  the  scenes  of  bloodshed.  The 
seat  of  war  is  so  near  that  the  guns  can  almost  be  heard  thundering 
their  death  warrants  upon  our  shores.  Our  newspapers  are  full  of  the 
terrible  details.  We  are  collecting  lint  for  the  hospitals.  We  know 
that  thousands  of  men  are  suffering  from  hideous  wounds.  Taking 
up  our  paper  at  breakfast  time,  we  chip  our  egg  and  read  that  the 
wounded  at  Gorze  lay  out  all  night,  without  a drop  of  water  to 
moisten  their  lips,  their  wounds  untended,  their  cries  unheeded,  and 
no  one  to  say  a kind  word,  to  offer  up  a prayer  for  their  souls,  or  to 
receive  a parting  message  to  those  they  loved.  The  moon  shone  pale 
and  calm  upon  the  scene.  The  wounded  envied  the  dead  around 
them.  Later  on  and  the  adjacent  town  is  crowded  with  mutilated 
men,  some  with  their  cheeks  shot  away,  their  eyes  shot  out,  their 
skulls  cloven,  their  lungs  staved  in,  their  legs  and  arms  smashed;  all 
of  them  suffering  agonies,  all  of  them  away  from  wives  and  mothers 
and  sisters,  who  would  give  worlds  to  tend  their  dying  friends.  The 
force  of  surgeons  and  sisters  of  mercy  and  kindly  peasants  is  not 
enough  for  the  mere  administration  of  cooling  drinks,  let  alone  the 
dressing  of  wounds.  They  lie  there,  the  wounded  men,  for  hours, 
while  their  attendants,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  go  on  from  night  till 
morning,  from  morning  till  night,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
frightful  avalanche  of  pain  and  misery.  And  yet  another  battle  and 
another  is  being  fought  out  in  the  plains.  That  other  field,  this 
town  of  hospitals,  these  heaps  of  dead,  this  cargo  of  wounded,  only 
represent  wayside  incidents  in  the  deadly  marches  of  the  belligerents. 

What  a contrast  this  quiet  Worcestershire  country,  with  the  hips  and 
haughs  red  on  the  hedges,  and  the  valley  resounding  with  the  crack 
of  the  fowler’s  gun ; what  a contrast  to  that  country  on  the  Moselle, 
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with  its  burning  homes,  and  its  thousands  of  newly-made  graves! 
The  war-fiend  in  the  ancient  days  passed  over  that  very  meadow 
where  we  lunched.  But  time  has  obliterated  the  marks  of  his  deso- 
lating hand.  It  is  a sad  thought  that  so  short  a period  will 
serve  to  smooth  over  the  little  mounds  which  dot  the  fields  of  the 
Moselle.  Vegetation  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  man  is  ever  looking 
forward.  A few  months  served  to  cover  the  battle  fields  of  Italy  with 
flowers,  and  the  lessons  of  the  time  are  forgotten  with  the  heroes  of 
the  battles.  Five  years  only  have  elapsed,  and  fresh  graves  are  being 
dug.  Let  us  pray  a merciful  Providence  continually  to  spare 
England  from  the  horrors  of  war  ; and  that  we  may  always  justify 
ourselves  in  His  eyes,  let  us  take  care  that  no  single  person  is  ever 
exalted  by  us  into  the  position  of  Napoleon  or  Bismarck.  Let  us  keep 
our  authority  as  a people  over  our  acts  as  a nation.  At  the  present 
time,  an  important  diplomatic  discussion  is  going  on  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  Why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  cannot  this  Alaba7na 
business  be  settled  ? Is  it  resting  upon  a mere  question  of  punc- 
tilious honour,  or  is  it  a matter  of  money?  If  we  are  wavering  on  a 
point  of  national  pride,  let  us  meet  our  brothers  and  be  magnanimous. 
In  the  Trent  affair,  surely  we  did  enough  for  our  honour,  our  pride, 
and  our  courage.  We  can  afford  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  a nation  still  suffering  from  civil  strife.  If  it  is  a mere 
question  of  money,  the  delay  is  criminal.  England  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  not  all  the  money  the  world  ever  saw,  not  the  fabled 
wealth  of  Peru,  nor  Sinbad’s  valley  of  diamonds,  would  compensate 
for  the  misery  of  one  battle  between  England  and  America.  We 
cannot  for  a moment  think  such  another  fratricidal  war  possible.  The 
people  would  prevent  it.  But  the  smallest  indication  of  shadow  upon 
the  amity  of  the  two  nations,  should  induce  the  Government  not  to 
rest  a moment  until  the  light  of  friendship  is  undimmed.  There  are 
epidemics  of  all  kinds.  The  worst  is  the  epidemic  of  war.  Let  the 
English  ministers  jealously  watch  its  approach.  The  stronger  they 
are  in  physical  power,  the  heavier  their  guns,  the  more  numerous 
their  war  ships ; in  short,  the  more  confidence  they  have  in  the  result 
of  an  invocation  to  Mars,  the  more  magnanimous  can  they  afford  to 
be  in  their  concessions  and  sacrifices  to  the  Goddess  of  Peace. 

That  Worcestershire  meadow  in  which  we  learnt  the  news  of 
Sedan  will  be  historic  in  our  memory.  “ The  Emperor  has  surren- 
dered to  King  William;  M‘Mahon’s  army  is  cut  to  pieces.”  And 
yonder  in  the  distance  amongst  the  trees  lies  the  pretty  shooting 
box  of  the  exiled  royalists  of  France.  Will  these  princes  be  happier 
for  the  fall  of  their  foe?  Has  the  long-looked-for  change  in  their 
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! fortunes  really  come  ? Is  not  Napoleon  III.  happier  for  the  time 
being  than  they  ? Xerxes  wept  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Philosophy 
says  that  he  was  no  longer  melancholy  after  the  defeat  of  his  forces. 
It  must  have  been  a relief  to  the  Emperor  to  have  come  to  the  end, 
to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  with  it  the  pangs  of  watching  and  waiting. 
There  is  always  a certain  kind  of  peace  at  the  end  of  everything. 
Even  the  great  Cardinal’s  apostrophe  to  closing  greatness  has  a smack 
of  comfort  in  it.  The  banker  who  has  struggled  against  a run  upon 
i his  coffers  till  the  bitter  end,  must  find  a sensation  of  relief  in  the 
i closing  doors.  The  debtor  who  is  taken  at  last  and  proclaimed  a 
I defaulter  finds  a present  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  end  of  his  petty 
shifts.  The  culprit  standing  through  a long  trial  sits  down  at  the 
last  with  a calm  sense  of  relief  at  the  adverse  verdict.  “The  end.” 
For  good  or  for  evil  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  in  “ the  end.”  If  it 
be  success,  the  anxious  strife  is  over ; equally,  if  it  be  failure  the 
conclusion  of  our  labours  has  come.  Often  “ the  end  ” only  means 
the  beginning  of  new  hopes,  new  aspirations ; the  turning  over  of  a 
new  page.  If  the  incident  of  Sedan  hath  this  reading  in  the  Emperor’s 
mind,  let  us  hope  that  his  ambition  may  lead  him  into  those  “ fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new  ” which  have  afforded  the  Orleans  family  so 
many  years  of  happiness  that  might  have  had  no  other  hopes  had  not 
ambition  and  the  exile’s  passion  intervened.  Napoleon  III.  can 
hardly  look  for  happiness.  He  may  find  peace  in  English  meadows, 
but  if  we  who  never  saw  a battle-field  could  not  go  out  in  September 
and  shoot  partridges  without  visions  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  what  dreams  must  haunt  the  soul  of  him  who  sought  in  vain 
for  death  amidst  the  blood-stained  ruins  of  Sedan  ! 


Osiris. 


Salmon  Culture  in  Scotland. 


a||SANY  a savant,  enjoying  his  formal  relaxation  in  the 
autumn  time ; many  a sportsman,  on  his  way  to  the 
Highland  moors  and  forests  j many  a votary  of  what 
gentle  Isaak  felicitously  termed  the  “contemplative 
man’s  recreation ; ” and  many  a spruce  tourist,  bent  on  hunting  up 
every  possible  “ lion  ” in  or  out  of  his  path,  have  made  pilgrimage 
to  the  Stormontfield  ponds,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where  the 
salmon-propagation  process  has  been  in  active  working  order  since 
the  close  of  the  year  1853.  For,  sooth  to  say,  Stormontfield  has 
acquired  something  better  than  merely  local  celebrity.  Its  reputation 
is,  in  a sense,  European — the  experiments  having  solved  various 
important  points  in  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon,  besides  con- 
tributing materially  towards  increasing  the  stock  of  fish  in  the  river, 
and  so  exemplifying  to  all  the  world  a cheap  and  simple  method  of 
fostering  a valuable  branch  of  our  food-producing  resources. 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun : ” and  the  system  of 
Pisciculture  is  no  new  thing.  The  ancient  Romans  were  conversant 
with  it,  as  with  kindred  arts  that  ministered  to  their  luxurious  tastes. 
The  Chinese  practised  it  time  out  of  mind.  But  eventually  it 
became  lost  to  Europe  for  ages  till  re-discovered,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  by  M.  Jacobi,  a continental  experimentalist,  who 
having  made  the  subject  his  study  for  the  space  of  30  years,  gave 
the  fruits  of  his  research  to  the  world  in  1763.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  novelty  seems  to  have  excited  not  the  faintest  interest 
in  Scotland  on  becoming  known  there.  The  old-fashioned  Scots 
Magazine  for  June,  1764,  contained  a paragraph  announcing  that 
“ M.  Glenditch  has  lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin, 
his  observations  upon  the  artificial  method  of  increasing  the 
fecundity  of  salmon  and  trout,  invented  by  M.  Jacobi after  which 
followed  an  exceedingly  meagre  description  of  “this  secret  method.” 
But  our  great  grandfathers  treated  the  matter  with  supreme  in- 
difference, probably  for  the  very  good  reason  that  their  own  rivers 
so  abounded  with  salmon  and  trout  that  there  was  no  need  for  any 
“ secret  method  ” from  Germany  to  augment  a supply  which  already 
was  superabundant.  Mr.  Pennant  was  in  Scotland  in  1769,  and 
found  that  salmon  were  taken  in  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  “ in  great 
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abundance : three  thousand  have  been  caught  in  one  morning, 
weighing,  one  with  another,  sixteen  pounds ; the  whole  capture  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds."  During  many  previous  centuries  salmon 
had  been  plentiful  and  cheap,  entering  largely  into  the  ordinary 
home  consumption,  besides  being  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  London  and  foreign  markets.  “ Salmond,”  says  a writer  of 
the  British  Solomon’s  time,  “ is  more  plentifull  in  Scotland  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  world.”  The  earliest  statutory  regulations 
of  the  Scottish  salmon  fisheries  date  upwards  of  six  hundred  years 
back.  The  Liber  Albus,  or  White  Book  of  the  City  of  London,” 
compiled  1419,  mentions  the  Scottish  export  of  salmon  and  other 
fish.  A great  Scottish  merchant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  William  Elphinstone,  founder  of  the  commerce  of 
Glasgow,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  who  founded  the 
University  of  Aberdeen;  and  the  trade  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  was  chiefly  the  exportation  of  salmon.  Indeed,  this  fish, 
which  is  now  a costly  delicacy,  and  obtainable  only  by  the  better 
classes,  was  so  constant  an  article  of  diet  amongst  the  common  people, 
that  they  valued  it  very  lightly.  Servants  and  apprentices,  loathing  it 
as  the  Israelites  did  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  were  in  the  habit, 
it  is  asserted,  of  stipulating  with  their  masters  (in  whose  houses,  of 
course,  they  boarded),  that  they  should  not  be  called  on  to  partake 
of  salmon  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  a week.  Captain  Burt,  in 
his  famous  “ Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,”  circa  1730,  gives 
an  amusing  instance  in  point : — 

“ The  meanest  servants,  who  are  not  at  board  wages,  will  not  make  a meal  upon 
salmon  if  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat.  I have  been  told  it  here,  as  a very 
good  jest,  that  a Highland  gentleman,  who  went  to  London  by  sea,  soon  after  his 
landing  passed  by  a tavern  where  the  larder  appeared  to  the  street,  and  operated  so 
strongly  upon  his  appetite  that  he  went  in — that  there  were  among  other  things  a 
rump  of  beef  and  some  salmon  : of  the  beef  he  ordered  a steak  for  himself,  ‘but,’ 
says  he,  ‘ let  Duncan  have  some  salmon.’  To  be  short,  the  cook  who  attended 
him  humoured  the  jest,  and  the  master’s  eating  was  eightpence,  and  Duncan’s 
came  to  almost  as  many  shillings.” 

Prices  in  Scotland  were  kept  low  from  the  impossibility  of  sending 
fresh  fish  to  any  great  distance — the  ice-packing  process  being  as  yet 
unknown.  The  fish  were  generally  exposed  to  sale  on -the  spot 
where  they  were  caught,  and  what  remained,  after  the  home  demand 
was  supplied,  were  cured  (pickled  by  being  parboiled  in  brine)  for  ex- 
port. The  spearing  of  salmon  was  a common  amusement.  A tribe 
in  Strathavon,  Banffshire,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  leisters^  or 
fish-spears,  with  them  when  they  went  to  the  kirk  of  a Sunday,  that 
they  might  strike  a salmon  or  two  on  the  way.  The  current  price  of 
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the  fish  in  Pennant’s  time  was  about  per  Ib.  Rents  appear  to 
have  been  in  fair  proportion;  for  we  hear  of  no  tacksmen  experiencing 
such  losses  as  were  so  frequent  in  recent  times.  The  easy  position 
of  tenants  on  the  Tay,  a century  ago,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote.  A douce,  decent  farmer  at  Friarton,  near  Perth,  was 
tacksman  of  the  Friarton  fishings  in  the  Tay,  and  likewise  occupied 
the  reputable  office  of  Elder  in  one  of  the  Secession  Congregations. 
On  a spring  Fast-day  he  repaired  betimes  to  the  meeting-house, 
leaving  his  ploughmen  in  charge  of  the  farm-steading,  all  labour  being 
suspended  for  the  day.  After  he  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  the 
hinds,  wandering  out  of  doors  ‘‘  to  snuff  the  caller  air  ” oh  the  grassy 
bank  overhanging  the  Tay,  observed  signs  of  salmon  in  the  water, 
and  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  “ draw  a shot,”  maugre 
the  imputed  sanctity  of  the  day.  The  venture  was  made,  and  proved 
highly  successful — twenty  or  thirty  good-sized  salmon  being  hauled 
ashore.  The  master  coming  back  in  the  evening  from  “ the  preach- 
ings,” his  men  took  him  to  the  barn,  where  they  had  laid  out  the  fish 
in  a glittering  row,  and  telling  him  the  story,  expected  commendation 
for  their  pains.  But  his  ideas  of  Sabbath  and  Fast-day  observance 
were  very  different  from  those  which  had  been  prevalent  in  Strath- 
avon.  He  held  up  his  hands  in  unfeigned  horror,  and  in  agitated  but 
indignant  tones  commanded  that  “ the  abomination — the  accursed 
thing  ” should  be  instantly  taken  out  of  his  sight,  and  out  of  his  pre- 
mises ; and  accordingly  the  whole  of  the  fish  were  flung  back  into  the 
river.  Few  tacksmen  of  the  present  day,  burdened  as  they  are  with 
heavy  rents,  could  afford  to  act  thus,  and  lose  300  or  400  lbs.  of 
salmon,  worth  2s,  or  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  in  deference  to  any  sort  of 
scruples. 

The  ice-packing  process,  which  was  introduced  about  1785,  brought 
the  long  period  of  cheapness  to  an  end,  and  effected  a sudden  and 
startling  revolution  in  the  salmon  trade.  Fresh  fish  were  now  con- 
veyed to  London  by  fast-sailing  smacks,  and  prices  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  as  drove  salmon  from  the  labouring  man’s  board.  We ’Seldom 
appreciate  the  value  of  a blessing  until  we  are  deprived  of  it ; and  so 
it  proved  in  this  case  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  fisheries 
became  an  apparently  inexhaustible  source  of  gain  to  proprietors  and 
tenants.  Fortunes  were  rapidly  accumulated.  Some  of  the  more 
successful  tacksmen  raised  themselves  by-and-by  to  the  rank  of  landed 
gentry.  The  spirit  of  speculation  was  aroused.  New  appliances  were 
adopted  for  the  more  thorough  and  speedy  capture  of  the  fish — the 
old  net  and  coble  being  voted  too  slow ; and  so  the  stake  net  was 
stretched  for  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  estuaries.  Still  prices  ruled 
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high,  and  rents  were  proportionately  enhanced.  But  at  last  the 
excessive  netting  told  upon  the  supply  : the  rivers  became  subject  to 
fast-recurring  scarcities  \ and  when  the  Legislature  was  applied  to  for 
a corrective  measure,  erroneous  theories  obtaining  the  ascendancy, 
shaped  the  Act  of  1828  into  a new  element  of  mischief.  Figures  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  rental  of  the  Tay,  which  was  14,574/.  in 
1828,  had  sunk  to  7,973/.  by  the  year  1852. 

It  was  now  evident  that  something  effectual  should  be  done  to 
arrest  this  alarming  depreciation  of  river  property,  and  artificial 
propagation  was  suggested  as  a remedy.  The  system  had  previously 
been  tried  at  two  places  in  Scotland — namely,  at  Drumlanrig  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  at  Invershin  by  Mr.  Young — not,  however,  in  either  case 
with  any  special  view  to  the  improvement  or  re-stocking  of  rivers,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questio  vexata  as  to  whether  parr 
were  the  young  of  the  salmon.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  subject 
was  attracting  attention.  About  1851  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  ofClitheroe, 
had  produced  young  salmon  from  ova  placed  in  boxes  under  running 
water;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Brothers  Ashworth  introduced 
pisciculture  in  connection  with  the  Galway  Fisheries — an  experiment 
which  was  attended  with  the  best  results.  Looking  to  these  facts  and 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  science  in  France,  the  proprietors  of 
thp  Tay  Fisheries  resolved  on  the  construction  of  works  at  Stormont- 
field,  and  these  were  completed  and  fully  stocked  with  300,000  ova 
by  the  23rd  December,  1853. 

The  Stormontfield  Works  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay, 
about  five  miles  northward  from  the  city  of  Perth,  occupying  a gentle 
slope,  along  the  base  of  which  glides  the  broad  and  silvery  river.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  Stormontfield  Mill  and  Bleach- 
field,  supplied  by  a lade  or  aqueduct  from  the  river,  which  has  been 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  ponds.  The  boxes  for  the  reception 
of  the  ova  were  at  first  300  in  number,  but  are  now  increased  to  360, 
each  usually  containing  rather  upwards  of  1,000  eggs,  but  quite 
capable’  of  holding  double  that  stock.  They  are  arranged  on  the 
slope  in  30  parallel  rows — 12  boxes  to  the  row;  and  the  water, 
carefully  filtered,  is  equably  distributed  over  them  by  gravitation. 
Originally  there  was  but  one  pond  for  the  young  fry  after  they  had 
quitted  the  boxes,  but  in  1864  a second  and  larger  one  was  formed, 
which  adds  very  much  to  the  general  efficiency.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  describe  minutely  the  different  parts  of  the  works,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  absence  of  a ground  plan.  Enough  to  say  that  within  a very 
limited  area — only  a little  more  than  an  acre  being  under  water,  and 
the  whole  establishment  extending  over  about  a couple  of  acres — 
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ever)1;hing  has  been  done  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  But,  circumscribed  as  is  the  space,  we 
may  judge  what  results  would  flow  from  works  laid  out  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  such  a river  as  the  Tay. 

The  primary  object  of  pisciculture  is  to  assist  the  operations  of 
Nature,  and  this  it  has  attained  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  spawning 
season  on  the  Tay,  which  is  an  early' river — the  earliest  in  Scotland, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  November  and  continues  throughout 
the  following  month  and  part  of  January.  It  has  been  computed  that 
salmon  average  about  i,ooo  ova  to  the  pound-weight — a fecundity 
which  might  induce  us  to  wonder  how  there  should  ever  be  a scarcity 
of  the  fish.  But  the  fact  is  that  a thousand  dangers  beset  the  ova 
when  deposited  in  the  river  in  the  natural  way.  A flood  may  scatter 
the  eggs  on  the  spawning  beds,  or  causing  the  parent  fish  to  deposit 
near  the  banks,  the  ova  will  be  left  dry  when  the  waters  subside. 
Aquatic  insects,  and  the  larvse  of  insects,  devour  the  eggs.  Trout 
prey  upon  them  incessantly  : several  have  been  caught  gorged  to  the 
top  of  the  gullet  with  from  400  to  1,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish.  In  short,  such  is  the  destruction  of  ova  in  the  rivers  that 
scarcely  one  egg  out  of  every  thousand  comes  to  life.  Then,  the 
young  fry  are  decimated  by  enemies  equally  voracious,  amongst 
which  may  be  enumerated — 

“ The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 

The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide. 

The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 

The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par  ; ” 

for  the  salmon  itself  is  one  of  the  destroyers  of  its  tender  offspring. 
Now,  very  much  of  this  sad  waste  is  saved  by  the  piscicultural  system. 
The  ova  are  kept  in  the  ponds  in  perfect  security,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  few  ever  prove  addled.  Year  by  year  from  300,000  to  360,000 
young  fish  have  been  hatched  at  Stormontfield,  and  at  the  proper 
times  transferred  to  the  river,  which  they  immediately  descend 
towards  the  sea. 

The  hatching  of  the  Stormontfield  fish  takes  from  90  to  130  days, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season.  Cold,  frosty  weather 
protracts  the  bursting  of  the  egg : an  open,  mild  winter  facilitates  it ; 
but  the  ova  have  never  been  known  to  be  injured  by  the  severest 
frost.  The  winter  of  1813-14  was  excessively  severe — the  most 
severe  within  man’s  remembrance — and  yet  1815  and  1816  were 
the  most  plentiful  years  of  grilse  and  salmon  respectively  ever  ex- 
perienced throughout  Scotland — the  fish  selling  so  low  as  from  3^. 
to  4d.  per  lb.  Nature  herself  provides  for  the  sustenance  of  the  fry 
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i for  some  time  after  emergence  from  the  shell ; but  when  the  umbilical 
bag  is  absorbed  and  they  are  fully  formed  and  removed  to  the 
feeding  pond,  in  the  month  of  May,  they  are  fed  daily  with  bullock’s 
liver  ground  to  powder,  which  they  devour  with  avidity ; and  it  is 
amusing  to  a stranger  to  observe  what  shoals  rise  to  the  surface 
when  the  keeper  dispenses  handfuls  of  this  attractive  food.  What 
they  feed  on  in  the  river,  in  their  natural  state,  is  unknown.  At 
this  stage,  and  during  the  next  twelvemonths,  the  entire  brood  are 
“ mottled  par ; ” but  when  the  merry  month  of  May  ” comes 
round  again,  the  one  half  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  silvery 
scales  of  the  salmo  salar  and  become  smolts,  while  the  other  half 
undergo  no  change  whatever ; and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
the  selfsame  thing  takes  place  in  the  river.  The  smolts  immediatefy 
manifest  a strong  desire  to  leave  the  pond,  and  accordingly,  in  a few 
days,  they  quit  it  for  the  Tay,  to  which  they  have  free  access  by 
an  open  service  pipe.  At  this  period  they  are  generally  about  2 oz. 
in  weight.  But  after  being  several  weeks  in  the  sea,  they  return  to 
the  river  as  grilses  of  5,  6,  or  7 lbs.  weight.  The  parrs  remain  for 
other  twelvemonths — though  they  might  leave  at  any  time  by  the 
open  pipe,  if  so  disposed — -when  they  also  put  on  the  silver  coat 
(a  week  or  two  earlier,  however,  than  fry  of  the  first  year),  and  then 
take  their  departure.  It  was  at  Stormontfield  that  the  fact  of  the 
parr  being  young  salmon  was  first  indubitably  demonstrated;  but 
the  cause  of  their  remaining  two  years  before  they  change  their  livery 
and  seek  the  sea,  is  as  yet  a profound  mystery. 

Before  quitting  the  ponds,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  young 
fish  are  marked,  so  as  to  be  recognizable  if  caught  in  the  river  as 
grilse  or  salmon.  At  the  outset,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  as 
to  what  mark  would  be  most  permanent  and  least  injurious.  Various 
devices  were  tried — notably,  small  zinc  or  copper  rings ; but  such 
rings  proved  altogether  useless,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
fish.  Besides,  they  hampered  the  motion  of  the  smolts,  and,  in  fact, 
by  their  glitter,  pointed  them  out  to  their  finny  enemies  in  the  river. 
Excision  was  at  last  hit  upon : that  is,  cutting  off  a slight  portion  of 
what  is  called  the  ‘‘  dead  fin ; ” and  it  is  surprising  that  so  simple  and 
effectual  a mode  was  not  sooner  thought  of,  for  it  was  in  practice  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Captain 
Burt  in  his  Letters.,  already  quoted,  records  that  the  people  of 
Inverness,  in  proof  that  salmon  return  to  the  river  of  their  birth, 
“affirm  that  they  have  taken  many  of  them,  and,  by  way  of  experiment, 
clipped  their  tails  into  a forked  figure  like  that  of  a swallow,  and 
found  them  with  that  mark  when  full  grown  and  taken  out  of  the 
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aiiivest'  Cutting  the  dead  fin,  however,  is  preferable  to  cutting  the 
tail  (which  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  fish  in  swimming),  and  fully 
answers  the  purpose  desired.  Many  grilses  bearing  the  Stormontfield 
mark,  have  been  caught  in  the  Tay. 

Such  is  a cursory  sketch  of  these  interesting  operations,  under 
which  the  Tay  fisheries  have  rapidly  improved  beyond  all  expectation. 
In  1852,  the  year  before  the  experiment  was  set  on  foot,  the  total 
rental  was  7,973/.  In  1856  it  was  10,000/.  j in  i860,  13,800/.;  in 
1864,  16,740/.;  and,  ever  since,  it  has  been  17,000/.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  insinuated  that  this  immense  increase  is  wholly  attributable  to 
pisciculture.  No  such  thing.  A large  share  is  due  to  the  enlightened 
legislative  changes  of  recent  years.  Still,  when  we  know  that 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  smolts,  in  prime  condition,  are 
annually  discharged  into  the  river,  in  addition  to  its  own  proper 
brood,  it  must  necessarily  be  acknowledged  that  pisciculture  has  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  the  improvement.  The  number  of  heavy  or 
“monster”  salmon  in  the  Tay  also  seems  on  the  increase.  A fish 
of  5olbs.  used  to  be  rare.  One  of  561bs.  was  remembered  as  having 
been  caught  half  a century  ago.  But  now  such  weights  are  not 
uncommon.  In  April  last,  a superb  salmon  of  6ilbs.  was  brought 
ashore  by  an  angler  ; and,  in  June,  one  of  the  unprecedented  weight 
of  7 libs,  was  taken  in  the  net.  These  facts  are  significant.  And  at 
what  cost  is  the  Stormontfield  establishment  upheld  ? Will  the 
reader  credit  us  when  we  state  that  the  average  annual  outlay 
scarcely  comes  to  100/.  ? 

The  Stormontfield  results  ought  to  encourage  the  river  proprietary 
of  the  country  generally  to  follow  the  example  set  forth  on  the  Tay. 
As  yet,  however,  it  has  not  been  followed,  even  in  Scotland,  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  might  be  anticipated.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted ; 
for,  as  a question  of  national  economics,  the  improvement  oi  our 
salmon-producing  waters  is  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention. 
Only  consider  how  many  fine  rivers  in  England,  once  famous  for 
salmon,  now  yield  next  to  nothing ; and  that  rivers  in  foreign 
countries  have  been  successfully  re-stocked  of  late  by  the  artificial 
method.  To  increase  our  food  supplies  in  bread,  meat,  &c.,  we  lay 
the  markets  of  the  world  under  contribution,  while  at  our  very  doors 
we  have  a source  of  food-supply  which  has  suffered  from  long  and 
gross  neglect,  but  which  might  speedily,  and  at  small  expense,  be 
restored  to  what  it  was  in  its  better  days. 


The 
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A RECORD  OF  NOBLE  DEEDS. 


HILE  little  bands  of  our  devoted  countrywomen  are 
going  forth  to  soften  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
in  the  present  campaign,  report  comes  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  small  army 
of  volunteer  nurses  who  went  out  to  do  battle  with  neglect  and  mis- 
management in  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea.  Emily  Anderson,  who 
closed  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  self-denying  life  on  the  30th  of 
August,  was  one  of  that  second  corps  which  was  headed  by  Miss 
Stanley,  the  Dean  of  Westminster’s  sister.  She  took  charge  of  the 
smaller  hospital  of  Scutari  for  a while,  and  then  transferred  her 
tender  and  consoling  services  to  Kulalie,  where,  after  a few  months, 
the  hospital  fever  laid  her  low,  and  compelled  her  return  to  England. 
Health  restored,  she  offered  her  aid  first  to  the  Lincoln  County 
Hospital,  and  then  to  the  Gainsborough  Union.  To  this  last  esta- 
blishment her  energies  became  devoted : she  built  a chapel  for  the 
workhouse  from  her  own  purse,  and  worked  disinterestedly  night  and 
day  among  those  around  who  needed  her  succour.  She  first  pro- 
posed a county  sea-side  hospital : she  took  occasional  charge  of  a 
ward  in  King’s  College  Hospital,  and  in  tender-heartedness  performed 
acts  of  benevolence  which  became  numberless  long  ere  the  time  of 
passing  to  her  happy  rest  drew  near. 


Our  tribute  of  recognition  is  due  to  M.  Ferrand,  a pharmacist  of 
Lyons,  who,  deputed  by  his  government  to  reorganise  the  French 
system  of  life-buoys,  has  given  the  world  his  experience  and  advice 
on  what  he  calls  the  most  magnificent  of  feats — the  rescue  of  a 
drowning  person  by  a man  single-handed  and  without  apparatus.  In 
the  absence  of  a system  of  rescue,  sailors  and  boatmen  consider  that 
a drowning  man  must  be  caught  hold  of  wherever  possible,  and 
dragged  or  pushed  to  shore  as  best  he  can  be,  without  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  body  or  the  immersion  of  the  head.  Suffocation 
is  too  often  the  consequence  of  this  inconsideration.  The  great  aim 
should  be  to  keep  the  victim’s  head  above  water  ; and  after  examina- 
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tion  of  the  various  means  of  securing  this  condition,  M.  Ferrand 
decides  in  favour  of  that  used  by  an  Englishman,  Hodgson  of 
Sunderland,  and  which  consists  in  grasping  the  drowner  by  the  hair 
or  any  part  of  the  head,  and  turning  him  on  his  back — the  salvor 
immediately  turning  face  upwards  also,  and  placing  the  head  of  his 
burden  upon  his  breast.  In  this  state  he  can  swim  with  ease  to  land. 
M.  Ferrand  has  experimented  fully  upon  this  plan,  and  finds  it  so 
simple  and  easy,  that  he  confidently  recommends  its  practice  wherever 
possible.  He  has  himself  been  able  to  carry  two  persons  simul- 
taneously to  shore  by  it ; and  he  has  shown  the  rationale  of  the 
process  by  full  arguments  based  upon  the  displacement  of  the  floating 
bodies.  A matter  of  great  difficulty  in  attempting  a rescue  is  that  of 
gaining  a hold  of  the  straggler.  Knowing  the  dangers  of  a drowning 
man’s  clutch,  many  salvors  keep  aloof  until  the  first  struggles  have 
subsided.  A seemingly  cruel  caution,  yet  a justifiable  one.  M, 
Ferrand  objects  to  such  an  excess  of  prudence,  and  recommends 
that  a rescuer  watch  his  opportunity  and  seize  the  straggler  from 
behind,  keeping  him  at  arm’s  length,  and  compelling  him,  if  possible, 
to  fix  his  inevitable  grip  upon  the  left  hand,  thus  leaving  the  right 
hand  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body  free.  The  man  can  then  be  held 
until,  if  the  distance  from  a landing-place  is  great,  sufficient  sense  of 
safety  (if  there  is  sensibility),  or  sufficient  exhaustion,  enables  him  to 
be  turned  over  after  the  manner  alluded  to,  and  borne  to  safety. 
These  directions  are  of  course  available  only  to  swimmers  : M.  Fer- 
rand desires  to  make  all  such  practised  rescuers,  and  impresses  upon 
them  the  importance  of  making  his  methods  part  of  their  natatorial 
education. 


The  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock—^ merciful  Pollock” — at  the 
full  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  would  have  filled  many  a column 
with  well-deserved  eulogies  had  that  death  not  come  at  a time  when 
the  journals  are  overfilled  with  the  clamorous  echoes  of  inglorious 
war.  Scant  has  been  the  justice  done  to  the  bright  nature  of  that 
most  honourable  member  of  an  honourable  profession  : and  there  was 
the  more  need  to  dwell  upon  the  glittering  points  of  his  career  from 
the  circumstance  that  these  shone  brightest  in  times  which  can  be 
remembered  only  by  those  whose  years  have  kept  their  memories 
green.  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  called  to  the  bar  : it  is  more  than 
forty  since  his  steady  professional  rise,  upon  steps  which  were  causes 
of  the  highest  importance,  culminated  in  his  accession  to  the  dignity 
of  King’s  Counsellor,  thirty  since  Huntingdon  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  twenty-six  since  he  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Baron  of  the 
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Court  of  Exchequer,  which  he  occupied  till  he  told  four-score  years, 
when  he  vacated  it,  in  the  pristine  vigour  of  intellect,  and  retaining 
much  of  the  fresh  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  marked  his  character 
years  ago  when  he  made  his  influence  felt  upon  ail  with  whom  he 
was  professionally,  politically,  or  socially  connected.  And  he  was 
the  son  of  a saddler  in  Piccadilly. 


Last  month,  chronicling  the  dauntless  services  of  some  rescuers  of 
life  from  fire,  we  omitted  to  mention  several  performed  by  members 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  during  the  past  year,  so  meritorious  as  to  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  Society  from  whose  report  the  cases  we  noticed 
were  gleaned.  The  men  of  this  service  save  life  as  a duty,  but  that 
duty  does  not  command  them  to  risk  their  own  safety  : when  they 
do  this,  a higher  sense  than  that  of  duty  impels  them,  and  higher 
rewards  than  common  pay  and  general  praise  are  their  due.  Testi- 
monials on  vellum,  accompanied  by  gifts  of  money,  have  been  won 
by  George  Palmer,  who  was  instrumental  in  saving  five  persons  from 
one  fire  in  Bisliopsgate  Street,  London ; by  Philip  Kench,  who 
saved  three  people  from  a burning  house  in  Greenwich ; by  James 
Hotson,  but  for  whose  prompt  efforts  a man  and  his  wife  and  child 
would  have  been  burnt  to  death  in  Barnsbury  Road,  London,  last 
June  ; and  by  William  Jones,  whose  intrepidity  saved  two  men  from 
imminent  death  at  Barking  last  December.  The  first  two  of  these 
firemen  were  of  the  second  class,  the  third  of  the  third  class,  and  the 
fourth  held  a superintendent’s  rank.  But  the  most  meritorious 
exertions  were  those  of  Francis  W.  Boon,  a third-class  man,  who, 
while  off  duty,  and  on  the  road  to  Lewisham,  encountered  a fire  from 
which  several  persons  had  been  endeavouring  to  rescue  a child,  but 
without  success,  one  and  all  being  driven  back  by  the  intense  heat 
and  smoke.  Boon  procured  a ladder,  made  his  way  to  a first-floor 
window,  entered  and  searched  the  house,  with  the  fire  raging  in 
the  basement.  He  found  the  child  in  a helpless  condition  upon  a 
landing,  and  in  spite  of  great  difficulty  regained  his  window,  conveying 
the  little  one  forth  in  safety.  A silver  medallion  has  been  his  reward. 


“Toll  for  the  brave,”  Crosses  of  valour  and  badges  of  honour 
hung  upon  the  breast  of  the  commander  of  the  ill-born  ship  that,  in 
mockery  of  the  vaunted  perfection  of  her  architecture,  heeled  keel 
upwards  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  morning  of  September  7th,  before 
a breeze  through  which  a squadron  proudly  rode.  Captain  Burgoyne, 
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with  his  picked  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  were  the  victims  of  a 
gigantic  experiment — a steam  ship  carrying  a fortress,  but  so  totter- 
ingly  that  a squall  could  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  iron  mass 
over  the  area  of  support,  and  sink  it  like  a stone,  in  two  minutes, 
making  of  a hive  of  resting  life  a catacomb.  But  severe  comment 
is  silenced ; for  he  who  committed  the  error  perished  with  the  mani- 
festation of  it.  The  Captain  might  have  been  Captain  Coles’s 
monument : it  has  been  his  coffin.  We  need  not  the  proverbial 
apology  for  speaking  well  of  him  now  : he  had  won  distinctions  long 
before  this  his  last  work  was  designed.  He  had  fought  his  country’s 
battles  and  laboured  hard  for  his  country’s  naval  glory.  His  last 
mistake  will  not  hide  the  honours  that  are  his  due. 


If  our  warrior  seamen  are  happily  debarred  the  manifestation  of 
their  bravery  in  the  fight,  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  showing  it  in 
the  nobler  service  of  saving  peaceful  lives.  Instance  John  Hurley, 
able  seaman  of  the  Serapis,  who  rescued  a shipmate  from  death  in 
Dover  Bay  on  the  i6th  of  July.  The  vessel  was  hauling  alongside 
the  pier,  steaming  at  about  five  knots  an  hour,  and  the  starboard 
boats  required  lowering.  A carpenter,  Hawkes  by  name,  was 
working  at  the  davits  when  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  overboard. 
He  could  not  swim,  and  the  concussion  from  his  fall  rendered  him 
temporarily  blind.  Without  the  least  hesitation  Hurley  sprang  after 
him,  and  held  him  harmless  until  he  could  be  hauled  on  board  the 
lifeboat 


Instance  again  Joseph  Dollimore  of  the  Star,  able  seaman  also. 
His  ship  was  working  down  Channel  at  sunrise  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month,  when  a thick  fog  came  on.  The  engines  were  stopped 
and  sails  were  unfurled.  A seaman,  George  Davey,  was  setting  the 
foresail,  when  the  clew  struck  him,  knocking  him  out  of  the  fore- 
rigging  overboard  into  thirty-three  fathom  waters.  He  was  wounded 
and  disabled.  Dollimore  saw  the  accident,  and  immediately  jumped 
over  after  him,  caught  and  brought  him  alongside,  and  sustained 
himself  and  burden  till  the  whaler  was  lowered  and  picked  them  up. 
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BY  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 


|HE  laws  of  hospitality,  respect  for  Sophie,  respect  for 
himself,  all  forbade  that  Alfred  should  endeavour  to  see 
Sophie  again  that  evening.  If  mutual  attraction  could 
have  brought  them  together,  they  must  som.ehow  have 
met  of  their  own  accord.  But  to  say  nothing  of  moral  obstacles, 
there  was  a physical  impediment  between  them  in  the  shape  of  what 
was  to  Alfred  a floor,  to  Sophie  a ceiling. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  house  consisted  of  two  wings.  In  the  left  wing  on 
the  ground  floor,  communicating  with  the  garden,  was  the  drawing- 
room, where  the  card-playing  was  now  going  on.  Next  to  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  same  wing,  was  a billiard-room ; next  to  the 
billiard-room  a small  library,  well  furnished  with  bookshelves,  on 
which  a good  many  French  novels,  one  or  two  standard  works  in 
English  (uncut),  and  several  stray  numbers  of  Bailfs  Magazme  and 
Ruff's  Gtiide  to  the  Turf  might  be  seen. 

The  right  wing  was  separated  from  the  left  by  a broad  passage 
which  divided  the  house  in  two,  and  connected  the  main  entrance 
with  an  entrance  leading  to  the  garden.  In  the  right  wing  was  the 
dining-room,  a room  for  linen,  and  a large  room  opening  upon  the 
garden  which  had  been  furnished  specially  for  Sophie  as  a sitting- 
room,  and  which  she  had  afterwards  converted  into  a sitting-room 
and  bed-room. 

Sophie  had  also  her  library,  consisting  of  English  works  of  various 
kinds  (chiefly,  however,  novels  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition),  a few 
readable  religious  books,  such  as  the  “ Imitation  ” and  the  “ Con- 
fession of  St.  Augustine;”  a volume  of  German  tales;  “Mignon,”  by 
M.  de  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  few  authors  in  France  who  can  write 
ad  usum  puellce  without  becoming  puerile  ; and  five  novels  by  Balzac 
— “ Pierrette,”  “ Ursule  Mirouet,”  “ Modeste  Mignon,”  “ Eugenie 
Grandet and  “ La  Recherche  de  I’Absolu.” 
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The  first  floor  of  the  house  was  all  disposed  in  bed-rooms,  and 
there  was  no  second  story.  Mr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Rowden  had  rooms 
in  the  left  wing.  Alfred  slept  in  the  right  wing,  in  the  room  above 
Sophie’s,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the  garden. 

Alfred,  however,  on  this  particular  evening  could  not  and  did  not 
wish  to  sleep.  He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  little 
thinking  who  was  underneath,  though  it  was  with  Sophie  alone  that 
his  thoughts  were  occupied. 

How  was  he  to  see  her  before  his  departure  early  the  next 
morning  ? That  was  the  problem  he  was  endeavouring  to  solve — 
a problem  which  Mr.  Arnold  flattered  himself  he  had  rendered 
insoluble.  For  he  had  prevented  Alfred  from  talking  alone  to 
Sophie  that  evening,  and  at  six  the  next  morning  she  was  to  leave 
the  house,  so  as  to  be  back  at  the  convent  before  seven.  Sophie, 
to  whom  all  the  household  arrangements  were  familiar,  knew  per- 
fectly well  who  was  her  restless  neighbour  overhead,  and  was  glad  to 
find  that,  like  herself,  he  was  unable  to  compose  himself  to  rest. 

After  a certain  amount  of  useless  promenading,  performed  in  a 
very  violent  style,  Alfred  went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  night. 

“What  a moon  I What  a soft  silvery  light ! What  a transparent 
atmosphere  !”  he  said  to  himself.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
nights  with  which  those  alone  are  in  perfect  harmony  who  are 
deeply  in  love. 

Sophie  had  also  gone  to  the  window.  Her  feelings,  like  those  of 
Alfred,  were  in  harmony  with  the  night. 

Love  is  certainly  not  moonshine.  But  moonshine  is  love’s  appro- 
priate accompaniment ; so  appropriate  that  it,  of  itself,  suggests  the 
melody  to  which  it  is  so  exactly  suited. 

Alfred,  while  undergoing  the  influence  of  the  scene,  made  a careful 
survey  of  the  garden  and  all  its  surroundings.  At  the  end  of  the 
flower  garden,  which  was  about  fifty  yards  long  and  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  house,  was  the  summer-house  (of  happy  memory). 
On  each  side  of  the  summer-house  there  was  a laurel  hedge  \ beyond 
the  hedge  an  orchard,  a portion  of  which  was  cultivated  ^as  a kitchen 
garden  ; beyond  the  orchard  and  kitchen  garden  a field ; beyond  the 
field  more  fields,  then  the  horizon. 

In  the  left  wing  of  the  house  everything  was  dark,  or  lighted  only 
by  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

In  the  right  wing  everything  also  was  dark  except  in  the  one  room 
underneath  Alfred ; where,  through  the  white  curtains,  the  reflection 
of  a light  could  be  seen. 
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If  Alfred  had  been  certain  that  all  the  servants  had  gone  to  -bed 
i he  would  have  known  that  this  room  must  be  Sophie’s. 

I Sophie  had  only  left  the  drawing-room  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  himself  She  was  going  away  the  next  morning;  and,  probably, 
like  himself,  was  pre-occupied.  It  was  now  about  eleven  o’clock. 
She  had  been  in  her  room  then — if  this  was  really  Sophie— -for  about 
an  hour ; and  that  he  deemed  was  no  time  at  all  for  a young  lady 
with  such  long  hair  as  Sophie’s,  and  so  much  of  it.  But  Sophie  had 
not  been  doing  her  hair.  She  had  been  dreaming,  wondering, 
speculating  when  and  where  she  should  meet  Alfred  again. 

“ Papa  is  prepared  to  do  everything,”  she  said,  “ to  prevent  my 
meeting  him  again ; and  will  never,  I am  afraid,  consent  to  my 
marrying  him  at  all.  But  I will  never  marry  any  one  else  ! I will 
never  listen  to  a word  relating  to  marriage  that  any  one  else  may 
say  to  me  !” 

Sophie  had  no  idea  of  giving  herself  in  detail,  like  so  many  girls, 
to  a great  number  of  admirers.  Such  as  she  was,  she  preserved 
herself  like  a treasure  for  one  only ; hoping  the  gift — it  was  herself, 
it  was  all  she  had — might  be  appreciated ; determined  that  on  her 
part  it  would  not  be  squandered.  If  imperious  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  marry  Alfred,  she  was  resolved 
never  to  give  her  hand  to  any  one  else.  The  risk  was  too  great, 
too  painful.  Indeed,  risking  everything  all  at  once  as  she  did  now, 
what  afterwards  would  there  be  to  risk  at  all  ? 

She  had  said  to  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  confusion  after  their 
first  suggestive  meeting  at  the  convent,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Alfred 
was  destined  to  marry  her  ; and  if  life,  as  one  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  believe,  was  . arranged  on  dramatic  principles,  facts  did  indeed 
point  to  that  conclusion  as  the  natural  result  of  what  had  gone 
before. 

But  drama  or  no  drama,  Sophie  had  sworn  to  reserve  herself,  even 
to  the  slightest  embrace,  for  one  man ; and  as  this  one  man,  this 
prince  who  had  waked  her  from  her  dream,  was  a very  presentable 
prince ; indeed,  quite  capable — apart  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  first  met  her — of  inspiring  her  with  love,  she  felt  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  her  cherished  idea  was  practically  sound  as 
it  was  intrinsically  noble. 

There  is  no  saying  how  long  she  would  have  continued  her 
reflections  had  she  not  been  startled  at  this  moment  by  a tap  at  the 
window. 

She  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  looked  out.  There  was 
no  one. 
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5he  had  just  closed  the  window  when  she  heard  a second  tap. 
This  time  she  saw  at  a glance  what  had  caused  it.  In  front  of  the 
window  dangled  a cork  suspended  by  a string.  Attached  to  the 
cork  by  a pin  was  a scrap  of  paper,  which  Sophie  soon  unfastened 
and  read. 

“Will  you  be  in  the  garden  the  first  thing  in  the  morning?”  was 
written  on  the  paper. 

The  cork  was  waiting  outside  for  an  answer.  So  Sophie  wrote  on 
the  same  scrap  of  paper,  “Yes,  if  possible,”  and  sent  it  up. 

“I  cannot — I ought  not  to  ask  her  to  meet  me  there  to-night?” 
said  Alfred  to  himself ; thinking,  as  is  the  nature  of  men,  that 
inasmuch  as  his  request  had  been  granted  so  very  readily  he  might 
as  well  have  asked  for  something  more. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  even  in  the  morning  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  him  to  get  into  the  garden  without  disturbing  the  whole 
household.  The  garden  door  was  bolted  and  locked  every  night, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  key  was  not  taken  away.  If  he 
waited  until  the  servants  came  down  his  early  rising  would  be 
thought  suspicious  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  Sophie  without 
occasioning  grave  scandal.  What  was  he  to  do,  then  ? He  could 
not  let  himself  down  from  his  bed-room  window,  like  the  aforesaid 
cork,  by  means  of  a bit  of  string,  nor  could  he  enter  the  garden,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  from  the  house,  without  disturbing  at  least  some 
of  its  inmates. 

Sophie’s  road  to  the  garden  was  simple  enough.  She  had  only 
to  open  her  window — it  was  a sashed  door — and  walk  out. 

It  was  considerably  past  twelve  o’clock  and  Sophie  was  still 
watching  her  friend  the  moon,  when,  in  the  hazy  distance,  just  above  the 
laurel  hedge  which  ran  across  the  garden  on  each  side  of  the  summer- 
house, she  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a man’s  hat,  covering  what  looked 
very  like  a man’s  head. 

Her  father  had  represented  to  her  more  than  once  that  she  ought 
not  to  sleep  in  a room  communicating  directly  with  the  garden,  and 
now,  when  it  was  perhaps  too  late,  she  understood  how  imprudent 
she  had  been  in  paying  no  attention  to  his  words.  It  was  nearly 
one  o’clock.  Everyone  must  be  in  bed,  and  if  she  rang  it  was 
doubtful  whether  her  bell  would  be  heard.  It  seemed  to  her, 
however,  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  ring  as  violently  as  possible 
and  then  retreat  as  hastily  as  possible  to  her  father’s  room. 

But  before  taking  any  steps  towards  rousing  the  household  she 
thought  she  would  look  once  more  to  see  whether  her  eyes  had  not 
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deceived  her.  No.  There  was  the  hat.  There  was  the  head. 
There  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  was  the  figure  of  a tall  and  not 
inelegant  young  man,  walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  but  keeping  always 
on  the  further  side  of  the  laurel  hedge. 

‘‘How  fortunate  I did  not  ring  I she  said  to  herself.  “ But  what 
am  I to  do  ? He  cannot  call  this  the  morning.  It  is  scarcely  one 
o’clock.  It  will  not  be  daylight  for  at  least  four  hours.  Does  he 
mean  to  wander  about  the  garden  like  a ghost  all  that  time  — — - — ? 
Perhaps  I had  better  go  out  to  him.  If  I meet  him  at  all  why  not 
by  moonlight  as  well  as  by  daylight  ? I have  a hundred,  a thousand 
things  to  ask  him.  I must  know,  above  all,  what  papa  has  been 
saying  to  him,  and  must  tell  him  what  papa  has  been  saying  to  me. 
In  the  morning,  after  sunrise,  there  will  really  not  be  time.  I am  to 
breakfast  at  half-past  six,  and  the  servants  will  be  moving  about  the 
house  by  six  at  the  very  latest.” 

It  is  certainly  very  imprudent  for  a young  lady  to  meet  her  lover 
at  night : she  might  catch  cold.  However  this  was  the  month  of 
September  and  the  weather  was  unusually  warm. 

After  due  reflection  Sophie  thought  she  would  run  all  risks.  She 
was  prepared  to  do  so  once  in  her  life  for  one  man  only ; and  she 
said  to  herself  that  if  she  had  enough  confidence  in  Alfred  to  engage 
herself  to  him  as  his  wife,  she  might  surely  have  enough  confidence 
in  him  to  go  out  and  speak  to  him  privately  now  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  which  might  not  present  itself  again. 

If  Sophie  had  been  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  sudden  apparition 
of  a hat  behind  the  laurel  hedge,  Alfred  was  astonished  when  he 
saw  the  sashed  door  of  Sophie’s  room  thrown  open  and  Sophie, 
attired  in  bonnet  and  scarf,  walk  out.  He  advanced  towards  her, 
but  Sophie  motioned  to  him  to  remain  v/here  he  was.  When  she 
was  close  to  him  he  wished  to  take  her  to  his  arms.  But  she 
presented  her  forehead,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  begged  him  not 
to  force  her  to  return  at  once  to  the  house. 

She  had  so  many  things  to  say  to  him.  And  first  of  all  how  did 
he  get  there? 

Alfred  explained  that,  being  afraid  he  might  be  locked  in,  he  had 
gone  out  at  the  street  door  before  twelve  o’clock,  while  Mr.  Arnold 
and  his  guests  were  still  playing  at  cards  j that  he  had  then  made 
his  way  to  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  orchard,  scaled  the  orchard 
wall,  and  thus  made  his  entry  into  the  garden. 

“ And  why  did  you  come  back  from  India  ? ” asked  Sophie. 

“ That  is  a long  story,”  answered  Alfred. 
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And  why  did  you  go  to  India  ? ” 

That  is  a longer  story  still.” 

‘‘Well,  you  have  plenty  of  time,”  said  Sophie,  “and  I have  come 
out  on  purpose  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell  me.  You  know  papa 
won’t  give  his  consent.  But  it  is  no  use  speaking  about  that  just 
now.  Tell  me  why  you  went  to  India,  and  that  you  were  never 
engaged  to  be  married,  that  you  never  thought  of  marrying  anyone 
before  you  saw  me?” 

“ I will  tell  you  why  I went  to  India,”  replied  Alfred. 

“No,  you  must  tell  me  everything  ! ” cried  Sophie. 

“ I will  tell  you  everything,”  said  Alfred. 

They  walked  together,  in  the  moonlight,  through  the  garden  into 
the  orchard,  and  from  the  orchard  back  into  the  garden ; and  sat 
down  more  than  once  in  the  summer-house,  while  Alfred  told  Sophie 
all  it  was  fitting  she  should  hear  of  his  life  and  adventures  before 
going  to  India,  and  up  to  the  happy  time  of  his  meeting  her  in  the 
parloir  of  the  Augustines  Convent. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  curious  reader  should  not 
be  informed  of  those  particulars  in  Alfred’s  career  which  were  not 
communicated  to  Sophie  at  all.  So  instead  of  repeating  Alfred’s 
narrative  exactly  as  he  presented  it  to  his  intended  wife,  I will  give 
it  in  full,  with  those  very  passages  brought  freely  into  light,  which 
Alfred  thought  best  to  leave,  as  much  as  possible,  in  obscurity. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Alfred’s  story. 

Alfred’s  father,  who,  like  a great  many  other  fathers,  was  of 
a very  obstinate  disposition,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  his  son, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  should  enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
There  were  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  this  determination,  which  may 
have  been  prompted  above  all  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Leighton  had 
some  interest  at  the  India  House,  and  little  or  no  interest  anywhere 
else.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  youthful  Alfred  was  given 
to  understand,  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  understand  anything  at  all, 
that  it  was  his  destiny  to  enter  the  Indian  Service  in  a civil  capacity, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  on  his  part  to  prepare  himself  at  every 
opportunity  for  the  fate  which  inevitably  awaited  him. 

Not  that  this  inevitable  fate  was  painted  to  him  in  gloomy  colours 
alone.  If  the  climate  was  bad  he  was  assured  that  the  pay  would 
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be  excellent,  and  that  at  a comparatively  early  age  he  would  be  able 
to  retire  on  a good  pension. 

But  this  set-off  no  more  reconciled  him  to  the  idea  of  taking  up 
his  residence  in  India  than  the  prospect  of  a happy  future  beyond 
death  reconciles  the  majority  of  mankind  to  dying.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  India,  but  he  did  not  like  being  constantly  reminded  that 
he  must  go  there.  The  Trappist  formula  of  salutation,  Frere  il 
faut  announces  an  indisputable  truth,  but  to  those  who 

happen  not  to  be  I'rappists  what  could  be  more  tiresome  than  to 
hear  it  constantly  repeated  ? 

The  end  of  it,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  end  was,  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  Alfred  was  about  to  go  up  for  his  examination, 
his  father  said  to  him  very  seriously  that  if  he  passed  it  would  be 
a good  thing  for  him  and  he  would  be  sent  out  to  India  at  once ; 
but  that  if  he  did  not  pass ! 

The  alternative  was  really  something  dreadful. 

If  he  did  not  pass  then,  as  he  would  have  proved  his  unfitness  for 
the  only  distinguished  career  in  which  his  father  could  give  him 
a start,  and  as  the  notion  of  such  a dunce  getting  on  in  medicine, 
at  the  bar,  or  in  any  professional  pursuit  at  home,  was  too  absurd  to 
be  entertained  for  one  moment ; therefore,  his  father,  in  consideration 
of  such  unfitness,  would  apprentice  him,  without  ceremony  or  non- 
sense of  any  kind,  to  Mr.  Gribble,  one  of  the  most  respectable  linen- 
drapers  in  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  where  Dr.  Leighton  resided 
and  took  fees  in  the  character  of  physician  and  surgeon. 

“ If  you  do,”  said  Alfred,  when  his  father  held  out  this  threat  to 
him,  “ I will  marry  Malvina  Gribble — I saw  her  looking  at  me  very 
attentively  in  church  last  Sunday — and  then  old  Gribble,  being  my 
father-in-law,  will  be  some  sort  of  relation  to  you.  At  all  events  you 
will  have  to  invite  him  to  dinner.” 

“ It  pleases  you  to  be  jocular  about  a matter  which  to  me  is  very 
serious,”  said  the  Doctor,  quite  gravely. 

Dr.  Leighton  did  indeed  mean  what  he  said  ; and  when  Alfred 
a few  days  afterwards  returned  to  Hillsborough,  plucked  like  a fowl 
for  the  roasting,  his  father  neither  swore,  nor  cursed,  nor  dreamed 
for  one  moment  of  condoling  with  his  son.  He  simply  called  for 
his  horse  and  drove  round  to  Mr.  Gribble’s,  where  his  presence,  as 
indicating  illness,  threw  for  a moment  a certain  gloom  over  the 
establishment. 

“ I am  always  glad  to  see  you,  except  when  I generally  do 
see  you,”  said  Mr.  Gribble,  as  he  advanced  to  welcome  the 
physician. 
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“ No,  this  is  not  a professional  visit,”  responded  the  Doctor.  “ I 
have  called  to-day  on  a matter  of  business.” 

“ Certainly  ! VVhat  can  we  do  for  you  } ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  want  to  make  purchases,”  exclaimed  Dr.  Leighton. 
‘‘  I mean  a matter  of  private  business  between  you  and  myself” 

“ Most  happy,  I am  sure,”  said  Mr.  Gribble,  who  thought,  however, 
that  if  Dr.  Leighton  wanted  to  see  him  about  private  affairs,  he 
might  as  well  have  asked  for  him  at  the  private  door.  He  conducted 
his  visitor  from  the  shop,  or  series  of  shops,  in  which  some  sixty  or 
eighty  assistants  were  employed,  to  his  private  dwelling-house  at 
the  side.  Arrived  in  the  drawing-room  the  Doctor  was  entertained 
with  biscuits,  sherry,  and  polite  conversation — the  last  article  being 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Gribble,  from  that  lady’s  vast  resources.  After 
the  briefest  possible  delay  he  unfolded  his  project  to  the  linen- 
draper  and  his  wife,  who,  on  hearing  it,  stared  at  one  another  with 
astonishment. 

Mr.  Gribble  thought  the  Doctor’s  cousin,  Sir  Edward  Leighton, 
and  his  brother.  Colonel  Leighton,  and  all  his  relations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  be  very  much  annoyed.  But  as  the  Doctor  assured 
him  that  he  did  not  care  whether  they  were  annoyed  or  not,  and 
as  Mrs.  Gribble  kept  making  signs  to  him  which  clearly  meant  that 
he  was  to  accept  forthwith,  the  worthy  linen-draper  ended  where  he 
might  as  well  have  begun,  and  told  Dr.  Leighton  that  he  would 
receive  his  son  with  great  pleasure ; that  he,  Gribble,  would  do  his 
best  to  push  the  young  man  on  in  the  branch  of  commerce  which 
his  father  had  been  pleased  to  select  for  him,  and  that  Mrs.  Gribble 
would  certainly  make  him  comfortable  in  regard  to  all  domestic 
arrangements. 

Gribble  (advised  by  Mrs.  Gribble)  would  not  hear  of  a premium. 

“ Let  him  at  all  events  come  for  a little  while,”  he  said,  “just  to 
see  how  he  likes  it,  and  how  we  like  him.” 

“ Everyone,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Gribble,  with  a reproving  glance 
at  her  husband,  “likes  Mr.  Alfred  Leighton.” 

“ Malvina  does,”  observed  a little  child,  Mrs.  Gribble’s  niece. 
“She  told  me  so  last  Sunday  when  we  were  coming  home  from  church.” 

The  servant  having  been  rung  for,  and  the  child  removed,  Mr. 
Gribble  declared  himself  willing  to  receive  Mr.  Alfred  Leighton  on 
any  terms  and  at  any  time.  He  thought,  however — and  here 
Mrs.  Gribble  nodded  approvingly  in  assent — that  it  would  be  “ most 
agreeable  to  all  parties  ” if  no  payment  were  made  on  either  side. 
The  question  of  premium  he  would  not  entertain,  and  he  thought 
this  was  a case  in  which  no  salary  would  be  expected.  He  should 
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not  think  of  employing  Mr.  Leighton,  he  said,  “ in  any  but  the  highest 
department  of  the  business ; ” from  which  the  father  inferred  that 
his  son  would  have  to  make  out  the  accounts. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  Alfred  should  leave  his  father’s  home 
and  take  up  his  abode  with  the  Gribbles  that  very  evening. 

“ The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Alfred,  when  he  found  that  his 
father  was  really  in  earnest,  and  that  he  had  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception  as  a sort  of  pupil-assistant  in  the  house  of 
Gribble  the  linen-draper. 

Dr.  Leighton  was  rather  astonished  to  find  his  son  ready  to  go 
into  penal  servitude  without  so  much  as  a protest.  “What  an 
obedient  boy  ! ” he  said  to  himself,  as  he  wished  Alfred  good  bye, 
and  slipped  a fifty  pound  note  into  his  hand.  “ It’s  rather  hard 
for  him,  but  .perhaps  he’ll  like  it.  At  all  events  he  has  brought  it 
upon  himself.” 

As  for  Alfred,  he  had  at  once  accepted  the  position — ironically, 
and  perhaps  maliciously.  But  he  had  accepted  it. 

“ If  the  Gribbles  want  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ the  Gribbles 
shall  have  me,  and  I hope  they’ll  be  pleased.  I will  send  the  father 
into  Parliament ; he  is  rich  enough  and  foolish  enough.  I will  make 
the  mother  a comic  woman  of  fashion ; she  is  silly  enough  and  vain 
enough.  And  the  daughter  ? I don’t  know  what  I shall  do  with  the 
daughter — but  she’s  quite  pretty  enough.” 

Malvina  was  thinking  at  this  very  moment  how  “awfully  jolly” 
it  would  be  to  have  Alfred  Leighton  staying  in  the  house.  “ And 
how  it  will  rile  Stubbs  and  Gibbs  and  all  those  cads  downstairs,”  she 
reflected. 

Malvina  had  the  run  of  about  seventy  young  men  who  all  wor- 
shipped her,  but  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  worshippers  might  be 
supposed  to  entertain  for  a divinity  who  never  gave  the  least  sign  of 
being  touched  by  their  devotion. 

“ She  is  a little  stunner,”  said  Stubbs  one  day,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  worshipper  or  high  priest  of  the  tribe,  “ and 
shouldn’t  I like  to  kiss  her  ! But  Lor’  bless  me  ! she  treats  us  as  if 
we  were  dirt.” 

Malvina  used  to  try  her  eyes  on  them  now  and  then  as  she  walked 
down  the  shop,  and  she  once  declared  to  an  intimate  friend,  that 
she  could  strike  any  one  of  them  to  the  heart,  or  the  whole  lot  if  she 
thought  fit. 

Stubbs,  who  was  an  apprentice  nearly  out  of  his  time,  and  Gibbs, 
whose  father  had  been  a linen-draper  on  his  own  account,  were  the 
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only  two  who  ever  dared  enter  into  regular  conversation  with  her, 
and  they  generally  came  away  from  the  brief  interviews  with  the 
little  enchantress  feeling  very  much  alarmed  of  themselves.  Like 
Jacob,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  meet  an  angel  at  close  quarters. 

‘‘  They  are  such  guys,”  Malvina  once  wrote  to  a friend  at  school; 
‘‘  they  don’t  even  know  how  to  put  their  cravats  on,  which,  at  papa’s, 
is  just  the  very  thing  one  would  expect  them  to  learn.  And  their 
fingers  bridge  out  at  the  tips  and  their  nails  are  twice  as  broad  as 
they  are  long,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  the  wrong  way. 
As  for  talking,  they  can’t  say  a word,  and  they  call  me  ‘ Miss  ! ’ ‘I 
hope  I see  you  well,  Miss,’  one  of  them,  named  Stubbs,  said  to  me 
the  other  day.  ‘ I hope  you  do,  Mr.  Stubbs,’  I replied ; and  I 
looked  at  him  quite  calmly,  as  if  I had  been  looking  at  myself  in  the 
glass,  until  he  became  so  red  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away.” 

“ I wonder  what  sort  of  style,”  she  said  to  herself,  the  evening 
that  Alfred  Leighton  was  expected,  “ I wonder  what  sort  of  style 
is  most  attractive  to  the  youthful  Leighton  ? Ladylike,  of  course — 
cela  va  sans  dire — but  rapid  or  sentimental?  He  can  be  accom- 
modated with  either,  that’s  one  consolation.  I fancy  very  young 
men  are  most  taken  by  excessive  fastness.  There,  look  at  young 
Alsager,  who  went  into  the  hussars,  you  couldn’t  be  too  fast  for  him  ! 
What  a nice  fellow  he  was,  but  a dreadful  villain  ! It  was  all 
through  him  that  I got  into  that  row  at  school  about  smoking. 
However,  Leighton  seems  a quieter  sort  of  man.  Fast,  but  natural ! 
that’s  the  style  for  him  ; and  it  is  the  easiest  style  for  me,  and  the 
style  I like  best.  I wonder  what  he  will  call  me  ? ‘ Miss  Gribble,’ 
to  begin  with,  as  a matter  of  course — oh,  that  detestable  name  ! But 
he  won’t  call  me  ^ Miss,’  that’s  one  comfort.  Then,  in  a little  while, 
it  will  be,  ‘Malvina,  oh,  may  I call  you  Malvina?’  ‘No,  Mr. 
Leighton,  you  really  must  not  1 ’ and  so  on.” 

Malvina  was  just  beginning  to  rehearse  a little  scene  in  which  she 
j>layed  the  principal  and  most  successful  part,  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Leighton  in  person  was  shown  in. 

On  this  occasion,  whatever  Miss  Gribble  herself  may  have  thought 
on  the  subject,  the  style  which  she  really  adopted  was  the  natural 
and  coquettish ; it  being  the  ineradicable  nature  of  that  young  lady 
to  be  a coquette.  Not  that  any  process  of  eradication  had  ever 
been  tried  upon  her.  On  the  contrary,  education  at  a too  fashionable 
boarding-school  had  developed  Malvina’s  promising  natural  dis- 
position ; and  now  that  she  had  obtained  the  mature  age  of  seventeen. 
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and  had  been  expelled  (for  smoking),  she  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
flirt,  when  it  pleased  her,  on  the  “ art  for  art  ” principle,  to  flirt  for 
the  sake  of  flirting,  she  was  also  a coquette  by  conviction,  decided 
to  make  the  most  she  could  of  her  very  attractive  appearance,  and 
to  ensnare  into  marriage  the  first  eligible  young  man  of  good  position 
whom  fate  might  throw  in  her  way. 

Malvina's  parents  had  determined  to  give  her  ‘‘  the  best  possible 
education."  All  that  money  could  do  for  her,”  to  quote  Cribble's 
own  words,  ‘‘had  been  done.”  But  there  are  a few  things  necessary 
in  the  education  of  a young  lady  which  money  cannot  do  at  all,  and 
these  in  the  case  of  the  pretty  and  praise-devouring  Miss  Cribble, 
had  been  omitted. 

However,  she  had  really  learnt  a good  deal— without  counting 
such  knowledge  as  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  not  to  have 
acquired.  She  played  the  piano  very  brilliantly — and  oh,  so  badly  I 
But  her  showers  of  false  notes  were  applauded  by  all  who  heard 
them,  and  considering,  as  she  herself  admitted,  that  she  never 
counted,  and  that  she  never  practised,  and  that  she  never  gave 
herself  trouble  about  anything,  it  was  really  astonishing  that  she  did 
not  play  much  worse.  Being  an  actress  born,  she  sang  with  good 
dramatic  expression,  and  the  little  siren  had  a charming  voice.  She 
talked  French  well  enough — -“like  a Parisian,”  her  parents  said; 
but  parents  exaggerate.  She  knew  her  “ Kings,”  she  had  heard  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  she  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  date  of  Charles 
the  First's  execution,  she  could  tell  you  in  a moment  who  succeeded 
James  the  Second,  and  why  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne.  She 
was  acquainted,  moreover,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  was  well  aware  that  you  could  go  to  Paris  in  eleven 
hours  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway  via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne, 
or  twelve  via  Dover  and  Calais.  She  had  a talent  too  for  executing 
supposed  national  dances  of  her  own  invention,  which  talent  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  displaying  to  a select  circle  of  school-fellows 
late  at  night  in  her  own  bed  room. 

Finally,  she  had  acquired  from  the  aforesaid  Alsager,  who  went 
into  the  hussars,  the  complete  art  of  making  and  smoking  cigarettes, 
including  the  notable  feats  of  swallowing  the  smoke  and  blowing  it 
out  through  the  nostrils.  It  was  at  a picnic  that  she  picked  up  these 
valuable  accomplishments,  in  which,  on  her  return  to  school,  she  was 
generously  instructing  a few  admiring  young  friends,  when  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  broke  in  upon  the  sanctity  and  smoke 
of  her  apartment,  and  the  next  morning  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cribble 
requesting  that  lady  to  remove  Malvina  from  beneath  her  care. 
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Malvina  used  to  maintain  that  this  was  all  stuff,  and  that  the  true 
reason  for  sending  her  away  was  that  at  a breaking-up  party,  when 
some  jam  tarts  were  being  handed  round  she  had  maliciously  taken 
one  and  eaten  it,  well  knowing  that  the  said  jam  tarts  were  not 
intended  for  the  girls  at  all,  but  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  visitors. 
There  was  also  a story  of  Malvina’s  having  on  the  same  occasion 
broken  through  a gauze  screen  which  had  served  to  separate  the 
school  girls  and  their  female  friends,  from  the  male  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  had  also  been  invited  to  the  ceremony. 

It  is  evident  then  that  Malvina  was  what  some  call  a very  “ forward,” 
others  a very  “fast”  girl.  She  entertained  a sort  of  good-natured 
contempt  for  her  parents,  who  had  given  her  a much  better  education 
than  they  had  received  themselves,  and  had  thus  taught  their  ungrateful 
child  to  look  upon  them  as  her  inferiors.  The  father,  however,  was 
rather  amused  by  her  little  airs  of  superiority,  and  the  mother  was 
convinced  that  her  manner  and  bearing  and  her  taste  in  dress,  added 
to  her  charming  personal  appearance,  would  enable  her  to  marry 
a real  gentleman,  and  perhaps  even  a man  of  title. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Gribble — -faute  de  mieux.,  as  Malvina  would 
have  said — would  have  been  quite  willing  to  put  up  with  Alfred 
Leighton  as  a son-in-law.  Not  that  he  was  rich— she  knew  that  he 
had  absolutely  nothing — nor  that  he  was  likely  to  inherit  much  from 
his  father,  who  was  supposed  to  live  up  to  his  income  and  just  a 
little  above  it ; but  simply  because  the  Leightons  were  very  great 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  Edward  Leighton  held  most  of 
the  land  about  Hillsborough,  Colonel  Leighton  was  also  somebody. 
Dr.  Leighton  himself  was  a proprietor  and  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Alfred  his  son  might,  if  his  father  only  chose,  aspire  to  anything. 

This  sending  him  to  a linen-draper’s  was  a mere  piece  of  eccen- 
tricity on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  she  fancied,  which  in  a little  time 
would  wear  off.  It  was  not  likely  that  Dr.  Leighton  could  wish 
seriously  that  his  son  should  become  a linen-draper,  when  her  great 
desire  was  that  Gribble  should  cut  the  business  and  become  a 
manufacturer,  or  put  his  money  into  the  wine  trade,  or  retire 
altogether  upon  the  large  capital  which  he  had  amassed.  That  the 
young  man  himself  should  fall  so  readily  into  his  father’s  views  did, 
however,  seem  odd.  He  knew  very  well  how  Malvina  would  receive 
a recommendation  to  accept  the  hand  of  a grocer,  or  a cheesemonger, 
or  of  any  one  connected  with  trade.  “ Moustaches  and  not  in 
business  ” were  the  two  essential  qualifications  that  Malvina  looked 
for  in  a husband.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  year 
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1851,  before  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  use  of  the  razor  was  still 
common  in  England.)  If  in  the  army,  then,  oh,  how  much  nicer ! 
But  a commercial  man  was  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
thought  of. 

Alfred  little  knew  how  everything  had  been  made  smooth  for  him 
in  his  proposed  expedition  against  the  heart  of  Malvina.  It  was  an 
assault  upon  an  open  city.  After  the  first  show  of  resistance,  which 
the  honour  of  the  sex  required,  she  was  resolved  beforehand  to  give 
in — not  unconditionally,  but  on  such  honourable  conditions  as  she 
took  it  for  granted  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be 
proposed. 

Affairs,  however,  did  not  go  on  in  the  manner  originally  proposed 
on  either  side.  Alfred,  at  his  very  first  interview  with  Malvina,  felt 
himself  disarmed,  and  abandoned  the  unjustifiable  plan  which,  in  a 
moment  of  spite  and  indignation,  he  had  formed  against  her  happi- 
ness. This,  however,  only  facilitated  his  success  in  regard  to  love- 
making,  pure  and  simple.  He  spoke  to  Malvina  with  that  accent  of 
sincerity  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  counterfeit,  though  Stendhal  is  of 
opinion  that  by  force  of  imagination  it  may  be  adopted  for  a special 
occasion  ; and  Malvina  was  really  touched  by  his  attentions  and  by 
his  general  manner  towards  her,  which — in  her  character  of  heartless 
coquette— she,  of  course,  ought  not  to  have  been. 

But  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  she  improved  as  she  grew  older. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gribble,  she  behaved  to  Alfred  like  a mother.  She 
was  also  as  an  elder  sister  to  him,  as  a big  and  beneficent  cousin,  as 
an  affectionate  young  aunt.  She  overloaded  him  with  attentions, 
studied  all  his  wishes,  and  said  to  him  in  effect,  twenty  times  a day  : 
“ Everything  here  is  yours  ; everything — especially  Malvina  !” 

The  position  of  Mr.  Gribble  himself  was  rather  a difficult  one  ; 
and  he  wished,  before  Alfred  Leighton  had  been  a week  in  his 
house,  that  he  had  never  consented  to  receive  him  at  all.  The 
presence  of  Leighton  made  itself  felt  as  a sort  of  dissolvent  on 
the  household.  One  o’clock  dinner  had  to  be  given  up — Mr. 
Leighton  could  not  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day — and  a regular 
banquet  took  place  daily  at  half-past  six.  Mrs.  Gribble  had  suggested 
seven  ; Malvina  had  said  half-past  seven  \ but  Gribble  maintained 
that  six  was  already  quite  late  enough,  and  that  people  in  the  town 
would  say  he  was  giving  himself  airs  if  he  presumed  to  dine  a 
moment  later  than  the  half-hour.  The  ladies  of  the  family  now  led 
a much  more  fashionable  life  than  the  great  majority  of  ladies  living 
at  and  about  Hillsborough.  They  lunched  between  one  and  two;  in 
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the  afternoon  they  drove  out ; they  took  tea  at  five  o’clock,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  servants,  who  wondered,  since  they  had  tea  before 
dinner,  why  they  didn’t  have  pudding  before  meat,  meat  before  fish, 
and  fish  before  soup.  The  domestics  also  thought  that  Miss  Malvina 
had  better  mind  what  she  was  up  to. 

“ She  was  a little  minx,  that  she  was,”  in  the  opinion  of  one. 

Another  called  her  “a  young  hussey;”  and  all  agreed  that  there 
was  “about  as  much  chance  of  young  Mr.  Leighton’s  marrying  her, 
or  the  likes  of  her,  that  there  was  of  his  jumping  over  the  moon.” 

The  servants  had  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Leighton,  who  treated 
them  with  more  consideration  than  they  got  from  the  Gribbles,  and, 
moreover,  feed  them  magnificently.  They  were  convinced,  however, 
that  he  was  “after  the  young  missis,”  and  they  didn’t  see  that  any 
good  could  come  of  it.  As  to  his  becoming  a linen-draper,  they 
would  like  to  catch  him  at  it  ! But  he  never  meant  anything  of  the 
kind,  not  he  ! Did  he  ever  go  into  the  shop  ? What  he  did  at  all, 
and  what  the  meaning  of  his  presence  in  the  Gribble  family  could 
possibly  be,  were  points  as  to  which  they  expressed  themselves  very 
anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  assistants  literally  raved  against  Alfred.  Stubbs  wanted  his 
blood,  and  the  milder  Gibbs  called  him  a “ confounded  young 
puppy,”  and  pretended  that  he  also  had  been  replaced  by  Alfred 
in  the  affections  of  Miss  Gribble.  Malvina’s  eyes  shot  no  more 
arrows  into  the  too-easily-reached  targets  of  these  young  gentlemen’s 
hearts.  Sometimes,  when  her  father  called  her,  and  insisted  upon 
her  coming,  she  would  appear  for  a moment  in  the  shop ; but  she 
no  longer  seemed  to  know  that  such  a thing  as  an  assistant  had  any 
existence.  She  had  eyes — brilliant  eyes,  but  saw  not. 

The  commercial  effect  of  Alfred’s  appointment  (Mr.  Gribble  called 
it  an  “ appointment  ”)  may  be  described  in  a very  few  words. 
Beyond  sitting  down  at  a table  with  Mr.  Gribble  and  helping  him 
to  go  over  his  books — a process  to  Avhich  Alfred  contributed  by 
turning  over  the  leaves,  and  now  and  then  making  a note  of  a 
doubtful  item  or  a memorandum  of  an  ascertained  total — he  really 
did  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  Alfred’s  having  entered 
the  house  of  Gribble  had  already  deprived  the  establishment  of 
several  valuable  customers.  Six  or  seven  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  Alfred’s  arrival,  and  neither  Sir  Edward  Leighton  nor  the 
Colonel,  nor  any  one  connected  with  them,  had  given  Gribble  a 
single  order.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward  had  been  seen  in  person 
buying  shirts  at  Baker’s  round  the  corner ; and  it  was  certain  that 
Colonel  Leighton  wanted  an  outfit  for  his  son  Algernon,  who  had 
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just  received  a commission,  and  was  going  out  in  a couple  of 
months  to  India. 

If  Malvina  had  not  been  very  much  in  love  with  Alfred,  the 
presence  of  his  cousin  Algernon,  the  only  one  of  his  relations  who 
ever  visited  him,  would  have  sorely  tried  her  constancy.  The 
uniform,  and  all  who  wore  it,  had  a strange  fascination  for  this 
pretty  but  depraved  little  girl.  Algernon,  however,  was  too  proud 
(she  said)  to  plea-se  her  altogether ; and,  probabl}",  the  fact  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  England  in  a few  weeks  had  some  effect  in 
regulating  her  demeanour  towards  him.  Algernon,  of  course,  paid 
her  a considerable  amount  of  attention,  to  which,  according  to  her 
wont,  she  did  not  fail  to  respond  ; but  nothing  took  place  between 
them  that  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  strictly  legitimate  flirtation. 
He  gave  her  his  photograph  in  the  uniform  of  a cornet  of  lancers, 
and  she  gave  him  two  photographs  of  herself,  one  with  her  hair  in 
bandeaux.^  the  other  with  bandeaux  in  front  and  ringlets  at  the  back. 
Altogether  she  had  been  photographed  at  least  twenty  times — in 
morning  dress,  in  evening  dress,  and  once  in  the  costume  of 
“ Rosalind,”  a part  she  had  played  with  great  success  at  private 
theatricals. 

Without  losing  his  heart  to  Malvina,  Algernon  became  a little 
attached  to  her ; and,  when  the  time  for  leaving  England  had  nearly 
arrived,  spoke  to  Alfred  about  her  very  seriously. 

“ I don’t  want  to  ask  you  whether  your  intentions  are  honourable 
or  any  of  that  bosh,”  he  said ; “ but  I can’t  see  what  you  are  up  to, 
and  I really  believe  that  you  don’t  know  yourself.  Isn’t  it  a great 
mistake  to  be  staying  at  Gribble’s  at  all  ? What  can  it  lead  to  ?” 

‘‘You  know,”  answered  Alfred,  “ under  what  circumstances  I first 
came  here.  The  doctor  thought  he  was  sending  me  to  a place  of 
punishment,  and  I wanted  to  show  him  that  I didn’t  particularly 
mind,  and  that  I should  be  able  to  make  myself  quite  comfortable 
and  jolly.” 

“ But  you  are  going  up  for  your  examination  again  ?” 

“ Of  course  I am.  Of  course  I am  not  going  to  become  a linen- 
draper.  In  about  three  months  I shall  have  another  chance,  and 
this  time  I shall  be  sure  to  pass.  I could  pass  now  with  the  greatest 
ease.  I shall  be  in  India  almost  as  soon  as  you  are  if  you  are  going 
out  with  troops,  for  of  course  I shall  go  overland.” 

“Then  Gribble  is  not  going  into  Parliament?” 

“ No,  he  is  too  good  a fellow.  I had  arranged  everything  for  him, 
but  it  would  have  cost  him  a lot  of  money,  and  perhaps  at  the  last 
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moment  he  would  have  funked.  He  was  to  have  founded  a 
mechanics’  institute,  built  a new  bridge  oyer  the  Hillstream,  erected  a 
drinking  fountain,  and  done  I don’t  know  what  besides.  I thought 
at  one  time  of  a medical  dispensary — anything  that  would  have 
enabled  me  to  put  forward  Gribble  as  a public  benefactor.  I meant 
to  write  him  a course  of  lectures  ; one  on  our  landed  gentry,  with 
allusions  to  Sir  Edward  ; another  op  military  expenditure,  in  which 
the  finger  of  economy  would  have  been  pointed  at  the  multiplicity  of 
well-paid  offices  held  by  your  governor ; another  on  fashionable 
physicians,  and  the  impropriety  of  admitting  medical  men  actually 
in  practice  to  the  commission  of  the  peace--as  to  the  special  import 
of  which  I will  say  nothing,  But  Gribble  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 
and  Mrs.  Gribble  is  such  a jolly  woman,  and  Malvina r-” 

“ Oh,  you  call  her  Malvina,  do  you?” 

“Yes  \ we  got  as  far  as  that  some  time  ago.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Alfred.  You  have  given  up  your  practical 
political  joke  ?” 

Oh,  I only  thought  of  it  when  I was  in  a rage  ; but  I could  have 
carried  it  out  all  the  same.” 

Well,  you  have  given  it  up,  Gribble  would  have  made  a first-rate 
radical  naember  of  Parliament,  I admit ; but  you  have  abandoned  the 
idea.  Now  v/hat  about  the  little  girl?  You  are  not  going  to  marry 
her?” 

“ Most  certainly  not.  I’m  going  out  to  India.” 

“ The  two  things  might  be  combined.  But  of  course  you  are  not 
going  to  get  married  at  your  age.” 

“No;  and,  above  afl,  not  to  Malvina.  She  is  very  lively  and 
amusing,  and  she  is  deuced  pretty,  and  I shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave 
her;  but  I shouldn’t  dream  of  making  her  my  wife.” 

“And  you  have  no  intention  then  of  taking  her  away  from  her 
parents  ?” 

“No,  I am  not  such  a blackguard.” 

“ I didn’t  say  you  were  ; but  you  ought  to  do  one  thing  or  the 
other.  To  go  on  spooning  habitually  is  one  of  the  most  silly  things 
I know  of.  There  is  no  meaning  in  it  unless  you  are  perpetually 
advancing ; and,  in  that  case,  where  are  you  to  stop  ? I like 
Platonic  love  as  much  as  any  man,  because  it  leads  to  the  other. 
All  I say  is,  see  where  you  are  going.  If  you  want  to  carry  off  your 
Malvina  it  is  not  my  affair,  and  I don’t  want  to  spoil  sport.” 

“Not  on  any  account  whatever  ! ” 

“ Then,”  said  the  wise  cousin,  “ your  conduct  is  very  feeble,  and 
you  will  end  by  getting  yourself  into  a mess.” 
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“I  don’t  want  td  behave  badly,  atld  I don’t  want  to  behave 

foolishly,”  Alfred  protested; 

“ But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  doing  both;  You  are  behaving 
badly  towards  the  girl,  who  thinks  at  the  very  least  that  you  are 
seriously  in  loVe  with  hen  She  might  fofgive  you  if  you  took  her 
away  from  home,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her ; but  I am  sure  such 
a girl  as  that  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  don’t  even  pay  her  the 
compliment  of  funning  away  with  her.” 

“What  bosh  you  are  talking,  Algernon  !”  exclaimed  Alfred. 

“No,  I am  not,  indeed.  She’ll  actually  despise  you  if,  after 
making  love  to  her  for  nearly  a year— and  you  really  don’t  seem 
to  do  anything  else — you  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  at  last,  except 
that  you  wish  her  good  bye,  and  that  you  are  going  off  to  India  for 
the  rest  of  your  life;” 

“ I am  going  to  India  tiierely  to  show  that  I call  pass  this  idiotic 
examination  if  I please,  and  to  see  how  I like  it.  I don’t  suppose  I 
shall  stay  there  more  than  three  or  four  years  at  the  utmost.” 

“ In  any  case  you  will  have  to  give  up  your  Malvina  altogether. 
Now  I will  tell  you  what  will  happen.  You  have  no  bad  intentions 
towards  the  girl,  but  you  will  go  on  spooning  with  her  until  the  very 
last  moment;  Then  you  will  not  like  leaving  her.  She  will  weep, 
sob,  throw  herself  round  your  neck,  faint  in  your  embrace,  and  you 
will  not  have  nerve  enough  to  unclasp  her  arms,  put  her  quietly  dowti 
on  the  sofa,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  that  she  is  being  properly 
attended  to,  leave  the  house;” 

“ I will  not  behave  to  her  like  a brute.  Certainly.” 

“No,  you  will  end  by  marrying  her ; which,  as  you  do  not  wish  to 
marry  her,  and  know  you  ought  not  to  marry  her,  will  be  behaving 
like  a fooh” 

“I  will  tell  her  at  the  first  good  opportunity,”  said  Alfred,  “that  I 
am  studying  to  pass  my  examination — -she  is  always  asking  me  what 
occupies  me  so  much  late  at  night— and  if  she  doesn’t  understand 
then  that  I am  going  out  to  India,  it  really  wont  be  7ny  fault.” 

“That  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  your  difficulty,”  answered  the 
cousin.  “ She  will  think,  perhaps,  that  you  mean  to  marry  her  and 
take  her  out ; and  you  can’t  very  well  tell  her  beforehand  that  you 
have  no  such  intention,  though,  sooner  or  later,  that  is  what  you  will 
have  to  do.” 


( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Loss  of  the  Captain.” 


“Toll  for  the  brave.” 


S in  the  watches  of  the  night 
Some  spirit  takes  its  sudden  flight, 
Rapt,  to  the  silent  land, 

When  all  its  tenement  of  clay 
Seemed  full  of  hope  and  strength  to  stay 
The  fell  Destroyer’s  hand  : 


O’er  it  a stricken  household’s  eyes 
Are  strained  in  agonising  guise, 

In  awe  too  deep  for  tears ; 

A speechless  grief,  whose  furrowed  track 
Shows  ever  clear  in  tracing  back 
The  cycle  of  the  years  : 


So,  with  no  cry  to  pierce  the  gale. 

No  warning  gun  to  flash  its  tale 
Of  danger  and  despair. 

In  all  her  youth  and  all  her  pride. 
Remorseless  Ocean’s  latest  bride. 

The  brave  ship  foundered  there  : 

There,  while  around  in  armour’d  sleep 
Her  consorts  proudly  rode  the  deep, 

N or  dreamt  the  watery  gale 
Floated  the  dusky  vans  of  death 
Upon  its  current’s  icy  breath 
That  doomed  a sister  sail. 


Then  broke  the  mom  : each  gilded  wave 
That  rolled  above  the  warriors’  grave 
Sparkled  as  bright  and  free 
As  if  it  hid  but  shells  and  weed. 

And  recked  not  of  the  fearful  deed 
Its  depths  alone  might  see. 
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There  rest  the  noble  and  the  good, 

The  stalwart  pride  of  manlihood, 

And  youth’s  unfolding  bloom  \ 

Labour  of  busy  brain  and  hand, 

That  England  only  can  command. 

Snatch’d  to  an  early  tomb. 

Sole  relics  of  that  Ocean  war, 

A shattered  boat,  a broken  spar, 

A remnant  of  her  crew. 

To  tell  the  story  of  her  fall 
To  widowed  homes  and  hearths,  and  all 
Britannia’s  grief  renew. 

What  if  no  battle  thunder  rang. 

No  hurtling  bolts  of  slaughter  sang. 

Shall  they  unhonoured  lie  ? 

Unheard  though  Triumph’s  notes,  we  raise 
A nation’s  voice  in  Duty’s  praise. 

Who  taught  them  how  to  die. 

And  sailors,  as  their  course  they  shape 
Around  the  solitary  Cape 

A prosperous  track  to  keep. 

Its  rugged  outline  torn  and  rent 
Shall  hail  their  comrades’  monument 
Who  in  its  shadows  sleep. 

The  changes  of  the  heaving  swell 
Shall  ring  their  everlasting  knell 
Against  the  echoing  strand  j 
And  o’er  them  roll  Atlantic  waves, 

Green  as  the  grass  on  mounded  graves 
In  their  own  native  land. 


Asteroid. 


The  Investor. 


BY  A CITY  AUTHORITY. 

? we  have  always  said  and  felt  in  connection  with 
state  of  business  in  public  securities  is  now  be- 
ling  thoroughly  confirmed,  viz. : — “ That  money 
beat  the  war.”  What  we  mean  by  this  is,  tliat 
the  first  shock  created  by  the  hostilities  having  passed,  and  trade 
having  become  prostrated  and  thoroughly  harassed,  the  influx  of 
capital  has  so  increased,  that  prices  have  perforce  advanced,  and 
investments  have  been  made,  rendering  the  several  markets  bare  of 
the  sound  leading  securities.  This  circumstance  has  been  chronicled 
twice  before,  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  it  will  have  to  be 
chronicled  again  and  again.  It  has  been  extremely  apparent  during 
the  Account  of  the  T5th,  just  tenninating,  that  almost  every  kind  of 
Stock  and  Share  has  been  freely  withdrawn.  Such  a state  of  things 
is  not  surprising.  With  the  Bank  of  England  rate  reduced  to  3 per 
cent,  ^8,000,000  in  sterling,  bills,  and  securities  received  from  France 
and  Germany  for  safe  employment  and  custody,  the  money  market  may 
be  well  conceived  to  be  supplied  beyond  all  precedent  No  wonder, 
with  capital  pouring  in  at  this  rate,  and  with  important  amounts  still  on 
their  way  from  India,  Australia,  and  America,  the  official  niinimiLm  is 
expected  to  descend  to  per  cent.  Some  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  operators  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  terms  in  Threadneedle 
Street  will  recede  to  per  cent.,  or  if  the  war  should  continue,  to 
2 per  cent.  Should  this  in  reality  prove  the  fact,  the  further  spring 
in  quotations  must  be  remarkable.  If  peace  should  on  the  other 
hand  be  arranged,  there  would  at  once  be  an  absorption  in  various 
channels,  and  the  improvement  would  be  averted. 

For  the  moment  we  must  look  at  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  and 
hope  the  best  we  can  for  the  future.  The  value  of  securities,  no 
question,  will  rise,  even  the  most  miscellaneous  must  be  affected  by 
the  steady  purchases  going  forward.  But  while  financial  movements 
may  produce  good  results,  and  Stocks  and  Shares  return  large  interest 
for  sums  temporarily  placed  out,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  serious 
check  to  trade  and  enterprise  is  producing  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences. They  are  not  immediately  felt,  and  perhaps  December  and 
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January  may  have  to  arrive  ere  the  fatal  effects  will  be  perceived. 
That  they  will  come,  and  that  they  will  turn  out  disastrous,  must  not 
be  doubted- — for  the  course  of  business  in  India,  the  cotton  frauds,  the 
panic  in  China,  and  the  absence  of  protection  to  life  and  property  in 
the  remote  East,  are  all  events  fraught  with  mischief,  the  progress  of 
which  time  alone  can  properly  solve.  It  is  nevertheless  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  banking  and  mercantile  community  are  prepared 
for  the  worst  j money  ruling  fortunately  as  low  as  it  does,  will  assist 
all  but  the  weakest  of  the  weak  out  of  this  startling  difficulty. 

It  is  the  same  “ old  dull  round  ” in  the  English  Stock  department. 
Prices  are  supported,  and  through  quiet  purchases  values  have  ad- 
vanced. But  there  has  been  no  great  extent  of  activity.  Consols 
have  improved  and  Reduced  and  New  are  higher.  Colonial  govern- 
ment securities  have  gone  up,  but  the  investments  in  these  have  not 
been  of  the  importance  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  a desire  to  take  these  descriptions,  although  the  principal 
classes  already  are  placed  at  full  quotations.  The  Government  broker 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  quarter,  have  exhausted  the  surplus  of  revenue 
to  be  applied  to  the  Sinking  fund.  Upwards  of  ;!^i,ooo,ooo  has  thus 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Consols,  New  and  Reduced,  the 
amount  taken  latterly  having  been  ^£34,000  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Eriday  in  each  week. 

The  Bank  of  England  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  to  3 per 
cent,  shows  the  general  state  of  the  money  market.  With  the  present 
accession  of  bullion  we  shall  have  a greater  abundance  than  ever. 
From  every  direction  supplies  are  being  received,  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  arrest  this  influx.  Paris,  which  was  said  only  a few  months 
ago  to  be  the  centre  of  the  European  markets,  is  now  deposed ; and 
Berlin  stands  aloof  at  present  through  the  general  demands  of  the 
war.  Holland  takes  steady  rank  among  the  financial  countries  of  im- 
portance, and  following  the  course  of  England,  has  lowered  the  rate 
of  discount  to  5 per  cent.  The  disparity  between  the  Amsterdam 
and  the  London  quotations  is  at  once  explained  through  the  circum- 
stances regulating  the  different  markets.  The  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  France  will  in  future  be  issued  in  Tours,  and  the  terms  for  advances 
are  quite  exceptional,  owing  to  the  disturbed  position  of  Paris.  Specu- 
lative business  in  the  other  Continental  cities  is  quite  prostrate,  and 
will  doubtless  remain  so  till  we  approach  a settlement  for  peace. 

The  Khedive  (Egyptian)  loan  has  once  more  cropped  up,  being 
now  announced  as  recognised  by  the  Sultan.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  operation,  when  it  was  first  brought  out  some  time  ago  by 
Messrs.  Bischoffheim  and  Goldschmidt,  encountered  the  most  severe 
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opposition.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  energy  and  per- 
severance of  this  firm,  the  Viceroy  would  have  never  obtained  the 
money,  and  the  bonds  would  never  have  been  floated.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  of  course  from  interested  parties,  the  trans- 
action was  a success,  and  both  in  Paris  and  London  the  subscriptions 
were  large.  Being  brought  forward  at  a period  shortly  antecedent  to  the 
war,  the  price,  when  the  panic  came,  naturally  went  to  a discount,  and 
for  a time  the  bonds  were  almost  unsaleable.  At  length,  when  values 
recovered,  there  was  some  business  transacted,  and  a wide  quotation 
of  15  to  20  discount  was  made.  Since  then  a further  rally  has  ensued, 
and  a greater  disposition  is  manifested  to  deal  in  the  Stock.  The 
nearest  price  now  is  6 to  4 discount,  and  a further  rise  is  anticipated, 
because  of  the  approaching  dividend  on  the  ist  October  and  the 
prospect  of  an  absorption  of  the  Bonds  as  ranging  among  the 
category  of  low-priced  securities.  If  Turkish  stand  at  good  values, 
Egyptian  of  all  classes  should  be  decidedly  better  than  at  present. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  large,  its  productive  powers  un- 
questioned, and  the  dividends  and  sinking  funds  are  regularly 
arranged  and  provided  for.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  better  basis 
for  the  credit  of  Egypt  than  the  existing  condition  of  things,  seeing 
the  friendly  relations  maintained  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy. 

Such  has  been  the  stagnation  of  business  in  the  general  Foreign 
Stock  department,  that  brokers  have  had  to  report  from  day  to 
day  “a  very  limited  market  and  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  prices.” 
Still  a gradual  rise  has  followed  through  small  steady  purchases,  and 
with  the  increased  easiness  of  money,  the  rise  has  been  sustained. 
Every  half-monthly  Account  Stock  continues  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  improvement  is  invariably  apparent  about  the  15  th,  or  the  end  of 
the  month.  Most  persons  have  been  quietly  getting  into  Stock,  and 
the  majority  appear  to  believe  in  a further  considerable  upward  im- 
provement on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Those  who  have  bought 
at  very  low  values,  should  not,  however,  wait  for  that  event,  but 
realise  and  take  their  profit,  since  no  doubt  the  speculators  have 
partially  “discounted”  that  important  and  devoutly  wished-for  an- 
nouncement. The  various  foreign  classes  exhibit  great  strength. 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Peruvian — even  Spanish, 
which  have  been  unduly  depressed,  making  quiet  progress  in  the 
favourable  direction.  For  steady  and  future  investment  at  the  present 
average  rates,  the  greater  number  of  Stocks  will  yield  good  interest. 
San  Domingo  will  again  shortly  come  into  notice ; it  has  already 
gone  up,  but  it  must  yet  stand  at  a much  better  price.  Honduras  is 
supported.  Mexican  have  been  firmer  on  the  recent  negociations  with 
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the  President.  If  not  at  present  successful,  they  will  eventually  be  so, 
and  at  the  current  price  this  Stock  is  cheap  to  buy  and  place  “ in  the 
Box.”  We  have  a strong  attachment  for  Venezuela.  It  is  very  low, 
and  an  arrangement  must,  before  long,  be  made.  The  revolution  in 
New  Grenada  has  made  that  Stock  rather  heavy.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a large  trade  with  Germany,  which  now,  through  the  war,  is 
vastly  crippled. 

Railway  shares  are,  as  a rule,  stronger.  There  have  been  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  but  not  of  a character  to  create  severe  depression. 
The  accident  on  the  London  and  North-Western  produced  flatness, 
and  the  principal  kinds  for  twenty-four  hours  were  quoted  at  lower 
prices.  The  subsequent  trafflcs  being  in  almost  every  instance 
favourable,  have  induced  purchases,  and  they  now  remain  in  a very 
satisfactory  position.  The  next  half-yearly  dividends  will  be  encou- 
raging if  the  war  is  not  further  protracted,  as  trade  will  then  have  a 
chance  of  reviving.  When  the  revival  takes  place  it  will  be  sharp 
and  decided,  as  throughout  France  and  Germany  they  will  be  bare  of 
most  things.  Canadian  shares  have  been  pretty  steady  \ Lombardo- 
Venetian  have  been  dull  through  the  apprehension  of  the  tnierim 
dividend  not  exceeding  i2fr.  50c.  instead  of  the  usual  2ofr.  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  and  Great  Luxembourg  are  rather  higher. 

In  American  Securities  the  great  feature  has  been  the  endeavour  to 
pull  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  through  its  difficulties.  It 
was  thought  amongst  the  “machinations”  of  Fiske, Gould,  and  Co.,  this 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Mr.  James  M ‘Henry,  the  president, 
has  “ struggled  and  fought  ” and  “ fought  and  struggled  ” against  all 
cliques  and  all  opposition ; but  for  the  material  assistance  he  has 
received  from  his  own  London  agents,  Messrs.  Bischoffheim  and 
Goldschmidt,  he  must  have  succumbed,  and  the  property  with  him.  It 
is  now  fairly  on  its  legs  again,  and  prospects  exist  of  the  undertaking 
coming  once  more  to  the  fore,  and  proving  profitable.  If  the 
directors  of  the  Erie  would  only  be  honest,  and  give  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  credit  for  its  proper  earnings,  the  task  of  restoring  its 
fortunes  would  be  less  difficult.  It  will,  however,  be  shortly  accom- 
plished, and,  with  the  introduction  of  vigorous  management,  every 
class  of  bond  and  debenture  holder  may  be  expected  to  rank  in  a 
more  advantageous  situation  than  recently. 

Banking  Shares  have  scarcely  been  maintained  at  the  best  point, 
because  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount,  which  has  been  as 
rapid  as  the  previous  rise,  leaves  less  margin  for  profit.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  value  of  these  securities  is  gauged.  Dull  trade  with 
low  terms  for  discount  cannot  produce  good  dividends,  and  at  the 
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close  of  the  year,  through  the  Franco^Pnissian  contest  a few  failures 
may  have  to  be  recorded.  The  foreign  establishments,  such  as  the 
Anglo-Austrian,  the  Anglo-Hurigarian,  and  the  Imperial  Ottoman, 
suffer  through  the  war ; but  the  changes  in  these  have  been  less  violent 
than  before,  and  the  basis  of  business  is  decidedly  stronger.  The 
disturbance  of  mercantile  engagements  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  globe,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  French  and  German 
commerce,  cannot  be  yet  appreciated.  It  will  only  be  realized  after 
the  war  has  terminated  and  peace  has  been  concluded. 

There  is  a steady  disposition  exhibited  to  pick  up  and  select  a few 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Shares.  The  market  for  Telegraph  Construction 
has  recovered  in  a great  degree  from  its  late  heaviness.  Hooper’s 
Construction  Works  have  rallied,  and  legitimate  purchases  have  been 
made  at  the  recent  depreciated  quotations.  We  shall  see  the  best  of 
the  lAlegraph  Shares  return  to  a higher  point,  since  the  traffic  has 
been  good,  and  the  revenue  of  the  various  routes  will  steadily  aug- 
ment. Greater  activity  has  been  exhibited  in  Mining  Shares.  The 
Californian,  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  Welsh  Companies  are  attracting 
a moderate  amount  of  business,  but  the  variations  in  prices  have  not 
been  extensive.  Favourable  reports  have  been  received  front  the 
Eberhardt,  the  Sierra  Buttes,  and  the  Taquaril  (Brazilian)  Companies, 
and  prices  have  advanced.  The  Welsh  Mines  in  many  cases  are 
making  fair  returns  of  ore.  The  end  of  the  year  will  see  one  of  two 
more  paying  dividends. 

September  20,  1870. — Strong  rumours  of  peace,  the  Gefmaii  houses 
buying  Stock  in  the  belief  that  it  must  come.  A speedy  settlement 
of  terms,  however,  not  anticipated.  Bank  of  England  dividend  con- 
firmed to-day  at  the  rate  of  4;^  per  cent,  for  the  half-yeab 
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A DISCOVERY,  which  porteiit  seekers  may  regard  as  significant,  if  they 
please,  has  been  made  concerning  the  architecture  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter — the  “ pride  of  Rome.”  The  wonderful  edifice  has  been  found  to  be 
out  of  symnietry.  For  generations  men  have  looked  upon  the  stately  dome 
with  all  sorts  of  eyes  : architects  have  planned  and  artists  have  painted  it; 
and  no  one  till  this  year  has  suspected  that  there  was  a hitch  in  the  struc- 
ture. Lately,  however,  a French  tourist — a venerable  abbe,  holding  an 
official  position — with  a keen  eye  discovered  that  there  was  a want  of 
uniformity  between  the  dome  and  the  axis  of  the  building  ; not  a ques- 
tionable want  of  architectural  harmony,  but  an  absolute  malformation  or 
defect  qf  buildihg.  A close  examination  showed  the  line  cutting  the  centre 
of  the  dome  to  be  a metre  and  a half  to  the  left  of  the  central  line  passing 
through  the  western  entrance  door  ; in  other  words,  that  the  dome  is  about 
five  feet  Qut  of  position.  The  annouhcern.ent  of  this  discovery  aroused 
surprise  in  some  breasts  and  indignation  . in  others.  One  architect, 
Martinugci,  was  for  preventing  the  publication  of  the  fact  ; others  were 
for  officially  recognising  it.  A learned  father,  Secchi,  declared  that  a 
general  unsymmetry  was  known  to  exist  (!);  that  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Sacrement  was  a metre  out  of  place  ; that  the  arcades  near  the  tribune 
differed  one  from  the  other,  and  that  this  latest  addition  to  the  known 
deformities  was  not  worth  cognizance,  Evidently  the  Romans  are  a little 
annoyed  at  the  disclosure,  and  they  handle  the  abbe  rather  roughly,  The 
latter  affirms  that  Pius  the  Ninth,  upon  ascending  the  Pontifical  throne, 
declared  that  if  ever  he  became  rich  he  would  reconstruct  the  fa9ade  of 
the  building,  which  exhibits  many  imperfections.  A disputant  on  the 
Roman  side  denies  this  affirmation.  Whom  shall  we  believe  ? So  far  as 
the  possible  fulfilment  of  the  alleged  promise  is  concerned  it  does  not 
much  matter, 


The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Beethoven,  which  event  happened  on 
17th  December,  1770,  at  Bonn,  will  this  year  be  celebrated  throughout 
Germany  by  many  musiqal  festivals  on  a large  scale,  unless  indeed  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  should  change  thq  arrangements  that  have  for 
some  time  past  been  in  preparation,  At  Bonn,  the  festival  per- 
formances were  announced  to  commence  on  September  ii.  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  whose  name  is  universally  identified  with  all  that  is  excellent 
m Art,  is  conductor,  while  Charles  Halle  and  Joachim  will  take  part  in 
the*  programmes  drawn  up  for  the  occasion.  In  Vienna  the  celebration 
is  to  take  place  some  time  during  October.  The  Berlin  musical 
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authorities  have  chosen  December  as  the  month  in  which  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  composer.  In  London  Mr.  Ella  anticipated 
the  anniversary  by  celebrating  it  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Musical 
Union  on  July  5.  Following  Mr.  Ella’s  example^  the  Philharmonic 
Society  devoted  the  programme  of  its  eighth  concert  this  season 
exclusively  to  Beethoven,  so  that  phlegmatic  Englishmen  may  be  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  beforehand  with  the  Germans  in  honouring  the 
illustrious  tone-poet.  To  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Musical  Union 
is  undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  having  familiarised  the  London  public 
with  Beethoven’s  chamber  music.  By  the  performances  given  under 
Mr.  Ella’s  direction  the  trios,  quartets,  and  other  classical  works 
of  the  master,  have  become  as  well  known  to  those  who  attend  the 
Musical  Union  as  any  of  the  most  popular  operas  of  the  period.  That 
which  the  Philharmonics  and  other  societies  have  done  for  orchestral  com- 
position, Mr.  Ella  was  the  foremost  to  attempt  and  succeed  in  doing 
for  exclusively  intellectual  compositions. 


Chunder  Sen  might  well  be  bewildered  at  the  degree  to  which  adver- 
tising is  carried  with  us,  for  it  affords  matter  for  wonder  even  to  ourselves 
who  have  seen  the  giant  mania  growing.  The  art  of  puffing  has  become 
so  intricate  that  we  doubt  whether  a casual  visitor  like  the  bronzed  Indian 
could  get  an  insight  into  it.  You  need  to  make  a study  of  what  most  men 
treat  with  contempt,  hoardings  and  fly-sheets  : and  you  need  to  look  with 
hypercritical  eye  on  everyone  and  everything  you  meet,  to  detect  if  he, 
she,  or  it,  is  or  is  not,  a puff  in  disguise.  Then  the  magnitude  of  the 
system  : it  is  astounding.  Paltry  little  articles  are  advertized  to  such  an 
extent,  that  one  would  think  a year’s  gross  takings  from  the  sale  of  them 
would  not  cover  a week’s  advertisements.  Who  has  not  seen  somebody’s 
mustard  leaves  announced  upon  the  walls  of  the  principal  railway  stations, 
where  space  is  very  costly,  and  in  a style  that  could  only  be  paid  for  by 
every  Briton  having  a plaister  on  every  night,  supposing  the  profit  on  the 
article  not  enormous  ? Who  that  has  seen  a panacea  in  the  shape  of  an 
electric  chain,  puffed  by  whole  pages  of  newspaper  advertisements  day 
after  day,  has  not  puzzled  himself  to  think  how  this  superfluous  thrusting 
under  the  public  nose  can  possibly  pay ; considering  that  not  one  man  in 
a thousand  can  want  the  article,  and  that  a day’s  advertising  must  cost 
the  price  of  a score  of  the  things  sold.^  But  some  puffs  are  more  subtle  than 
costly  : think  of  a suburban  tavern  and  garden  keeper  offering  prizes  to 
barmaids,  and  getting  some  fifty  of  them  together  ostensibly  on  show, 
occultly  for  the  sake  of  inducing  visitors  to  stop  and  sip  at  each  of  the 
fifty  bars,  at  which  the  ladies  of  the  corkscrew  and  beer  engine  preside  ! 
Think  of  a tailoring  firm — not  the  old  offenders — sending  out,  post  free, 
an  admirably  got-up  history  of  woollen  manufactures,  in  a cloth  bound, 
well-printed  volume  of  170  pages,  with  no  syllable  of  puff  in  it  beyond 
their  name  on  the  title  page.  This  is  costly  and  genteel.  As  a mysterious 
ad\ertisement,  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  keeping  its  subject  on  people’s  lips 
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for  long  before  the  said  subject  makes  its  appearance,  we  have  as  yet  had 
nothing  like  “ Ozokerit.”  Conversationalists  owe  the  originator  their 
patronage  for  having  in  that  mysterious  word  furnished  them  with  a topic 
to  be  introduced  upon  an  emergency.  The  score  of  guesses  at  its  meaning 
we  will  not  allude  to  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  curious  no  one  has  noted 
its  apparent  connection  with  the  Greek  verb  signifying  to  smell.  Even 
the  proprietors  of  the  new  light  must  have  overlooked  this.  They  certainly 
do  not  hope  to  have  “ to  smell  ” associated  with  “ to  burn.” 


Just  before  the  French  empire  fell,  a newspaper  writer  complained  that 
the  skies  had  been  indifferent  to  the  commotion  on  earth,  that  the 
sun  had  not  hid  his  face  in  eclipse,  and  that  no  comet  had  opportunely 
appeared  to  show  the  wrath  of  Heaven  at  man’s  bickerings.  The  murmur 
was  uttered  too  soon.  Whether  the  comet-seekers  thought  of  their  own 
accord  or  by  others’  suggestions  that  they  ought  to  find  a bearded  star  for 
the  occasion,  and  were  vigilant  till  they  detected  one,  whether  one  intruded 
itself  upon  their  gaze  as  a true  celestial  messenger,  or  whether  the  appear- 
ance was  a mere  coincidence,  we  will  leave  everyone  free  to  judge  for 
himself  according  to  his  faith.  But  certain  it  is  that  on  the  night  of 
August  28,  a keen  telescopist  descried  a little  visitor  from  the  depths  of 
space  coming  into  our  system.  And  this  telescopist  was  a French  official 
one,  imperially  appointed  to  the  sky-searching  task.  His  eyrie  was  at 
Marseilles,  but  his  headquarters  were  at  Paris.  The  comet  he  found  was 
a poor  little  thing  to  look  at ; certainly  not 

‘ ‘ A blazing  star, 

Threatening  the  world  with  famine,  plague,  and  war ; 

To  princes  death  ; to  kingdoms  many  curses ; 

To  all  estates,  inevitable  losses; 

To  herdsmen,  rot;  to  ploughmen,  hapless  seasons; 

To  sailors,  storm;  to  cities,  civil  treasons.” 

It  does  not  blaze  now,  it  only  looms ; but  it  may  happen  to  shine  forth 
grandly  in  a few  weeks,  and  then  what  a fine  thing  it  will  be  for  fantastic 
historians  to  connect  with  mundane  affairs ! If  fatalism  influences  the 
leading  actor  of  the  tragedy  now  playing  out,  as  it  did  his  prototype,  j 

whose  lucky  star  was  a comet  whereon  an  astronomer  of  the  period  wrote  I 

a pamphlet,  this  messenger  of  fate  that  has  just  appeared  ought  to  be  an  j 

object  of  peculiar  interest.  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  cometically  lucky.  | 

The  year  of  his  birth  marks  the  apparition  of  two  of  those  vagarious  : 

bodies;  and  in  his  great  year,  1851,  no  less  than  four  coursed  our  skies.  | 

But  all  were  comparatively  puny  lights.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  | 

one  will  grow  to  a magnitude  of  importance;  not  for  the  astrologers’  | 

sakes,  however,  but  for  the  delectation  of  the  curious  watchers  who  are  ‘ 

wanting  a comet  to  scrutinize  in  the  interests  of  science.  j 

A STORY  comes  across  the  sea,  from  one  of  the  numerous  light-ships  I 

that  define  our  coast,  which  is  highly  curious  if  the  inference  from  the  facts 
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be  correctly  drawn.  A light-keeper  relating  his  experience  of  the  common 
tendency  of  sea  birds  to  dash  towards  the  lanthorns  and  settle  upon  the 
rigging  of  light-vessels,  adds  that  he  has  noticed  the  birds  remain  on  the 
ship  if  the  night  has  been  cloudy,  but  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  the 
stars  have  become  visible.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  birds  are  enabled  to 
shape  their  course  for  land  by  the  stars,  thus  proving  themselves  astrono- 
mers by  instinct,  Strange  if  true  : and  it  may  be  true,  for  animals  have 
powers  of  observation  of  which  we  have  small  conception.  But  we  rather 
suspect  that  the  bird  eyeing  a star,  flies  towards  it  as  towards  a terrestrial 
light,  ignorant  of  its  distance.  They  who  have  studied  the  seemingly  mad 
flight  of  winged  things  against  lamps  and  bright  windows,  are  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  light  is  rushed  at  as  at  ah  aperture  of  escape  from  darkness. 
The  tendency  of  animate  things  is  to  seek  light  spaces ; and  when  we  see 
a bird  or  a moth  dash  at  a flarhe,  we  may  be  sure  from  the  very  force  and 
rapidity  of  its  motion,  that  it  regards  the  bright  spot  as  a hole  or  window, 
through  which  it  can  dart  into  some  space  more  brilliantly  illuminated 
than  that  in  which  it  is  flying,  Put  a few  flies  into  a bottle,  and  lay  it 
uncorked  with  the  bottom  towards  a source  of  light ; the  flies  will  crowd 
to  the  lightward  end  and  never  attempt  to  escape  by  the  open  neck,  Turn 
the  glass  prison  neck  to  light,  and  the  flies  will  escape  directly.  Glass  is  a 
substance  out  of  a low  creature’s  cognizance.  Flies,  birds,  and  animals  dash 
stunningly  against  windows,  because  they  know  not  of  the  invisible  barrier. 
Lighthouse-keepers  see  birds  maimed  and  killed  by  the  force  with  which 
they  come  against  the  lanthorns,  In  all  such  cases  the  behaviour  of  the 
animal  shows  that  it  mistakes  the  light  for  a hole.  And  we  can  easily 
conceive  a night  bird  rising  after  rest  upon  a ship  and  directing  its  flight 
in  the  direction  of  a star.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  study  of 
naturalists  ; if  examination  should  confirm  the  old  light-ship  keeper’s  notion 
that  sea  birds  are  guided  by  the  stars,  all  the  more  interesting  will  the 
study  become, 
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The  Passage  ofthe  MontCenis. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROAD,  THE  MOUNTAIN  RAILROAD,  AND 
THE  GREAT  TUNNEL  OF  THE  ALPS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ANSTED. 


'ROM  the  time  of  Hannibal — who  is  said  to  have  smoothed 
the  way  over  the  nigged  path  across  the  Alps  by  melting 
the  rocks  with  vinegar — to  that  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
who  conveyed  troops,  stores  and  artillery,  over  the  same 
route  with  the  indomitable  energy  that  marked  his  character,  the  way 
from  Gaul  to  Italy  by  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the  Isere  and  the 
Arc,  across  a narrow  and  not  very  lofty  mountain  crest  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dora,  and  so  into  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont,  has  been  a 
common  and  favourite  route  for  commercial  and  warlike  purposes. 
This  pass,  one  of  a large  number  not  very  different  originally  in  point  of 
accessibility,  but  now  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all,  crosses  close 
to  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  highest  part  of  the  road  being  2,100  metres 
or  6,890  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  still  remained  as  it  had  done  for  ages,  altogether  inaccessible 
for  wheel  carriages,  and  it  was  not  till  1803  that  the  construction  of  a 
practicable  road  commenced.  In  1810  this  road  was  completed,  at 
the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  seven  and  a half  millions  of  francs  (300,000/. 
sterling),  and  the  road  thus  formed  is  perhaps  still  as  remarkable 
among  works  of  its  kind  as  any  mountain  road  in  existence.  From 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  French  side  almost  to  the  summit, 
it  consists  of  a succession  of  zigzags,  so  that  the  rise  for  carriages 
consists  of  an  easy  and  regular  slope.  On  the  other,  or  Italian 
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side,  the  descent  is  naturally  easier  and  more  gentle,  and  the  run 
down  to  Susa  offered  no  considerable  difficulty  to  the  engineer.  But 
if  the  road  is  easy  and  well  engineered,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  is  not  remarkably  picturesque ; the  glimpses  of 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  being  in  summer  few  and  distant. 
The  Mont  Cenis  road  is,  in  fact,  as  common-place  as  Alpine  scenery 
can  well  be,  and  nothing  was  wanted  but  a railroad  and  tunnel  to 
remove  it  altogether  from  the  regions  of  romance,  and  reduce  the 
journey  from  France  to  Italy  to  the  absolute  level  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

But,  after  all,  the  Alpine  valleys  cannot  be  made  to  lose  their 
interest  by  any  amount  of  facility  in  getting  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  intelligent  person  to  travel 
along  the  modern  line  of  railroad  from  Ciiloz  by  Amberieu,  and 
Chambery  to  Aiguebelle  and  St.  Michel,  without  being  charmed 
with  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  mighty  Alps,  amongst 
whose  valleys  he  is  making  his  way.  He  is  met  at  every  turn  with 
phenomena  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Europe  but  in  this  great  moun- 
tain system.  The  charming  lake  of  Bourget,  the  views  from  Chambery, 
the  gradual  closing  in  of  the  mountains  when  the  Iseran  valley  is  left 
and  that  of  the  Arc  is  entered,  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
scenery  with  the  change  of  the  rocks,  the  pine  forests  and  other 
vegetation,  and  a hundred  details  of  great  and  varied  interest,  make 
the  time  pass  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  slowness  of  the  train.  St.  Michel 
is  reached  but  too  soon,  and  it  is  then  that  the  serious  business  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  there  was  much  choice  from  this  point 
in  the  selection  of  conveyances.  A long  range  of  massive  dili- 
gences, somewhat  reduced  from  the  standard  weight  and  clumsiness, 
but  still  heavy  and  lumbering  enough,  were  till  then  always  to  be 
seen  drawn  up  in  a row  in  the  wide  court  yard  of  the  railway  station, 
and  carriages  of  lighter  build  were  also  there  for  hire.  But  the  latter 
commanded  very  high  prices,  and  no  other  varieties  of  accommo- 
dation presented  themselves.  In  winter  old  diligences,  the  wheels 
being  removed,  served  as  sledges,  but  they  rarely  came  down 
into  the  valley.  The  road  then  continued  along  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  to  Lanslebourg,  through  a wild,  scarcely  cultivable  tract  of  small 
width,  with  a rushing  torrent  on  one  side  and  a steep  precipitous 
mountain  slope  on  the  other.  It  has  always  been  subject  to  injury 
and  interruption,  both  after  heavy  rains  in  spring  and  from  winter 
avalanches.  A few  years  ago,  communication  between  France  and 
Italy  was  seriously  interrupted  by  an  accident  of  this  kind.  At 
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Lanslebourg,  a small  hamlet  of  a score  wooden  huts,  the  road  up  the 
mountain  side  commenced.  Lanslebourg  itself  is  4,630  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  therefore  the  rise  from  this  point  is  only  2,360  feet. 
The  mountain  side  is  very  steep,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
ascent  is  made  is  entirely  due  to  the  zigzags,  which  are  most  inge- 
niously constructed.  Near  the  summit  is  a large  lake  celebrated  for 
its  trout:  it  is  frozen  half  the  year,  being  6,290  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  summit  into  Italy  the  descent  is  long  and  easy.  The 
whole  distance  from  Lanslebourg  to  Susa  is  23  miles.  There  are  no 
especially  fine  points  of  view  in  any  part  of  the  ascent  or  descent,  and 
although  Mont  Blanc  is  distant  only  about  40  miles,  there  is  no 
indication  anywhere  of  the  scenery  of  this  important  part  of  the 
Savoy  chain. 

Along  this  same  road,  generally  occupying  a portion  of  it,  and 
nowhere  at  a distance  of  more  than  a few  yards  from  it,  has  been 
constructed  the  ingenious  and  remarkable  railway  known  as  the 
‘‘ Fell  ” or  mountain  railway.  Its  inventor  is  an  American,  and  on 
the  spot  the  line  is  called  by  the  common  people  “ e train  Americain. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  railway  consists  in  the  contrivances  by  which 
extra  horizontal  wheels,  attached  to  and  worked  by  the  engine,  are 
made  to  clasp,  as  it  were,  a central  or  third  rail,  and  carry  on  the 
engine  and  train  up  or  down  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  without 
much  difference  of  speed,  turning  also  the  whole  train  on  a curve  of 
as  little  as  40  feet  radius.  The  engine  and  the  separate  carriages  are 
short  and  low,  and  to  each  carriage  are  attached  powerful  breaks, 
which  can  also  be  made  to  clasp  the  central  rail  and  thus  stop  the 
whole  train  if  required,  even  when  going  at  a quick  pace  down  a 
steep  incline.  I'his  railway  is  now  laid  along  the  whole  distance 
from  St.  Michel  to  Susa,  and  the  whole  distance  (between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles)  is  traversed  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  traveller  has,  however,  still  the  choice  of  proceeding  by  the 
diligence,  and  there  is  never  wanting  a sufficient  number  of  passengers 
to  render  this  a profitable  speculation.  In  the  first  place  the  rail 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  good  working  order,  is  sub- 
ject to  little  accidents  involving  great  delays.  The  diligence,  if  slow, 
is  tolerably  sure.  In  the  next  place  the  diligence  is  far  better  than 
the  railway  for  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  In  the  third 
place  it  is  decidedly  cheaper,  and  this  is  no  trifling  consideration  in 
the  case  of  a journey  which  is  always,  and  of  necessity,  very  expen- 
sive in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

The  delays  of  the  railroad  arise  from  various  causes.  The  engine 
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is  often  incapable  of  carrying  the  weight  attached  to  it,  which  does 
not  exceed  three,  or  at  most,  four  small  carriages  in  the  valley 
and  two  on  the  mountain.  There  are  also  occasionally  trilling 
derangements  of  machinery,  of  no  serious  moment,  but  involving 
delay.  Even  in  summer  this  happens  constantly;  but  in  winter  the 
delays  of  this  kind  are  very  much  more  frequent  and  serious.  Every 
one  who  has  the  opportunity  should  travel  over  the  line  once  or 
twice  to  do  justice  to  its  extreme  ingenuity,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  overcomes  the  most  serious  engineering  difficulties,  in 
mounting  the  steep  slopes  and  rounding  almost  impossible  curves. 
I'he  great  danger  occurs  in  winter,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
thickly  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  route  is  practicable.  It 
needs  no  little  nerve  to  start  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  a dark 
winter’s  night,  when  there  is  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  all 
travelling  difficult,  when  there  is  a chance  of  heavy  falls  of  snow  on 
the  mountain  top,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  weather  on  the 
other  side  is  altogether  uncertain.  At  such  m.oments  ever)^thing 
depends  on  the  coolness  and  intelligence  of  the  engineer  in  charge ; 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  steep  slopes  and  small  curves 
must  be  managed  rather  by  intuition  and  long-acquired  habit, 
than  by  anything  seen  or  felt  at  the  time.  There  have  been, 
however,  no  serious  accidents,  and,  on  the  whole,  few  delays  ol 
importance. 

The  scenery  of  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  though  undeniably  inferior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  great  mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  is  still  sufficiently  important  to  be  well  worth  visiting,  and 
those  who  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  it  will  naturally  desire  to 
see  as  much  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  trains  from  Paris,  the  hours  devoted  to  the  passage  by  the  trains 
and  diligence  are  fixed  quite  independently  of  the  convenience  of  the 
tourist  who  desires  to  pass  the  mountains  by  day  for  the  sake  of  the 
scenery.  The  express  train,  however,  now  leaves  at  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  should  reach  Susa  about  seven  in  the  evening  ; 
thus  ensuring  daylight  for  the  whole  journey  in  summer.  The  second 
or  omnibus  train  leaves  at  3.15,  to  arrive  a little  before  nine;  and 
thus  the  latter  part  of  the  descent  is  in  the  dark.  Returning,  the 
trains  leave  Susa  at  7.17  a.m.  and  8 a.m.  respectively,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  entirely  by  day.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
carriages  are  narrow,  small,  low,  and  uncomfortable  omnibuses,  with 
but  few  windows,  which  only  open  by  sliding.  These  carriages  are 
almost  always  so  crowded  as  to  render  it  no  easy  matter  to  see  much 
of  the  prospect  without  going  to  the  door,  and  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  ascent  the  road  is  protected  by  galleries  entirely  enclosed 
by  a roof  and  wall  of  corrugated  iron,  which  as  effectually  cuts  off 
all  view  as  if  they  were  tunnels.  There  is  another  inconvenience 
not  a little  disagreeable.  On  approaching  one  of  these  galleries  or 
tunnels  the  guard  rushes  to  close  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  all  the 
carriages  ; the  object  being  to  exclude  the  sulphurous  air  and  smoke 
from  the  chimney  of  the  engine.  The  result  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
The  omnibuses  being  small  and  low,  as  already  described,  they 
become,  when  thus  shut  up,  almost  too  close  for  ordinary  throats 
and  lungs.  Thus  the  railroad  transit,  though  useful  and  compara- 
tively quick,  is  not  pleasant,  and  certainly  does  not  permit  the 
traveller  either  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  mountain  scenery  or  to 
breathe  in  comfort  during  the  time  he  is  shut  up. 

The  alternative  of  the  diligence  is  not  altogether  without  its  draw- 
backs. The  coupee  is  pleasant  enough,  and  the  imperiale  and  baiiqiiette 
perhaps  even  better  in  some  respects  in  fine  warm  weather,  but  the 
interieur  is  not  to  be  advised,  and  the  terrible  rotonde  is,  as  usual, 
suggestive  of  the  Black  Hole.  Starting  from  St.  Michel  before  the 
mountain  train,  it  does  not  reach  Susa  in  much  less  than  eight  hours ; 
and  there  is  thus  always  an  important  part  of  the  time  in  darkness. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  route  is  passed  when  the  descent 
has  well  commenced,  and  thus  there  is  not  much  lost  on  the  whole  ; 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  imagination  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  eye  were  fatigued  with  the  comparatively 
tame  scenery  of  the  Italian  slope  of  this  Alp. 

The  only  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  way  of  crossing  this  and 
all  other  carriageable  passes  is  to  hire  a private  conveyance — an 
open  carriage,  if  possible — and  give  up  an  entire  day  to  the  work. 
In  this  manner,  and  by  stopping  at  various  points,  the  general 
character  of  the  pass  may  be  studied,  and  all  that  is  interesting  m.ay 
conveniently  and  without  fatigue  be  visited.  Those  who  cannot 
endure  the  fatigue,  or  spare  the  time  to  cross  the  much  more  grand 
but  less  accessible  passes  may  form  at  least  some  notion  of  Alpine 
beauty,  vastness,  and  wildness,  while  reposing  in  a comfortable 
carriage  on  a road  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  and  traversing  this 
mountain  crest  between  France  and  Italy. 

But  the  traveller  who  would  thus  make  an  easy  journey,  and  yet 
see  the  scenery  of  the  mountains,  must  hasten  thither  while  there  is 
time  ; and  should  know  that,  before  long,  no  such  chance  will  be 
offered.  In  the  Alps,  as  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  the  railroad  is 
rapidly  superseding  all  other  modes  of  conveyance.  The  line  of 
rail  which  now  meanders  through  the  valleys  reaching  only  to  St. 
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Michel,  and  that  which  continues  from  St.  Michel  up  the  valley, 
and  then  breasts  the  hill  and  crosses  the  mountain  regardless  of  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  will  soon  be  merged  into  a continuous  line, 
turning  off  out  of  the  valley  about  half  way  between  St.  Michel  and 
Lanslebourg.  Boldly  entering  the  hill,  by  a tunnel  about  seven  and 
a half  miles  in  length,  it  will  penetrate  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth 
among  these  mighty  Alps,  emerging  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis,  and 
abandoning  all  that  is  interesting  together  with  all  that  is  dangerous 
and  troublesome  in  the  mountain  trip.  When  once  this  tunnel  is 
completed  there  will  be  little  need  of  the  Mont  Cenis  road,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  neglected.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  time  the  road, 
once  superseded,  will  be  so  far  out  of  order  as  to  be  unusable.  The 
expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  exceedingly  great,  and  every  year 
considerable  mischief  is  done  by  avalanches  ; so  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, there  will  be  little  travelling  on  it  by  ordinary  travellers. 
As  a road  for  local  purposes,  however,  and  perhaps  as  a military 
road,  it  may  be  kept  in  some  sort  of  repair,  though  hardly  in  the 
state  that  has  hitherto  been  judged  necessary. 

It  is  evident  that  for  a long  time  to  come  the  tunnel  through 
the  Alps  near  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  is  likely  to  supersede  all  other 
roads,  and  convey  a vast  number  of  passengers  and  goods  through, 
instead  of  across,  the  great  natural  barrier  which  the  Alps  present 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe.  Much  has  been  recently 
said  about  other  Alpine  tunnels,  but  none  has  been  seriously  un- 
dertaken ; nor  in  the  present  state  of  political  affairs  in  Europe  is 
any  likely  to  be  commenced  for  some  time  to  come.  Mean- 
while, the  work  we  are  referring  to  is  on  the  very  point  of 
completion,  all  the  possible  or  real  difficulties  having  either  been 
avoided  or  overcome ; and  it  may  be  predicted,  with  a confidence 
approaching  to  certainty,  that  the  present  year  will  witness  the  actual 
piercing  of  the  mountain,  and  the  opening  of  a way  between  the 
valleys  that  carry  water  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  those  that  drain 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  official  returns 
of  the  progress  of  the  tunnel  may  think  that,  as  there  still  remains 
nearly  half  a mile  to  bore  through,  this  statement  is  premature,  and 
that  accidents  and  delays  may  still  occur.  No  doubt,  if,  by  any 
sad  complexity  of  political  affairs,  the  war  that  is  now  raging 
should  involve  Italy  as  well  as  the  northern  powers,  the  requisite 
human  labour  might-  cease  to  be  available  ; but  without  such  a crisis 
there  is  no  probability  of  interruption.  Provided  only  that  the 
machinery,  which  has  been  so  well  tried,  and  which  is  now  in 
admirable  working  order,  should  continue  to  hold  out  another  six 
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months,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  two  ends  will  meet. 
One  more  year  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  complete,  not  only  the 
tunnel  but  the  approaches,  and  connect  the  lines  of  France  and  Italy 
by  a continuous  rail  little  liable  to  interruption. 

A recent  visit  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tunnel,  and 
to  the  resident  engineers  at  both  ends,  and  a study  of  the  collections 
of  rocks  that  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
has  enabled  me  to  appreciate  fully  this  state  of  approximate 
certainty  as  to  the  further  progress  and  completion  of  the  work,  and 
also  the  causes  of  the  difference  in  progress  at  the  two  ends.  What 
may  be  called  the  physical  history  of  the  tunnel,  as  distinguished 
from  its  history  as  a work  of  engineering  and  mechanics,  is  now 
nearly  complete,  and  possesses  considerable  interest. 

The  great  tunnel  through  the  Alps  passes  under  the  Mont  Frejus 
about  16  miles  west  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  pass  known  by  that 
name.  It  is  therefore  very  incorrectly  termed  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel.  It  cuts  through  the  watershed  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Po, 
which  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  is  a crest  varying  from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Mont  Tabor,  the  highest  part  of  this 
crest,  is  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  tunnel,  and  is  10,430  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  the  Mont  Cenis  pass,  the  lowest  point,  is  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  east,  and  is  6,890  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
height  of  the  observatory  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  the 
tunnel  is  9,676  feet.  The  levels  of  the  valleys  to  the  north  and 
south  of  this  crest  or  watershed  are  respectively  3,612  and  4,380 
feet.  This  difference  of  level,  upwards  of  750  feet,  by  which  the 
valley  on  the  south,  or  Italian  side,  exceeds  the  northern  or  French 
side,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  offer  some  difficulties  in  con- 
structing the  tunnel,  especially  if  much  water  had  been  met  with. 
By  taking  advantage,  however,  of  the  form  of  the  valley,  the  railway 
will  be  carried  by  a zigzag  on  the  mountain  side  to  some  hundred 
feet  higher  level  before  entering  the  mountain  on  the  French  side, 
reaching  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at  4,046  feet.  There  thus 
remains  a difference  of  334  feet,  which  when  distributed  over  the 
seven  and  a half  miles,  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a gradient  of 
44  feet  in  a mile,  or  one  in  120. 

The  tunnel  has  not  been  ‘in  course  of  actual  construction 
more  than  twelve  years,  but  it  had  been  suggested  as  long  ago 
as  in  1841,  in  a pamphlet  published  at  Lyons  by  Signor  Medail 
of  Bardoneche.  This  pamphlet  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Charles  Albert,  at  that  time  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  dominions 
were  included  the  whole  valley  of  the  Arc  as  well  as  both  sides 
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of  the  mountain  crest.  The  work  was  thus  from  the  first  ex- 
clusively Italian,  and  France  only  became  interested  in  it  when 
it  took  possession  of  Savoy.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  from  both  sides  by  Italian  engineers,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  Savoy  was  ceded  to  France.  The 
King  referred  the  matter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  make  due 
inquiries,  and  the  engineering  and  physical  questions  involved  were 
submitted  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  M..  Mans,  a 
Belgian,  who  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Turin  and  Genoa  railway, 
then  in  course  of  construction,  and  Professor  Sismonda,  a very 
eminent  geologist  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a geological  map 
of  Sardinia,  since  published.  These  two  gentlemen,  after  visiting 
and  carefully  examining  the  whole  of  the  chain  between  Mont  Cenis 
and  Monte  Ginevra,  reported  favourably  of  the  line  selected  by 
M.  Medail,  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  The  matter  then  went 
into  the  hands  of  other  engineers  (who  have  now  undertaken  the 
work  for  the  Government),  but  as  on  further  investigation  and 
calculation,  based  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  similar  works  already 
undertaken,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  thirty-five  years  would  be 
required  for  the  tunnelling,  even  if  no  unexpected  difficulties  and  no 
accidents  supervened,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  Government 
should  pause  before  deciding  on  a work  of  such  magnitude  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  a future  generation.  Then  came  the  question 
whether  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
accelerate  the  progress.  It  was  soon  found  altogether  out  of  the 
question  to  attack  the  tunnel  at  any  point  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities. In  most  cases  when  railway  tunnels  are  required,  a shaft 
or  many  shafts  are  sunk  from  the  surface,  and  the  work  goes  on 
from  each  shaft  towards  both  ends,  at  the  same  time  that  the  two 
ends  are  being  driven.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  two  shafts  a tunnel 
of  three  miles  might  be  divided  into  six  sections  of  half  a mile  each, 
and  so  in  proportion.  But  in  the  case  before  us  the  height  of 
rock  above  the  tunnel  would  be  as  much  as  1,500  feet  at  a distance 
of  less  than  half  a mile  on  the  Piedmont  side,  and  almost  as  much 
on  the  Savoy  side.  To  sink  two  shafts  to  a depth  of  1,500  feet  in 
an  Alpine  country,  and  after  all  leave  an  interval  of  more  than  six 
miles,  was  not  to  be  considered  for  a moment.  The  whole  distance 
(7^  miles),  must  therefore  be  pierced  from  the  two  ends.  A 
machine  was  contrived  by  M.  Mans  which,  taking  advantage  of  the 
water  power  abundantly  available  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain, 
was  expected  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  the  work  by  one-fourth, 
but  owing  to  the  political  events  of  1848  this  machine  was  never 
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actually  put  together  and  used.  After  the  disturbed  times  had 
passed,  and  when  Italy  became  a kingdom,  the  engineers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  work  had  perfected  the  ingenious  and  most 
effective  nfiachinery  that  has  since  been  used  for  perforating  the 
rocks.  Some  time,  of  course,  elapsed  before  operations  could  be 
carried  on  with  steadiness  and  vigour ; but  for  naany  years  past  the 
tunnelling  has  been  going  on,  not  only  steadily  but  with  gradually 
increasing  certainty  and  facility,  and  the  work  is  now,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  almost  in  a complete  state. 

A visit  to  the  tunnel  works  in  their  present  state  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved. 
Leaving  Turin  by  the  evening  train  the  journey  to  Susa  in  summer 
time  is  full  of  interest,  the  road  passing  first  across  the  plain  with 
the  mountains  at  a distance,  but  soon  entering  the  valley  and  shut 
in  by  the  lower  flanking  chain  of  the  Alps  on  each  side,  with  ruins 
of  mediaeval  castles  occasionally  crowning  the  hills,  The  counterforts 
of  the  chain  consist  of  serpentine,  which  is  almost  immediately 
succeeded  by  gneissic  rocks  and  mica  schist,  and  then  by  altered 
schists  of  the  oolitic  period  altogether  changed  so  as  to  resemble  the 
oldest  rocks  of  the  Alps,  These  continue  across  the  mountain  axes 
and  reach  to  St.  Michel.  Picturesque  old  castles  and  equally 
picturesque  dirty  villages  succeed  each  other  pretty  rapidly;  the 
valley  is  moderately  wide  and  cultivated,  and  after  passing  the  small 
town  of  Bussoleno  the  mountains  close  in  and  soon  the  little  town 
of  Susa  is  reached.  Here  the  main  line  of  railway  ends,  and  when 
the . tunnel  is  completed  it  will  avoid  the  town  and  present  station 
altogether.  The  works  are  seen  in  passing,  and  are  well  advanced. 

The  view  of  the  valley  from  Susa  is  very  striking.  Looking  from 
the  town  there  is  a vast  amphitheatre,  almost  closed  except  towards 
the  east,  where  the  torrent  of  the  Dora  makes  its  way  to  join  the  Po 
at  Turin.  The  narrow  gorge  up  whose  sides  the  mountain  road 
rises  to  reach  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  seems  to  be  shut  in 
entirely  behind,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dora,  turning  towards 
the  south,  is  concealed  from  view.  The  result  something  resembles 
those  curious  cirques  common  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  effect  is 
grand.  Susa  itself  does  not  contain  much  beyond  a number  of 
hotels,  but  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  old  triumphal  arch,  built 
in  honour  of  Augustus  a little  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is 
also  a cathedral  of  the  12th  century,  but  not  much  of  it  remains. 

From  Susa  a diligence  takes  you  to  Bardoneche,  the  point  where  the 
tunnel  works  commence  on  the  Piedmont  side.  The  road  first  rises 
considerably  by  zigzags  to  a terrace  about  170  feet  abo^'e  the  valley, 
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up  to  which  level  there  is  a large  quantity  of  river  gravel  cut  through 
here  and  there.  The  views  of  Susa  and  the  cirque  behind  it  are 
very  fine.  The  road  continues  to  rise  for  a long  distance,  passing 
the  village  of  Chauinont,  a little  beyond  which  is  a strong  fortress 
destroyed  by  the  French.  The  valley  is  generally  well  cultivated, 
and  yields  corn  and  fruit,  besides  a vast  amount  of  chesnuts,  but  it 
continues  to  rise  steadily,  and  where  the  road  descends  and  crosses 
the  river  at  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Susa,  the  aneroid 
barometer  shows  a difference  of  level  of  680  feet. 

The  road  continues  to  rise  with  the  valley  and  the  vegetation 
changes.  The  vine  ceases  to  ripen  a little  below  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  the  chesnuts  remain.  The  wood,  however,  on  the 
mountain  side  loses  by  degree  its  forest  character,  and  the  river 
becomes  a torrent  meandering  over  a wide,  rocky  and  stony  bed.  The 
scenery  is  fine  and  characteristic  without  being  strictly  mountainous 
in  its  aspect,  and  the  railroad  is  seen  from  time  to  time,  now  emerging 
from  a tunnel,  now  creeping  along  the  hill  side,  and  occasionally 
running  on  a bank  in  the  valley.  It  is  evident  that  little  fear  is 
felt  of  accident  from  the  torrent,  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  within  a comparatively  short  time  there  has  been  river  action 
at  some  distance  above  the  river  valley  on  the  hill  side.  A little 
further  on  is  Oulx,  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  Dora  Valley, 
and  here  the  road  branches.  The  main  valley  turns  to  the  south, 
and  the  road  continues  to  a small  town  (Cesanne),  whence  there 
is  a pass  over  the  Mont  Genevre  to  Brian^on  on  the  Durance.  The 
height  of  the  top  of  the  pass  is  6,560  feet,  and  the  watershed  of  the 
Alps  is  here  perhaps  reduced  to  the  narrowest  breadth.  The  other 
valley  is  that  of  Bardoneche.  It  is  comparatively  open,  and  lends 
itself  readily  enough  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  but  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  continues  to  increase  rapidly.  At  Oulx  it 
is  already  3,340  feet,  and  at  Bardoneche  4,380  feet. 

These  Alpine  valleys  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  contest 
between  the  Vaudois  Protestants  and  their  Catholic  persecutors,  but 
little  now  remains  of  these  exploits.  The  sites  of  the  battle  fields 
are  covered  with  wheat  crops.  But  the  Bardoneche  Valley,  unlike 
most  of  the  subordinate  valleys,  which  are  mere  mountain  gorges, 
is  wide  and  very  convenient,  and  the  rise,  though  considerable,  is 
spread  over  a distance  of  seven  miles.  At  the  end  of  this  the 
mountains  are  reached  and  rise  almost  abruptly  to  a considerable 
elevation.  The  valley  diverges  to  the  right  and  left  and  retains 
afterwards  a direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  that  observed  lower 
down. 
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It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  where  an  abrupt  barrier  rises  boldly 
at  the  end  of  a valley  of  moderate  width,  that  the  works  of  the  tunnel 
commence.  In  front  of,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  works, 
a hamlet  has  risen  up  for  the  supply  of  such  entertainment  as  man 
and  beast  may  require  in  such  a place.  The  accommodation  is  not 
first  rate,  and  the  beds  are  better  supplied  with  fleas  than  the 
kitchen  with  meat.  As  may  be  supposed  also,  there  is  not  much 
choice  in  the  way  of  food,  but  the  traveller  does  not  come  to 
Bardoneche  to  feast,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation.  The 
buildings  connected  with  the  works  are  on  a scale  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  length  of  time  it  was  certain  to 
take.  They  include  a capital  house  and  offices  for  the  resident 
engineer,  another  large  house  including  private  apartments  for  several 
persons,  and  also  .a  casino  or  club  for  the  principal  employes.  There 
are  several  other  buildings  affording  excellent  accommodation. 
The  club  is  provided  with  a billiard  room  and  news  room,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  everything  needful. 

Besides  the  dwelling  houses  and  offices  there  are  workshops  of 
various  kinds,  and  a very  large  shop  supplied  with  numerous  lathes 
and  everything  required  for  constructing  and  repairing  all  the 
details  of  machinery  used  in  the  works.  The  perforating  machines 
are  made  and  repaired  here,  and  everything  needed  in  the  way  of 
metal  work,  not  involving  extra  dimensions,  is  constructed  on  the 
spot.  Immediately  outside  and  also  within  this  shop  one  is  struck 
by  the  odd  appearance  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  riddled  through 
and  through  with  large  holes.  The  stones  are  the  hardest  and 
toughest  that  could  be  found.  I'he  holes  were  bored  with  the 
steel  chisels  of  the  perforating  machine.  Entering  the  shop  and 
looking  around  among  the  scores  of  machines  at  work,  the  visitor 
sees  in  a corner  a similar  gigantic  block  of  extremely  hard  quartz 
in  which  comparatively  few  perforations  have  been  made.  This 
block  is  ready  for  further  experiment.  The  slender  frame  work  of 
iron  supporting  two  instruments  like  small  cannon,  and  working 
a long  mining  chisel  placed  before  it,  is  one  of  the  machines  used  for 
boring  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 
Nothing  can  apparently  be  more  simple  than  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance to  perforate  the  rock.  The  power  made  use  of  is  air  greatly 
condensed  by  a set  of  large  and  powerful  machines,  worked  by 
water  power,  and  arranged  in  a series  of  four  on  the  hill  side,  one 
below  another.  The  same  water,  falling  from  one  to  another,  works 
all  the  machines,  and  the  condensed  air,  retained  for  a time  in  vast 
iron  cylinders  in  each  machine  house,  is  distributed  by  long  iron 
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tubes  to  a convenient  spot  within  the  works,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  perforating  machines  by  elastic  tubes,  without  losing  power 
by  the  distance  to  which  it  is  conveyed. 

It  is  a curious  and  instructive  sight  to  see  a workman  connect  an 
elastic  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  with  one  of  these 
machines  and  watch  the  result  when  a small  tap  is  turned.  A 
piston-rod,  working  in  an  exceedingly  small  and  short  cylinder, 
immediately  flies  backwards  and  forwards  with  wonderful  rapidilv, 
regulated  by  a small  but  rather  heavy  fly  wheel.  Immediately  a 
ponderous  chisel,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  set  in  motion,  and  having  been  previously  placed  in 
position  strikes  a succession  of  heavy  blows  against  the  stone. 
Fragments  begin  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Each  time  that  the 
chisel  strikes  it  is  withdrawn  a little  way,  very  slightly  turned,  and 
immediately  strikes  again  in  the  same  hole.  The  stone  experimented 
upon  being  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  kind  the  effect  is  not  seen 
for  several  strokes ; but  within  two  minutes,  during  which  the  writer 
M'atched  the  experiment,  a steel  chisel  was  completely  blunted  and 
rendered  useless,  and  there  was  a hole  made  about  two  inches  deep 
in  the  mass  of  quartzite  placed  to  operate  upon.  It  is  evident  that 
nothing  can  resist  such  an  attack  ; and,  indeed,  holes  are  bored  in 
this  way  in  an  hour  that  would  formerly  have  taken  a day.  The 
machines  occupy  very  little  space,  and  are  by  no  means  cumbrous. 
They  can  very  easily  be  moved  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 
As  many  as  seventeen  are  at  work  together  in  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  advance  is  being  made.  As  the  power  is  com- 
pressed air,  they  not  only  add  no  heat  to  the  interior,  but  render 
it  cooler  by  the  absorption  of  heat  during  expansion.  The  air, 
when  it  escapes,  is  available  for  ventilation.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  carry  steam  at  a high  pressure  through  pipes  four  miles 
long,  but  little  diminution  of  force  is  experienced  in  working  with 
the  air,  although  all  the  engines  and  condensers,  as  well  as  the 
cylinders  for  storing  the  air,  are  outside  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
The  length  of  pipe  at  present  on  the  Piedmont  side  is  about  four 
miles  and  a quarter.  The  pressure  of  air  commonly  employed  is 
about  six  and  a half  atmospheres,  or  nearly  a hundred  pounds  on 
the  square  inch. 

The  entrances  of  the  tunnel  at  each  end  are  not  far  from  tlie 
hydraulic  machines  for  compressing  the  air.  TTese,  as  already 
stated,  are  arranged  in  a series  rising  one  above  another  on  the 
mountain  side,  but  all  communicate  with  the  great  reservoirs  of  air 
a,nd  power  at  the  lo^'Tst  le’^'el.  which  is  that  of  the  tunnel  at  its 
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entrance.  The  machines  are  very  fine.  They  were  constructed  at 
Liege,  at  the  works  of  the  John  Cockerill  Company,  and  are  kept  in 
repair  on  the  spot.  The  water-wheels  are  magnificent,  and  hardly 
involve  the  waste  of  more  than  a few  gallons  of  water  in  each  revo- 
lution, so  steady  is  the  work,  and  so  well  balanced  the  supply  and 
rate  of  motion.  The  contrivances  for  ventilatibn  are  not  less 
interesting,  and  have  hitherto  been  perfectly  efficacious ; but  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  is  very  high  and  the  air  foul — partly  from 
the  naturally  increased  heat  due  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface, 
and  partly  to  the  large  number  of  human  beings  ahd  horses  and  the 
repeated  firing  of  blasts.  The  actual  temperature  is  about  80°  Fahr., 
and  has  varied  little  for  some  time.  The  works  are  carried  on  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  week-day  and  Sunday ; 
the  only  intervals  being  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  The 
number  of  hours  of  idleness  in  the  year  is  thus  very  small. 

The  work-people  appear  well  cared  for  and  active.  The  numiber 
at  present  employed  at  each  end,  including  those  completing  the 
railway  communications,  amounts  to  nearly  a thousand ; but  they  are 
widely  distributed,  and  you  do  not  see  many  in  any  one  place. 
They  lodge  in  the  hamlets  that  have  arisen  close  to  the  works  at 
each  end,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  old  villages  of  Bardoneche 
and  Modana,  which  preserve  'their  primitive  simplicity. 

Having  visited  the  works  on  the  Italian  side,  my  companion  and 
myself  made,  as  we  supposed,  distinct  arrangements  to  start  next 
morning  early  to  cross  the  mountain  pass  of  La  Roux,  which  con- 
nects Bardoneche  with  Modana.  For  this  purpose  we  ordered  mules 
to  be  ready  at  4 a.m.,  and  hoped  to  get  across  by  ten  o’clock.  We 
went  to  bed  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  the  animals  and  guide 
ready  for  us  at  the  hour  appointed  ; but  partly  owing  to  the  effects  of 
some  effervescing  muscat  wine  of  Asti — the  effervescence  not  being  of 
the  nature  of  that  met  with  in  champagne— and  partly  from  having  a 
number  of  active  and  not  pleasant  companions  in  the  room  and  bed, 
I did  not  sleep  much,  and  both  of  us  were  up  and  ready  to  start 
before  four.  No  mules,  however,  appeared;  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  them  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  been  ordered  from 
the  village  of  Bardoneche,  about  half  a mile  further  up  the  valley 
through  which  our  path  up  the  mountain  lay.  Thinking  that  we 
might  expedite  matters,  we  walked  on  with  our  luggage,  expecting  to 
meet  them.  When  we  got  to  the  village  the  church  clock  was 
striking  four,  and  we  hoped  that  our  cattle  might  be  in  preparation. 
All  was  still  as  death.  Presently  a window  opened  from  an  upper 
story  in  a small  cabaret,  and  soon  Lvo  or  three  of  the  natives  made 
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their  appearance,  saddled  their  respective  donkeys,  and  wended  their 
way  on  their  daily  avocations,  whatever  these  might  be.  But  still  no 
news  could  be  heard  of  our  promised  animals,  and  we  soon  deter- 
mined to  hire  anything  we  could  get.  We  accordingly  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a mule  and  a very  ancient  donkey,  under  the 
care  of  an  old  woman  and  a young  girl,  who  were  to  take  us  to 
the  top  of  the  pass ; the  donkey  being  left  in  charge  of  the  little 
maiden  to  carry  our  small  luggage  down  to  ^Modana  on  the  other  side. 
We  started  before  five,  with  small  chance  of  arriving  so  soon  as  we 
had  hoped.  Very  slowly  indeed  did  we  proceed  up  the  ravine  of  La 
Roux  towards  the  pass.  The  ravine  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  the 
path  excessively  bad.  Idie  mule  was  tolerable,  but  the  donkey  of 
very  little  use  ; and  we  toiled  along,  stopping  occasionally,  d'he 
path  rises  steadily  and  rapidly ; but  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  special 
remark,  except  indeed  the  study  of  the  rocks,  which,  being  the  same 
as  those  cut  through  in  the  tunnel,  were  very  interesting  to  the 
geological  eye.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  in  about  three 
hours,  having  risen  3,400  feet.  The  village  of  Bardoneche  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ascent  being  4,340  feet  above  the  sea,  the  pass  is 
therefore  7,740  feet.  As  high  upas  5,240  feet  we  passed  a miserable 
village,  and  there  was  feeding  ground  almost  to  the  summit.  A few 
patches  of  snow  remained  from  the  wint-er  on  both  sides  of  the  pass, 
though  chiefly  on  the  northern  side ; but  there  was  a good  deal  of 
snow  on  the  mountains  opposite. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass  the  view  is  extremely  grand,  as  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  including  Mont  Frejus — masked  during  the  ascent 
— are  very  well  seen,  and  to  the  west  is  the  Mont  Tabor,  the  loftiest 
point  of  the  chain,  rising  between  France,  Piemont  and  Savoy, 
to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
mountain  is  surrounded  by  glaciers.  Towards  the  north  the  view  is 
equally  fine,  including  the  chain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arc  valley, 
but  not  reaching  any  of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain.  Seen  in  early  morning, 
with  a mist  hovering  over  the  summits,  forming  occasionally  into 
cloud  and  drifting  away  into  space,  the  effect  was  particularly  fine. 
The  descent  towards  Modana  is  through  a valley  at  first  wide  and 
terminating  upwards  in  one  of  the  peculiar  semicircular  valleys  that 
appear  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  Alps.  The  valley,  however,  narrows 
rapidly  and  becomes  a mere  ravine.  A number  of  chalets  are  seen 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  gorge ; and  there  is  a village,  or  at  least  a 
group  of  permanent  habitations,  in  the  first  hollow.  When  the  valley 
closes  in  it  becomes  thickly  clothed  with  tree  vegetation,  and  here 
and  there  are  narrow  clefts  through  which  water  falls  in  broken 
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cascades.  The  rocks — in  some  places  hard  quartzite,  in  others  soft 
gypsum — either  project  in  naked  jagged  fragments,  or  recede  and  are 
weathered  into  heaps  of  rotten  earth.  The  descent  takes  almost  as 
long  as  the  ascent,  and  fully  six  hours  must  be  calculated  on  as  the 
time  that  will  elapse  between  leaving  Bardoneche  and  arriving  at 
Modana.  The  latter  part  of  the  descent  is  a fair  road,  and  passes  a 
curious  little  chapel  cut  out  of  the  rock,  full  of  votive  offerings,  where 
there  is  a pleasant  seat  for  those  descending  or  preparing  to  mount. 
N ear  it  is  one  of  the  narrow  gorges  already  alluded  to.  The  scenery 
is  pretty  throughout,  and  is  even  romantic  in  some  places. 

The  level  of  the  tunnel  at  Modana  has  been  already  alluded  to  as 
being  considerably  above  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc.  To  equalise 
as  far  as  possible  the  levels  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel,  the  entrance 
on  the  north  or  French  side,  as  has  been  already  explained,  has  been 
placed  at  a considerable  height  above  the  river,  and  therefore  much 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  road  at  St.  Michel.  In  other  respects 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  arrangements,  and  the  constructions 
both  for  the  works  and  the  employes  are  nearly  the  same  here  as  at 
Bardoneche. 

So  much  has  now  been  effected,  that  the  final  completion  of  this 
great  work  is  as  much  a certainty  as  any  engineering  operation  in 
progress  can  well  be.  It  has  been  carried  through  from  the  beginning 
with  great  steadiness,  and  not  one  of  the  numerous  drawbacks  that 
might  have  interfered  to  delay  its  progress  has  been  experienced. 
The  machinery  has  been  so  far  perfected  during  the  construction, 
that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  power  from  its  appli- 
cation, the  rate  of  progress  has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
There  have  been  no  breakages  of  machinery,  no  falling  in  of  the 
roof,  no  rush  of  water.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  strikes  of 
workmen  and  no  failures  in  the  supply  of  money  and  material.  It 
remains  only  that  the  two  ends  should  be  happily  brought  together 
without  divergence,  to  complete  the  good  fortune  that  has  hitherto 
never  failed.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  for  this  purpose  that 
could  be  suggested.  There  are  observatories  at  each  end,  and  one 
on  the  mountain  top  immediately  above  the  tunnel ; but  there  are 
great  practical  difficulties  in  observing,  and  a very  small  error  would 
become  serious  when  carried  through  so  great  a distance  as  three  or 
four  miles  of  underground  work.  The  approach  is  now  so  near,  that 
it  is  no  doubt  possible  for  sounds  to  be  heard  through  the  intervening 
rocks.  This  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  but  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  engineers  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  first  occasion  when  the 
works  are  stopped.  This  will  afford  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
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very  near  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.  In  conducting  the 
work  there  is  a small  heading  or  gallery  always  carried  on  in  advance 
of  the  great  tunnel,  and  the  interval  between  the  actual  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  part  bricked  in  and  completed,  is  two  or  three 
nundred  yards.  It  is  in  this  last  space  that  the  work  is  of  course 
being  carried  on."^ 

Such  then  is  the  state  and  such  the  history  of  the  great  tunnel 
under  the  Alps.  It  is  a work  altogether  exceptional,  being  the  first 
iristance  of  the  perforation  of  a great  mountain  axis  ; the  first  in  which 
an  important  tunnel  has  been  attempted  exclusively  from  the  two  ends 
without  shafts;  the  first  in  which  the  ingenious  machinery  for  boring 
the  rock  preparatory  to  blasting  has  been  carried  into  effect.  It  will 
probably  be  completed  within  the  time  originally  contemplated.  It 
has  been  carried  on  throughout  by  Italians ; the  original  selection  of 
the  site  and  the  suggestion  and  perfecting  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  carry  it  through  in  reasonable  time,  are  also 
Italian.  The  countrymen  of  Galileo  and  of  a host  of  ingenious 
inventors  known  to  fame,  have  shown  that  they  are  no  unworthy 
descendants  of  these  great  men. 


* The  following  figiires  concerning  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  the  rate  of  progress, 


and  the  depth  of  the  central  part,  will  be  interesting  : — 

Feet. 

Portion  completed  from  the  north  end,  15th  July,  1870  ^5)624 

Do.  do.  south  do.  21,796 

Uncompleted  portion 2,674 


Total  length  of  tunnel 40,094 

Feet. 

Progress  of  excavation,  July  i — 15,  1870,  north  side 125 

Do.  do.  south  side 130 

Total  excavation  in  a fortnight’s  work 255 


Maximum  month’s  work  was  in  May,  1867,  on  the  Italian  or  south  side,  and 
amounted  to  297  feet. 

The  average  month’s  work  from  both  ends  together  is  now  about  500  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  tunnel  is  about  5,546  feet  below  the  observatory  on  the 
summit,  and  4,130  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  has  been  passed  on  the  Italian 
side. 


With  a Show  in  the  North. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MARK  LEMON. 


V.— “OVER  A SEA-COAL  FIRE,^’ 

OT  with  the  brave  old  editor,  not  with  the  genial 
amateur  actor,  but  alone  in  the  firelight  with  memories 
that  people  the  room  strangely  and  sadly.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  when  he  talked  of  Falstaff’s 
death  that  we  should  so  soon  be  packing  up  our  show  for  ever  ? 
Falstalf  in  his  last  hours  babbled  of  green  fields ; Mark  Lemon  of 
old  friends;  of  Leech,  and  Jerrold,  and  Hood,  and  Brooks.  Not 
the  faintest  indication  of  the  shadow  that  was  coming  made  itself 
apparent  in  those  northern  days.  We  were  too  happy  perhaps.  One 
often  pays  dearly  for  being  happy.  It  seems  like  a dream  now,  that 
northern  tour,  calling  over  the  incidents  as  I do  by  the  fire  on  this 
calm  October  night.  The  show  is  over,  the  actors  are  dispersed, 
never  to  meet  again ; here  by  my  side  is  the  leader’s  flask,  yonder  his 
text  of  Falstaff,  there  his  letters,  and  here  my  rough  notes  of  the 
closing  days.  The  firelight  flickers  tenderly  upon  these  sad  memo- 
rials, and  I call  to  mind  other  firesides  and  other  times ; firesides 
made  merry  by  jest  and  fun  ; times  made  pleasant  by  friends  whose 
chairs  are  empty,  whose  voices  are  heard  no  more.  So  close  upon 
those  last  hours  of  that  last  journey,  I feel  inclined  to  repeat  my 
experiment  of  last  month,  and  give  the  reader  my  rough  notes, 
instead  of  any  further  modification  or  development  of  them.  It  is  a 
liberty  which  I hope  the  reader  will  forgive  : — 

Tuesday... To  Bradford... The  ride  through  the  district  in  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds  ; like  a glimpse  of  Pandemonium... In  the  evening  a .splendid  house,  but 
prices  lower  than  M.  L.,  had  yet  played  to  ; was  amazed  when  he  saw  the  figures. 
Agent  said  Dickens  could  get  no  higher  prices.  Tried  it,  and  was  obliged  to  issue 
large  number  of  free  passes...  Election  petition  just  concluded;  great  excitement. 
Ripley  said  to  have  spent  ;!{^30,ooo,  his  published  election  bill  £'],ooo,  and  he  has 
had  to  pay  all  the  costs  attending  his  competition  for  and  against.  A self-made 
man.  Came  into  the  Hall  just  as  entertainment  was  commencing,  and  received  a 
tremendous  ovation. ..M.  L.  had  some  friends  in  the  green-room,  old  Bradford 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  X X 
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friends,  who  were  excited  about  election  affairs... Promised  to  come  again  to 
Bradford... Next  day  we  all  parted  ; Mark  Lemon  to  London,  myself  to  Worcester, 
Bardolph  and  Shallow  to  Birmingham...  Alone  from  Bradford  to  York...  Birmingham 
late  on  Wednesday  night,  determined  to  go  to  Worcester  by  the  mail... Found 
Bardolph  and  Shallow  at  the  Queen’s.  Expected  the  real  Impresario  to  relieve 
me  of  the  show  here.  My  amateur  labours  at  an  end... With  Bardolph  and  J^hallow 
to  see  the  sights  of  Birmingham.  Excellent  theatre  Simpson’s.. .Day’s  Music  Hall, 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  the  usual  softening-of-the-brain  kind  of  entertain- 
ment ; but  the  management  good.  Several  fortunes  been  made  here.  Mem.  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  taste.  Better,  nevertheless,  that  the  working  man  should 
spend  his  evenings  here  than  in  merely  “soaking.”  No  drunkenness  allowed; 
children  in  arms  not  admitted,  but  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  taking  their 
beer  and  imbibing  their  morals  with  evident  enjoy ment.../Vj/  and  Gazette  have 
excellent  preliminary  notices  of  Falstaff. 

Thursday... “ Home  again”  at  four  o’clock,  and  M.  L.  is  once  more  at  Crawley 
...The  tour  has  been  a success,  but  not  made  up  for  the  money  lost  at  St. 
George’s  Hall. ..At  Gallery  of  Illustrations,  show  paid  a good  weekly  profit. ..St. 
George’s  Hall  (an  unlucky  house,  though  a fine  handsome  room  for  acting)  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  management... Friday  back  to  Binningham.  Good  business 
there.  M.  L.  much  pleased  with  his  reception... Walter  Maynard,  the  Impresario 
proper,  in  charge... The  Birmingham  Market  on  Saturday.  Evcr)'thing  to  be 
bought  here,  from  acid-drops  to  travelling  bags,  travelling  bags  to  peacocks.  A 
rare  market,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  sweets,  vegetables,  dogs,  rabbits,  boots,  shoes, 
shawls,  buckets,  pickled  onions.  Walter  Maynard  entertained  himself  and  a 
small  crowd  in  the  purchase  of  canaries  and  hedgehogs.  Opportune  appearance 
of  Bardolph  and  Shallow.  Delight  of  the  “Biums”  at  Shallow’s  Artemus- 
witticisms...Home  at  night,  and  write  “ Finis”  to  my  first  and  last  journey  “with 
a Show.” 

I fold  up  my  notes  in  the  firelight.  They  bring  to  mind  the  old 
familiar  face,  the  genial  voice,  the  merry  laugh.  They  carry  me 
back  more  particularly  to  a Sunday  in  May  three  or  four  years  ago. 
I spent  the  day  with  Mark  Lemon  in  Bedford  Street.  After  breakfast 
we  sat  over  the  fire  and  had  a Sunday  morning  chat.  The  sun  came 
lazily  in  through  the  Venetian  blinds.  A cab  now  and  then  disappeared 
from  the  stand  in  front  of  the  house.  The  voices  of  children  could 
be  heard  in  the  adjacent  court,  and  at  intervals  the  sound  of  the  organ 
in  the  church  where  morning  service  was  being  conducted.  It  was  a 
quiet  London  Sunday  morning.  The  change  from  the  customary 
noise  of  the  week,  and  the  consciousness  that  business  could  not 
disturb  him,  gave  to  Mark  Lemon’s  chambers  an  atmosphere  of 
repose  which  was  full  of  soothing  calm.  We  talked  about  a 
hundred  wayside  subjects.  My  friend  was  in  one  of  those  dreamy  fits 
of  looking  back,  which  now  and  then  gave  a special  charm  to  his 
conversation.  It  was  not  egotism  which  induced  him  to  talk  of 
himself  at  these  times,  but  the  old  man’s  delight  in  the  pleasures 
of  memory.  The  young  look  for  joys  in  the  future ; the  old  have 
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their  happiness  in  the  past.  Mark  Lemon  was  happy  in  revisiting 
his  early  days.  On  this  quiet  Sunda.y  morning  his  reminiscences 
were  particularly  bright  I regret  that  this  record  of  the  day  is  more 
an  exercise  of  memory  than  a transcription  of  notes.  Speaking 
of  the  plot  of  a new  story  which  I was  then  writing,  and  describing 
to  him  how  my  hero  ran  away  from  home,  Mark  Lemon  v»ras  reminded 
of  the  history  of  his  grandfather,  who  left  home  when  he  was  a boy, 
because  home  was  not  as  happy  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  unkindness  of  his  father,  He  started 
off  on  the  highway,”  he  said,  to  walk  he  knew  not  whither.  By  and 
by  he  grew  tired,  and  sat  upon  a gate  to  rest  A gentleman  riding 
past  pulled  up  and  questioned  him,  ^ What  are  you  doing  there,  my 
boy?’  ‘Nothing,’  said  my  grandfather,  ‘Would  you  like  to  do 
something  ? ’ ‘ Yes,  ’ said  my  grandfather.  ‘ Can  you  read  and  write  ? ’ 
‘Yes,’  said  my  grandfather.  ‘Can  you  ride?’  ‘Yes,’  said  my 
grandfather.  ‘ Then  come  with  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  something  to 
do,’  said  the  gentleman,  ‘What  is  it?’  asked  my  grandfather. 
‘ Groom,’  said  the  gentleman.  ‘ No,  thank  you,’  said  my  grandfather ; 
for  he  had  been  well  brought  up,  and  was  accustomed  to  ride  his  own 
horse.  ‘You  have  nothing  to  do,  you  say?’  ‘No,’  said  my  grand- 
father. ‘ Then  come  along,’  said  the  gentleman,  kindly.  My 
grandfather  went.  Between  ray  gramdfather  and  this  gentleman  and 
his  master  there  supervened  the  master’s  daughter.  My  grandfather 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her.  She  died  in  child-birth.  My 
grandfather’s  father  forgave  his  running  away,  and  left  him.  a large 
sum  of  money.  This  was  his  start  in  life.  Many  years  afterwards, 
during  a single-stick  match  at  some  village  sports,  my  grandfather 
recognised  in  a sailor  his  own  brother,  who  had  run  away  from  home 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did.” 

Single-stick  was  common  enough  in  Mark  Lemon’s  boyhood.  “ I 
belonged,”  he  said,  “ in  my  early  days,  to  the  ancient  fraternity  of  St. 
George,  I remember  Master  Betty.  He  was  a capital  Friar  Tuck 
at  single-stick.  They  talk  of  handsome  salaries  for  actors  now ; why 
Master  Betty  had  fifty  pounds  a night  before  he  was  thirteen  years 
old.”  I think  he  said  he  remembered  Bartholomew  fair.  He 
remembered  Richardson.  “ I was  once  presented  by  that  famous 
showman  with  a free  admission  to  his  booth.  I don’t  think  I enjoyed 
it  much.  The  play  had  a murder  and  an  accusing  spirit  in  it.” 

Talking  of  the  night  houses  of  London,  he  spoke  of  “ The  Finish,” 
in  Covent  Garden.  When  this  house  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Butler,  it  was 
a very  celebrated  establishment.  Fox  and  Sheridan  frequented  it.  But 
when  Mark  Lemon  visited  it  he  simply  regarded  the  place  as  one  of 
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the  curiosities  of  the  night-side  of  London,  which  young  men  desired 
to  see  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  It  was  then  a late  rowdy  house, 
the  recexjtacle  of  the  riff-raff  of  London  after  a night  of  debauchery. 
From  “The  Finish”  to  the  prison  is  a natural  step,  hlark  Lemon 
remembered  the  poor  debtors  of  the  Fleet  Prison  begging  at  a grating 
just  as  they  did  at  the  free  prison  of  Ludgate,  where  Stephen  Foster, 
wlio  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1454,  won  a rich  widow  while  supplicating 
charity  in  this  abject  fashion. 

Mark  Lemon  years  ago  edited  The  Fields  and  Leech  drew  some  of 
the  illustrations  which  then  appeared  in  that  well-known  paper.  He 
prepared  the  first  Christmas  supplement  of  the  Jllusi7‘atcd  London 
iVe7as,  and  for  some  years  had  a share  in  the  management  of  the 
])aper.  For  a short  time  he  edited  The  Family  ILe7'ald^  and  made 
such  an  earnest  effort  to  give  its  subscribers  high-class  reading  that  he 
reduced  the  circulation  by  many  thousands  a week.  One  of  the 
features  which  assisted  to  bring  about  this  result  was  the  republica- 
tion in  its  pages  of  the  “Waverley  Novels.”  Almost  since  its  com- 
mencement he  wrote  each  year  a Christmas  story  for  London 
Society.  He  was  the  author  of  forty  plays  and  some  hundreds 
of  ballads.  Amongst  his  best  known  dramatic  pieces  may  be 
mentioned  “Hearts  are  Trumps,”  “Silver  Thimble,”  “Domestic 
Economy,”  “ M.  P.  for  the  Rotten  Borough,”  “ Bob  Short,”  and 
“Gwynneth  Vaughan.”  His  most  humorous  farces  were  “The 
School  for  Tigers,”  “ The  Ladies’  Club,”  and  a “ Moving  Talc.” 
Some  of  his  plays  held  the  stage  very  successfully,  and  “ Hearts  are 
Trumps”  might  be  revived  with  advantage  in  the  present  day. 
Mrs.  Stirling  invariably  played  Mark  Lemon’s  leading  parts.  The 
Keeleys  were  very  funny  in  “A  Moving  Tale.”  In  one  of  those 
quaint  little  text-books  of  “ Cumberland’s  British  Theatre,”  with  their 

clever  criticisms  by  “D G I find  “Honesty  the  Best 

Policy,  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  Mark  Lemon.”  The  cast 
included  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  H. 
Farren,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mr.  Compton,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray.  Mr. 
Lemon  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  then  as  a writer  for 
the  stage.  “When  we  announce,”  says  the  critique  introducing 
the  play,  “that  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  has  adapted  this  drama  from 
the  French,  it  is  a guarantee  for  its  fidelity  and  also  for  its  fun. 
The  man  who  has  made  merry  so  many  by  his  eccentricities  in 
Punch  could  hardly  fail  to  exhilarate  an  audience  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  has  also  the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  tears 
as  well  as  provoking  smiles.”  Some  of  the  author’s  smaller  pieces 
have  been  worked  up  into  short  stories,  collected  together  in 
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popular  books,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Christmas 
Hamper  ” and  “ Tom  Moody’s  Tales,”  He  wrote  several  successful 
books  of  fairy  lore  for  children. 

When  the  modern  novel  mania  set  in  Mark  Lemon  was  a veteran 
in  letters,  and  it  seemed  late  days  to  begin  novel  writing.  But  the 
prospect  of  increasing  his  fortune  induced  him  to  enter  upon  a new 
career,  and  he  wrote  ^‘Wait  for  the  End,”  in  three  volumes.  This 
was  followed  by  three  other  novels  of  equal  length,  “ Loved  and  Lost,” 

Faulkner  Lyle,”  and  “ Golden  Fetters.”  Of  these  Faulkner  Lyle  ” 
is  far  the  best  work.  ^Vliile  “Golden  Fetters  ” is  mere  bookmaking, 

Faulkner  Lyle  ” is  a work  that  any  man  might  feel  proud  of  having 
written.  If  Mark  Lemon  had  been  a rich  man,  these  books  would 
never  have  been  produced.  He  might  have  struggled  through  one 
novel  for  the  love  of  it — a novel  in  which  he  could  have  indulged  in 
the  narration  of  some  of  his  own  adventures,  but  he  would  have 
done  no  more.  William  Benton  Clulow,  in  a v/ork  too  little  known, 
pertinently  says  that  “competence  of  fortune  and  a mind  at  ease 
have  in  thousands  of  instances  given  the  death  blow  to  literary 
ambition  and  success.”  Men  in  the  full  and  secure  enjoyment  of 
the  elegancies  of  private  life  are  rarely  found  purchasing  happiness  by 
hard  literary  labour.  Swift’s  works  were  the  result  of  an  ambitious 
desire  for  wealth  and  a title.  Defoe  wrote  best  when  he  was  despoiled 
of  position  and  means.  Lord  Bacon’s  most  important  works  were 
chiefly  composed  during  his  exclusion  from  public  employment  \ and 
Machiavelli  wrote  “The  Prince”  and  “The  Discourse  on  Livy ’’under 
similar  circumstances.  Mark  Lemon  was  under  no  other  pressure  to 
write  however  than  the  common  pressure  of  the  times,  the  desire  for 
advancement  and  competence.  He  was  in  receipt  from  Punch  of  a 
salary  larger  than  had  been  paid  to  any  other  editor  of  a weekly  pro- 
duction, and  he  had  other  sources  of  income.  His  last  novel  I have 
mentioned  previously.  Recalled  it  “The  Taffeta  Petticoat”  It  is 
announced  under  the  title  of  “ The  Blue  Petticoat”  He  had  finished 
it  some  months  before  he  died.  I have  in  my  possession  his  latest 
work,  his  last  composition,  which  has  never  yet  been  published,  I 
propose  to  print  it  next  month  in  the  closing  paper  of  this  series. 

To  return  to  that  pleasant  Sunday  in  May.  After  our  chat  over 
the  fire  we  walked  down  to  Waterloo  Place,  round  by  the  Strand, 
and  back  through  Co  vent  Garden  to  “ The  Garrick,”  my  com- 
panion pointing  out  houses  of  special  interest  as  the  residences  of 
celebrities,  many  of  whom  he  had  known.  “ The  Garrick  ” was 
celebrated  for  its  beef-steak  pudding,  to  the  ingredients  of  which  was 
added  maccaroni.  He  ordered  this  specialitc  and  a claret  cup,  o\  er 
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which  we  continued  our  wayside  talk.  It  was  here  that  he  spoke 
with  almost  the  longing  of  despair  of  two  works  which  he  hoped  to 
wTite.  The  hrst  was  “A  History  of  Piuich^^  and  the  second  his 
“ Personal  Recollections  of  London.”  The  Falstaff  entertainment 
had  its  birth  soon  after  this.  WTen  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  scheme 
should  be  carried  out,  Mark  Lemon  entered  into  the  wmrk  of  pre- 
paration with  his  accustomed  energy.  The  revision  of  the  te.\t 
occupied  much  thought  and  attention,  and  after  that  the  dresses  and 
engagement  of  the  company  necessary  to  support  the  chief.  Mark 
Lemon’s  chambers  in  Bedford  Street  were  full  of  histrionic  excitement 
for  weeks,  Falstaff  was  continually  entertaining  not  a score  of 
tailors,  but  a host  of  all  kinds  of  theatrical  people,  costumiers,  agents, 
printers.  In  the  midst  of  his  trials  of  costume  other  matters  would 
occasionally  superv^ene  to  draw  the  actor’s  attention  from  the  business 
immediately  in  hand.  I see  him  now  in  his  dressing-gown,  slippers, 
and  spectacles,  poring  over  a letter  at  breakfast,  having  forgotten  for 
the  moment  to  remove  from  his  head  a tinpot-looking  helmet  which 
the  costumier  had  brought  for  approval.  It  w’-as  a comical  sight  and 
amused  the  veteran  immensely  when  he  was  asked  to  survey  himself 
in  the  glass. 

lire  dress  rehearsal  to  which  the  leading  men  in  London  were  invited, 
was  an  utter  failure.  Mark  Lemon  was  nervous.  Not  an  actor  knew 
his  part.  They  were  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  unmistakable 
nervousness  of  the  leading  man.  It  was  a cold,  critical  audience  too. 
The  ordeal  was  tremendous,  and  Mark  Lemon  passed  through  it 
unhappily.  It  was  not  until  he  had  got  the  text  well  off  by  heart 
and  his  coadjutors  understood  his  points,  that  the  play  w^ent  smoothly 
and  well.  Those  gentlemen  who  saw  Falstaff  on  the  first  night  did 
not  see  the  literary  actor,  who,  being  a fat  man  himself,  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  famous  fat  man  of  the  great  dramatist.  There 
were  seasons  in  the  history  of  this  Falstaff  entertainment  which  were 
gloomy  and  uncomfortable.  Now  and  then  Mark  Lemon  was 
physically  unequal  to  the  occasion.  Any  hitch  in  the  management 
or  a bad  house  fidgetted  and  oppressed  him.  Not  an  actor  to  the 
manner  born,  he  was  often  influenced  by  questions  of  detail  which 
should  have  been  left  entirely  to  others.  During  the  first  provincial 
tour  he  sustained  a great  shock.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  for  years  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  who  did  the  duty  of  dresser,  besides  walking  on 
as  an  apparitor,  was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Bath.  He  died  a few  weeks 
afterwards,  leaving  a painful  blank  in  the  little  company.  Since 
then,  within  comparatively  a few  short  months,  what  changes  the 
great  Scene-shifter  has  brought  about  in  the  life-drama  of  Whitefriars ! 
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The  two  commercial  chiefs  of  the  classic  land  behind  Fleet  Street, 
the  founder  of  the  Punch  firm  (Bradbury  and  Evans)  and  their  editor 
and  contributor  of  the  golden  days,  have  all  made  their  exits  and 
disappeared  from  the  stage  for  ever.  Three  men  who  knew  each 
other  intimately  in  the  early  times  of  Pimch  died  within  a few  months 
of  each  other — Mark  Lemon  first,  then  Charles  Dickens,  and  last, 
Frederick  Mullett  Evans,  who,  with  his  late  partner,  undertook  Punch 
when  it  was  in  difficulties,  and  who  published  the  most  important 
works  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  shadows  come  and  go  in  the  firelight. 
They  make  the  quiet  of  a quiet  room,  with  flickers  of  red  and  yellow 
on  the  picture-frames,  seem  almost  oppressive,  these  shadows  of  past 
actors  so  recently  in  the  flesh  gathering  amongst  the  more  accus- 
tomed tenants  of  memory.  How  silently  the  great  Scene-shifter 
works.  He  obeys  no  noisy  signal.  You  cannot  tell  when  he  will 
begin  to  move  in  his  everlasting  drama.  He  needs  no  prompter. 
His  scenes  never  hitch.  He  makes  no  mistakes,  though  we  are  some- 
times tempted,  like  Tennyson’s  Farmer,  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
His  irrevocable  decrees.  He  works  by  inscrutable  laws.  It  is  for 
us  humbly  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  a firm  and  lively  faith  in 
the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  Him  “ whom  time  can  never  change.” 

Joseph  Hatton. 


( To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


A SuxsiiT. 


1^^^ HE  sunbeams  on  the  billows, 
iVhat  time  the  setting  sun 
Went  down  behind  the  willows. 
His  daily  duty  done, 

They  wove  such  purjjle  pillows 
As  no  loom  ever  spun — 


For  snowy  swan  and  cygnet — 

For  glowing  boat  and  barge — 
And  mantled,  with  a thick  net 
Of  golden  twine,  thy  marge 
Old  Thames  : while  with  his  signet 
Sol  sealed  his  own  discharge. 


And  Cloudland  held  its  revels, 
And  flecked  the  pale  gween  sky 
With  pink  and  gold — blue  devils 
Were  fairly  forced  to  fly 
From  those  green  Fulham  levels. 
That  evening  in  July. 


The  moonbeams  on  the  river 
Came  shyly  forth,  and  played ; 
We  saw  them  shoot  and  shiver 
Beneath  the  darkling  shade, 

Like  shafts  from  Love’s  own  quiver 
Shot  in  a serenade. 


And  oh  ! — I’m  not  romancing — 

I saw  the  Fairy  (Juecn  ! 

Her  eyes,  so  soul -entrancing. 

Lit  up  each  glowing  scene, 

Its  every  charm  enhancing. 

You  know  her  name  ? — Claudine  I 


France  Among  the  Nations. 


r is  in  Paris  that  the  beating  of  Europe’s  heart  is  felt.  Paris 
is  the  city  of  cities.  Paris  is  the  city  of  men.  There  has 
been  an  Athens,  there  has  been  a Rome,  there  is  a -Paris.” 
The  words  are  Victor  Hugo’s,  addressed  to  the  victorious 
German  army  marching  upon  the  French  metropolis.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  mournful  in  them.  One  may  read  in  them  all  the 
pride  of  France,  its  history  so  brilliant  and  so  sad,  its  gigantic  mis- 
takes, its  colossal  misfortunes,  its  lofty  genius,  its  glory,  its  splendour, 
and  the  insupportable  pain  of  its  latest  humiliation.  If  there  is  a 
sublime  egotism  in  the  collocation  of  the  name  of  Paris  with  those  of 
the  capitals  of  Ancient  Civilization,  there  is  also  a terrible  sugges- 
tion. Athens  fell ; Rome  was  destroyed ; the  Goths  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris  when  M.  Hugo  spoke. 
The  fate  of  the  nation  which  has  believed  itself  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance.  For  aught  that  she  could 
do  for  herself,  she  must  be  crushed  in  a conflict  with  only  one 
of  the  many  countries  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  In  that 
moment  of  suspense,  the  questions  must  have  arisen  to  many  minds 
■ — What  relation  does  France  bear  to  modern  civilisation  ? Is  she  a 
leader  ? Has  she  been  a leader  ? Can  we  say  that  her  history,  her 
genius,  the  work  she  has  been  doing  since  she  began  to  be  great,  are 
typical  of  that  form  of  civilisation  which  our  age  hopes  is  permanent  : 
the  form  that  has  superseded  the  fleeting  civilisations  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Rome?  There  are  times  when  we  grow  anxious 
about  the  destiny  of  the  cycle  of  progress  in  which  we  are  moving. 
The  convulsions  and  disasters  and  new  beginnings  in  mankind’s  career 
have  been  the  consequences  of  mistakes  not  found  out  soon  enough, 
or  not  repaired  when  they  were  discovered.  France  has  been  for  many 
ages  very  prominent  and  very  powerful  among  the  nations  the  most 
advanced  in  the  world.  If  there  has  been  any  error  in  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Frenchmen — or  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Europe — of 
the  position  France  has  occupied,  the  work  she  has  done,  or  the 
place  she  may  hold  in  the  movements  of  the  future,  it  is  at  a crisis 
like  the  present  that  the  misconception  should  be  corrected. 

In  judging  a nation,  it  is  easy  to  impute  too  much  to  the  influence 
of  race.  There  is  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  origin  of 
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tribes,  and  we  never  know  what  to  allow  for  the  mixture  of  blood. 
With  regard  to  France,  however,  this  much  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Gallic  element  predominates,  and  the  Gauls  came  from  Asia. 
It  is  an  Asiatic  empire  planted  in  Western  Europe.  The  fact  explains 
a great  deal  in  the  history  and  character  of  France.  The  gay 
manners  of  the  people,  their  display,  their  position  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  their  peculiar  style  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  their  remark- 
able range  of  imagination — are  Eastern.  So  are  their  vices,  their 
cruelty,  their  little  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  life,  their  forms  of 
government : sometimes  regal,  sometimes  imperial,  sometimes  republi- 
can, but  always  despotic.  Their  religion  is  Asiatic  : a religion  of 
form  and  tradition ; a religion  for  the  plebeian  poor  and  ignorant ; a 
religion  of  caste,  which  the  patrician  order  and  the  learned  only  affect 
to  believe  in  for  political  and  class  ends.  In  war,  the  old  influence 
is  strong  upon  the  race.  They  rush  down  upon  their  enemy  like 
the  wind  ; they  are  more  given  to  panic  than  any  other  European 
soldiers  ; and  their  demoralisation  in  a rout  is  a sight  of  shame. 
Those  old  Celts  were  undoubtedly  in  many  respects  a splendid  people. 
In  Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  they  have 
shown  great  qualities,  and  have  done  important  work.  But  they  are 
not  the  foremost  race.  They  did  not  drag  us  out  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  start  a fresh  civilisation  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  They  are 
still  Eastern  in  spirit  and  mediaeval  in  character.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  populations  most  distinctively  Celtic  are  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  those  of  them  who  go  westward  fall 
generally  into  an  inferior  place  in  the  New  World.  The  Gauls  were  a 
numerous  and  settled  people  on  the  skirts  of  the  Roman  Empire 
when  Rome  was  at  its  grandest,  but  they  did  not  learn  civilisation. 
They  were  a numerous  and  settled  people,  powerful  and  distinguished 
in  arms,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  they  did  not  initiate  that  modern 
principle  of  national  life  which  we  call  progress.  For  aught  they  did 
to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the  slavery  that  fell  upon  man- 
kind when  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  extinguished,  we 
might  by  this  time  have  advanced  no  further  than  our  forefathers  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  French  as  a 
leading  people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  race  is  against 
them.  But  for  a certain  amount  of  Teutonic  influence — first  Frankish, 
and  afterwards  Norman — we  might  never  have  seen  them  occupying 
anything  like  so  distinguished  a place  as  that  which  they  have  held 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  ruling  power  in  France  has  been  mainly  detrimental.  The 
history  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  any  nation  is  not  delectable  read- 
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ing,  but  that  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  authorities  of  France  is  a 
heart-sickening  tragedy.  As  individuals  there  were  some  monarchs  not 
wholly  hateful,  but  there  were  few  indeed  whose  influence  upon  their 
country  was  at  once  wholesome,  powerful,  and  effective ; and  until 
within  the  recollection  of  living  men  little  or  nothing  was  ever  done 
to  compel  the  masters  of  France  to  perform  their  duty  by  their 
subjects.  Compare  any  date  in  French  history  during  the  last  four  or 
five  hundred  years  with  the  same  date  in  the  history  of  England,  or 
in  that  of  any  nation  that  now  stands  exalted,  and  it  will  be  seen  tath 
France  was  always  moving  in  an  unfortunate  political  track.  When 
King  Charles  IX.  sat  at  a window  of  the  Louvre  with  a fowling- 
piece  in  his  hand,  firing  at  stray  Huguenots  in  the  street  below, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modern  greatness  of 
England,  and  offering  help  and  encouragement  to  Holland  struggling 
courageously  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Just  then  the  dukedom 
of  Prussia  was  getting  itself  joined  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
Both  Great  Britain  and  the  country  of  the  Hohenzollerns  were 
making  themselves  strong  by  siding  with  the  religion  of  the  future. 
In  the  year  when  England  expelled  James  H.  and  welcomed  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  army  across  the  Rhine,  burnt 
half-a-dozen  great  German  cities,  and  so  impoverished  his  own  ex- 
chequer that  his  nobles  and  clergy  had  to  coin  their  plate  into  money. 
The  cause  in  which  France  then  spent  her  wealth  and  blood  was  a 
failure;  the  movement  in  England  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
birth  of  political  liberty.  A hundred  years  later,  when  Madame 
Pompadour  was  building  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  Seraglio  at  Versailles  for 
Louis  XV.,  King  Frederick  the  Great  was  preparing  for  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  which  made  Prussia  what  she  is  to-day;  the  United 
States  had  begun  the  struggle  for  Independence  ; and  Lord  Clive  was 
conquering  India.  In  all  the  important  Governments  of  the  world 
not  stagnating  or  sinking  there  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  either  a germ  of 
constitutionalism  quietly  at  work  for  the  future,  or  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  authority  to  render  concession  to  popular  demands  unneces- 
sary by  a more  judicious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Not  so  in 
France.  For  the  coming  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  preparations  were  making  there.  As  if  the  world 
were  going  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  as  if  the  darkness  were 
getting  darker  and  no  dawn  were  coming,  the  sovereign  authority  in 
France  grew  at  the  same  time  more  absolute  in  theory  and  more 
tyrannical  in  practice.  When  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  hero  of  the 
Huguenots,  permitted  himself,  with  a sad  heart,  to  be  received  into 
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the  Roman  Church,  only  three  years  after  the  battle  of  hry,  France 
had  virtually  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  past,  and  resigned  its  right  to 
rank  with  the  nations  of  the  future.  Feudalism  was  a plant  of 
Germanic  growth,  and  with  all  its  faults  it  was  a barrier  against  the 
excessive  power  of  monarchs.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the 
Franks.  In  Teutonic  countries  it  gave  place,  when  its  purpose  was 
served  and  its  course  was  run,  to  some  elementary  form  of  popular 
rights  ; in  France  it  yielded  to  the  personal  despotism  of  the  King. 

The  noblesse,”  says  Mignet,  “lost  all  their  power  while  they  retained 
their  distinctions ; the  people  possessed  no  rights  3 royalty  had  no 
limits.”  When  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  was  a century  old,  the 
French  Crown  “disposed  of  persons  by  left  res  de  cachet^  of  property  by 
confiscation,  and  of  revenues  by  regal  imposts.”  It  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  that  beautiful  country  to  possess,  during  that  crucial 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  a race  of  kings  who  were,  as 
Carlyle  puts  it,  “ histrios,  not  heroes;”  but  there  was  another 
misfortune,  and  a worse  : the  people  let  the  curse  endure  till  it  could 
only  be  removed  by  a political  earthquake.  Louis  Quatorze  was 
contemporaneous  with  our  Charles  I.  The  Stuart  believed  himself 
to  be  divinely  ordained  to  rule  as  he  pleased,  independently  of 
Parliament  or  people  : he  lost  his  life,  and  his  family  became  out- 
casts. Three  quarters  of  a century  of  strife  wrought  the  defeat  of  the 
maleficent  dynasty.  The  Capet  had  advanced  a stage  or  two  further 
in  sanctification  than  his  cousin  of  Whitehall.  The  martyred  King  fell 
a sacrifice  to  mere  divine  anointment;  the  Grand  Monarque 
announced  his  actual  divinity,  and  survived.  The  incidents  are 
indicative  of  national  tendencies.  England  was  moving  on  towards 
the  safe  and  wholesome  government  by  public  opinion,  of  which  our 
Parliament  is  still  the  best  example  ; France  awaited  the  modern  era 
of  mips  d'etat.  A dynastic  coup  d'etat  is  a purely  barbaric  device  ; a 
popular  coup  d'etat  is  the  act  of  a nation  in  the  twilight  of  political 
enlightenment.  The  country  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  is  resorted 
to  in  our  days  is  a laggard  in  the  race  of  nations.  There  may  be  need 
enough  for  these  tricks  of  State  among  a people  who  are  late  in 
awakening  to  a sense  of  the  demands  of  modern  progress,  but  a coup 
d'etat  in  Paris,  imperial  or  republican,  is  not  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  “beating  of  Europe’s  heart.”  The  true  heart  of 
Europe  beats  to  a nobler  measure.  Defects  of  national  character 
have  perpetuated  and  aggravated  the  evils  consequent  upon  hapless 
accidents  of  dynasty,  and  hence  the  political  history  of  France  is  a 
melancholy  story,  and  its  pecple  have  yet  to  learn  the  elementary 
conditions  of  popular  government. 
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For  the  misfortunes  of  her  political  history  France  has  often  sought 
consolation  in  her  military  glory.  From  their  cradles  Frenchmen  are 
soldiers — from  its  cradle  France  has  been  warlike.  The  old  Gauls 
were  often  a match  for  the  Roman  legions,  and  their  commanders 
were  worthy  of  measuring  strategy  with  the  generals  of  the  empire. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  those  barbarian  tribes  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  more  than  once  the  cry  of  terror 
ran  through  Rome  that  the  Gauls  were  at  the  gates.  To  them  the 
masters  of  the  world  owed  more  disasters  in  the  field  than  to  any  other 
races.  It  took  Caesar  the  Invincible  eight  campaigns  to  subdue  them. 
And  when  they  were  conquered  their  spirit  was  not  quelled.  If  it 
was  hard  to  vanquish  them  it  was  harder  still  to  hold  them  in 
subjection.  That  was  a lesson  that  was  learned  in  succession  by 
Romans,  Franks,  and  Normans.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that 
France  saved  Europe  from  the  Saracens.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  years  there  has  been  no  such  important  triumph  of  arms  as  that 
when  Charles  Martel  drove  back  from  the  centre  of  Europe  the  victorious 
and  terrible  army  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The  races  which  had 
previously  overrun  the  West,  by  adopting  Christianity  had  adopted  the 
spirit  of  the  civilisation  of  the  future.  The  success  of  the  Saracens 
would  have  turned  back  the  tide,  perhaps  for  another  cycle.  There 
was  Frankish  blood  among  the  Gauls  and  Frankish  feeling  in  council 
and  in  camp  when  that  stupendous  service  to  modern  civilisation  was 
performed,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  then,  as  now,  was  Gallic.  In 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  before  the  splendid  success  of 
Tours,  and  since  the  time  when  Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of 
an  empire  in  the  West  as  great  almost  as  that  of  the  Caesars,  France 
has  figured  continually,  and  won  such  military  honours  as  do  not  belong 
to  any  other  land ; for  she  began  ages  earlier  than  any  nation  now 
ranking  among  the  great  powers.  She  has  several  times  conquered  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  and  twice,  at  periods  a thousand  years  apart, 
she  has  held  the  place  of  dictator  among  the  nations.  But  cui  hono  ? 
Again,  again,  and  again  through  these  many  centuries,  if  that  question 
had  been  asked  of  France,  her  answer  must  have  been  as  sad  for  her  as 
to  us  sound  the  words  addressed  within  these  few  weeks  by  Victor 
Hugo  to  the  fell  battalions  of  Germany.  Her  reaches  of  greatness 
have  always  a hapless  ending.  Through  her  successes  against  the 
Saracens  she  became  the  champion  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
was  doomed.  She  made  herself  the  pioneer  of  republicanism  in 
Europe,  and  European  republicanism  became  through  her  a name  of 
horror.  Having  been  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  fraternity, 
social  and  international,  she  bartered  both  freedom  and  brotherhood 
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for  the  sake  of  conquest  when  the  days  of  conquest  should  have  been 
over,  and  the  very  glor)^  which  she  purchased  so  dearly  ended  in  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  As  the  splendour  of  the  grand  siecle  ended  in 
the  dynasty  of  the  sansculottes,  so  Liberty  and  Equality  led  to  the 
pulitary  despotism  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  glor)-  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  revolt  against  the 
mild  t}Tanny  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  empire  of  1852,  Solferino 
in  1859,  to  Sedan  in  1870.  France  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  true  to  her  history,  alike  in  her  military  successes  and  reverses. 
If  she  has  won  more  great  battles  than  any  other  modern  power  she 
has  also  lost  more.  Great  Britain  made  its  reputation  in  arms  by 
its  victories  over  France.  The  struggle  which  began  with  Crecy 
ended  with  Waterloo.  The  German  empire  shows  a splendid  roll 
of  triumphs  against  her  hereditary  foe,  to  whom  she  has  never  yielded 
a continued  supremacy ; and  in  these  last  days  Germany  is  avenged 
for  all  the  reverses  which  chequered  the  conflict  of  centuries. 
France,  if  she  has  been  far  from  blameless  in  her  military  career,  has 
suffered  much  wrong  at  the  hands  of  her  rivals  and  her  enemies. 
The  Normans  were  a greater  curse  to  her  than  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  subduing  her.  England’s  old  glory  across  the  channel  was  pur- 
chased mainly  at  the  cost  of  bitter  injustice.  The  wars  of  the 
Republic  and  the  First  Empire  were  provoked  by  an  in.sane  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Europe  to  dictate  to  a great,  proud  nation  on  a matter 
of  dynasty.  The  war  of  1870  is  the  act  of  the  Count  von  Bismarck, 
by  which  he  intends  to  tie  up  Germany  with  Prussia  ; but  it  was  the 
vanity  and  the  weakness  of  France  that  rendered  possible  the 
Pomeranian  trick.  Her  folly  and  her  mistakes  have  made  her  the 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  her  foes.  And,  worse  than  all,  for  her  chances 
of  holding  a place  in  the  vanguard  of  the  nations,  she  took  a wrong 
turn  at  a crisis  in  the  histor)^  of  Europe  : the  crisis  of  the  Reformation. 

How  shall  France  repair  that  stupendous  misfortune — that  most 
monstrous  blunder  ever  made  by  a great  and  intelligent  people? 
Read  by  the  light  of  the  long  and  frightful  strife  of  Protestantism  with 
the  religion  of  Rome,  the  history  of  France  is  the  saddest  and  the 
hatefullest  in  the  story  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  part  played 
by  Spain  in  the  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
may  be  passed  by  with  a shudder  as  we  close  the  book  upon  a nar- 
rative of  Sepoy  atrocities  or  Thuggee  sacrifices.  The  Spaniards  were 
a bad  mixture  of  half-bred  Africans  from  Carthage,  Tartars,  Saracens, 
Moors,  and  Goths.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  a high  rank  in  art, 
learning,  or  enlightenment.  It  may  almost  be  said  of  them  that  they 
fought  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  darkness  and  retrogression.  But 
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that  France,  the  country  of  Clovis  and  Martel  and  Charlemagne — the 
nation  that  turned  back  the  triumphant  march  of  Islamism  while 
Spain  succumbed  to  it — that  France,  occupying  the  very  vantage 
ground  of  western  civilisation — should,  so  to  speak,  have  risen  in  the 
night,  in  something  like  mere  wantonness,  and  murdered  free  thought 
in  its  sleep,  was  a crime  that  never  could  pass  without  expiation,  and 
it  is  being  expiated  to  this  hour.  The  spirit  of  the  Celt  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Frank  strove  awhile  for  the  mastery,  and  the  true  glory — • 
the  real  and  lasting  predominance  of  France,  the  honour  of  leading 
Europe  in  the  times  that  were  coming — hung  in  the  balance.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  the  Holy  League  triumphed. 
The  light  that  was  lit  by  the  Huguenots  was  stamped  out  with  a 
certain  crass  ferocity  that  was  a warning  of  the  bitter  pains  the  nation 
was  to  suffer  in  ages  after.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  splendid  chance  that  was  presented  to  that  great  people  at  the 
moment  when  the  religion  of  the  past  and  the  religion  of  the  future 
were  appealing  to  the  world  for  champions  ; it  is  impossible  not  to 
grieve  for  the  nation  that,  having  the  good  and  the  evil  placed  before 
it,  deliberately  casts  in  its  destiny  with  the  evil.  There  was  France 
the  brilliant,  France  the  grand,  whose  kings  had  been  heroes,  whose 
battles  had  been  fought  with  giants,  whose  history  up  to  that  time 
was  nobler  than  that  of  any  country  of  surviving  greatness — the 
France  of  Joinville,  of  Froissart,  of  Rabelais,  and  Montaign — the  land 
of  romance  and  song,  the  land  of  wit  and  chivalry,  the  land  of  the 
code  of  honour  : where  refinement  came  by  birth,  and  not  by 
learning,  and  the  women  were  gifted  with  genius  as  well  as  grace. 
What  country  then  struggling  to  the  front  could  have  hoped  to 
carry  away  the  palm  in  the  lists  with  France  had  France  but 
chosen  the  right  banner  and  marched  forward  in  the  right  track  ? The 
time  was  ripe  for  the  emancipation  of  thought.  In  Protestantism  was 
the  germ  of  free  institutions  and  of  those  modern  ideas  which  are 
gradually  mollifying  ail  social  and  political  evils.  The  Reformation, 
had  it  been  welcomed  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
spared  the  country  most  of  its  wars  and  the  demoralisation  of  its 
Court  in  the  seventeenth,  its  revolution  in  the  eighteenth,  the  costly 
conquests  of  the  First  Empire,  ending  in  humiliation ; the  calamities 
of  1870,  and  the  political  struggles  and  disasters  which  seem  to  be  in 
store  for  it  now.  For  an  honest  constitution  established  in  Paris 
would  have  rendered  a reign  like  that  of  Louis  XVI.  impossible, 
and  the  enmity  of  France  and  Germany,  whose  mutual  hatred 
has  grown  out  of  and  been  nurtured  by  religious  differences 
and  religious  wars,  would  have  died.  But  France  selected  to  be 
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Catholic  then,  and  what  a work  it  did  for  itself,  and  what  a future  it 
cut  out  for  the  world,  so  far  as  its  power  enabled  it ! The  nation  that 
now  claims  to  be  the  centre  of  the  pulsation  of  Europe’s  heart  did  its 
very  utmost  then  to  stop  that  heart  from  beating.  At  the  Feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew  70,000  Huguenots  were  butchered  during  a truce. 
In  1545  the  Protestants  of  Provence  were  almost  exterminated.  In 
1628  Richelieu  trod  the  life  out  of  the  Calvinists  of  Rochelle.  At  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  300,000  disciples  of  the  new  faith 
fled  from  their  native  country,  of  whom  50,000  families,  industrious 
and  ingenious  artisans,  settled  in  Germany  and  in  England,  intro- 
ducing silk  manufacture  into  Spitalfields  and  jewel-making  and  crystal 
glass  work  into  St.  (Giles’s  and  Soho.  The  facts  are  almost  too  trite 
to  be  repeated,  but  they  are  the  sign-posts  of  an  epoch.  They  inform 
the  world  why  France  remains  Catholic,  and  why  she  has  come  in  our 
days  to  lie  bleeding  and  broken-hearted — a pitiful  spectacle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  not  given  in  these  times  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  should  be  a leader  among  the  nations. 

In  the  matter  of  progress  and  civilisation  France  has  more  to  learn 
than  to  teach,  and  it  will  be  better  for  herself  and  the  world  that  she 
should  make  the  discovery  early.  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  her  foremost 
men  are  not  conscious  of  their  mistake  when  they  make  such  large 
claims  for  their  country  ? Is  it  not  clear  to  them  as  to  the  world  that 
the  tone  of  morals  runs  lower  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe  ; that  the  character  of  the  people  is  inconstant ; that  their 
doctrines  are  not  the  same  yesterday  and  to-morrow  ; that  they  are 
faithless  to  their  leaders  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turns  against  them  ; 
that  having  insisted  on  war  to-day  they  next  week  heap  curses  on  their 
wamors ; that  they  vote  “yes”  in  the  morning  and  make  the  night 
hideous  shouting  “ no ; ” and  that  what  they  promise  to  do  for 
patriotism  one  hour  may  be  belied  by  their  actions  the  next  ? But 
the  French  have  yet  something  in  them  better  than  all  this.  Their 
very  presumption  is  a point  in  their  favour.  One  may  expostulate 
with  M.  Victor  Hugo  on  his  odd  admixture  of  assurance  and  despair, 
and  yet  not  be  unconscious  of  the  fine  possibilities  of  greatness 
involved  in  his  sublime  egotism.  A ray  of  promise  glimmers  in  the 
heroic  but  fanciful  philippics  of  M.  Jules  Favre.  So  much  genius, 
so  much  intellectual  power,  so  much  lofty  aspiration,  so  much  daring 
in  thought  and  in  deed  at  the  coming  of  great  crises  are  not  given  to 
a people  in  vain.  In  the  awful  epic  of  the  French  Revolution 
appears  now  and  then  an  inarticulate  expression  of  some  unshaped 
thought  of  progress  not  yet  embodied  in  systems  of  government  or 
political  theories  j but  true  always  to  their  character,  the  French, 
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after  a season  of  stagnation,  try  a leap  over  space  not  yet  covered  by 
human  experience,  then  retreat  behind  their  age,  and  so  never  learn 
their  steps.  To  the  order  of  mind,  to  the  strain  of  blood  evolving 
these  curious  phenomena,  is  given,  doubtless,  a mission.  If  modern 
history  seems  to  show  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  are  moved  by  a pur- 
pose in  civilisation  whose  work  began  with  the  Reformation  and 
whose  task  is  not  yet  completed,  modern  history  does  not  speak 
clearly  enough  to  warrant  the  theory  that  to  the  Teutons  is  given  the 
sole  guardianship  of  the  grand,  far-reaching  future.  Capable  as  they 
are  of  culture,  finely  endowed  with  the  gift  of  labour  and  patience, 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  them  of  the  supreme  exaltation  of  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  which  are  associated  with  our  imaginings  of 
distant  ages  coming.  Those  vague  suggestions,  which  occur  to  all 
men  thinking  of  nations  and  tribes  and  progress,  should  protect  us 
from  superstition  in  the  matter  of  race ; but  no  broad  considerations 
of  the  unknown  wants  of  eras  in  remote  perspective  ought  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  certain  sets  of  ideas  are  more  than 
others  essential  to  the  work  now  requiring  to  be  done  in  the  world, 
and  that  certain  nations  and  classes  of  peoples  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  superior,  and  certain  others  the  inferior,  embodiment  of 
i those  ideas. 

There  are  signs  abroad  of  a coming  time  when,  in  the  great 
business  of  the  world,  the  Latins  of  Southern  Europe,  the  Greeks, 
Magyars,  Czechs,  Sclavonians,  and  all  the  tribes  that  have  followed 
westward  the  track  of  civilisation  but  are  not  of  the  family  which 
predominate  in  Northern  Europe  and  its  colonies,  will  have  higher 
relative  duties  to  perform  than  those  with  which  they  have  been 
occupied  since  the  Germanic  races  have  led  the  van ; but  not  much 
may  be  expected  of  them  till  they  loosen  around  them  the  toils  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  Between  the  great  Teutonic  peoples  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  races  and  nations  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  but  partially  emancipated  from  medisevalism  on  the  other, 
stands  France,  great  in  character  and  prestige,  understanding,  in 
these  days,  something  of  the  character,  the  feelings,  and  the  aspirations 
of  each.  There  is  a medium  of  union  between  the  half  antagonistic 
forces,  which  ought  to  indicate  France’s  place  among  the  nations  in 
our  era.  The  situation  suggests  a great  part  for  France  to  play. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  Europe  that  she  be  left  strong  enough. 
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“Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a tree  ; it 
will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye’re  sleeping.” — Sir  Walter  Scott, 

f^OTAVITHSTANDING  the  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  books  in  recent  times,  it  is  questionable  if  there  is 
more  exact  knowledge,  or  any  reasonable  approximation 
to  it  now,  than  there  was  a generation  back,  when  litera- 
ture was  less  ubiquitous  and  universal  than  it  is.  There  are  certainly 
more  readers,  and  the  area  accessible  to  educational  influences  is 
daily  widening.  But  the  depth  of  the  intellectual  rainfall,  if  the 
figure  may  be  allowed,  seems  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  breadth. 
Apart  from  professed  men  of  science,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are, 
for  the  most  part,  only  smatterers,  knowing  a little  of  many  things, 
and  nothing  very  profoundly. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  affords,  probably,  as  apposite  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  prevailing  shallowness  as  any  we  could  select.  Except 
professionally,  arboriculture,  or  that  part  of  botanical  science  which 
relates  to  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  little  known  in 
anything  like  an  accurate  or  scientific  sense.  Of  the  growth,  the 
habits,  the  history,  or  the  introduction  of  the  various  genera  which 
form  so  important  a part  in  the  scenery  of  the  country,  most  persons 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  In  many  cases  the  most  common  trees  are 
not  known  by  sight  and  name.  One  man  can  recognise,  perhaps,  an 
oak  or  an  ash  leaf ; another  has  been  told  that  the  tall  tree  with 
nearly  perpendicular  branches,  rearing  its  pointed  top  over  its  round- 
headed  companions,  is  a Lombardy  poplar ; but  anything  like  a 
decent  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  is  not  by  any  means 
common ; less  common,  indeed,  than  in  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  even  in  some  other  divisions  of  the  same  science. 
Natural  history,  for  example,  in  some  of  its  departments,  such  as  “the 
common  objects  of  the  sea-shore”  is,  we  should  think,  better  known, 
and  the  study  of  ferns  and  floriculture,  both  much  less  noble  pursuits, 
are,  undoubtedly,  more  popular  than  arboriculture.  The  greater 
popularity  of  these  latter  branches,  and  especially  of  flowers,  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  taste  may  be  cultivated  without 
difficulty  in  a practical  way.  The  planting  and  rearing  of  trees  is  a 
privilege  confined  to  a few,  but  anybody,  even  those  “ in  populous 
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city  pent,”  with  only  a window  for  a flower- box,  can  do  a little 
amateur  gardening.  And  there  are  few  more  pleasing  sights  to  be 
seen  anywhere  than  the  little  window  flower-bed  in  some  humble 
dwelling,  bravely  holding  its  own  amid  the  smoke  and  impurity  of  a 
great  city.  It  is  a communing  with  nature  under  difficulties — an 
evidence,  alike  touching  and  impressive,  of  its  perennial  charm  j — - 

Are  they  not  all  proofs 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes  ? 

Frequently,  however,  the  cultivators  of  flowers  both  in  town  and 
country,  are,  strange  to  say,  quite  ignorant  of  trees.  We  have  known 
amateur  florists,  intimately  acquainted  with  nearly  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
who  could  not  distinguish  a lime  from  a poplar,  or  a cedar  from  a 
larch.  Loudon,  in  his  great  work  “Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Brit- 
annicum  ” (the  most  wonderful  mass  of  information  ever  published  on 
the  subject),  remarks  that  “the  general  taste  of  the  country  for  trees 
and  shrubs  bore  no  just  proportion  to  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  it 
for  fruits,  culinary  productions,  and  flowers.”  Evelyn,  too,  who  had 
a keen  sense  of  the  superior  dignity  of  trees,  satirically  complains  of 
the  undue  attention  devoted  to  floriculture.  He  thus  indignantly 
dilates  on  the  matter  in  the  preface  to  his  “Sylva:” — “Now,  in  the 
meantime,  how  have  I beheld  a florist  or  meaner  gardener,  transported 
at  the  casual  discovery  of  a new  little  spot,  double  leaf,  streak,  or  dash 
extraordinary  in  a Tulip,  Anemonie,  Carnation,  Auricula,  or  Amaranth  ! 
cherishing  and  calling  it  by  their  own  names,  raising  the  price  of  a 
single  bulb  to  an  enormous  sum,  till  a law  was  made  in  Holland  to 
check  that  Tulipamania ; the  florist,  in  the  meantime,  priding  himself 
as  if  he  had  found  the  Grand  Elixir,  or  performed  some  notable 
achievement,  and  discovered  a new  country.” 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  ignorance  of  arboriculture  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  incompatible  with  a genuine  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  taste  for  the  picturesque.  This  is  scarcely  what  might 
have  been  expected,  but  there  are  analogous  cases  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science  and  art.  Critical  acumen  sensitive  and  appreciative 
to  the  last  degree,  in  regard  to  poetry  and  music,  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  poetical  and  musical  abilities  in  the  constructive  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a critic  may  have  very  indefinite  notions  of  the 
meaning  of  a fugue  or  a contrapuntal  effect,  and  may  never  have 
attempted  a rh)mie  in  his  life.  And  so  in  the  present  instance.  To 
most  persons,  like  Peter  Bell  and  his  yellow  primrose,  a tree  is  a tree, 
and  nothing  more.  The  individualities  of  trees — their  wonderful 
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similarities  and  dissimilarities  are  unknown.  Yet  these  same  persons 
can  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees  in  a 
landscape — can  feel  with  the  poet, — 

Some  vague  emotion  of  delight, 

In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height, 

or  see  the  charm  of 

A gleaming  crag,  with  belts  of  pine. 

The  taste,  however,  for  natural  scenery,  so  noticeable  a feature  of 
modern  culture,  does  not  date  farther  back  than  the  present  century. 
As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  in  reference  to  another  point,  there  is  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  literature  even  of  the  last  century 
and  the  present  in  this  particular.  Nature  and  the  charms  of  the 
country,  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  even  in 
those  of  Thomson  and  Cowper,  is  a much  more  artificial  thing  than 
the  high,  ideal,  yet  realistic,  beauty  characteristic  of  a later  school,  of 
which  Wordsworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Tennyson  may  be  taken  as 
representatives.  Some  of  these  latter  poets  may  be  open  occasion- 
ally to  the  charge  of  intangibility  and  mysticism  ; but,  as  a whole, 
their  view  of  our  physical  surroundings  is  a larger,  truer,  and  more 
spiritual  interpretation  of  nature  than  that  of  most  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Shenstone  thus  happily  describes  the  feeling  : — 

Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind. 

By  her  auspicious  aid  refined ; 

Lo  ! not  an  hedge-row  hawthorn  blowSj 
Or  humble  hare-bell  paints  the  plain, 

Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purple  heath  is  tinged  in  vain : 

For  such  the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides^ 

The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides ; 

Even  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering  sight, 

And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  fragrant  with  delight. 

If,  however,  arboriculture  is  less  enthusiastically  pursued,  it  offers 
as  solid  and  enduring  attractions  as  any  of  the  more  popular 
branches  of  natural  history.  It  never  palls.  “ Age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety.”  As  long  as  seasons  change, 
and  summer  and  winter  come  and  go,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
interest  is  for  ever  open  to  the  student.  He  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  nature — with  the  great  mysteries  of  birth,  and  growth,  and 
decay — with  the  profounder  secrets  of  life  and  death.  And  the 
objects  of  arboricultural  study  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  noble  and 
worthy.  As  has  been  happily  said,  “trees  constitute  an  order  of 
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nobility.”’^  Their  antiquity,  size,  strength,  and  associations  are  all 
commensurate.  As  to  age,  Dryden’s  thrice  three  hundred  years  is, 
in  many  cases,  an  altogether  inadequate  period.  There  are  trees  now- 
on  this  earth — such  as  the  Wellingtonias  of  California — planted  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Here  is  a lineage,  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  descendant  of  “ a hundred  earls  ” is  but  of  yesterday. 
Passing  over  more  material  and  economical  views  of  the  subject,  the 
associations  of  trees  are  peculiarly  interesting.  As  far  back  as  history 
goes,  trees  are  associated  with  much  that  is  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  By  a tree  “ came  man’s  first  disobedience  and  all  our 
woe,”  and  by  a tree  the  Deliverer,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  “ the  great 
redemption  from  above  did  bring.”  The  latter  tree,  the  subject  of 

Paradise  Regained,”  has  also  furnished  a theme  for  one  of  the 
finest  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church 

Faithful  Cross  1 above  all  other 
One  and  only  noble  tree  I 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom. 

None  in  fruit  thy  peers  may  be  J 

Of  associations  of  a less  sacred  kind,  there  are  the  academic 
planes  of  Plato,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  willows  of  Babylon,  the 
Dodonian  oak,  and  many  others.  Connected  with  our  own  country, 
there  is  the  “ Parliament  Oak  ” in  Clipstone  Park,  that  of  Charles  II. 
in  Windsor  Park,  Shakespeare’s  mulberry  tree  (destroyed  in  1756), 
Napoleon’s  willow,  Cowpeds  “ Yardley  Oak, Tennyson’s  ^‘Talking 
Oak,”  and  other  real  and  imaginary  instances. 

Among  popular  delusions  in  regard  to  the  study  of  trees  may  be 
included  the  common  notion  that  it  is  only  during  summer,  when  the 
foliage  can  be  seen,  that  they  really  possess  any  interest.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made.  Summer  is  certainly  the  time  when  the  leaf 
is  at  its  maturest  stage,  but  the  periods  of  its  advent  and  decay,  if 
less  impressive  as  a spectacle,  have  both  much  more  interest  in  other 
ways.  Winter  itself,  to  the  careful  observer,  has  many  charms  of  its 
own.  It  is  both  an  interesting  and  agreeable  occupation  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  various  genera  when  divested  of  their  leafy  adorn- 
ments. Indeed,  it  is  only  then  that  the  structure  of  a tree,  in  stem, 
branches,  and  sprays,  can  be  properly  observed.  Dissimilarity  is 
quite  as  marked  a feature  in  the  branches  and  twigs  as  in  the  foliage 
of  trees.  There  is  a great  difference  between  the  regular,  uniform 
branches  of  firs  and  poplars,  and  the  tortuous,  irregular  arrangement 


* See  a most  interesting  work  by  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  entitled  “The  Trees 
of  Old  England.” 
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of  those  of  the  oak.  Sometimes,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ash,  there 
is  an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  tree  with  and 
without  its  leaves.  Who  could  tell,  except  by  observation  in  winter, 
that  those  long,  thick,  ungraceful  sprays,  bent  up  at  the  extremities 
like  the  smaller  claws  of  a crab,  belonged  to  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  feathery-looking  of  forest  trees  ? In  general,  the  verification  of 
species  and  genera  is  more  difficult  without  the  foliage.  Oaks, 
sweet  chesnuts,  sycamores,  and  some  others,  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
by  the  unpractised  eye.  Besides  the  disposition  and  size  of  the 
branches  and  branchlets,  there  are  several  other  means  of  identifica- 
tion, such  as  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  bark,  the  buds,  length  of 
leaf-stalk,  the  form  of  the  seed  vessels,  and  so  on.  Of  the  latter,  the 
clusters  of  small  circular  leaves  hanging  from  the  elm  in  May,  and 
by  and  by  strewing  the  ground  like  a threshing-floor,  the  samara  of 
the  sycamore,  the  green  pods  of  the  laburnum,  the  nuts  of  the  beech, 
and  the  round  sooty  balls  of  the  plane,  so  common  in  London 
squares,  are  familiar  examples. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  spring  is  the  most  attractive  season  for 
botanical  study.  Very  interesting  it  is  to  watch  from  day  to  day  the 
almost  imperceptible  development  of  nature, — 

In  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring, 

That  show  the  year  has  turned. 

Sycamore  and  elm  buds  begin  to  swell,  so  do  the  curious  spikes  of 
the  beech,  and  the  great  bulb-like  buds  of  the  horse-chesnut.  In  due 
time  follow  the  “ ruby-budded  lime,”  those  of  the  oak,  yellow-tinted, 
and,  to  complete  the  circle,  the  ash  and  the  acacia.  Then  come  the 
leaves,  varying  infinitely  in  shape  and  size  and  mode  of  extrication 
from  their  envelopments.  At  this  stage  the  larch  and  the  beech  sur- 
pass all  the  others  in  vernal  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more 
delicately  beautiful  than  the  pendent,  feathery  clusters  of  the  one, 
and  the  filmy,  translucent  texture  and  pale  green  tints  of  the  leaves 
of  the  other.  All  the  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  from  contrast  with 
the,  as  yet,  brown  sprays  of  their  later  companions. 

The  average  dates  of  the  leaves  coming  out  is  another  rather 
interesting  point.  Linnaeus  constructed  a table  of  the  budding, 
leafing,  and  flowering  of  all  the  trees  in  his  native  country,  and, 
following  his  example,  a similar  table  for  England  was  compiled  in 
1765,  from  observations  made  in  Norfolk,  by  Benjamin  Stillingfleet 
(a  grandson  of  the  bishop).  It  is  printed  in  his  “Miscellaneous 
Tracts.”  But  the  dates  vary  we  suspect  in  different  localities.  Our 
own  limited  experience  would  suggest  several  alterations  in  his  table. 
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He  puts,  for  example,  the  abele,  or  white  poplar,  and  the  oak,  before 
the  beech  and  the  lime,  which  order  should  certainly,  we  think,  be 
reversed.  The  ash  is  usually  regarded  as  the  latest  in  coming  and  the 
first  to  go ; reminding  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  famous  excuse  for  his 
perfunctory  attendance  at  the  India  House.  The  statement,  however, 
is  only  half  the  truth.  The  lime,  although  not  the  latest  arrival,  is 
really  the  first  to  fade.  In  early  September,  and  sometimes  before, 
when  most  other  trees  are  not  much  past  their  prime,  the  lime  leaf  is 
already  brown,  and  the  tree  half  denuded  of  foliage.  Dr.  Hunter,  in 
his  edition  of  Evelyn,  remarks  that  from  this  circumstance  the  tree 
had  come  to  be  less  thought  of  than  at  one  time  it  was.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  sycamore,  among  forest  trees  of  the  first 
rank,  is  the  earliest  to  put  on  the  livery  of  spring  (about  April  9) ; 
although  the  English  elm  and  the  horse-chesnut  follow  suit  very 
closely.  The  birch  is  earlier  than  any  of  those,  but  it  can  only  claim 
a secondary  position. 

The  leaves  themselves  are  an  interesting  study;  probably,  to 
beginners  in  botany,  the  most  attractive  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  shape,  tint,  texture,  venation,  serration,  are  all  of  irpportance  in 
judging  of  varieties  and  species.  Some  are  cordate,  or  heart-shaped, 
like  the  lime  and  the  poplar ; others  palmate,  like  the  plane ; 
lanceolate,  like  the  willow;  or  needle-shaped  like  the  fir.  As  to 
colour,  there  are  shades  of  every  degree,  from  the  almost  black 
leaves  of  the  pine  or  yew  to  the  pale  green  of  the  ash.  And  so  with 
the  other  distinctive  qualities  of  leaves.  Sometimes  a knowledge  of 
all  these  and  such  like  points  is  necessary  for  forming  an  accurate 
opinion,  as  occurred  lately  in  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  had  for 
years,  from  the  resemblance  in  the  disposition  of  the  leaves,  sup- 
posed a pseudo-acacia  in  his  garden  to  be  a mountain-ash.  Had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  colour  and  serration  as  well  as  the  shape  of 
the  leaf,  such  a mistake  would  not  have  happened.  The  most 
remarkable  botanical  example,  however,  of  the  evils  of  half  know- 
ledge is  to  be  found  in  the  confounding  of  the  sycamore  with  the 
plane.  This  is  a mistake  very  common  in  England,  but  in  Scotland 
it  is  almost  universal ; probably  because  there  are  so  few  plane  trees 
in  the  north. Half  the  practical  gardeners  (of  the  “meaner”  sort, 

* The  fact  of  the  absence  of  plane  trees  in  Scotland  affords,  we  conceive,  a 
probable  explanation  of  a well-known  passage  in  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,”  where  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  scarcity  of  trees.  He  had 
been  told  by  Col.  Nairne  of  St.  Andrew’s,  when  inspecting  a fine  plane  tree  in  his 
garden,  that  “ there  was  only  this  and  another  large  tree  in  the  county” — meaning, 
no  doubt,  that  Jhese  two  were  the  only  large  pla7te  trees  in  Fife.  The  doctor, 
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as  Evelyn  calls  them)  in  the  country  do  not  know  the  difference,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  statements  about  the  matter.  Yet,  except 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  they  are  veiy^  different  trees.  They  are 
distinctly  dissimilar  in  the  following  particulars.  The  plane  tree 
has,  in  botanical  language,  alternate  leaves  of  a rather  smooth 
texture,  light  in  tint,  and  both  sides  nearly  alike ; its  seed  vessel 
is  a round,  fuzzy  ball ; the  bark  is  usually  very  rugged,  and  the 
sprays  are  somewhat  light  and  tapering,  resembling  those  of  the 
elm.  The  sycamore  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The  leaves 
are  rough  and  hairy,  very  dark  on  the  upperside,  and  much  lighter 
on  the  under,  disposed  in  the  “ opposite  manner — its  seed  is 
contained  in  a double  samara,  the  bark  is  nearly  quite  smooth,  and 
the  sprays  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  plane.  A 
further  difference  may  be  noticed  in  the  black  spot  so  common 
in  sycamore  leaves  in  autumn.  Another  mistake,  although  rather 
a misnomer  than  a confounding  of  things  that  differ,  is  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Finns  Sylvestris  as  the  Scotch  fir.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  a fir  in  any  precise  sense  at  all,  but  a pine  pur  et  simple^  with 
the  leaves  growing  in  a sheath  instead  of  singly ; a radical  distinction, 
easily  remembered,  between  these  two  members  of  the  great  conifer 
family. 

however,  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  Scotch  poverty,  caught  up 
the  remark  in  the  wider  sense,  as  referring  to  trees  generally,  and,  magnifying  a 
little,  or  a great  deal  perhaps,  made  his  famous  assertion  that  “he  had  not  seen 
from  Berwick  to  St.  Andrew’s  a single  tree  which  he  did  not  believe  to  have  grown 
up  far  within  the  present  century.”  Scotchman,  however,  may  forgive  the 
doctor’s  animus  for  the  impetus  his  sneering  remark  undoubtedly  gave  to  planting 
in  Scotland.  He  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  together  maybe  credited  with  the  planting 
of  half  the  trees  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Boswell,  who  relates  the 
incident  in  his  “Journal,”  professes  himself  unable  to  account  for  Col.  Naime’s 
singular  statement. 


DESiGENT  INTO  A GOLD  MlNE  BY 

- Prince  Alfred  and  others. 

Precious  in  show  are  diamonds  of  the  mine, 

But  truly  precious  is  man’s  labouring  h.a.nd.-^Old  Play. 

jHEN  H.PIH.  Prince  Alfred  visited  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  Australian  gold-fields — viz/,  Ballaarat — he 
made  'a  descent  into  one  of  their  richest  mines. 
Among  the  various  wonders  developed  beneath  the 
earth,  there  waS  ’one  that  never  reached  his  knowledge.  The  miners 
did  not  work  fof  wage  or  hire,  but  on  the  co-operative  principle  : 
all  were  partners  and  shareholders ; and  though  the  struggle  was  for 
gold,  and  the  surrounding  temptations  without  parallel  (so  much 
of  the  labour  being  carried  on  amidst  dark  shades,  if  not  in  semi- 
darkness), these  partners  were  true  to  each  other,  and  have  long 
reaped  the  just,  but  not  invariable,  reward  of  honesty  and  industry. 

Prince  Alfred,  with  two  or  three  of  his  suite,  were  invited  to  the 
Great  Redan  Reef,  and  made  the  descent  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet, 
took  their  breath,  &c.,  on  one  of  the  landings,  and  afterwards  made  a 
further  descent  of  some  hundreds  of  feet.  We  shall  presently 
describe  how  this  is  effected.  It  is  not  everybody,  even  with  pretty 
good  nerves,  that  would  very  much  relish  the  thing  at  first.  Well, 
the  Prince  and  his  companions  were  taken  along  one  of  the  deepest 
and  longest  drives — upwards  of  a thousand  feet — amidst  “ darkness 
visible,”  till,  arriving  at  the  end,  they  were  invited  to  “ dig  ” for 
themselves,  if  such  were  the  Royal  pleasure  : in  other  words,  they 
were  shown  a “bank”  whereon  the  wild  gold  grew.  His  Royal 
Highness  and  companions  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  proffered 
picks  and  shovels,  and  after  a few  digs  and  pokes,  down  came  the 
shining  yellow  dust,  coarse  little  knobs,  and  rough,  dirty  little  flakes  ! 
The  delight  was  excessive.  Exclamations  of  boyish  transport  burst 
from  more  than  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Duke’s  suite — “ O,  look 
here  ! O,  do  see  this  ! and  this,  too  !” — as  they  gathered  up  and 
collected  the  tawny  morsels,  which  the  miners  attending  them,  with 
equally  delighted  faces,  begged  they  would  retain,  and,  in  plain 
English,  “fill  their  pockets.”  Something  like  this  was  done,  the 
proud  and  much  flattered  miners  assisting  in  the  operation.  The 
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actual  value  of  all  this  dirty  stuff  was  little  understood  by  the  recipients. 
The  richest  banks  in  these  drives  are  not  always,  it  may  be  supposed, 
quite  so  rich  as  the  above,  and  the  special  occasion  was,  possibly, 
preceded  by  a little  preparatory  “salting.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  every 
one  was  extremely  pleased,  and  the  Prince  proceeded  with  his  suite 
to  the  foot  of  the  main  shaft.  Before  he  ascended,  the  Underground 
Manager,  surrounded  by  a number  of  the  miners,  presented  his  Royal 
Highness  with  some  dozen  or  a score  of  selected  nuggets,  the  value 
of  which,  had  they  been  sold,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
;^i5o  to  ^200.  Perhaps  the  latter  sum  was  meant  to  include  the 
results  of  the  amateur  performances  with  pick  and  shovel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  drive. 

The  Prince  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  morning’s  “ drive  ” we 
were  going  to  say  (recollecting  how  admirably  he  managed  his  four 
greys),  and  on  arriving  at  his  hotel,  he  sent  a letter  of  thanks  by  his 
equerry  to  the  Underground  Manager,  together  with  a present  of  ^20 
for  the  men. 

“For  the  men!”  Many  awkward  positions,  circumstances,  and 
misunderstandings  are  related  of  Prince  Alfred  during  his  visit  to 
Australia,  and  not  a few  most  unmitigated  falsehoods  and  scandals 
(the  grounds  of  which,  when  they  did  exist,  were  in  nearly  all  cases 
exclusively  attributable  to  other  parties),  almost  the  whole  of  which 
would  have  been  prevented  had  some  gentleman  of  mature  years  and 
experience  accompanied  him,  with  full  permission  to  inform,  if  not 
advise.  Now,  why  was  there  nobody  who  could  make  Prince  Alfred 
aware  that  the  gold  mine  he  had  just  descended  was  worked  upon  the 
co-operative  principle,  and  that  all  the  miners  were  partners  or  share- 
holders, and  that  all  the  gold  presented  to  him  and  his  suite  was  from 
their  hands  ? However,  so  it  was ; even  the  value  of  the  presents 
was  unknown. 

“ The  men  ” on  receiving  the  innocent,  yet  offending,  ^£'20,  imme- 
diately met  in  conference ; and  next  morning  they  sent  to  his  Royal 
Highness  a small  bag  of  gold  dust,  the  exact  value  of  which  they  had 
ascertained  to  be  ^£20,  with  “the  men’s  compliments.” 

Of  course,  it  was  considered  by  the  miners  of  Ballaarat,  and  all 
others  who  heard  the  story,  as  a mighty  clever  touch  of  ironical  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  “ the  men,”  which  the  young  Prince  would 
wince  under,  in  a becoming  manner.  But  the  great  probability  is 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
his  Royal  Highness  would  only  have  been  struck  with  this  additional 
mark  of  polite  attention  ! “ Peally  the  men  are  very  good  ! I’m  sure 

I’m  very  much  obliged  to  them.  What  a fine  colour  this  dust  is ! 
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And  they  evidently  have  such  a quantity  of  it ! ” Is  not  all  this  very 
natural  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  both  parties  ? 

But  a more  detailed  and  descriptive  account  of  the  works  and 
wonders  of  the  Great  Redan  Reef  of  Ballaarat  may  be  found  not  un- 
interesting to  general  readers  on  this  other  side  of  the  globe ; and 
fortunately  we  have  at  hand  our  notes  of  a visit  to  Ballaarat  and 
descent  into  the  “ Great  Extended  ” mine  on  the  Great  Redan  Reef, 
some  time  anterior  to  that  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred. 

It  has  come  to  this  great  fact,  that  the  largest  of  the  deep-sinking 
gold  mines  of  Australia  may  take  rank  henceforth  as  underground 
works  with  the  coal  mines  of  England.  Scraping  the  surface  and 
fossicking  the  sidings,  were  all  very  well  during  the  early  discoveries ; 
but  in  this  day  the  gold  mine  has  attained  the  deep  honour  of 
a younger  sisterhood  with  the  black-diamond  works  of  the  mother 
country.  You  must  not  doubt  the  fact ; for  down  a gloomy  shaft  we 
go,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  into  the  sandy,  and  rocky,  and  watery 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  we  arrive,  as  in  coal  mines,  at  a dark  landing- 
place,  dismally  (I  had  almost  said  diabolically)  illuminated  by  moving 
lights,  displaying  portions  of  smutty  faces,  huge  naked  arms,  and 
gleaming  eyes;  and  leading  to  long,  utterly  benighted,  and  apparently 
interminable  passages,  holes,  gutters,  caverns — ^with  “ gnomes  ” sitting 
at  dinner — long  drives  and  cross-drives ; in  short,  we  seem  to  have 
reached  our  first  stage  to  Bunyan’s  Bottomless  Pit.  This,  then,  has 
been  first  accomplished  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  What  are  known 
as  “the  diggings”  belong  mainly  to  the  early  periods. 

Now,  let  us  at  once  affirm  that  this  was  not  done  first  in  California, 
as  our  cousin  of  San  Francisco  has  been  disposed  to  intimate.  It 
was  first  done  here  (the  writer  was  in  Ballaarat  at  this  time),  in 
the  great  double  township,  double  municipality,  two-daily-morning- 
papered  gold-field  of  Ballaarat.  I have  commenced  more  in  pleasantry 
than  conceit,  with  a bit  of  trans-Pacific  flourish,  because  this  is  a very 
flourishing  place,  in  the  most  satisfactory  sense  of  the  term ; but  it 
will  henceforward  be  my  business  to  deal  with  quartz  and  alluvial 
facts  only,  and  no  idle  fancies  and  vanities. 

Before  commencing  the  descent  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  mine  selected  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  Great  Redan  Reef  of  the  gold-fields  of  Ballaarat,  a company 
was  established  called  “ The  Great  Extended.”  It  was  first  formed 
on  the  loth  of  March,  1857,  by  eighty  men,  on  the  co-operative 
principle,  being  all  working  shareholders,  and  all  sharing  equally. 
Three  officers  were  selected,  to  wit^  an  Underground  Manager,  a 
Secretary,  and  a Treasurer.  The  miners  were  divided  into  three 
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gangs,  each  to  work  eight  hours,  and  with  this  arrangement  they 
worked  day  and  night  all  the  year  round.  They  commenced  sinking 
a shaft,  seven  feet  six  inches  long,  by  only  three  feet  three  inches 
wide,  being  exactly  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  grave,  the  difference 
only  being  in  the  extraordinary  depth.  They  were  well  aware  at  the 
outset  that  they  might  have  to  sink  the  shaft  between  three  and  four 
hundred  feet,  and  that  in  doing  this  they  would  have  to  pass  through 
several  layers  of  rock.  The  reef  on  which  they  were  sinking,  rises 
and  falls  like  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  gold  they  knew  would  have 
been  lodged  by  its  own  weight  in  the  very  centre  of  each  of  these 
valleys  ; which  centre,  or  lowest  dip  of  the  reef,  is  termed  with  modest 
impropriety,  the  “gutter.”  In  bygone  ages  this  gutter  was  a creek, 
or  water-channel,  and  it  winds  along  underground  just  as  a creek 
does  on  the  surface.  Now,  although  the  miners  knew  that  this 
gutter  containing  the  “ lead  ” or  track  of  the  gold,  ran  along  in  various 
places  below,  they  could  not  know  where  it  was,  nor  at  what  depth ; 
their  minds  were  therefore  made  up  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reef,  and  then  commence  “driving”  (that  is  tunnelling)  in  various 
directions  till  they  found  it.  But  whether  it  was  by  singular  good 
fortune,  or  that  these  eighty  practical  miners  laid  all  their  hard  heads 
together,  sitting  in  council,  before  they  began  to  dig  their  profound 
grave,  yet  so  it  occurred  that  they  descended  right  upon  the  golden 
gutter ! They  thus  obtained  a rich  mass  of  gold  immediately,  and 
without  driving  an  inch  in  search  of  it. 

To  attain  this  great  prize,  however,  the  reader  is  probably  not  aware 
of  the  amount  of  time,  labour,  skill,  and  capital  that  must  have  been 
expended.  No  shafts  had  ever  been  sunk  for  gold  mining  up  to  that 
time  in  any  part  of  the  globe  to  anything  like  the  depth  of  the  shaft 
of  the  Great  Extended.  In  California  a few  shafts  had  been  sunk,  I 
believe,  to  something  like  one  hundred  feet,  but  these  had  been  for 
quartz  mining,  and  had  not  been  sunk  through  rocks,  and  drifts  con- 
taining heavy  bodies  of  water,  which  made  the  deep  sinkings  of 
Ballaarat  so  arduous  and  expensive  an  undertaking.  The  shaft  of 
the  Great  Extended  cost  nearly  ^140  per  foot.  The  depth  was 
between  three  and  four  hundred  feet,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had 
to  pass  through  four  layers  of  hard  basaltic  rock,  rendering  blasting 
necessary  the  whole  time.  These  four  layers  amounted  together  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  solid  rock.  The  shaft 
was  slabbed,  £<?.,  lined  with  massive  timber  planks,  as  they  descended, 
and  is  thus  lined  from  top  to  bottom.  The  sinking  of  this  shaft, 
including  the  slabbing,  occupied  these  eighty  working  shareholders 
day  and  night  three  years  and  four  months,  during  which  they  never 
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touched  a penny.  They  had,  moreover,  to  find  themselves  in  food 
and  clothing.  An  example  of  mutual  good  faith  and  honest  co- 
operation, as  of  Anglo-Saxon  perseverance,  which  seems  to  me  well 
worth  recording. 

The  cost  of  the  undertaking  may  be  thus  roughly  set  down.  Each 
shareholder  contributed  ^^78  ioi‘. ; amounting  to  ^^6,280,  The 
Union  Bank  of  Ballaarat . advanced  them  ;£‘2,ooo.  Eighty  men’s 
labour  for  one  hundred  and  sixfy-nine  weeks,  valued  at  Az  week 
per  man,  making  ^40,560,  The  shaft  when  completed  thus  cost 
^^48,840,  before  a shilling  of  return  was  realised.  Besides  this  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  might  then  have  had  Ao  commence 
driving  in  various  directions  had  they  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  alighted  on  the  gutter. 

The  reward  of  all  this  persevering  labour  and  expense  soon  came. 
In  the  first  twenty-one  days  after  arriving  at  the  gutter  the  “ wash- 
dirt  ” yielded  eight  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  gold — value  ^3,520, 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  i860,  the  first  dividend  of  ;^44  per  share  was 
paid.  Since  then  the  fortnightly  dividends,  after  paying  expenses 
and  borrowed  capital,  have  varied  from  ^7  to  ^30  per  share,  and 
latterly  very  much  more  than  that.  The  balance  sheet  in  March, 
1861,  showed  that  ;£’347  per  share,  or  ^27,760,  had  been  paid  in 
dividends,  and  that  altogether  the  yield  of  the  mine  had  amounted 
to  upwards  of  ^36,000.  Of  course  being  once  at  the  bottom  they 
went  on  “driving.”  (I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  these 
wonderful  drives  presently.)  The  average  expenses  of  the  working 
of  the  mine,  exclusive  of  labour,  were  ^80  weekly.  The  value  of 
the  plant  some  years  ago  was  ^3,600 ; and  the  shares  were  then 
worth  from  1,000  to  ;^i,ioo  per  share.  There  is  every  sign  of 
the  yield  of  gold  from  this  mine  continuing  much  the  same  for  many 
years,  with,  of  course,  the  constant  chance  of  coming  upon  large 
nuggets. 

This  gold  mine,  at  the  invitation  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
shareholders,  I prepared  myself,  one  Australian  autumn,  to  descend ; 
and  I shall  invite  the  reader,  in  imagination  (as  Sheridan  proposed 
to  his  son),  to  accompany  me.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  beforehand 
that  the  writer  of  this  paper  had  no  more  business  down  a gold  mine 
than  Prince  Alfred,  and  only  went,  as  the  reader  is  now  requested  to 
do,  in  the  character  of  amateur  and  tourist  in  search  of  the  source  of 
wealth,  and  not  of  the  picturesque. 

The  morning  arrived.  It  has  been  premised  that  I “ prepared 
myself”  for  the  descent  into  the  gold  mine  of  the  Great  Extended. 
A disaster  on  another  gold-field,  by  which  several  miners  were  buried 
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alive  by  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of  a shaft,  had  just  occurred.  Sixty 
miners,  in  three  gangs,  were  at  this  time  digging  day  and  night  to  get 
at  the  bodies,  dead  or  alive.  I therefore  made  a hasty  but  con- 
scientious revision  of  “my  will,”  and  packed  up  a little  parcel, 

addressed  to  my  friend  the of  Melbourne,  conveying  to 

him  my  watch,  rings,  and  last  wishes,  in  case  such  wishes  turned  out 
to  be  my  last.  I left  also  a few  lines  at  the  top  of  my  portmanteau 

for  my  kind  host,  the  manager  of  the  L C Bank.  “ But  there 

really  is  no  need  for  all  this,”  said  the  chief  barber  of  Ballaarat, 
who  is  a sleeping  shareholder  in  two  or  three  mines.  Very  likely, 
but  there  might  be ; besides,  my  peace  of  mind  on  that  score  for  a 
few  hours  was  well  worth  ten  minutes’  trouble. 

I had  just  completed  these  little  preparations  against  the  worst 
(not  in  the  least  degree  being  influenced  by  any  presentiment,  which 
I always  treat  as  a very  dangerous,  however  well-meant,  warning), 
when  a message  reached  me,  inquiring  if  I would  go  down  in  the 
bucket  or  the  cage  ? I was  told  it  was  an  iron  cage ; you  could  not 
fall,  nor  could  you  be  jerked  out  of  it.  I sent  word  back,  “The 
cage,  by  all  means.”  Doubtless  I was  influenced  by  the  idea  of  greater 
safety,  and  yet  at  the  same  moment  the  recollection  of  a wish  expressed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  crossed  my  mind  to  the  effect  that  among  several 
“ last  looks  ” which  he  would  like  to  see  painted,  he  would  desire  to 
see  the  last  look  of  Bajazet  on  entering  “ the  iron  cage  ” after  being 
conquered  by  Tamerlane.  The  association  was  not  particularly 
refreshing,  but  to  think  of  things  at  the  most  unseasonable  moments 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  humanity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  was  to  accompany  me. 

We  met  at  the  appointed  spot,  and  away  we  went.  After  a walk 
of  about  a mile  from  the  town  (the  two  townships,  east  and 
west — I beg  their  pardons)  we  arrived  at  the  works  of  the  “ Great 
Extended.”  The  reader  shall  not  be  troubled  with  any  account  of 
the  steam-power,  engine-room,  machinery,  large  puddling  troughs, 
from  thirty  to  five-and-thirty  feet  in  circumference;  great  wheels 
flying  round  or  slowly  revolving ; huge  broad  leather  straps  vibrating 
close  to  your  cheek  or  over  your  head ; iron  waggons,  iron  buckets, 
iron  tramways,  iron  trucks,  &c.  Several  things  in  themselves  and  in 
their  application  were  special  and  peculiar ; but  the  works,  having  a 
family  likeness  to  the  machinery  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  mines, 
they  need  not  be  described.  I looked  about  for  the  iron  cage,  but, 
seeing  no  signs  of  it,  concluded  it  was  doing  duty  in  the  lower  regions. 

We  were  now  conducted  by  the  Underground  Manager,  who  had 
come  up  for  the  occasion,  from  the  immense  shed,  beneath  which  the 
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machinery  plays,  into  a semi-detached  building,  one  room  of  which  is 
a “ dressing-room.”  Here  we  were  informed  that  we  could  make  our 
toilet  for  the  descent;  and  a few  minutes  found  us  covered  up  in 
waterproof  coats,  our  boots  exchanged  for  waterproof  ankle-jacks,  and 
our  heads  covered  with  miners’  hats.  Into  the  crown  of  mine  I 
instantly,  by  a hint  from  the  good  genius  called  Instinct,  deposited  my 
handkerchief,  and  pulled  the  hat  tight  down  over  my  ears.  We 
soon  emerged  in  our  underground  costume,  and  returned  beneath  the 
great  shed  among  the  machinery.  I began  to  wonder  whereabouts 
the  great  mouth  of  the  pit  or  shaft  could  be,  and  I still  looked  in  vain 
for  the  iron  cage  in  which  we  were  all  to  go  down.  -» 

Presently  the  mystery  is  solved.  A small  trap-door,  or  cover,  is 
removed;  a dark  hole  only  large  enough  to  admit  of  two  men 
standing  face  to  face,  with  noses  almost  touching,  is  discovered,  and 
up  comes  what  they  call  the  iron  cage.  It  is  a strong,  but  small,  iron 
frame-work,  in  shape  like  a parrot’s  or  cockatoo’s  cage,  without  a 
perch  ; open  all  round,  and  the  occupant  to  stand  on  the  little  floor 
below.  A curved  iron  bar  passes  up  each  side,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
a ring,  to  which  the  chain  is  attached — and  there  you  are  in  the  cage  ! 
‘‘  Is  that  the  cage  ? ” ejaculated  I mentally.  Let  it  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  I regretted  my  choice,  and  that  the  “ bucket  ” would 
have  been  any  improvement.  The  horrid  fact — one  of  another  kind, 
which  probably  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  reader — now,  for  the  first 
time,  broke  upon  me.  It  was  some  consolation  to  me,  but  not  very 
much,  that  I had  made  my  will 

Of  course,  I felt  I had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  no  idea  of 
declining  the  descent  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  with 
visitors,  as  the  Underground  Manager  significantly  and  kindly  in- 
formed me  sotto  voce)  occurred  to  my  inward  man ; but  if  I had 
foreseen  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  grave-formed  shaft  I should 
certainly  have  selected  some  other  mine  than  the  Great  Extended. 
To  prevent  misunderstandings,  it  should  be  here  stated  that  I was  no 
novice  in  descending  mines,  but  they  were  in  the  district  of  South 
Staffordshire  in  “ the  old  country  ” — to  wit,  the  coal  mines  of  Bilston, 
Tipton,  and  Dudley.  I now,  therefore,  this  being  my  first  visit  to 
Ballaarat,  very  naturally  anticipated  a shaft  of  at  least  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  that  the  Bajazet  cage  would  be 
capable  of  taking  down  a social  party  of  half  a dozen  visitors, 
shepherded  by  the  Underground  Manager  and  one  or  two  of  the 
working  shareholders.  Judge,  then,  of  my  disappointment  when  I 
saw  an  iron  box,  like  a small  dust-bin,  rise  up  through  a hole,  which 
it  just  fitted — the  box  full  of  wash-dirt  (gold  with  it,  you  know) — 
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rumble  off  to  one  of  the  puddling  troughs,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
an  iron  parrot-cage  hung  over  the  hole — the  special  invention — the 
horrid  “ new  drop  ” of  the  Great  Extended. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  not  still  very  clearly  divine  the  cause  of 
my  dismay  ? I have  already,  given  the  original  dimensions  of  the 
shaft  as  those  of  an  ordinary  grave,  and  have  also  stated  that  it  had 
been  slabbed — i.e.,  lined  with  massive  planks — from  top  to  bottom. 
This  so  much  reduced  the  dimensions  that  to  descend  was  literally 
going  down  a narrow,  dismal,  watery,  woo4en  spout  of  several 
hundred  feet  perpendicular  into  the  bowela  .pf  the  earth  ! What 
a fine  opportunity  for  fire-damp  or  any  deadly  effluvium  ! I also 
anticipated  great  difficulty  in  breathing ; in  fact,  that  I should  be 
half  suffocated  for  want  of  air.  ' : 

The  Underground  Manager  now  bowed  to  me,  and  pointed  to  the 
cage.  I turned  round  to  bow  to  my  obliging  friend  the  Secretary  of 

the Institute,  to  give  him  the  precedence,  since  only  two 

could  stand  on  the  cage  floor  at  the  same  time ; but  he  was  much  too 
polite  to  hear  of  such  a thing  ; I was  the  guest  of  the  company,  &c. 
I saw  that  I had  to  go  down  first,  and  inwardly  shuddered  in 
stepping  upon  the  little  iron  floor.  The  same  engine  that  drives  the 
wheels  of  the  three  great  puddling  machines  also  lowers  and  lifts  the 
cage,  bucket,  wash-dirt  “ mullock  ” (refuse),  or  whatever  else  has  to 
pass  up  or  down  the  shaft.  The  Underground  Manager  now  took 
his  stand  opposite  me,  like  another  parrot ; the  signal  was  given  to 
the  engine-man  at  some  distance  and  out  of  sight,  and  presently  all 
the  machinery  overhead  seemed  gently  to  ascend,  with  a low,  scraping 
sound.  I gave  my  “ last  look  ” upwards ; the  miners  and  the 
Secretary  had  vanished ; we  were  in  the  wet  wooden  spout,  and 
sliding  down,  with  what  degree  of  velocity  I had  no  knowledge. 

The  darkness  was  much  less  than  I had  expected,  my  companion’s 
face  being  quite  visible.  To  be  sure,  we  were  almost  chin  to  chin. 
It  was  very  like  two  ants  going  down  a perpendicular  hole  in  the 
earth,  only  that  we  were  not  going  down  head-foremost  The 
Manager  was  very  attentive  and  careful.  He  told  me  to  hold  fast  by 
the  iron  bar  and  stand  close.  To  insure  this  he  put  one  arm  over  my 
right  shoulder  and  collared  me.  I now  perceived  that  the  low, 
scraping  sound  was  caused  by  the  cage  being  made  to  “fit”  the 
spout,  besides  which  it  ran  in  a groove.  I suppose  this  made  it  very 
safe  ; but  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  in  case  of  any  accident — 
the  total  compromise  of  all  chance  for  individual  energy  and  activity 
on  a sudden  emergency — half  filled  me  with  humiliation.  I had 
always  felt  a scorn  for  the  common  ejaculation  of  “ what  poor  creatures 
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we  are  ! ’’  and  now  it  began  to  come  home  to  me.  However,  being 
in  the  thick  of  the  business,  I did  not  doubt  but  I should  get  through 
and  land  safely  at  the  bottom,  though  not  without  feeling  a wish  that 
the  bottom  were  the  top  to  which  we  were  returning.  I did  not 
experience  the  difficulty  in  breathing  it  was  natural  to  expect.  A thin 
stream  of  cold  water  accompanied  us  all  the  way.  It  half  blinded  me 
when  I looked  upwards,  in  which,  however,  I should  have  persevered 
till  able  to  see  through  the  liquid,  but  my  companion  advised  me  not 
to  do  so,  in  case  any  “ little  thing  ” — grit,  sand,  or  a brickbat — should 
come  down  after  us.  They  are  very  careful  in  guarding  against  such 
accidents,  yet,  if  it  did  occur,  the  innocent  intruder  could  never  miss 
the  head  or  shoulders  of  one  or  other  of  the  descending  men.  The 
sliding  and  scraping  now  became  more  gradual — then  much  slower- — 
then  ceased.  We  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  in  utter  darkness.  A 
door  was  opened,  and  we  stepped  out,  and  were  in  the  mine. 

Several  of  the  working  shareholders  below  received  me  very  kindly, 
each  one  holding  a sperm  candle  in  his  hand.  They  then  stood  round 
in  silence,  so  that  it  looked  like  the  commencement  of  an  under- 
ground ceremony.  The  lower  door  of  the  shaft  was  closed,  and  the 
signal  being  given  by  pulling  down  a sort  of  latch,  which  acted  on  a 
hammer,  the  cage  was  drawn  up.  One  of  the  miners  now  advanced, 
holding  two  lighted  candles,  one  of  which,  with  a cordial  action, 
between  a bow  and  a nod,  he  placed  in  my  hand.  We  waited  for  the 
descent  of  the  Secretary.  In  a minute  or  two  down  he  came,  and  was 
also  presented  with  a candle.  All  fine  sperm  or  composite  candles 
in  a gold  mine ; none  of  the  common  mutton  dips  of  other  under- 
ground regions.  Thus  armed  and  illustrated,  off  we  started  on  a visit 
of  examination  along  the  first  drive. 

This  was  a passage  of  about  six  feet  wide  by  four  or  five  feet  high, 
dug  out  of  the  alluvial  earth.  The  sides  were  strengthened  by  the 
solid  trunks  of  trees,  of  about  four-and-twenty  inches  in  circumference, 
fixed  within  two  or  three  feet  of  each  other,  like  strong  pillars  of 
timber.  The  wood  chosen  is  that  of  the  stringy-bark  tree,  the  bark 
being  first  taken  off,  because  it  would  soon  decay  and  produce  a bad 
effluvium.  The  trunks,  therefore,  are  all  of  a smooth  surface.  The 
roof  overhead  is  also  strengthened  by  trunks  of  the  same  kind  fixed 
across  at  about  the  same  intervals.  A little  iron  tramway  ran  all  along 
the  bottom  of  the  drive,  upon  the  rails  of  which  we  were  recommended 
to  step — a rail  for  each  foot — the  centre  and  both  sides  being  full  of 
water  or  slushy  soil.  The  Underground  Manager  led  the  way  with 
his  candle,  I following  close,  then  the  Secretary,  and  the  rear-guard 
being  one  of  the  shareholders,  each  of  us  bearing  his  candle.  It  was 
VoL.V.,  N.S.  1870.  z z 
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not  at  all  easy  to  walk  at  the  Manager’s  accustomed  pace  over  these 
washy  rails  ; the  consequence  was  that  the  two  visitors  frequently 
stepped  aside  into  the  slush,  often  much  deeper  than  the  ankle-jacks 
were  prepared  for.  Now  and  then  also,  a beam  overhead  having 
sunk  a few  inches  lower  than  the  rest,  or  being  by  nature  of  stouter 
dimensions,  I came  with  the  crown  of  my  head  bump  against  it.  My 
companions  always  inquired  anxiously  if  I were  hurt,  but  although  an 
ejaculation  burst  from  me  at  the  moment,  I bore  it  with  becoming 
fortitude,  assuring  them  it  was  a trifle.  I saw  no  need  to  tell  them  of 
the  handkerchief  I had  tucked  into  the  crown  of  my  hat.  In  this  way 
we  continued  our  strange  progress  for  at  least  six  hundred  feet,  the 
sides  and  roof  being  strengthened  the  whole  distance  with  trunks  of 
the  stringy-bark  tree,  as  previously  shown,  the  cost  of  these  trunks 
having  already  amounted  to  hundreds  of  pounds.  We  passed  several 
cross-drives  and  dark  holes,  into  one  or  two  of  which  I groped  my 
way  at  the  Manager’s  suggestion,  but  observing  nothing  materially 
different  from  the  drive  we  were  in,  except  that  the  safeguard  of  the 
tree-trunks  was  here  deficient,  I soon  came  out  again,  assuring  our 
guide  that  it  was  all  deeply  interesting,  but  that  I had  seen  enough. 
“ Seen  enough  ? ” the  reader  may  exclaim,  “ why,  you  have  seen  com- 
paratively nothing  you  expected  !”  That  is  very  true,  but  I had  seen 
several  things  I did  not  expect.  As  for  the  gold,  we  all  scraped  the 
walls  down  in  various  places  without  finding  any.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  gold  may  be  very  rich  in  alluvial  soil 
without  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  immensely  rich  when 
you  can  actually  see  it  lying  about  or  nestling  in  dark  nooks  and 
corners.  So  we  scraped  and  fossicked  and  found  nothing.  “ You 
find  no  gold,”  remarked  the  shareholder  in  the  rear,  with  a grave  and 
logical  look,  “ because  it  has  all  been  taken  out.”  That  had  never 
struck  me ; but,  of  course,  the  very  place  we  were  in  had  once  been 
solid,  and  the  soil  carried  up  to  the  puddling  troughs.  We,  therefore, 
made  our  way  back,  not  peculiarly  edified  by  the  walk. 

If  I seem,  at  times,  to  pass  too  hastily,  or  abruptly,  over  matters 
admitting  of  description,  it  should  be  explained  that  this  is  because 
my  plan  is  to  deal  chiefly  with  facts,  and  very  seldom  with  descrip- 
tions, and  also  because  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  things  common 
to  mines  in  general,  but  only  such  as  are  characteristic  of  a 
gold  mine.  The  reader  must  always  distinguish  this  from  mere 
‘diggings.” 

On  our  return,  when  nearing  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  arrived  at  a 
thick  wooden  door,  closed.  On  opening  it,  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  the  dining-den  of  the  gentlemen-miners,  all  working-partners. 
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as  previously  stated.  The  great  majority  are  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  ; a few  Americans  and  Germans,  however,  are  among  them. 
One  of  these  addressed  me  in  the  tongue  of  Fatherland,  and  we  were 
at  once  about  to  compare  “ notes  on  the  Rhine,”  when  the  Manager 
informed  us  there  was  another  fine  drive  which  we  had  not  seen.  I 
assured  him  I had  seen  enough.  He  repeated  the  proposition,  en- 
hancing the  tempting  offer  by  telling  me  it  was  the  finest  of  the 
drives,  being  many  hundred  feet  long.  I begged  he  would  not  trouble 
himself  any  further,  especially  as  he  had  not  had  his  dinner.  The 
fact  was,  I was  wet,  cold,  and  tired ; and  my  feet,  notwithstanding  the 
ankle-jacks,  had  been  in  a cold  sop  for  the  last  half  hour.  The 
Secretary  now  seconded  the  Manager’s  proposition,  and  this  was 
supported  by  one  of  the  miners  rising  from  table  (his  closed  knees) 
and  assuring  me  I should  be  taken  to  the  “ working  ” at  the  end  of 
the  drive  in  the  Manager’s  carriage  ! There  was  no  resisting  this.  A 
small  iron  truck,  used  in  conveying  the  wash-dirt  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  was  now  placed  upon  the  tram-lines  of  the  fine  drive  in  ques- 
tion. A candle  was  stuck  in  front  of  the  truck,  into  which  I got, 
seating  myself  in  a crunched-up  posture,  with  another  candle  held  in 
my  hand ; and  away  I went  at  a rattling  rate,  through  the  darkness, 
like  a joss,  or  other  uncouth  pagod,  hurrying  on  some  evil  errand. 
My  carriage  was  impelled  along  the  tram  by  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  powerful  smutty-armed  gentleman  who  had  overcome  my 
delicate  scruples  by  his  very  handsome  offer.  The  Manager,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  rear-guard  shareholder  ran  behind,  thus  completing 
the  pagod’s  grotesque  train. 

We  arrived,  in  due  course,  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  being  a distance, 
as  has  been  said,  of  many  hundred  feet.  Here  I expected  to  be 
“shot  out,”  for  as  to  unpacking  myself,  so  as  to  get  out  in  a becoming 
manner,  that  seemed  to  me  impracticable ; however  it  was  managed 
somehow.  This  was  the  “working”  where  the  miners  were  now 
getting  gold,  though,  at  the  present  moment,  they  were  all  away  at 
dinner.  One  of  the  party,  to  wit,  my  truck-propeller,  now  began  to 
scrape  down  the  wall  with  his  scooped  hands,  in  a rabbit-like  style, 
and  amidst  the  earthy  slush  and  gravelly  soil  that  fell,  rough  gold,  in 
specks,  grits,  small  knobs  and  scales,  were  visible,  here  and  there,  in 
profusion.  That  there  was  the  same  richness  displayed,  as  on  the 
late  visit  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred,  cannot  be  affirmed ; still,  the  fall 
of  gold  was  really  profuse,  and  I am  convinced  the  bank  it  came 
from,  was  bona  fide^  and  not  at  all  “ salted  ” for  the  occasion. 

On  my  voyage  out  to  Australia,  one  of  your  London  celebrities, 
who  has  since  returned,  said  to  me,  in  allusion  to  Ballaarat — “The 
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gold  is  there — that  is  certain — and  we  must  have  it.  Now,  you  have 
only  to  fill  a common  pewter  pint-pot  with  the  dust,  and  there  is  your 
^500  clear  ! For  every  pint-pot  full,  you  have  ^500.”  How  little 
he  knew : he  should  rather  have  said  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 
Since  then,  how  often  have  we  seen  the  means  of  filling  a pint-pot 
with  gold,  but  never  in  a lawful  way,  simply  because  the  gold  belonged 
to  somebody  else.  Here,  in  this  mine,  was  one  of  my  last  experiences 
of  this  kind,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  have  taken  many  hours  to 
fill  such  a measure.  Did  the  Manager  do  this?  By  no  means.  He 
just  gave  the  slush  an  approving,  half-caressing  scrape  down  with  the 
heel  of  his  ancle-jack,  obviously  to  see  if  more  gold  lay  underneath, 
while  the  truck-propeller  scooped  a handful  of  it  aside,  and  then  flung 
it  down.  “ But  you  might  as  well  take  what  you  see  now,  might 
you  not?”  said  I.  “No,”  replied  he,  flinging  aside  a double  handful 
more  of  the  precious,  dirty  slush,  “we  shall  take  it  all  up  in  the  usual 
way.”  He  meant  all  the  earth  we  saw — that'  is  to  say,  all  we  were 
standing  upon,  and  all  we  saw  in  front  of  us.  What  confidence  this 
showed  in  the  completeness  of  their  process ! But  this  is  common  in 
all  the  gold  fields. 

The  tramway  was  on  an  upward  incline,  as  we  came,  and  was 
consequently  on  a descending  gradient  towards  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
I returned  in  the  same  pagod-state,  though  with  far  greater  rapidity; 
the  candle  stuck  in  front  of  the  iron  truck,  flaring  and  guttering  its 
life  away  ; the  candle  I held  also  flaring  and  guttering  all  over  my 
hunched-up  knees ; and  the  underground  Magnate,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Shareholder  running  head  foremost  through  the  black  slush 
after  me,  with  their  candles  flaring  in  my  wake ! One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  scene  was  the  silence  of  the  cort'ege.  A yell  or  a 
shriek  would  have  made  quite  a different  thing  of  it;  but  no  one 
uttered  a word  or  a sound  all  the  way.  I only  wish  I could  have 
stood  in  some  dark  side  niche,  and  seen  the  train  pass  by ; the 
anxious  solemnity  of  the  face  of  the  figure  seated  in  his  hideous  car 
would  have  been  intensely  amusing.  But  once  a voice  was  heard. 
“ Keep  back  your  head  !”  cried  the  propeller,  for  I was  bending 
apprehensively  forward  to  look  into  the  darkness.  “You’ll  see  how 
we  open  a door.”  A massive  wooden  door  presently  appeared  in  front 
of  our  passage,  and  it  was  shut.  The  next  instant  one  corner  of  my 
iron  car  ran  into  it  with  a banging  dig  ! Open  flew  the  door,  with  a 
blow  against  the  wall  timbers  that  seemed  enough  to  break  its  back, 
especially  after  the  dig  it  had  received  in  its  stomach — and  through 
we  all  passed  ! W e soon  arrived  again  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  where 
we  found  several  of  the  miners,  who  gave  us  a cordial  reception. 
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The  propeller  completed  his  kindly  offices  by  lifting  me  out  of  the 
truck,  and  assisting  me  over  an  interval  of  slush  that  was  somewhat 
richer — I mean  darker  and  deeper — than  elsewhere.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as  I had  long  ago  been  wet  to  the  knees,  and  was  as 
besmutted  as  the  best  of  them.  However,  I thought  it  would  seem 
ungrateful  to  complain,  so  I allowed  myself  to  be  carried  to  a spot 
that  was  a shade  more  solid  and  a degree  less  watery. 

The  men  working  in  the  mine  struck  me  at  the  time,  and  still  more 
on  reflection,  as  presenting  characteristics  of  a marked  difference  to 
those  of  men  working  in  the  coal-fields  and  iron  and  copper  mines  of 
the  old  countries.  Sobriety,  order,  contentment,  liberality,  good 
health,  education,  and  cheerfulness,  are  found  in  all  directions.  No 
women,  young  girls,  or  boys  of  tender  years,  are  permitted  to  work  in 
any  of  these  mines  ; neither  are  there  any  illegal  or  legal  abominations 
in  the  matter  of  “ apprenticeship.”  It  is  never  good  to  make  invidious 
comparisons,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  few  words  to  show  the 
miners  of  Great  Britain  that  they  have  some  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
their  sons  and  scions  on  Ballaarat,  who  have  adopted,  of  their  own 
accord,  those  salutary  rules  and  laws  which  were  so  earnestly 
advocated  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  and  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  in  their  reports  on  the  “ Inquiry  into  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and  Manufactories,” 
to  which  a humble  co-operator  in  that  philanthropic  labour  here 
ventures  to  refer. 

But  we  have  now  got  to  ascend  the  shaft  of  the  Great  Extended. 
My  apprehensions  of  suffocating  for  want  of  air,  and  on  some  other 
accounts,  had  pretty  well  vanished,  but  my  antipathy  to  this  watery 
wooden  spout  of  hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular,  still  remained. 
There  was  something  else.  By  means  of  the  latch  below,  signal- 
knocks,  as  previously  explained,  were  communicated  to  the  engine- 
man  above — “ one  knock  for  wash-dirt  coming  up  ; two  for  mullock ; 
three^  men  coming  up;  four^  want  to  speak.”  Now,  the  danger  in 
ascending,  as  somebody  had  told  me  (the  Secretary  I thought),  was 
that  a man  might  be  mistaken  for  a load  of  dirt,  and  too  much  power 
being  given  by  the  engine  for  the  wrong  weight,  the  man  might  be 
raised  high  above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  or 
torn  to  pieces  (it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  which)  among  the 
machinery  termed  the  “poppet  head”  over  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
However,  it  had  to  be  done — I mean,  it  was  necessary  to  ascend — 
and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  I therefore  bowed  to  the 
Secretary,  who  was  “ up  to  the  business,”  saying  I would  follow  him. 
He  was  much  too  courteous  to  take  precedence  of  me.  I explained, 
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however,  that  I had  come  down  first,  and  could  not  think  of  pre- 
ceding him  a second  time.  I thought,  moreover,  that  if  he  went  up 
first  he  might  inform  those  above  that  there  was  “another”  man 
coming  up,  in  case  they  mistook  the  next  signal,  and  wound  me  up  as 
a load  of  wash-dirt.  Fatal  accidents  from  this  had  previously  occurred, 
and  might  again.  These  things  glanced  through  my  mind,  and  through 
his  too,  I now  began  to  fancy,  for  my  friend  continued  to  bow, 
and  persevere  in  his  politeness.  There  was  clearly  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  up  at  once,  or  confess  why  I preferred  to  follow ; and  as  I could 
not  bring  my  mind  to  the  latter,  I e’en  gulped  down  the  unpalatable 
honour,  and  stepped  into  the  gloomy  gap  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
where  the  iron  parrot-cage  awaited  its  freight.  The  Underground 
Manager  took  his  stand  in  front  of  me  as  before,  showed  me  what  to 
take  hold  of,  and  what  to  avoid,  and  how  to  carry  my  head.  The  little 
door  was  then  closed  upon  us ; the  signal  latch  below  gave  the  three 
knocks  for  the  engine  man  above ; the  slack  iron  chain  slowly 
became  straight,  and  up  we  went,  the  motion  being  at  first  very  slow 
and  cautious. 

Once  more  then  I found  myself  in  a watery,  wooden  spout,  of 
hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular  height,  constructed,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  enormous  cost  of  ^48,840.  What  further  cost  has 
been  incurred  need  not  be  stated.  How  insensible  it  seemed  of  me, 
and,  above  all,  how  ungrateful,  not  to  set  a due  value  on  my  present 
position.  But  the  Underground  Manager  again  cautioned  me  on  the 
danger  of  looking  upwards.  The  following  reflection,  however, 
occurred  to  me,  as  it  must  have  done  to  any  other  adventurous 
traveller  going  up  a spout,  or  in  any  other  precarious  position — “ If 
you  risk  your  life  to  see  something,  and  when  you  are  in  the  very 
thick  of  it  shut  your  eyes  or  hold  your  head  down,  of  what  use  is  it 
to  risk  your  life  ? You  must  look  up!”  My  companion  observing 
my  intention,  as  every  voluntary  movement  in  such  a space  could 
only  be  very  cautiously  and  gradually  effected,  extended  one  arm  and 
grasped  me  by  the  neck.  Well,  there  was  little  enough  to  be  seen, 
and  at  first  nothing,  as  my  eyes  were  speedily  filled  with  water, 
which,  fortunately,  was  fresh  and  clean.  By  force  of  contrast — the 
violent  contrast  of  enormous  breadth  and  extreme  narrowness — I 
thought  of  the  looking  upward  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where  you  can 
stand  with  your  back  against  the  rock  below,  having  the  dense 
curtain  of  the  cataract  arching  over  you  in  front ; but  where  you  can 
see  nothing  till  your  eyes  have  been  filled,  and  your  vision  has 
mastered  the  watery  medium.  You  then  see  something  indeed, 
while  in  the  present  instance  there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
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the  wooden  walls  of  this  costly  spout,  and  an  ant-hole  of  light  at  the 
top.  As  I bent  back  my  head  in  gazing  up,  the  crown  of  my  hat 
scraped  the  side  of  the  spout  behind  me.  If  the  reader  has  not 
previously  realised  this  position,  that  finishing  touch,  I flatter  myself, 
will  have  settled  the  matter.  As  we  began  to  near  the  surface  our 
rapid  movement  upwards  was  indicated  by  the  (apparent)  descent  of 
watery  sheets  of  light — watery  sheet  after  sheet  coming  down  with 
liquid  brightness  and  rapidity.  Presently  our  ascent  became  slower. 
We  were  now  within  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  the  surface.  “ There’s  a 
man  coming  up,”  ejaculated  I,  mentally.  “Should  we  be  drawn  up, 
by  any  accident,  towards  the  machinery  of  the  ‘poppet  head,”’  said  I 
to  the  Underground  Manager,  “ be  sure  you  don’t  hold  or  help  me ! 
Leave  me  to  do  my  best  for  myself  I keep  up  my  practice  at  the 
gymnasium  when  at  home,  at  ‘ St.  Kilda-on-the-Sea.’  I shall  spring 
at  the  ladder.  That’s  the  thing  to  do,  isn’t  it?”  He  told  me  it  was, 
in  such  a case ; and  promised  not  to  lay  a hand  upon  me.  Thus 
assured,  the  writer  prepared  himself  with  a clear  purpose  and  cool 
energy  for  the  thing  which  did  not  occur.  All  the  better,  a thousand 
times.  How  often  this  happens  in  every  eventful  life.  We  reached 
the  surface.  “ There’s  another  man  coming  up  ! ” we  exclaimed, 
stepping  with  alacrity  from  the  cage  to  the  bank.  Standing  on 
terra  fanna^  feeling  the  fresh  air  about  me,  with  a bright,  clear 
Australian  sky  above,  I saw  that  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
Great  Extended  was  not  such  a serious  matter  after  all,  and  at  once 
offered  to  go  down  again  for  ;£5o.  This  seemed  to  amuse  the 
Manager  and  several  miners  round  the  top  of  the  shaft.  They  said 
it  was  too  much. 

The  Secretary  arrived  at  the  surface  a few  minutes  afterwards. 
We  were  then  taken  to  a small  publichouse  attached  to  the  works 
(but  not  a Tommy  Shop),  where  we  washed  our  faces  and  hands ; an 
operation  which  so  refreshed  me  that  I offered  to  go  down  the  spout 
again  for  ^£'25.  The  Manager  said  I should  have  to  reduce  my  terms 
lower  than  that.  We  next  adjourned  to  the  dressing-room,  where  we 
changed  our  habiliments,  in  addition  to  which  comfort  the  landlord 
of  the  little  publichouse  had  lent  me  a pair  of  clean  socks,  which  his 
wife  had  warmed  at  the  fire.  Such  delicate  attentions  as  these  are 
not  common  in  mining  districts  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  not  even  in 
South  Staffordshire.  My  cure  was  completed  by  a bottle  of  soda- 
water  with  a nobbier  of  brandy  in  it ; after  which  I shook  hands  with 
the  Manager,  assuring  him  that  simply  on  the  receipt  of  a cheque 
on  the  Great  Extended  for  ;^io,  I was  ready  to  descend  his  shaft  any 
day  he  liked  to  name.  He  smiled  doubtfully,  perhaps  not  believing 
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me  in  earnest.  At  any  rate  we  all  had  a good  laugh  at  several  things 
each  of  us  said  in  our  best  manner. 

Should  I ever  again  see  Ballaarat  I intend  paying  a visit  to  the 
Cosmopolitan,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  where  they  have 
horses  at  work  below.  Not  because  those  gold  mines  are  more  rich 
or  interesting  than  the  Great  Extended,  but,  frankly,  because  a horse 
requires  a shaft  of  reasonable  dimensions,  and  so  would  any  other 
equally  rational  creature.  That  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred  was  taken 
down  the  watery  spout  in  a similar  cage,  I certainly  cannot  believe, 
but  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  on  various  far  more  trying  occa- 
sions, besides  the  sad  and  almost  tragic  affair  at  Sydney,  he  con- 
ducted himself  as  became  a prince  of  the  royal  blood. 


The  Story  of  the  “Captain.” 

HE  loss  of  this  short-lived,  but  famous  ship,  will  always 
form  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  notable  passages  in  our 
naval  history.  Such  an  event  had  never  before  occurred, 
and  we  trust  never  will  occur  again.  That  a magnificent 
war-ship,  larger  than  the  finest  Transatlantic  steamers,  fully  equipped, 
and  manned  by  one  of  the  “ crack”  crews  in  our  service,  should  have 
capsized  at  sea  and  been  lost  as  she  was  seems  almost  incredible  even 
now  that  we  know  the  awful  truth,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
only  a few  weeks  ago  we  were  reading  the  most  favourable  reports  of 
her  behaviour  in  heavy  weather.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
ship  of  which  so  much  was  hoped,  and  in  which  her  gallant  crew  had 
unbounded  confidence,  lies  buried  beneath  the  waves  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  that  in  her  five  hundred  of  our  bravest  and  our  best 
went  down.  Yet  even  in  the  night  of  sorrow  which  this  event  has 
caused  there  is  one  ray  of  light — we  know  the  truth  respecting  the 
Captain's  fate,  and  are  not  left  in  the  uncertainty  that  would  have 
resulted  if  no  one  had  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise we  might  have  gone  on  adding  to  our  fleet  other  Captains, 
with  the  result,  as  we  now  know,  of  exposing  their  crews  to  similar 
disaster ; but  now,  thank  God,  ^we  know  the  danger  and  can 
avoid  it. 

All  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
principal  facts  respecting  this  dreadful  calamity,  which  have  been 
elicited  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  recently  held  at  Portsmouth.  The 
evidence  has  been  published  in  exte?iso,  and  has  comprised  the 
testimony  of  almost  all  those  persons  who  could  be  expected  to  throw 
light  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  ship’s  construction,  qualities, 
and  loss.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  for  us  to  go  through 
these  facts  and  statements  in  order ; but  they  contain  so  many 
technicalities  and  professional  descriptions  that  we  feel  confident  the 
general  reader  will  welcome  any  attempt  to  make  clear,  in  popular 
language,  the  main  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  conducts. 
Such  an  attempt  we  propose  to  make,  endeavouring  to  tell  briefly  the 
story  of  the  Captam  from  first  to  last,  and  supplying  links  not  con- 
tained in  the  evidence  from  other  reliable  sources.  The  great  and 
general  interest  felt  in  the  subject  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  shall 
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scarcely  fail  of  readers,  although  much  that  has  to  be  told  is  of  a 
professional  character. 

At  the  outset  let  us  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  to  whose  name  will  always  be  attached 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  turret  system,  which  was 
entirely  novel  in  principle,  yet  so  wonderfully  simple  and  well 
adapted  for  working  heavy  guns,  that  in  a few  years  it  overcame 
prejudices  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  centuries,  and  now  bids 
fair  to  take  the  lead  in  armoured  war-ships.  The  development  of 
the  turret  principle  was  Captain  Coles’  great  work,  and  we  owe 
him  no  small  debt  of  gratitude.  His  labours  found  their  end 
only  with  the  loss  of  his  life  ; and,  like  Winstanley  at  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  he  perished  in  what  seemed  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
In  the  Captain  he  had  shown  us  what  was  his  conception  of  a 
sea-going  turret  cruiser,  and  had  broken  away  entirely  from  pre- 
cedent and  rule.  He  seemed,  during  the  earlier  trials,  to  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  and  fighting  in  all  weathers. 
There  was  good  reason,  therefore,  for  his  enthusiastic  belief  in  the 
future  of  his  invention,  although  to  lookers-on  it  appeared  to  be 
wanting  in  judgment  and  moderation ; but  no  one  would  desire  to 
set  this  slight  and  natural  failing  against  the  services  he  has  rendered, 
or  to  forget  that  he  found  a tomb  in  the  ship  in  which  he  so  fully 
believed. 

Captain  Coles’  earliest  suggestions  to  the  Admiralty  were  made 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  when  the  ironclad  reconstruction  of  our 
navy  was  begun  he  came  forward  with  schemes  for  placing  the  guns 
in  cupolas  or  shields  instead  of  at  broadside  ports,  such  as  our 
wooden  ships  had.  His  plans  were  not  accepted  by  the  Admiralty 
when  first  presented,  but  a year  or  two  later  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct two  coast-defence  turret-ships,  and  these  were  commenced  early 
in  1862.  Having  taken  this  step,  the  Admiralty  declined  further 
action  until  these  ships  were  tried ; but  other  governments  were  not 
so  shy  of  the  new  invention,  and  the  public  had  the  mortification 
during  the  years  1863-64  of  knowing  that  while  we  stood  still 
foreigners  were  actually  having  turret-ships  built  in  this  country,  and 
were  not  contented  with  using  them  for  coast  defence,  but  were 
equipping  them  for  sea-going  purposes  in  accordance  with  Captain 
Coles’  ideas.  The  fact  gave  rise  to  considerable  remonstrance  and 
agitation  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  and  bitter  complaints  were  made 
of  the  obstructiveness  and  prejudice  of  the  Admiralty.  At  length 
this  agitation  had  its  effect.  In  October,  1864,  Captain  Coles,  after 
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conferring  with  the  Admiralty  began  to  prepare  a design  for  a sea- 
going turret-ship,  masted  and  rigged  for  cruising  purposes,  and  was 
granted  the  assistance  of  some  professional  persons  in  the  work. 

The  design  thus  prepared  was  submitted  early  in  1865,  and  was 
referred  by  the  Admiralty  to  a committee  of  naval  ofhcers,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  chairman.  After  examining  a number  of 
naval  and  professional  men,  the  committee  submitted  a report,’'^ 
which  concluded  as  follows: — “We  do  not  recommend  a ship  should 
be  built  upon  the  design  submitted  by  Captain  Coles,  although  great 
pains  have  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  that 
design.  . . . . . But  the  advantages  of  the  turret  system  of 
armament  are  so  evident  . . . that  notwithstanding  many  atten- 

dant disadvantages  we  submit  that  the  matter  should  be  no  longer 
left  in  doubt,  and  that  a trial  should  be  given  to  the  system  in  a sea- 
going ship,  armed  with  two  turrets.” 

Prompt  action  was  taTen,  for  once,  by  the  Admiralty  on  this  strong 
recommendation,  and  within  six  or  seven  months  of  the  presentation 
of  the  report  a turret-ship,  designed  by  the  Controller’s  Department, 
was  commenced  at  Chatham.  Captain  Coles  had  been  previously 
consulted  respecting  the  turret- arrangements  of  this  vessel,  but  their 
lordships  had  independently  decided  the  great  features  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship  herself — such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  armour 
plating,  the  height  of  the  side  out  of  water,  &c.  When  completed 
the  design  was,  however,  sent  to  Captain' Coles  for  inspection  and 
remarks.  It  did  not  at  all  meet  his  “views  of  a sea-going  turret-ship,” 
and  he  informed  the  Admiralty  of  the  fact,  adding,  “ nor  can  she  give 
my  principle  a satisfactory  and  conclusive  trial.”  It  is  only  justice  to 
admit  that  in  this  case  the  Admiralty  acted  admirably ; nor  is  it  more 
than  the  truth  to  say  that  Captain  Coles’  judgment  was  in  error,  for 
the  Alonarch^  built  from  the  Admiralty  design,  has  proved  one  of  our 
most  successful  ironclads.  Refusing  to  alter  their  own  ship  or  to 
desert  the  principles  they  had  laid  down  for  their  designers,  they 
yet  recognised  fully  Captain  Coles’  claim,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
turret  system,  to  work  out  what  he  considered  to  be  its  best  develop- 
ment for  sea-going  purposes,  and  made  him  the  offer  “ of  reducing  to 
practice  his  own  views  of  what  a sea-going  turret-ship  should  be,” 
authorising  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  one  out  of  several  large  private 
firms  in  preparing  his  design,  from  which  they  promised  to  build  if  it 
were  approved  when  completed.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
undoubtedly,  had  much  to  do  with  this  proposal,  and  no  better  proof 

* Since  printed  as  a Parliainentaiy  paper,  “ Navy  (Turret-ships).”  No  87. 
1866. 
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of  the  fact  could  be  given  than  is  afforded  by  a passage  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  runs  as  follows  ; — “The  Court  before 
separating  find  it  their  duty  to  record  the  conviction  they  entertain — 
that  the  Captain  was  built  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  expressed 
in  Parliament  and  through  other  channels.” 

Captain  Coles  at  once  closed  with  the  offer  made  him,  and 
chose  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  as  his  naval  architects  and 
ship-builders,  they  having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  small  turret-ships.  From  their  joint  action  sprang  the 
design  of  the  Captain,  and  before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  principal  features  of  the  ill-fated  vessel. 

In  objecting  to  the  Monarch,  Captain  Coles  had  specified  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  essential  features  of  a sea-going  turret-ship, 
saying,  “ The  great  point  which  remains  to  be  further  developed  in  my 
invention  is  its  enabling  the  heaviest  ordnance,  that  would  destroy 
any  ironclad  in  existence,  to  obtain  an  all-round  fire,  and  to  be 
efficiently  carried  on  a minimum  beam  and  tonnage,  with  a maximum 
speed,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  minimum  area  above  the  water- 
line to  be  plated  that  can  be  given  to  insure  safety  to  the  vessel  at 
sea  and  render  her  habitable  for  the  crew  in  all  climates.”  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  ship  realised  these  conceptions. 

The  armoured  hull  of  the  Captain  was  a raft-like  structure,  the  top 
of  which,  or  upper  deck,  was  intended  to  be  about  8 feet  above  water 
when  the  vessel  was  fully  laden,  but  was  really  only  6)4  feet  above 
water  in  the  completed  ship.  In  ordinary  ships  of  equal  size  with 
the  Captain  this  height,  or  “ freeboard,”  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
would  be  about  twice  as  great,  and  on  this  account  the  Captain  is 
referred  to  as  a “ low  freeboard  ” turret-ship,  while  the  Mona7xh  (which 
has  her  upper  deck  14  feet  above  water)  is  known  as  a “high  free- 
board ” ship.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  this  question 
of  freeboard  in  its  relation  to  the  safety  of  ships,  but  for  the  present 
will  only  say  that  Captain  Coles  undoubtedly  thought  that  8 feet  was 
sufficient  freeboard  “ to  ensure  safety  to  the  vessel  at  sea.” 

Upon  this  low-armoured  hull  were  carried  two  turrets,  the  tops  of 
which  projected  a few  feet  above  the  upper  deck.  Each  turret  con- 
tained two  of  our  most  powerful  guns,  each  weighing  25  tons,  and 
throwing  projectiles  of  600  pounds  weight.  These  guns  certainly 
gave  the  vessel  the  power  which  Captain  Coles  wished  to  obtain  of 
“ destroying  any  ironclad  in  existence  ” at  the  time  ; but  they  did  not 
possess  that  all-round  fire  on  which  he  had  set  so  much  value.  Had 
there  been  no  projections  above  the  upper  deck  besides  the  turrets 
such  a power  of  horizontal  command  might  have  been  obtained,  no 
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doubt ; but  having  made  the  freeboard  very  low  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  deck  and  the  turrets  from  the  wash  of  waves 
by  means  of  a forecastle  at  the  bow  and  a poop  at  the  stern,  each  of 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  and  about  14  feet  in  height 
Between  the  poop  and  forecastle,  and  at  the  same  height  above 
water,  ran  a longitudinal  platform  about  half  as  wide  as  the  upper 
deck;  this  platform  was  known  as  the  “hurricane”  or  “flying 
deck,”  and  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  upper  deck  in  an 
ordinary  ship,  access  being  obtained  to  it  by  means  of  enclosed 
passages  between  the  turrets.  It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  recollection 
of  most  persons  that  this  hurricane  deck  was  supposed  to  have 
aided  considerably  in  capsizing  the  vessel,  by  acting  as  a sail : in 
this  opinion  we  cannot  concur,  and  we  would  add  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  such  a platform  in  the  Captain  as  there 
were  many  occasions,  during  her  trials,  when  men  could  not  have 
stood  upon  the  upper  deck  on  account  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  This 
deck  had  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  upper  deck  to  be 
always  kept  clear  for  firing  the  turret  guns.  Granting  that  low  free- 
board was  desirable,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  better  arrangement  could 
be  made.  That  is,  however,  the  critical  question. 

Of  the  other  details  of  the  ship  we  need  not  speak.  She  was 
undoubtedly  well-protected,  well-armed,  had  good  speed  under  steam, 
and  was  in  most  respects  a very  efficient  fighting  ship.  She  had 
besides  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a fully-equipped  sailing  iron-clad, 
the  lower  masts  being  supported  by  steel  tripods  instead  of  shrouds 
{i.e.  inclined  ropes  leading  from  the  ship’s  sides  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  masts).  Captain  Coles  introduced  these  tripods  because  they 
interfered  less  than  shrouds  with  the  fire  of  the  tuiTet  guns.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  ample  reason  for  saying,  as  Vice-Admiral  Symonds 
did  in  his  report,  “ I consider  that  great  and  successful  ingenuity  has 
been  generally  displayed  in  her  arrangements.” 

The  design  for  the  Captain  was  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  about 
the  middle  of  1866,  and  was  very  soon  afterwards  approved,  but 
from  some  cause  or  another  no  steps  were  taken  to  build  her  until  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year.  About  two  years  were  occupied  in 
completing  the  vessel,  so  far  as  was  thought  desirable  before  floating 
her  out  of  the  dock  where  she  had  been  built,  and  another  year  elapsed 
before  she  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  to  be  fitted  out  for  sea.  When 
first  set  afloat  it  became  evident  that  the  ship’s  load  draught  of  water 
would  be  greater  than  was  intended,  and  when  she  was  ready  for  sea 
it  was  found  that  she  drew  about  2 feet  more  water  than  was  designed, 
thus  bringing  her  freeboard  down  to  about  6^  feet,  and  reducing  the 
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height  of  the  turret  guns  above  water  by  an  equal  amount.  The  error 
in  construction  thus  disclosed  was  both  serious  and  considerable ; it 
represented  an  increase  in  the  actual  weights  of  something  like  800 
or  900  tons — that  is  of  about  one-eighth,  or  one-ninth  of  the  total 
weight  of  ship  and  lading.  In  consequence  of  this  error  the  Captain 
was  never  tried  at  sea  under  the  conditions  which  her  designers  hoped 
to  obtain,  but  the  responsibility  was  entirely  their  own,  and  the 
increased  immersion  would  seem  from  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  have  resulted  from  a lavish  expenditure  of 
material  made  with  the  view  to  strengthen  the  hull.  In  their  decision 
the  Court  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  “ that  before  the  Captain  was 
received  from  the  contractors,  a grave  departure  from  her  original 
design  had  been  committed,  whereby  her  draught  of  water  was 
increased  about  2 feet,  and  her  freeboard  was  diminished  to  a corres- 
ponding extent  j ” the  reduction  in  freeboard  amounted  to  one-fourth 
that  intended  to  have  been  obtained. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  doubts  of  the  ship’s  sea-worthiness 
were  entertained  in  consequence  of  the  increased  draught,  although 
it  did  at  that  time  seem  questionable  whether  "the  height  of  the  guns 
above  water  would  be  sufficient  for  fighting  in  heavy  weather  at  sea. 
The  ship  was  commissioned  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  Captain 
Burgoyne,  V.C.,  of  whom  we  need  write  no  other  word  of  praise 
than  that,  in  his  hands,  every  one  felt  confident  the  vessel  would  be 
made  to  do  all  that  she  was  capable  of  doing.  Accompanied  by 
her  great  competitor,  the.  Mojiarch^  the  Captain  left  Portsmouth  on 
May  the  loth  for  her  first  cruise  at  sea,  and  after  joining  the 
Channel  Squadron  off  Cape  Finisterre  engaged  in  a series  of  trials, 
indicated  by  the  Admiralty,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
qualities  in  sailing,  steaming,  and  fighting  at  sea,  both  actually  and 
relatively  to  the  Mo7iarch.  These  trials  were  conducted  by  Sir  T. 
Symonds,  the  Admiral  in  command,  and  were  fully  reported  upon 
by  him;  this  report  has  since  been  printed  by  order  of  Parliament, 
and  contains  some  very  interesting  facts. Of  these  we  can  only 
say  now  that  they  carry  on  their  face  the  conclusion  that  the 
Captain  was  considered  to  have  succeeded  admirably ; and  that 
she  was  perfectly  sea-worthy,  as  well  as  an  efficient  fighting  ship. 
On  the  last  point,  which  we  have  said  was  thought  to  be  doubtful 
by  some  persons.  Admiral  Symonds  dwells  at  length  in  the  report, 
remarking  that  both  the  Monarch  and  the  Captain  “can  use  their 
....  in  any  sea  in  which  an  action  is  likely  to  be  fought.” 
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In  other  passages  of  the  report  and  its  enclosures  the  Captain  is 
described  as  a very  steady  ship,  rolling  but  slightly  in  very  rough 
water;  as  standing  up  well  under  her  canvas,  and  being  stiffer  than  the 
Monarch;  and  as  being  “buoyant  and  remarkably  easy  in  everyway.” 

After  these  trials,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  May,  the 
Captain  took  a very  high  place  indeed  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
slight  fears  which  existed  previously  as  to  the  influence  which  the 
deeper  immersion  would  have  upon  her  qualities,  seemed  to  be  almost 
entirely  removed.  Admiral  Symonds,  it  is  true,  expressed  “a  hope 
to  see  a higher  freeboard,”  but  not  on  the  ground  of  sea-worthiness ; 
his  wish  was  to  do  away  with  the  poop  and  forecastle  in  order  to 
increase  the  range  of  the  turret  guns.  The  Admiral  also  said  “ the 
masting  is  much  overdone  beyond  the  strength  of  the  complement;” 
but  he  did  not  hint  at  the  sails  being  in  excess  of  the  ship’s  power  to 
carry  them,  or,  in  technical  language,  of  her  “ stability,”  although  he 
has  since  been  credited  with  having  done  so.  In  short,  all  the  reports 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Captain  after  trial  in  heavy  weather 
was  considered  by  those  who  had  watched  her,  and  by  those  on  board, 
a safe  and  sea-worthy  vessel.  There  is  indirect  evidence  also  to  show 
that  both  Captain  Coles  and  Captain  Burgoyne  were  perfectly 
confident  after  these  and  further  trials,  of  the  surpassing  merits  of 
the  vessel.  One  extract  must  suffice.  Captain  Commerell,  of  the 
Monarchy  stated  (in  his  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry)  that 
“ Two  days  after  arriving  at  Vigo  Captain  Coles,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Burgoyne,  who  did  not  dissent,  expressed  the  greatest 
possible  confidence  in  her  stability,  and  said  that  beyond  a certain 
point  she  could  not  go  over.  Captain  Coles  altogether  laughed  at 
the  suspicion  of  her  going  over.  I had  reason  to  think  from 
conversations  which  were  very  frequent  that  Captain  Burgoyne  had 
thought  the  ship  overweighted,  but  from  recent  trials  his  mind  was 
set  at  rest.”  This  confidence  was  shared  by  all  on  board,  and 
was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  May,  one  of  the  survivors,  when  he  said, 
“ I always  felt  myself  on  board  the  finest  ship  in  the  world  until 
she  foundered.” 

Early  in  June  the  squadron  returned  to  England  to  refit.  The 
Captain  having  but  few  repairs  to  complete  was  ready  before  the  other 
ships,  which  had  been  longer  in  commission;  and  as  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  give  her  the  fullest  trial  at  sea,  she  started  alone  early 
in  July,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Vigo,  whence  she  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth. The  results  obtained  on  this  cruise  also  appear  to  have 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  raised  still  higher  the  public  estimate  of 
her  merits.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  probability  of  her 
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becoming  the  first  of  a series  of  low  freeboard  turret-ships,  and  the 
press  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  advocacy  of  that  course.  The 
Admiralty,  however,  determined  to  have  still  further  trials  before 
coming  to  a decision. 

The  Channel  Squadron  left  England  early  in  August,  with  the 
Captain  in  company,  on  what,  alas,  proved  her  final  cruise.  Her 
departure  was  hailed  with  satisfaction,  because  it  was  hoped  that  the 
much-vexed  turret  question  was  at  length  approaching  a solution. 
After  joining  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  at  Gibraltar,  the  combined 
fleets  cruised  in  company  for  several  days,  nothing  worthy  of  note 
occurring  until  the  6th  of  September,  the  day  before  the  Captahi  was 
lost.  On  that  day  the  wind  freshened,  and  a trial  of  sailing  was 
ordered  by  Admiral  Milne,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a visit  of  inspection 
to  the  Captain.  The  particulars  of  this  trial,  and  of  the  Captain's 
behaviour  while  it  was  transpiring,  were  made  the  subject  of  careful 
inquiry  by  the  Court,  and  the  public  are  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
The  only  thing  that  need  be  said  respecting  them  is  that  on  this  day 
the  Captain  appears  to  have  become  inclined  very  much  more  than 
she  had  been  reported  to  have  done  on  previous  trials  of  sailing ; 
but  for  this  change  no  assignable  cause  could  be  found.  On  earlier 
trials  the  vessel  had  not  apparently  “ heeled  ” over  more  than  eight 
or  ten  degrees ; but  on  the  6th  of  September  she  heeled  twelve  or 
fourteen  degrees,  and  sometimes  buried  the  edge  of  her  low  deck  in 
the  water.  Admiral  Milne  was  so  impressed  with  the  ship’s  condition 
that  he  called  Captain  Coles’  attention  to  it,  and  said,  “I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  this  state  of  things,  so  very  unusual  in  all  my 
experience.”  To  this  remark  Captain  Coles  replied,  “Oh,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger,”  and  undoubtedly  believed  that  there  was 
none.  Admiral  Milne,  too,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  did  not 
apprehend  any  danger,  but  considered  it  most  undesirable  that  the 
ship  should  have  her  deck  so  low  as  to  be  washed  by  the  waves  when 
she  was  heeled  over ; and  after  expressing  this  opinion  he  let  the 
matter  drop.  We  are  not  likely  now  to  learn  anything  more  than  we 
know  respecting  the  ship,  but  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that  no 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  vessel’s  great  heel  under  sail  on  her 
last  trial.  It  might  have  helped  us  much,  had  we  known  the  truth, 
in  accounting  for  the  terrible  disaster  that  followed  so  soon. 

Towards  evening  Admiral  Milne  left  the  Captahi,  and  returned  to 
his  flag-ship.  As  the  night  came  on  the  ships  in  the  squadron  were 
put  under  easy  sail,  and  ordered  to  keep  station.  The  darkness 
gathered  thicker  and  thicker,  the  weather  became  wilder,  but  still 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  to  cause  any  apprehensions  whatever  for  the 
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safety  of  any  other  ship  in  the  squadron.  Towards  midnight  a 
severe  squall  came  on,  and  the  sea  became  confused  although  not 
very  high.  All  the  ships  except  the  Captain  kept  on  their  course, 
and  all  on  board  them  felt  secure  amid  the  raging  storm ; but  the 
Captain  was  overturned,  and  went  down  bottom  upwards.  The 
survivors  are  unanimous  in  their  evidence  on  this  point,  and  the 
deposition  of  one  will  stand  for  all,  running  as  follows  : — “ About 
midnight  the  ship  made  a heavy  roll,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
recover  a heavy  sea  struck  her,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends. 
She  then  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  went  down  stern  first.  From 
the  time  of  her  turning  over  to  the  time  of  her  sinking  was  about  ten 
minutes.”  Who  could  venture  to  imagine  the  agony  that  was  com- 
pressed into  that  brief  interval  of  time  ? 

Such  were,  in  brief,  the  circumstances  attending  this  dreadful 
calamity  so  far  as  they  will  ever  be  known.  Respecting  them  there 
is  no  ground  for  discussion ; but  there  is  good  reason  for  asking  why 
the  ship  was  lost  in  weather  when  the  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron 
experienced  no  danger,  and  for  inquiring  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  built  her  and  sent  her  to  sea.  Before  concluding  our 
sketch,  therefore,  we  will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

Why  was  the  Captain  lost  ? we  ask.  The  verdict  of  the  Court 
supplies  the  answer  given  by  the  naval  men  who  composed  it,  and 
says,  “ she  was  capsized  by  a pressure  of  sail  assisted  by  a heave  of 
the  sea,”  almost  repeating  in  fact  the  words  of  some  of  the  survivors. 
Was  the  pressure  of  sail  excessively  great,  then  ? The  Court  replies, 
“ The  sail  carried  at  the  time  of  her  loss  (regard  being  had  to  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  sea)  was  insufficient  to  have 
endangered  a ship  endowed  with  a proper  amount  of  stability.” 
Had  not  the  Captain  a proper  amount  of  stability  ? we  inquire.  The 
Court  answers,  Her  stability  proved  to  be  dangerously  small,  com- 
bined with  an  area  of  sail  (under  the  circumstances)  excessive ;”  it 
also,  as  we  said  above,  calls  attention  to  the  increased  immersion,  as 
“ a grave  departure  from  the  original  design.”  On  the  whole  this 
verdict  is,  we  think,  a sound  one,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  extremely 
vague,  and  it  fails  to  bring  into  proper  prominence  that  which 
had  as  much  to  do  with  her  loss  as  any  other  feature,  if  it  had  not 
more  influence  in  bringing  the  disaster  to  pass — we  refer  to  the  low- 
ness of  her  free-board,  or  height  out  of  water.  Let  us  try  to  make 
this  point  intelligible  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  for  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

When  an  ordinary  ship  with  sides  rising  high  out  of  the  water  is 
inclined  by  the  pressure  of  wind  on  her  sails,  or  any  other  external 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  3 A 
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force,  it  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that  a strong  tendency  to 
return  to  the  upright  position  becomes  developed  ; and  that  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  vessel  does  return  to  the  upright — 
rights  ” herself  as  sailors  say.  This  tendency  to  right,  or  “ righting 
force,”  as  it  is  termed,  grows  almost  at  the  same  rate  as  the  inclina- 
tion until  a considerable  angle  is  reached ; thus,  for  example,  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  to  assume  for  any  high  freeboard  ship  that 
the  righting  forces  for  angles  of  inclination  equalling  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  degrees,  would  be  respectively  about  twice,  thrice,  and  four 
times  as  great  as  that  at  an  inclination  of  five  degrees.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  in  such  cases  the  greater  the  angle  rolled  through,  within 
the  limit  of  keeping  the  upper  deck  above  water,  the  larger  will  the 
righting  force  become.  In  a low  freeboard  ship  like  the  Captain  the 
conditions  are  very  different,  as  several  witnesses  very  clearly  showed 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  So  long  as  the  edge  of  the  low  deck  is 
not  buried  under  water,  the  righting  force  does  continue  to  increase 
just  as  it  would  in  a ship  with  high  sides,  but  when  once  a portion  of 
the  deck  is  brought  beneath  the  water  level,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  righting  force  becomes  slower,  and  before  long  it  reaches  a 
maximum  value,  after  passing  which  it  decreases  slowly  until,  before 
the  vessel  is  quite  on  her  beam  ends,  it  reaches  a zero  value. ^ 

This  statement  of  the  different  conditions  of  high  and  low  free- 
board ships  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  (from  Mr. 
Barnaby’s  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry)  a few  figures  drawn 
from  calculations  made  at  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  variations  in  the  righting  force  of  the  Captain  ; it  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  we  in  any  way  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations.  At  an  inclination  of  fourteen  degrees  the  edge  of  the 
deck  became  immersed,  as  Admiral  Milne  saw  it  on  the  trial  of  the 
6th  September ; the  righting  force  was  then  said  to  equal  5,700  tons 
acting  at  a leverage  of  one  foot.  But  fourteen  degrees  is  not  the  limit 


* Readers  possessing  a knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  will  at  once  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  this  righting  foixe  ; it  consists  of  the  moment  of  a 
“ couple,”  the  forces  of  which  result  from  the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  water 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  displaced,  and  of  the  ship’s  weight 
supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  her  centre  of  gravity.  With  a high  freeboard,  as 
the  ship  heels  over,  the  “arm  ” of  this  couple  becomes  increased  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  volume  then  immersed  is  not  symmetrical  about  the  ship’s  central 
plane  of  division,  but  has  its  gi'eater  part  towards  the  side  entering  the  water ; hence 
the  righting  force  grows.  With  a low  freeboard  the  same  thing  is  true  until  some 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  deck  is  immersed,  but  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
water  displaced  begins  to  return  towards  the  vertical  line  through  the  ship’s  centre 
of  gravity,  and  the  righting  force  consequently  becomes  decreased. 
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of  heel  possible,  and  taking  a higher  figure,  twenty-one  degrees,  Mr. 
Barnaby  said  the  righting  force  would  be  equal  to  7,100  tons  acting 
at  a leverage  of  one  foot  This  is  its  maximum  value,  and  beyond  it 
the  righting  force  decreased  gradually,  until  at  the  extreme  inclina- 
tion of  fifty-four  degrees  it  became  nothing,  ?>,,  the  application  of  the 
smallest  force  would  capsize  the  ship. 

If  the  Court  meant  to  express  this  view  of  the  matter  by  the 
phrase,  “her  stability  proved  dangerously  small,”  then  we  perfectly 
agree  with  the  justice  of  their  verdict;  but  there  is  a doubt  as  to 
whether  this  was  their  meaning,  and  in  much  that  has  been  writen  on 
the  question  quite  another  meaning  has  been  attached  to  the  words, 
and  the  term  “ stability  ” has  been  supposed  to  express  only  what 
naval  architects  call  “ stiffness  ” (/.(?.,  the  power  which  the  ship 
possesses  to  stand  up  under  her  sails),  irrespectively  of  the  height  of 
the  upper  deck  above  the  water.  Now,  apart  from  the  question  of 
freeboard,  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  Captain  was  not 
deficient  in  stiffness  under  canvas,  as  compared  with  other  ships  in  the 
squadron.  Captain  Commerell,  of  the  Mo7iarch^  said  (in  his  Report 
published  in  a Parliamentary  paper),  “ I should  consider  her  rather  a 
stiff  ship  under  sail ; ” Captain  Burgoyne  reported,  during  the  first 
cruise,  “the  ship  appeared  to  stand  up  well  to  her  canvas  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Court  stated  that  Captain  Burgoyne  assured 
him  that  the  Captain  was  “ a very  stiff  ship  to  an  angle  of  some  six  or 
seven  degrees,  beyond  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  carry  her.”  On 
her  last  trial  of  sailing,  too,  although  the  Captam  heeled  over  to  a 
larger  angle  than  had  been  previously  reported,  she  did  not  heel  so 
much  as  the  Inconstant^  one  of  the  high  freeboard  ships.  In  short, 
had  the  Captain  possessed  a high  freeboard  and  the  same  sail-carrying 
power  up  to  the  inclination  of  fourteen  degrees  (when  the  edge  of 
her  deck  became  immersed)  as  she  actually  possessed,  she  would 
have  resisted  the  squall  that  proved  fatal  to  her,  and  have  come  out 
of  it  as  well  as  the  hiconstant  did  ; of  which  her  captain  said,  “ I 
was  perfectly  safe  in  my  mind  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Inconstant  during 
the  night  in  question,  and  carried  my  side  sleeping-cabin  port  open,” 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  the  Captain 
must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  of  her  low  freeboard  being 
associated  with  a degree  of  stiffness  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
in  a ship  with  high  sides,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  her  from 
being  forced  over  by  the  wind  and  sea  beyond  her  point  of  maximum 
stability.  Her  sails  could  (as  shown  on  the  6th  of  September)  give 
her  a steady  heel  which  brought  the  edge  of  her  deck  close  to  the 
water  level,  and  any  sudden  shock  had  only  a small  margin  or 
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reserve  of  stability  left  to  overcome.  Taking  Mr.  Bamaby’s  figures 
once  more  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the  righting  force  at  fourteen 
degrees,  when  the  edge  of  the  deck  was  brought  to  the  water-level, 
was  about  5,700  foot-tons,  and  there  the  ship  was  held  by  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  wind.  Now  the  maximum  righting  force  only  exceeded 
this  by  1,400  foot-tons,  and  hence  a squall  of  wind  acting  suddenly 
upon  the  sails  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  blowing  the  vessel  over,  unless  the 
sails  or  the  spars  gave  way. 

But  this  is  only  a partial  view  of  the  matter,  for  it  excludes  from 
consideration  the  fact  that  a ship  at  sea  has  to  encounter  waves  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  and  may  be  set  rolling  in  such  a manner  as 
to  incur  danger,  quite  apart  from  the  pressure  of  wind  on  her  sails. 
In  a low  freeboard  ship  this  is  particularly  important,  for  it  may  result 
in  the  vessel’s  rolling,  as  it  were,  against  the  slope  of  a wave ; and, 
by  burying  some  portion  of  her  deck  in  it,  sustaining  a very  serious 
loss  in  her  righting  force.  Now,  there  appears  to  be  evidence  to 
show  that  in  the  case  of  the  Captain  something  of  this  kind  happened. 
The  Court  had  good  reason  for  expressing  the  belief  that  “ the  sail 
carried  at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  insufficient  to  have  endangered  a 
ship  endowed  with  proper  stability ; ” the  fact  being  that  it  was  a 
very  moderate  spread  of  canvas  indeed.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears 
that  there  was  a “ cross  sea  ” on,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
officers  of  the  watch  on  board  several  ships,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
survivors  were  almost  all  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the 
gunner’s  mate,  James  Ellis,  who  said,  “It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  ship  was  thrown  over  by  the  wind  and  sea  together.  She 
appeared  to  be  thrown  over  by  the  sea,  and  then  unable  to  recover 
herself.”  The  Court  endorsed  this  view  to  some  extent  by  alluding 
to  “the  heave  of  the  sea,”  as  well  as  the  “pressure  of  sail,”  as  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  ; but  they  evidently  attached  more  importance 
to  the  latter  feature. 

Why  was  the  Captam  lost  ? We  answer,  because  having  a low  free- 
board, and  a stiffness  which  was  sufficient  only  when  associated  with 
high  freeboard,  she  was  so  circumstanced  in  the  squall  on  the  morning 
of  the  7 th  September  as  to  be  driven  by  the  wind  and  sea  beyond 
her  position  of  maximum  stability,  and  so  capsized. 

On  whom,  then,  rests  the  responsibility  ? So  far  as  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  vessel  are  concerned.  Captain  Coles  and  Messrs. 
Laird  undoubtedly  should  bear  it.  When  the  vessel  was  thought  to 
be  a success  they  had  the  credit ; it  is  but  fair  that  the  fact  should  be 
remembered  now  the  ship  is  lost.  The  Court  recorded  the  opinion 
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that  the  Captain  was  built  “ in  opposition  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  Controller  (of  the  Navy)  and  his  department,  and  that  the 
evidence  all  tends  to  show  that  they  generally  disapproved  of  her 
construction the  professional  advisers  of  the  Admiralty  are 
therefore  exonerated  so  far,  and  the  pressure  of  “ public  opinion  ” has 
to  bear  the  blame  of  causing  such  a vessel  to  be  constructed.  With 
regard  to  the  departure  from  the  design  involved  in  the  increased 
immersion  and  decreased  freeboard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Laird  as  builders  accept  the  responsibility ; and  we  join  with 
the  Court  in  thinking  it  a very  ‘‘  grave  ” matter,  for  such  a reduction 
in  the  intended  freeboard  entailed  a loss  of  that  reserve-stability 
which  would  have  resulted  from  having  the  deck  higher  out  of  water. 

The  only  further  question  to  be  asked  is,  we  think.  Why  was  the 
Captain  allowed  to  go  to,  or  continue  at,  sea  after  the  Admiralty 
officials  had,  by  ineans  of  actual  calculation,  determined  her  stability  ? 
It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  before  she  started  on  her  last  cruise 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  position  of  her  centre  of 
gravity ; and  towards  the  end  of  August  the  calculations  based  upon 
the  experiments  were  completed.  Why  was  no  warning  given  when 
the  results  were  obtained  ? The  official  answer  to  this  question  was 
given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  said,  “I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  press  those  calculations  in  the  face  of  the  officers  who 
tried  the  Captain.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  do  so,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  submit  to  calculation  the  height  of  the  wave,  the 
force  of  the  wind,  &c.  After  the  ship  was  lost  those  calculations 
have  been  held  to  show  why  she  was  lost,  and  they  do  partly  explain 
it ; but  so  far  as  I am  aware  no  one  predicted  from  them  that  the 
Captain  would  turn  over.  Had  I thought  so  I should  have  felt  it 
my  duty,  notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  as  between 
ourselves.  Captain  Coles,  and  the  designers,  to  have  said  so.”  This 
seems  to  us  a fair  and  open  statement  of  the  case.  Before  the 
calculations  were  made  the  vessel  had  been  tried  at  sea,  and  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  reported  upon  most  favourably  as  respected  her 
seaworthiness.  The  calculations,  on  the  other  hand,  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  possible  circumstances 
in  which  the  vessel  might  be  placed  at  sea,  and  there  was  therefore  an 
element  of  doubt  as  to  their  value ; on  this  account  they  were  not  set 
against  the  actual  results  of  trials  at  sea  as  reported  by  responsible 
naval  officers.  And  we  may  add  that  we  do  not  think  any  naval 
architect  placed  in  similar  circumstances  would  have  ventured  to 
found  his  action  upon  theoretical  investigations  merely  when  he  had 
before  him  what  purported  to  be  the  results  of  actual  and  extensive 
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practice.  The  dangers  inherent  in  low  freeboard  ships  when  rigged 
as  cruisers  were  well  known  as  abstract  principles,  and  had  been 
applied  so  far  as  to  cause  the  rejection  of  a scheme  for  sending 
masted  monitors  to  sea.  The  Captai?i,  however,  was  not  a 
monitor,  and  she  had  passed  successfully  through  heavy  weather. 
What  person  would  have  ventured  to  condemn  her  as  unseaworthy 
three  months  ago,  at  least  on  the  ground  of  her  danger  of  cap- 
sizing? Now  she  is  lost  we  can  explain  the  occurrence,  but  we 
could  not  anticipate  it.  To  be  wise  after  the  event  is  a very 
easy  matter ; and  any  person  who  dared  to  claim  that  he  had  pre- 
dicted such  a disaster  as  that  which  has  occurred  would  be  fairly 
open  to  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  unless  he  could  show  also  that  he 
had  previously  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  effect  to  his  views,  and 
to  prevent  loss  of  life. 

The  Captain  was  a great  experiment,  and  she  has  failed.  The 
price  we  have  paid  for  our  certain  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  such 
ships  is  a heavy  one — 500  precious  lives,  and  little  short  of  half  a 
million  sterling.  But  we  have  learnt  a lesson  we  shall  not  soon 
forget,  and  masted  turret  ships  are  not  likely  to  be  built  in  future 
unless  they  have  a higher  freeboard. 

The  gallant  ship  is  lost,  and  almost  all  her  crew  have  perished 
in  her,  but  they  have  left  behind  them  wives  and  children  whose 
claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  help  need  not  be  urged.  The 
“ Captain  Relief  Fund  ” already  reaches  a respectable  sum  ; we  trust 
that  before  it  closes  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  nation,  in  whose  service 
our  noble  seamen  laid  down  their  lives. 


On  the  Principles 
OF  Artificial  Fly-fishing. 


RECENT  reviewer  of  my  book,  the  Modern  Practical 
Angler,”^  has  observed  that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is 
twofold  : first,  to  supply  the  demand  which  exists  for 
some  general  and  complete  angling  manual,  bringing  the 
subject  up  to  the  mark  of  modern  art ; and,  secondly,  to  introduce 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  fly-fishing,  “which  not  only  differ  widely 
from  hitherto  received  canons,  but  which,  if  accepted,  will  practically 
revolutionise,  in  the  direction  of  simplifying,  the  whole  system,  both 
of  making  and  using  artificial  flies.” 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  this  portion  of  my  book  has  been 
received  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  critical  journals  led  me  to  think 
that  possibly  a resume  of  the  views  referred  to,  with  a few  illustrative 
observations  on  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  artificial  flies  and 
fly-fishing,  would  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Gentle- 
mails  Magazine, 

Trout  flies  and  salmon  flies  differing  essentially  in  many  points, 
both  of  principle  and  detail,  will  be  most  conveniently  dealt  with 
separately.  The  following  remarks  are  confined  to  flies  and  fly-fishing 
for  trout  and  grayling. 


The  System  of  Artificial  Trout  Flies  and  Fly-fishing. 


The  first  question,  and  one  which  inevitably  meets  us  a4:  the  outset 
of  our  investigation,  is  “ Why,  and  for  what,  do  trout  take  the  artifi- 
cial fly?”  “Clearly” — the  answer  must  be — “for  the  purposes  of 
food,  and  in  mistake  for  the  natural  insect.”  But  then  comes  the 
question  “ How  do  we  know  that  ?”  Answer,  “ Because  unless  the 
artificial  fly  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  natural,  both  in  form  and 
colour,^  trout  will  not  take  it.  Moreover  (speaking  generally)  they 
will  not  take  it  at  all  except  in  the  position  in  which  the  natural  fly  is 
commonly  found, — that  is,  in  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water.”  The 
words  above  italicised  are  to  be  noted,  because  upon  the  fact  of  this 


* The  “ Modern  Practical  Angler  : a complete  Guide  to  Fly-fishing,  Bottom- 
fishing, and  Trolling,”  by  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell;  author  of  the  “Angler- 
Naturalist,”  “The  Book  of  the  Pike,”  &c.  London  : F.  Warne  & Co.,  Bedford 
Street.  Illustrated  by  50  engravings  of  Fish  and  Tackle. 
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essential  double  resemblance  are  based  the  differing  tenets  of  the 
opposite  schools  of  modern  fly-fishers.  These  parties  may  be 
described  as  the  “colourists,”  or  those  who  think  “colour”  every- 
thing and  “ form  ” nothing  j and  the  “ formalists,”  or  “ entomologists,” 
as  they  have  been  sometimes  termed,  who  hold,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Ronalds,  that  the  natural  flies  actually  on  the  water  at  any  given  time 
should  be  exactly  imitated  by  the  artificial  fly  used,  down  to  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  fonn  and  tinting.  The  latter  class  includes 
probably  the  very  great  majority  of  anglers — both  apostles  and 
disciples — who  have  in  most  cases  imbibed  their  opinions,  until 
recently  unchallenged,  almost  unconsciously  and  without  ever  ques- 
tioning their  soundness.  The  “ colourists  ” are  still  but  a section, 
though  an  increasing  one,  of  the  general  fly-fishing  community,  and 
are  represented  by  a few  enterprising  spirits  in  advance  not  only  of 
their  age,  but  also,  as  I believe,  of  the  truth.  The  theories  of  the 
two  schools  may  probably  be  contrasted  with  advantage,  though  at 
the  risk  of  some  after  refutation. 

The  position  of  the  “ formalists  ” is  as  follows  : — 

Trout  take  artificial  flies  only  because  they  resemble  both  in  form  and 
colour  the  natural  flies  they  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing ; if  colour  is  the 
only  point  of  importance,  why  does  not  the  “colourist”  fish  with  a bunch 
of  feathers  tied  on  to  a hook  promiscuously  ? Why  adhere  to  the  form  of 
the  natural  fly  at  all  ? Evidently  because  it  is  found,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  such  a bunch  of  feathers  will  not  kill.  If  this  be  so  : if  in  other 
words  the  fish  do  take  the  artificial  for  the  natural  insect,  it  follows 
that  the  more  minutely  the  artificial  imitates  the  natural  fly  the  better, 
and  also,  by  a legitimate  deduction,  that  the  imitation  of  the  fly  on 
the  water  at  any  given  time  is  that  which  the  fish  will  take  best. 

To  the  above  argument  the  “ colourists  ” reply  : — 

Your  theory  supposes  that  trout  can  detect  the  nicest  shades  of 
distinction  between  species  of  flies  which  in  a summer’s  afternoon 
may  be  numbered  actually  by  hundreds,  thus  crediting  them  with  an 
amount  of  entomological  knowledge  which  even  a professed  naturalist, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  angler  himself,  very  rarely  possesses  ; whilst  at 
the  same  time  you  draw  your  flies  up  and  across  the  stream  in  a way 
in  which  no  natural  insect  is  ever  seen,  not  only  adding  to  the  im- 
possibility of  discriminating  between  different  species,  but  often 
rendering  it  difficult  for  the  fish  even  to  identify  the  flies  as  flies.  The 
only  thing  a fish  can  distinguish  under  these  circumstances,  besides 
the  size  of  the  fly,  is  its  colour.  We  therefore  regard  form  as  a 
matter  of  mnyarative  indiffei'eiice^  and  colour  as  all  important. 

Now  it  will  of  course  be  seen  at  a glance  that  these  arguments  are 
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mutually  destructive  : there  is  in  both  a part  that  is  fallacious  as  well 
as  a part  that  is  true.  Each  argument  is,  however,  sound  so  far  as  to 
be  an  unanswerable  answer  ” to  the  other.  It  is  clear — as  stated  by 
the  “ formalists  ” — that  colour  is  not  everything  in  a fly,  because  if  it 
were,  a bunch  of  coloured  feathers  tied  on  anyhow  to  a hook  would 
kill  as  well  as  an  artificial  fly,  whereas  by  their  practice  the 
‘‘  colourists  ” themselves  admit  that  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argument  of  the  colourists  ” that  from  the  way  the 
artificial  fly  is  presented  to  the  fish  it  is  impossible  they  can  distinguish 
minutuB  of  form  and  imitation,  equally  commends  itself  to  common 
sense  and  common  experience.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  flaw  in  the 
entomological  or  formalistic  argument — the  point  in  which  their 
theory  entirely  breaks  down.  Because  trout  take  the  artificial  for  the 
natural  fly,  thus  to  a certain  point  necessitating  imitation,  the 
formalists  argue  that  the  one  should  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
other,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  two  insects  are  offered  to  the  fish  under 
entirely  different  cotiditmis.  The  artificial  fly  is  presented  under  water 
instead  of  on  the  surface ; wet  instead  of  dry ; and  in  brisk  motion 
up,  down,  or  across  stream,  instead  of  passively  floating.  No  doubt 
if  the  flies  could  always  be  kept  dry  and  passively  floating — that  is,  as 
they  are  seen  in  nature — the  exact  imitation  theory  would  (though 
then  only  up  to  a certain  point)  be  sound  enough  ; but  as  in  practice 
this  is  impossible,  except  in  the  instances  of  a few  very  large  flies 
such  as  the  May-fly,  we  are  perforce  driven  to  artificial  expedients  to 
extricate  us  from  the  “ unnatural  ” dilemma.  Thus  at  the  very  outset 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  simulate  life  instead  of  death  in  our 
flies  j and  for  this  purpose  impart  to  them  a wholly  unnatural  motion 
whilst  swimming  : and  as  it  is  found  that  a naturally-proportioned 
insect  is  deficient  in  such  motion,  or  “ movement,”  an  unnatural 
quantity  of  legs  (hackles)  are  added  to  it — in  the  smaller  species  the 
wings  being  often  altogether  omitted.  In  short,  we  are  launched 
upon  an  entirely  artificial  system,  in  which  experience  to  a great 
extent  supersedes  nature  as  a pilot.  The  colourists  take  advantage 
of  this  undeniable  position  to  assail  the  whole  system  of  “ form  ” as  a 
blunder,  and  in  doing  so  themselves  make  a blunder  still  greater ; 
they  not  only  draw  from  correct  premises  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
but  they  draw  a conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  the  logical  one.  For 
if  it  be  admitted  {a)  that  trout  do  take  the  artificial  for  the  natural  fly, 
and  iff)  that  froi7i  the  way  m ivhich  the fiy  must  be  presented  to  tJwji  it 
is  difficult  to  be  recognised;  the  logical  deduction  is,  not  that  form  is  of 
no  consequence,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  that  the  fly  ought  to  be  as  “ fly-like  ” and  characteristic 
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as  possible,  so  as,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  and  unnatural  movements, 
to  be  at  once  and  unmist akabiy  identified  as  a fly. 

Surely  this  is  plain  common  sense  as  well  as  argument?  The 
superadded  theory  of  the  “ formalists,”  that  the  imitation  of  the 
natural  fly  on  the  water  at  any  given  time  is  that  which  the  fish  will 
take  best,  falls,  as  a logical  sequence,  with  the  proposition  on  which 
it  was  based.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  never  found  to  stand  the 
test  of  practice,  the  experience  of  every  fly-fisher  teaching  him  that 
as  a general  rule  when  a particular  natural  fly  is  on  the  water  in  great 
abundance,  trout  will  commonly  take  better  an  artificial  fly  imitative 
of  any  other  species.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  written  an  excellent 
book  on  trout  fishing  in  clear  water,  founded  on  the  same  proposition 
as  Mr.  Ronalds’s — viz.  that  trout  take  the  artificial  for  the  natural  fly — 
argues  that  because  the  natural  diy  fly  usually  floats  passively  down 
the  stream,  the  artificial  fly — wet — should  do  the  same.  This  is 
another  analogical  fallacy,  the  error  of  which  would  seem  hardly  to 
require  an  almost  universally  opposite  practice  for  its  demonstration. 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a hundred  find  it  best  to  give  a slight  move- 
ment to  the  fly  in  the  water. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  arguments,  therefore,  the  true  rationale  of 
the  matter  stands  thus  : — 

(A.)  Trout  take  the  artificial  for  the  natural  fly. 

(B.)  But  the  natural  fly  is  commonly  dry  and  floating,  whilst  the 
artificial  is  constantly  wet  and  sunk. 

(C.)  To  hide  the  counterfeit  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  latter  an 
unnatural  and  life-like  motion  in  the  water,  to  aid  which  an  unnatural 
quantity  of  legs  (hackles)  are  also  added. 

(D.)  But  this  movement  of  the  fly  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
fish  to  recognise  it — let  alone  to  identify  it  as  a particular  variety  of 
one  of  half  a hundred  allied  species. 

(E.)  And  it  becomes  doubly  important  that  the  imitation  insect 
should  be  as  characteristic  and  “fly-like”  as  possible. 

(F.)  General  size,  general  form,  and  general  colour,  are,  therefore, 
the  all-important  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  of 
artificial  trout  flies. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  these  proportions  to  practice ; and  the 
argument  seems  naturally  to  take  somewhat  the  following  form  : — If 
when  presented  to  them  in  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  present 
them,  nice  varieties  of  imitations,  and  shades  of  shape  and  colour 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  trout,  the  great  mass  of  flies  now  used  are 
obviously  unnecessary,  and,  where  either  the  colour  or  outline  is  con- 
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fused,  are  mischievous.  It  would  be  better  on  every  ground  to  detect 
two  or  three  of  the  most  favourite  and  distinctive  families  of  flies,  and 
imitate  them  only ; not  in  their  varieties,  or  even  species,  but,  as  it 
were,  in  their  types — and  using  those  colours  only  which  represent 
the  prevailing  tints  in  the  selected  families. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  favourite  families  of  flies — most  favourite, 
that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  trout  ? 

Without  question  the  Ephemeridce.  and  PhryganidcB^  and  with  good 
reason,  as  with  hardly  an  exception  they  are  all  bred  in  the  beds, 
banks  and  reeds  of  the  waters  over  which  they  afterwards  fly.  To 
the  first-named  family  belong,  roughly  speaking,  the  whole  collection 
of  the  “Duns”  and  “Spinners” — the  Drakes  or  May-flies,  the  dark 
Mackerel,  the  Sand-fly,  and  the  March  Brown ; whilst  the  latter 
includes  the  Cinnamon,  the  Grannom  or  Green-fly,  the  Willow-fly, 
and,  more  important  than  any,  the  Stone-fly  or  “Water  Cricket,” 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is  so  plentiful  on  many  rivers. 
Of  these  two  great  families,  in  fact,  some  of  which  are  on  the 
water  every  day  of  the  year,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of 
most  fly-books  will  be  found  to  consist;  they  therefore  commend 
themselves  as  the  families  from  which  our  typical  flies  should  be 
made.  As  regards  form  or  shape  no  question  can  arise,  the  selected 
families  being  all  unmistakably  and  characteristically  jiies^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  having  wings,  legs,  and,  I think,  without  an 
exception,  “whisks”  or  hair-like  appendages  at  the  tail.  These 
whisks  are  not  only  very  fly-like  and  distinctive  features,  but  are  also 
easily  imitated  and  assist  materially  to  disguise  the  hook,  as  well  as 
to  make  the  fiy  swim  straight.  This  last  is  an  important  point,  as  the 
effect  of  the  extra  weight  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  unless  counteracted 
by  some  additional  “ float,”  is  to  make  the  fly  swim  tail  downwards. 

The  great  majority  of  the  most  favourite  river  flies  belong  to  the 
order  Neuroptera.,  or  nerve-winged  insects,  the  wings  of  which,  being 
filmy  and  transparent,  cannot  be  really  imitated  by  feathers  or  any 
other  available  material.  Wings  are  therefore  merely  an  encumbrance 
to  the  artificial  trout-fly,  and  should  be  entirely  rejected. 

The  next  point  is  Colour.  On  examining  the  fresh-caught 
Ephemeridce  and  PhryganidcR  (for  those  in  the  entomologist’s  col- 
lections are  generally  faded)  it  will  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  almost  always  a general  similarity  in  colour,  though  not  in 
the  exact  tint,  between  the  wings  and  the  bodies  and  legs,  and  that 
the  colours  which  predominate — indeed  almost  monopolise — are 
greens,  yellows,  and  browns.  Our  typical  flies  should  evidently, 
therefore,  be  of  these  colours. 
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Size,  a most  important  point  in  artificial  flies,  demands  the  next 
consideration.  As  we  have  no  longer  imitations  of  actual  species, 
size  is  a matter  of  no  moment  with  regard  to  the  flies  themselves, 
though  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  another  point  of  view.  And 
in  this  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  those  who  may  act 
on  the  foregoing  principles  will  reap.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  some  waters — usually  large  ones,  whether  rivers  or  lakes — 
require  large  flies ; whilst  small  ones,  almost  equally  universally,  have 
to  be  fished  with  small  flies.  This  necessity  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  “ formalists  ” any  more  than  by  the  “ colourists,”  and  the  result, 
as  regards  the  former,  is  that  they  are  obliged  frequently  to  use  a fly 
professing  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  real  insect,  say  of  the 
March  Brown,  for  example,  and  having  no  other  advantages  but  such 
supposed  resemblance,  which  is  only  half  the  natural  size  ! This  one 
fact,  which  is  undeniable,  is  of  itself  almost  a sufficient  refutation  of 
the  ‘‘  exact  imitation  ” theory.  Under  my  system,  in  which  the  flies 
are  typical  and  not  specific  imitations,  the  size  can  always  be  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  water  without  any  loss  of  imitativeness. 

The  foregoing  observations,  of  course,  fully  hold  good  as  applied  to 
grayling,  and  the  three  typical  flies  referred  to,  described  in  the 
“ Modern  Practical  Angler,”  and  which  are  new  both  in  principle 
and  detail,  will  be  found,  taking  the  season  through,  to  kill  more  fish 
than  the  many  varieties  now  generally  used.  This  then  is,  in  my 
belief,  the  true  theory  of  artificial  trout  flies  : not  by  any  means  as 
originally  conceived — for  first  theoretical  conceptions  are  almost 
always  more  or  less  crude  and  imperfect — but  the  theory  as  ultimately 
elaborated,  examined  by  the  light  of  the  theories  of  others,  and 
worked  out,  tested  and  re-tested  by  myself  during  some  twenty  years’ 
practical  experience  of  fly-fishing  on  many  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
lakes  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

SALMON  AND  GRILSE  FLIES. 

With  regard  to  salmon  fishing  the  arguments  adduced  against  a 
multiplicity  of  flies  apply,  and  with  even  additional  force,  as  it  is  not 
pretended  by  any  sect  or  school  of  angling  that  salmon  flies  really 
imitate  the  colour  or  form  of  natural  insects,  but  are  rather  evolve- 
ments  from  the  internal  consciousness  of  anglers  and  tackle  makers. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  their  endless  variety  of  colour  and  design 
than  even  trout  flies,  and  are  proportionately  more  useless  except  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  or  sell  them. 

The  result  of  my  experience  is  that  there  is  but  one  essential  in  the 
construction  both  of  salmon  and  grilse  flies,  and  that  is  hrilliancy  and 
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strength  of  colouring.,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  fulfil  these 
conditions  are  their  killing  properties.  Size  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
element  constantly  varying  from  local  circumstances.  A large  river  or 
lake  usually  requires  a large  fly,  and  vice  versa,  and  this  again  should 
be  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  the  weather  is  dark  or  bright,  windy 
or  calm.  These  are  all  points  demanding  exercise  of  judgment,  for 
in  their  combinations  they  present  considerable  variety;  but  the 
essentials  of  the  flies  themselves  never  vary. 

In  the  “ Modern  Practical  Angler  ” I have  given  three  salmon  and 
grilse  flies  which  combine  the  before  described  essentials  in  what  my 
investigations  lead  me  to  believe  to  be  the  most  perfect  form.  The 
prevailing  colours  of  these  flies  are  (i)  silver,  (2)  gold,  and  (3)  the 
prismatic  or  rainbow  colours  as  shown  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

One  word  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  white  or  sea  trout,  and 
their  congeners,  which  would  appear  in  their  tastes  and  habits  of 
feeding  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  salmon  and  brown 
trout.  Sometimes  I have  found  the  three  typical  flies  already  described 
for  brown  trout  and  grayling  very  effective,  and  in  dark  large  waters, 
those  recommended  for  salmon  and  grilse,  dressed  small ; but,  on  the 
whole,  my  experience  leads  me  to  give  the  preference,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  the  former  dressed  with  the  addition  of  a ribbing  of 
tinsel,  and  which  will  kill  sea  trout  both  in  still  and  running  water 
better  than  any  other  flies  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  my  system  six  typical flies — three  for 
salmon  a7id  grilse — and  three  for  trout,  white  trout,  a7id  graylmg — are 
substituted  for  the  whole  of  the  artificial  flies  7iow  m use;  a7id  7iumbering 
upwards  of  000  patter7is. 

H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 


The  New  Schoolmaster 
Abroad. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

ORE  than  forty  years  ago  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
memorable  speech  in  opposition  to  the  power  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  dispensed  “ all 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  Army,  and  the 
Church,”  said,  “ I have  no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  into  this 
country  Iry  the  power  of  the  sword.  It  would  take  a stronger,  it 
would  demand  a more  powerful  man,  than  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  effect  such  an  object.  The  noble  Duke  might  take  the 
army,  he  might  take  the  navy,  he  might  take  the  mitre,  he  might 
take  the  seal — I would  make  the  noble  Duke  a present  of  them  all. 
Let  him  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the 
Constitution;  and  the  energies  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
only  beat  him,  but  laugh  at  his  efforts.  There  have  been  periods 
when  the  country  has  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier  was  abroad. 
That  is  not  the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much  abroad 
in  the  present  age,  he  can  do  nothing.  There  is  another  person 
abroad — a less  imposing  person,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insig- 
nificant person — whose  labours  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of 
things.  The  schoolmaster  is  ab?'oad;  and  I trust  more  to  the  school- 
master, armed  with  his  primer,  for  upholding  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  than  I fear  the  soldier  with  his  bayonet.” 

Consider  the  years  which  have  passed  over  us  since  these  memor- 
able words  were  uttered ; and  then  we  shall  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  only  just  now  entering  upon  the  task  of  national  education, 
with  a feeling  akin  to  shame.  For  the  last  half-century  we  have  been 
studying  the  bayonet,  the  rifle,  and  the  power  of  ordnance,  while  we 
have  been  quarrelling  over  the  primer.  The  schoolmaster  has  been 
driven  into  nooks  and  corners.  Bigots  have  snatched  his  pupils 
from  him ; and  it  is  with  the  Bible  that  the  zealots  in  favour  of  the 
education  of  every  child  in  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  beaten. 

Just  forty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Brougham  was  advanced  as  a candi- 
date for  the  Lord  Rectorship  cf  Glasgow  University,  in  opposition 
to  no  less  a favourite  and  claimant  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I'he 
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election  was  decided  by  the  casting  vote  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  • 
and  Sir  James’s  choice  was  immediately  justified  by  the  installation 
address  which  Brougham  delivered.  Brougham  the  worker  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  man  England  has  produced  ; and  the 
example  of  his  life  is  as  valuable  as  the  run  of  his  achievements.  It 
was  while  he  was  hardest  worked  at  the  bar  that  he  was  most  actively 
employed  in  directing  the  publications  of  his  Society  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  severest  heat  of  his  professional 
life  that  he  laboured  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  So  far  back 
as  1820  he  introduced  a bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales;  and  between  that  date  and  1830  he  promoted  the 
establishment  of  the  London  University  and  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  His  passionate  energy  was  chiefly 
spent  on  the  spread  of  the  schoolmaster ; and  it  is  to  his  vehement 
longing  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  ignorant  at  almost 
any  cost,  that  we  must  attribute  the  intolerant  nature  of  his  earliest 
proposition,  viz.,  that  the  clergy  should  have  the  absolute  control 
over  the  national  schools.  The  Nonconformists  beat  him  ; but  they 
never  cooled  his  ardour  in  the  schoolmaster’s  cause.  That  the 
provisions  of  his  original  education  measure  were  unpopular  because 
its  author  was  intolerant,  cannot  be  held  for  one  moment ; since  in 
1824  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Dr.  Birkbeck’s  Parent  Mechanic’s 
Institute,^  and  inaugurated  that  widespread  system  of  adult  education 
which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  pending  a compromise  on  an 
agreement  among  the  sects,  has  alone  prevented  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  being  sunk  in  absolute  ignorance.  His  “ Practical 
Observations  ” which  he  addressed  to  the  employers  and  employed 
on  popular  education,  stirred  vast  masses  of  men,  and  spread  upon 
their  sight  the  shocking  evils  of  popular  ignorance.  It  enjoyed  a 
popularity  only  equalled  by  Foster’s  treatise,  and  proximately  by 
Mayhew’s  “What  to  Teach  and  How  to  Teach  It.”  Observe  the 
vehement  rapidity  with  which  the  enthusiast  who  was  leading  the 
schoolmaster  abroad  transacted  the  successive  businesses  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself.  The  year  following  the  beginning  of  the 
institution  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  we  find  him, 
in  connection  with  Lord  John  Russell,  Dr.  Lushington,  William 
Allen,  and,  a little  later,  with  Charles  Knight,  projecting  machinery 
for  the  production  and  diffusion  of  school  books  for  his  fullgrown 


* The  London  Mechanics’  Institute — originated  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  after  his 
successes  with  his  lectures  on  mechanical  science,  delivered  to  the  mechanics  of 
Glasgow. 
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pupils.  He  began  by  ™ting  for  them  an  encouraging  and  stimulating 
treatise  on  the  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science ; and 
then,  under  the  practical  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  a series  of 
books  were  issued  which  carried  forward  the  work  of  adult  education 
apace.  The  penny  magazine  was  a powerful  engine  in  the  progress  ; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  opening  up  of  cheap  and  good  literature  as 
a profitable  trade,  the  foundation  of  University  College  in  1827,  we 
have  shown  the  main  directions  of  Brougham’s  activities  by  which  he, 
and  those  who  acted  ^\^th  him,  continued  to  keep  the  schoolmaster 
abroad,  when  the  bigots  were  doing  their  utmost  to  put  him  down,  or 
wrap  him  in  “the  bemummying  wrappers  of  sect.”  Even  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  mutilated  by  party  narrow- 
ness and  selfishness.  The  promised  works  on  political  philosophy  and 
economy  were  not  undertaken,  because,  according  to  Miss  Martineau, 
whose  calm  and  impartial  judgment  I unhesitatingly  adopt,  after  the 
Whig  members  of  the  society  had  reached  power,  they  were  averse 
from  making  the  masses  of  the  people  sharp  and  penetrating  judges 
of  statesmen.  This  is  an  old  story,  which  the  close  of  many 
Whig  lives  illustrates.  The  schoolmaster  was  to  stop  short  of  the 
professor,  lest  the  mass  should  become  troublesome  critics  of  public 
men.  When  we  see  that  even  in  these  days  over-education  is  set  up 
as  something  to  avoid,  lest  workers  should  not  remain  content  to 
work ; we  can  understand  that  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  thirty  years  ago,  the  Whigs  of  mark 
thought  the  diffusion  of  the  art  of  government  a trifle  dangerous — to 
their  class.  They  would  not  vulgarise  statesmanship. 

But  let  us  remember  all  they  did.  They  set  the  ball  rolling.  They 
so  far  advanced  a taste  for  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  adult 
population  of  their  countrymen,  as  to  make  the  supply  of  good 
popular  books,  a profitable  business.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  speaking 
of  his  connections  with  Lord  Brougham’s  Society,  says;  “In  1827  I 
became  connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge ; and  soon  after  edited  and  published  ‘ The  British 
Almanac  ’ and  ‘ Companion,’  and  ‘ The  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.’  Through  twenty  years — until,  indeed,  the  Society 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  when  individual  enterprise  would 
accomplish  all  that  they  had  attempted — I was  more  or  less  connected 
with  this  memorable  association.”  Mr.  Knight’s  business  grew  out 
of  the  taste  this  association  had  created.  “ In  this  species  of  enter- 
prise ‘ The  Penny  Magazine  ’ led  the  way.  ‘ The  Pictorial  Bible  ’ 
was  the  most  successful  of  the  more  permanent  class  of  such  publica- 
tions; ‘The  Thousand  and  One  Nights’  was  the  most  beautiful. 
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The  ‘ Pictorial  History  of  England  ’ was  followed  by  the  ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspere,’  which  was  the  most  congenial  undertaking  of  my  literary 
life ; and  then  by  the  ‘ London.’  This  series  of  years,  which  brought 
with  them  unabated  literary  labour  and  most  anxious  commercial 
responsibility,  were  not  without  their  enjoyments  of  pleasant  and 
remunerating  work.  They  afforded  me  the  consolation  that  I was 
performing  a public  good,  when  I bore  up,  unaided,  under  the  heavy 
load  of  ‘The  Penny  Cyclopsedia,’  overweighted  with  taxation.”^ 
Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  that  vast  popular  literature  which  has 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  generous  and 
enlightened  initiation  of  Brougham  and  his  associates.  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  roads  far  off,  that  have  led  up  to  this  November  1870 
— when  school  boards  are  to  be  educational  parliaments  all  over  the 
kingdom — charged  with  the  holy  duty  of  providing  elementary 
knowledge  to  every  child  that  is  born  within  the  realm. 

It  was  through  Mr.  W.  D.  Hill,  the  friend  of  the  good  cause  and 
of  many  good  causes  through  many  years,  that  Charles  Knight  was 
introduced  to  Brougham  at  the  end  of  1826 — the  object  being  to 
combine  the  publisher’s  “ national  ” books  with  the  plans  of  the  public 
friends  and  supporters  of  popular  education.  Mr.  Knight  first  saw 
Brougham,  on  a November  night,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
“sitting  amidst  his  briefs,  evidently  delighted  to  be  interrupted  for 
some  thoughts  more  attractive.”  Mr.  Knight  records  : “The  foremost 
advocate  of  popular  education  made  no  harangues  about  its  advantages. 
He  did  not  indoctrinate  me,  as  I have  been  bored  by  many  an 
educationist  before  and  since,  with  flourishes  upon  a subject  which  he 
gave  Mr.  Hill  and  myself  full  credit  for  comprehending.”  Brougham 
went  straight  then,  as  I can  testify  he  did  thirty  years  afterwards,  to 
the  heart  of  the  business  in  hand.  But  difficulties  supervened  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Knight’s  “National  Library” — in  which  the  Church 
(in  the  shape  of  a bishop)  figured  as  the  hindrance  to  this  attempt  “ to 
present  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  articles  of  an  Encyclopaedia 
in  a form  accessible  to  any  description  of  purchaser ; ” and  finally  his 
independent  endeavours  after  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  were 
paralysed.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  aimed 
at  no  profits ; for  Dr.  Lardner  operated  with  the  Longmans,  and 


* Mr.  Charles  Knight  relates  how  he  had  projected  a “National  Library”  of 
cheap,  good  books — and  had  settled  the  subjects  of  about  lOO  volumes  in  history, 
science  and  art,  and  miscellaneous  literature,  before  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  how  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Colburn  and  others  on  the  subject. 
Constable  was  also  in  the  field. 
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Constable  ^ had  already  moved  ahead.  After  a short  period  of  trial, 
however,  the  projector  of  the  “National”  series  was,  through  the 
friendly  instrumentality  of  l\Ir.  Hill,  installed  as  superintendent 
of  the  publications  of  Brougham’s  Society ; and  thenceforward 
the  feeding  of  the  popular  mind  with  sound  and  cheap  know- 
ledge became  a methodical  and  incessant  task.  Of  his  few  early 
impressions  of  the  society  Mr.  Knight  says — and  his  testimony 
is  important:  “It  was  not  necessary  that  I should  regularly  attend 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  in  Furnival’s  Inn  ; but  I had  often  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Coates,  the  active  and  intelligent  secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  to  attend  some  meetings  of  the  general  and  special 
committees.  I gradually  came  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  indivi- 
dual characters  and  qualifications  of  those  with  whom  I was  brought 
in  contact.  I found  them,  collectively,  very  dift'erent  from  provincial 
committees  of  which  I had  once  had  some  experience — earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  a com.mon  object ; not  intent  upon  personal  display  or 
the  assertion  of  petty  self-importance ; men  of  cultivated  minds,  eacli 
treating  the  opinions  of  the  others  with  respect;  the  most  capable 
amongst  them  the  most  modest ; in  a word,  gentlemen  and  scholars.” 

With  these  gentlemen  and  scholars  Mr.  Charles  Knight  travelled 
many  a laborious  year.  He  replaced  the  horrible  old  almanacs  t by 
the  “ British  Almanac  ” and  the  “ Companion ; ” and  found  “ the 
rapid  genius  of  unprocrastinating  labour  ” always  ready  to  second 
him — and  with  clear  sight  and  unflagging  vigour. 

In  1870 — the  year  when  national  elementary  education  is  to  be 
begun — it  is  surely  fit  we  should  call  to  mind  all  this  valiant  labour 
that  has  gone  before — and  it  is  the  base  on  which  we  are  about  to 
build.  They  were  no  mere  talkers  who  first  sent  the  schoolmaster 
abroad.  Within  a week  of  this  memorable  declaration  by  Brougham, 
his  literary  lieutenant  Charles  Knight  tells  us,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  appeared.  The 
schoolmaster  had  been  made  a worker  with  a will,  before  Brougham 
proposed  him  as  a toast  at  a dinner  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution (June  5,  1828).  The  report  .said:  “The  success  which  has 
attended  the  labours  of  the  committee,  to  make  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  exalted  truths  of  science  easily  and  generally  accessible, 
great  as  it  has  been,  was  not  unexpected  by  any  who  reflected 

* In  January,  1826,  Constable,  fearing  ruin,  went  to  London  with  the  resolution 
of  applying  to  the  Bank  ot  England  for  a loan  of  between  ^100,000  and  ;|C200,000 
on  the  security  of  the  copyrights  in  his  possession. 

+ “Poor  Robin’s  Almanac”  closed  his  hundred  and  sixty-eight  year  “a  drivelling 
idiot,  still  clinging  to  his  filth.” — Knighfs  Passages  of  a Working  Life  P 
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upon  the  desire  of  knowledge,  happily  so  signal  a characteristic  of 
this  age.  It  has  encouraged  them  to  extend  their  efforts,  and  to 
leave  nothing  undone,  until  knowledge  has  become  as  plentiful  and 
as  universally  diffused  as  the  air  we  breathe.” 

The  story  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
and  of  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  adult  education  remains  to  be  fully 
written,  together  with  that  of  the  independent  pioneers  of  cheap  and 
sound  instructive  literature.  It  will  keep  well,  however;  for  still 
there  are  sneerers ; and  prejudices  remain  abroad  that  would  be 
combined  to  trample  out  an  historian  of  the  cheap  press.  When, 
some  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Knight  was  travelling  through  the  provinces 
as  the  representative  of  Brougham’s  Society,  he  learned  “ that  many 
individuals  who  at  first  affected  to  underrate  cheap  philosophy  had 
begun  to  alter  their  tone ; and  that  the  mechanics  connected  with 
the  Liverpool  Institution  read  and  purchased  the  Treatises  ” — of  the 
Society.  Dr.  Traill  reported  that  the  extension  of  philosophy  to  the 
lower  orders  had  met  a few  clerical  opponents — adding : “ The 
London  University  is  usually  coupled  with  these  obnoxious  inno- 
vations, in  the  minds  of  such  alarmists,  as  a part  of  a great  system 
that  is  to  overthrow  the  altar  and  the  throne.”  The  prejudice  had 
not  quite  disappeared  in  1834 — nor  from  the  heart  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  a debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1834,  on  a motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on 
Newspapers,  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  then  member  for  Hull, 
reproved  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  had  just  described  the  “Penny  Magazine” 
as  affording  a trumpery  education  to  the  people- — because  it  dealt  in 
accounts  of  birds  and  insects,  and  such  matters.  Mn  Hill  confessed 
that  the  magazine  was  a project  of  his  own — and  he  hoped  that  the 
insight  into  the  wonders  of  creation  which  it  afforded  was  not  “ a 
trumpery  affair.” 

Mr.  Bulwer  was  not  singular  in  his  views  in  1834 — nor  were  the 
Liverpool  clergy  in  their  disdain  of  philosophy  for  the  million  in 
1828.  They  have  disciples,  plentifully  sown  throughout  the  land 
still,  who  scoff  at  a penny  magazine,  a penny  newspaper  and  a penny 
cyclopaedia.  But  Mr.  Knight’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “Penny 
Magazine  ” is  too  suggestive  to  be  omitted  from  this  review  of  the 
days  when  first  the  schoolmaster  was  sent  abroad  over  the  British 
Isles. 

“ The  circumstances  connected  with  this  project  were  these.  The 
town  in  that  time  of  political  excitement  abounded  with  unstamped 
weekly  publications,  which  in  some  degree  came  under  the  character 
of  contraband  newspapers,  and  were  nearly  all  dangerous  in  principle 
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and  coarse  in  language.  IMr.  Hill  and  I were  neighbours  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  and  as  we  walked  to  town  on  a morning  of  the  second 
week  in  IMarch,  our  talk  was  of  these  cheap  and  offensive  pub- 
lications. ‘ Let  us,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ see  what  something  cheap  and 
good  can  accomplish  ! Let  us  have  a Penny  IMagazine  ! ’ ‘ And 
what  shall  be  its  title  ? ’ said  I.  ‘ The  Penny  Magazine.’  We  went 
at  once  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham).^  He  cordially  entered 
into  the  project.  A committee  of  the  Society  was  called,  and  such  a 
publication  was  decided  upon  after  some  hesitation.  There  was  a 
feeling  amongst  a few  that  a penny  weekly  sheet  would  be  below  the 
dignity  of  the  Society.  One  gentleman  of  the  old  Whig  school,  who 
had  not  originally  belonged  to  the  Committee,  said  again  and  again, 

‘ It  is  very  awkward  ! ’ Lord  Brougham,  however,  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  let  awkward  things  stand  much  in  his  way.  ‘ The  Penny 
Magazine  ’ was  decided  upon.” 

“It  is  very  awkward  ” is  still  the  exclamation  of  many  a Whig  and 
Tory  old  gentleman,  in  the  present  time;  when  cheap  newspapers 
are  selling  by  the  hundred  thousand  ; and  the  pupils  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Society  who  have  realized  the  value  of  knowledge,  are 
advancing  in  the  world.  They  who  cannot  give  any  logical  form  to 
their  opposition  to  popular  knowledge  : ask  with  silly  airs  of  mystery 
— what  next- — and  next  ? ’ In  country  places  yeomen  lament  the 
horn-book  in  the  hand  of  the  plough-boy ; and  their  fathers  were 
among  the  country  gentlemen  who  detested  Lord  Brougham  for  his 
busy  life  in  aid  of  education  for  the  many ; and  for  his  zeal  in  estab- 
lishing what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a Brummagem  University  in 
London.  They  had  representatives  as  we  have  seen  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  Society;  and  I make  bold  to 
assert  that  the  old  gentleman  who  found  the  bare  idea  of  a Penny 
Magazine  “ very  awkward  ” was  among  those  later  committee-men  to 


* A week  after  Brougham  had  become  Chancellor  and  was  oppressed  with 
stirring  State  affairs — he  would  make  meetings  in  his  private  room  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I have  myself  (in  his  late  days)  spent  the  luncheon  hour  with  him  in  the 
Lords  to  talk  over  educational  and  other  subjects,  and  to  prepare  plans.  But  this, 
as  related  to  Mr.  Knight,  is  of  December,  1830:  “Having  received  a note  from 
Lord  Brougham  to  come  to  his  private  room  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  House,  I had  a very  hurried  interview.  The  time  was 
expired  for  his  moving  into  the  House.  The  Mace  and  Purse  were  in  the  passage ; 
anxious  ushers  were  about  the  door.  ‘I  can  only  stay  to  say  a word,’  he 
exclaimed  ; ‘advertize  “Paley  ” (“  Paley’s  Natural  Theology,”  with  notes  and  an 
introductory  discourse,  by  Henry  Lord  Brougham)  to-morrow  morning.’”  He 
had  that  moment  resolved  upon  the  work  ; and  the  world  knows  how  he  got 
through  with  it. 
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whose  baneful  presence  the  Society  owed  the  restriction  of  the  area 
of  its  subjects,  and  its  final  extinction,  long  before  knowledge  had 
become  as  common  “as  the  air  we  breathe.” 

Brougham’s  object — and  that  of  the  men  who  acted  with  him — 
in  founding  University  College,  London,  was  to  afford  unsectarian 
academical  instruction  to  his  countrymen.  It  was  a new  weapon 
which  he  invented  to  overthrow  the  intolerance  of  his  day — and 
which,  developed  into  the  University  of  London  and  represented  in 
Parliament,  remained  a monumental  pioneer  of  toleration  that  will 
honour  the  memory  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  foundation. 
Concurrently  Henry  Lord  Brougham  worked  at  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  and  advanced  education.  While  he  thrust  sound  and 
noble  treatises  on  all  branches  of  learning  into  workshops  and 
mechanics’  institutes ; while  he  hammered  at  the  vile  law  abuses 
which  he  found  a foul  slough  round  the  woolsack  \ and  while  he 
helped  forward  any  good  and  high  cause  with  his  pen  ; he  fought  for 
the  learned  who  were  not  of  the  National  Church,  and  obtained  for 
the  lettered  Dissenter  the  advantages  of  academical  honours.  The 
constancy  with  which  he  worked,  and  with  which  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  laboured  also ; is  an  example  which  has  not  been 
followed  overmuch  of  late  years.  When  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  was  at  full  work.  Ministers  of  State  regularly 
took  their  share  of  the  management,  the  proof-correcting  ; and  at  the 
Society’s  regular  dinner  meetings,  where  high  thinking  was  done  over 
plain  living  (paid  for  by  each  diner),  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee  House 
■ — all  social  distinctions  were  merged  in  the  common  level  of  a general 
purpose — the  education  of  the  people.^  The  present  generation 
should  not  forget  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  single-minded,  earnest 
scholars  and  gentlemen ; and  it  is  their  example  which  I am  chiefly 
anxious  to  urge  upon  the  general  attention  at  this  moment  when  the 
schoolmaster  whom  their  gallant  and  neglected  chief  sent  abroad, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  abroad,  is  about  to  penetrate  to  the 
eyries  of  the  poor  of  towns,  and  to  the  most  solitary  collier. 


* “Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  were  always  ready  to  work  as  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee, even  after  they  had  been  called  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  After 
the  Reform  era  I have  sat  at  the  monthly  dinner  with  five  Cabinet  Ministers,  to 
whom  it  appeared  that  their  duty  was  to  carry  forward  that  advancing  intelligence 
of  the  people  which  had  conducted  them  to  power,  and  which  would  afford  the 
best  security  that  liberal  opinions  and  democratic  violence  should  not  be  in  con- 
cert, as  the  ‘ one  increasing  purpose  ’ was  working  out  the  inevitable  changes  of 
society  and  government.” — Charles  Knight. 
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The  care  and  skill  wifeji  which  Lord  Brougham  and  the  famous  men 
who  were  associated  with  him,  avoided  the  traps  and  weapons  which 
the  warring  interests  and  jealousies  of  religious  bodies  raised  against 
them,  were  not  the  least  part  of  their  triumph.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfihr, 
in  his  recent  address  as  president  of  the  Education  Department  of 
the  British  Association,  dwelt  on  the  success  with  which  polemical 
assailants  have  attacked  the  schoolmaster  for  the  last  thirty  years ; but 
from  his  admirable  review  he  omitted  the  brilliant  sorties  against  the 
bigots’  citadel  which  have  been  made  since  the  time  when  Brougham 
first  announced  that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  and  that  he  trusted 
more  to  the  village  pedagogue  with  his  primer,  than  he  feared  the 
bayonets  of  Wellington,  or  any  other  military  commander.  It  is 
true  that  “ while  other  nations  in  Europe  have  spread  primar}^  and 
secondary  education  in  well-organized  systems  throughout  their  lands, 
England  has  not  even  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a national  system 
till  the  present  year.  And  so  we  have  the  disgrace  of  having  the 
worst  educated  people,  as  a whole,  of  any  country  which  jjrofesses 
a high  civilization.”  But,  what  would  have  been  our  condition 
had  there  been  no  chea])  Useful  Knowledge — spread  by  voluntary 
machinery;  if  there  had  been  no  “ Penny  Magazines  ” and  cyclopte- 
dias,  no  Murray’s,  Constable’s,  Plome  and  Colonial,  and  Standard 
and  Family  libraries  ; no  William  and  Robert  Chambers  (who  were 
in  the  field  with  their  ‘‘  Miscellany”  before  Mr.  Hill  with  his  “ Penny 
Magazine  ”)  ; no  Dr.  Lardner,  Thomas  Mayhew  (whose  early  labours 
with  a’Beckett,  Tomlins  and  others  are  quite  forgotten  by  the  present 
generation),  Charles  Knight,  Cassell ; no  Rowland  Hill — “the  young 
schoolmaster  of  Hazelwood”  who  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  national  benefactors  ; no  Brougham  and  Russell  ? Suppose  the 
political  heroes  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  had  not,  in  the  intervals  of 
political  business,  done  something  more  than  sneer  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  men  ot  whom  they  were  making  masters.  Suppose  Lord 
Brougham  had  been  Mr.  Lowe;  and  Earl  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli? 

With  the  Reform  Bill,  of  1832 — what  would  have  been  done  to 
lift  the  people  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance?  Would  these  right 
honourable  gentlemen  have  been  seen  at  the  regular  work  of  sub- 
committees of  a gigantic  concern,  for  the  publication  of  popular 
treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Knight  is  referring  to  the  autumn  of  1829,  and  thenceforward, 
for  many  years,  when  he  describes  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Society.  “ At  these  periodical  gatherings  there  is  a dinner  at  five 
o’clock — a plain  English  dinner,  at  a moderate  fixed  charge,  to 
which  each  present  contributes.  There  is  a subscription  for  wine. 
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On  these  occasions  the  organization  of  the  Society  is  fully  developed. 
The  sub-committees  report  their  proceedings ; the  general  committee 
confirm  them.  Questions  are  asked ; suggestions  are  made.  The 
chairman  conducts  the  proceedings  with  the  least  possible  parade 
of  words.  The  members  express  their  opinions  in  the  same  quiet 
conversational  tone.  The  dinner  is  over  in  an  hour. 

There  has  been  pleasant  gossip  and  occasional  fun,  A few  cordial 
greetings  have  passed  in  the  old  form  of  the  wine-pledge,  which  we 
of  a past  generation  regret  to  find  almost  obsolete.  The  cloth 
is  cleared — and  business  begins — “subjects  of  science,  of  art,  of 
literature,  having  to  be  discussed,  the  talk  is  sure  to  be  improving, 
and  occasionally  amusing.  The  chair  is  generally  filled  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  in  his  rare  absence,  more  frequently  by  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  William  Tooke,  than  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  vice-chairman.” 
There  w^ere  sixty  members  of  this  great  educational  committee — 
nearly  twenty  more  than  that  body 'which  is  about  to  be  elected  to 
guide  the  education  of  London.  They  included  statesmen,  physicians, 
professors,  lawyers  ; and  these  “ not  only  clubbed  their  technical 
knowledge,  but  their  various  acquirements  in  science,  in  history,  in 
art,  in  ancient  scholarship,  in  modern  literature.”  The  list  compre- 
hended Henry  Hallam,  the  historian  (one  of  the  founders) ; Francis 
Beaufort,  the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  Henry  Bellenden  Ker, 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill  and  his  famous  brother  Rowland,  Dr.  B.oget, 
Charles  Bell,  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham  (who 
did  not  “insist  upon  religious  topics  being  thrust  in  among  secular”), 
Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  William  Allen  the  Quaker,  Mr.  John  William 
Lubbock,  the  mathematician  (father,  I presume,  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who  is,  all  true  friends  of  popular  education  hope,  to  be  a City 
representative  at  the  London  Board  elect),  Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir 
Benjamin  Malkin,  Sir  John  Lefevre  (“  one  of  the  distinguished 
Cambridge  Graduates  who  gave  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
the  prestige  of  their  academical  honours  ”),  Mr.  George  Long,  the 
Greek  scholar.  Professor  de  Morgan,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  Mr.  De 
La  Beche,  Mr.  Vigors,  member  for  Carlow  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Zoological  Society  and  Gardens,  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
Mr.  William  Coulson,  Dr.  Conolly,  John  Herman  Merivale,  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Mr.  James  Manning,  Mr.  David  Jardine, 
Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  Mr.  John  Wood  (chairman  of  the  Inland 
Pvevenue),  Mr.  James  Loch,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  auditor,  and 
others.  Each  member  represented  a branch  of  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  master : and  all  concurred  heartily  in 
making  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties  (the  Society’s 
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best  kno\Mi  work),^  less  difficult  to  the  poor  and  toiling  masses  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  deliberation  and  care  with  which  the  argument  of  Air.  George 
Lillie  Craik’s  was  laid,  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  workers 
who  composed  that  Voluntary  and  Independent  Educational  board, 
that  Lord  Brougham  created  so  many  years  ago ; and  which  had 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  workshops  for  its  school-rooms.  The 
work  was  to  be  a text-book — a gallery  of  exemplars.  How  then 
should  the  examples  be  limited,  and  what  manner  and  purpose  of 
life  be  held  up  to  be  the  guiding-star  of  seekers  after  knowledge? 
Brougham,  Knight,  and  Craik  argued  the  point  together  unweariedly. 
Mr.  Knight  records  : “ In  the  preliminary  stages  of  discussion  on  the 
objects  and  mode  of  treatment  of  a book  such  as  this,  which  was 
to  embrace  a large  number  of  illustrative  anecdotes  of  the  love  of 
knowledge  overcoming  the  opposition  of  circumstances,  there  were 
necessarily  different  estimates  of  the  value  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  whether  ‘for  use,’  or  ‘for  delight,’  or  ‘for  ornament.’”  The 
author  of  the  book  put  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  with  precision 
and  acumen ; and  his  observations  are  worth  citing  at  this  moment 
when  an  Educational  Council  is  about  to  be  elected  in  the  Aletro- 
polis,  and  when  educational  boards  are  about  to  operate  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Craik  said:  “Our  concern,  it  appears  to  me,  is  neither 
with  individuals  who  have  in  a?iy  way  been  exalted  from  one  region 
of  society  to  another,  nor  even  with  such  as  have  been  chiefly  the 
authors  of  their  own  exaltation, — for  the  fact  of  their  own  exaltation 
is  not  at  all  the  one  upon  which  we  wish  to  fix  attention,  even 
although  we  should  make  it  out  to  have  been  in  every  case  the 
consequence  of  their  abilities  and  their  attainments.  What,  then,  is 
our  subject?  Not  the  U'iumyhs  of  genius,  nor  of  perseverance,  nor 
even  of  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  not 
the  success  of  the  effort,  at  least  in  a gross  and  worldly  sense,  we 
would  point  attention  to ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  what  is  called 
genius  to  which  we  are  exclusively  to  confine  ourselves,  while  we  still 
less  mean  to  include  every  species  of  perseverance.  But  we  want  a 
category  which  will  embrace,  for  example,  the  cases  at  once  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  of  Franklin — of  all,  in  short,  who,  whether 
in  humble  or  in  high  life  have  pursued  knowledge  with  ardour,  and 

* The  title  of  Mr.  Craik’s  work  originally  stood,  “The  Love  of  Knowledge 
overcoming  Difficulties  in  its  Pursuit.”  The  proof  of  Vol.  I.  was  sent  to 
Brougham,  and  he  corrected  the  title  to  “The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties.” 
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distinctly  evidenced,  by  the  seductions  they  resisted,  or  the  difficul- 
ties they  encountered  and  overcame  for  her  sake,  that  she  was  the 
first  object  of  their  affections  ; and  that  the  pursuit  of  her,  even 
without  any  reference  to  either  the  wealth,  the  power,  or  the  distinc- 
tion, which  she  might  bring  them,  was,  in  their  estimation,  its  own 
sufficient  reward.”  If  such  a spirit  could  be  inculcated,  only  here 
and  there,  with  the  spread  of  elementary  education ; if  the  love  of 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  that  dwells  in  her  bosom  and 
that  fortifies  the  heart  and  mind  against  failure  and  misfortune, 
distress  and  disease,  could  be  grafted  on  the  young  tree  with  the 
elementary  budding — moral  education  would  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  school-form,  and  we  might  look  forward  to  a brilliant  future 
generation  indeed. 

To  the  hands  of  the  people  the  people’s  education  has  been  com- 
mitted. Every  rate-payer  is  a schoolmaster,  since  his  voice  makes 
the  Boards  that  forms  the  school.  It  is  thus,  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  nation,  that  school-board  electors 
should  assume  their  trust  with  a perfect  sense  of  its  solemn  respon- 
sibilities. A true  standard  of  the  admirable  is  the  starting-point  to 
be  aimed  at;  and  I cannot  imagine  a better  text-book  for  the  school- 
board  elector  who  desires  to  exercise  his  trust  with  an  enlightened, 
Christian  conscientiousness — than  “ Richter’s  Levana,”  in  which  it  is 
declared  amid  a hundred  poetic  truths,  that  a noble  action  is  the 
soundest  foundation-stone  for  a child’s  church.  Goldsmith,  I 
remember,  observes — with  the  bitter  fruit  of  experience  in  his 
memory — “ Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind,  are  true  ambition.”  He  acknowledges  moreover  that  he 
had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before 
he  was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  His 
education  had  been  wrongly  directed — as  that  of  many  a boy  has 
been.  It  had  not  been  balanced.  His  generosity  brought  him  to 
so  many  scrapes  and  errors  that  he  regretted  he  had  not  been,  as  a 
poor  youngster,  impressed  with  the  virtue  of  a frugality  extending  to 
what  the  outer,  surface-exploring  world  would  call  avarice.  Craik,  in 
his  endeavours  after  a true  standard  for  his  book,  is  careful  to  guard 
against  success,  as  the  goal  to  which  the  student  should  be  directed. 
He  will  have  knowledge  accepted  and  hugged,  as  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward — and  not  as  a weapon  to  fight  the  world  with.  If  such 
self-questioning,  and  seeking  after  the  truth,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
rising  generation,  should  be  made  to  dwell  in  the  breasts  and  to 
animate  the  trust,  of  the  school-board  voters  who  are,  by  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  about  to  be  called  into  activity ; national  education  will 
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advance,  from  this  time,  with  a stride  that  will  soon  land  us  in 
advance  of  the  best  educated  communities  of  the  Continent.  But 
what  kind  of  spirit  is  abroad  with  the  new  Schoolmaster  ? 

Committees  of  every  description,  councils,  unions,  groups  of  men 
who  are  excited  by  the  gnawings  of  ambition,  to  seek  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  for  vantage-gi-ound  ; are  on  the  wing.  They  are 
holding  meetings,  drawing  up  addresses,  ordering,  hectoring,  par- 
celling out  the  ground,  as  though  all  the  land  were  theirs  ; printing, 
advertising,  and  placarding — in  the  old,  bad,  familiar  way.  Political 
and  polemical  sectaries  are  forming  catechisms  for  candidates.  For 
half  a century  children  have  been  left  ignorant  while  the  sects  have 
been  fighting  over  their  heads  ; and  only  a few  months  ago  Parlia- 
ment was  got  to  assent  to  unsectarian  national  education.  We  were 
tired  of  being  a scandal  among  the  civilised  nations,  because  of  the 
crass  ignorance  of  the  masses  of  our  people — that  was  waiting  until 
the  little  fights  of  the  sects  should  be  over,  to  be  informed.  And, 
for  the  sake  of  Christianity ; for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  whom  the  bigots  had  kept  brutish ; for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
outraged  when  left  to  toil  and  die  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  than  the  ox  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the 
air- — Parliament  was  forced  to  take  the  case  of  all  the  unschooled 
young  in  hand — and  to  say  that  every  child  shall  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  let  those  who  might  direct  its  religious  duties  ! It  is  for 
the  common  weal  that  every  citizen  should  grow  up  informed.  Every 
ignorant  man  is  a danger,  as  well  as  a scandal  in  a civilised  state.  It 
is  then,  for  the  school  constituencies  of  the  country  to  say  now  whether 
the  Act  of  last  session  shall  be  loyally  interpreted  ; or  whether  the 
irrepressible  and  fanatical  sectaries  who  have  been  the  rock  ahead  of 
the  national  schoolmaster  for  fifty  years,  shall  resume  the  old  battle  in 
the  school  boards. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  constitution  and  work  of 
Brougham’s  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  not  only 
because  it  was  really  and  truly  the  original  education  board,  that 
kept  religious  teaching  beyond  its  pale  and  yet  had  divines  on  its 
committee  ■ but  because  I believe  that  in  the  composition  of  its 
committee,  and  in  the  spirit  that  presided  over  the  election  of  com- 
mittee-men, will  be  found  models  which  will  guide  school-board 
electors  to  just  definitions  of  candidates  who  should  command  their 
suffrages.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  is  one  based  on 
the  principle  of  perfect  toleration,  since  it  supports  denominational  as 
well  as  unsectarian  schools.  It  is  reported  that  Churchmen,  not 
content  with  the  fifty  per  cent,  which  the  Act  gives  to  denominational 
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schools,  are  actually  working  hard  in  London  to  “ prevent  Dissenters 
of  all  degrees  from  getting  public  help  from  local  rates  for  the 
schools  where  no  particular  shibboleth  or  observance  shall  be  re- 
cognised, and  where,  without  breach  of  discipline,  parents  may 
withhold  their  children  altogether  from  the  particular  class  in  which 
the  schoolmaster  undertakes  to  expound  even  elementa.ry  truths.” 
Such  a line  of  conduct  is  most  reprehensible  : it  is  immoral.  It  is, 
in  plain  words,  an  attempt  to  break  the  law.  An  authority  on  this 
law — nay,  one  who  has . a strong  parental  interest  in  it — observes  on 
this  clerical  line  of  conduct,  that  whoever  enters  a school  board  with 
the  intention  of  perverting  or  subverting  its  principle  of  perfect 
toleration  is  disloyal  to  the  law ; and,  whoever  votes  for  a candidate 
whom  he  suspects  of  such  intent  is  an  accomplice  before  the  fact  in 
disloyalty. 

The  Elementary  Education  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Forster  on  the  17  th  of  last  February  ; it  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a division  on  the  22nd  of  March— and  a third 
time  on  the  2nd  of  August.  It  passed  rapidly  through  the  House  of 
LordS' — through  the  tingling  fingers  of  the  Bishops — and  on  the  9th 
of  August  received  the  Royal  assent.  That  the  perfect  toleration 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  measure  ; which  supports  religious  while  it 
provides  unsectarian,  religion'"  should  be  in  view  of  the  first  election 
of  the  London  board,  endangered  by  the  action  of  political  and 
polemical  parties,  augurs  ill  for  the  future.  After  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  proposed  his  London  Board, 
The  subject  remained  for  three  months  under  public  discussion. 
Conferences  were  held  during  the  interval ; and  these  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  member  for  Finsbury  by  the  entire  body 
of  metropolitan  members.  The  Board  was  finally  carried  on  the  17  th 
of  July  : and  this  triumph  was  hailed  as  one  that  would  tempt  to  the 
government  of  metropolitan  schools  an  elective  body  consisting  of 
the  tried  and  enlightened  friends  of  education,  without  regard  to  class, 
sect,  party,  or  petty  local  influences. 

Neither  men  of  ultra  opinions  nor  those  of  bigoted  views 
would  be  good  administrators  of  the  new  law  of  perfect  educational 
toleration.  The  school  representatives  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
will  be  returned  neither  by  vestry  interests  nor  by  Boards  of 

* On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr,  Forster,  in  reply  to  Mi.  Dixon’s 
amendment,  protesting  against  leaving  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in 
schools  supported  by  public  funds  and  rates  to  be  determined  by  local  authorities, 
was  specially  emphatic  in  his  refusal  to  be  a party  to  ignoring  religion  in  education 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Guardians.  They  will  be  exponents  of  the  wishes  of  whole  parlia- 
mentary districts  ; and  will  thus  be  protected  against  petty  inter- 
ference of  hole-and-corner  busybodies.  It  has  been  justly  said  that 
“ the  breadth  and  diversity  of  the  constituency  are  calculated  to 
keep  our  educational  representatives  in  the  middle  path  of  equity 
and  rectitude,  and  to  secure  for  the  great  necessities  of  this  great 
metropolis  all  the  varied  elements  essential  to  a comprehensive, 
elastic,  and  vigorous  administration.”  The  course  of  the  debate  in 
Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Education  Bill  presented  two  or  three 
hopeful  aspects.  The  most  hopeful  was  the  cordial  spirit  in  which 
Conservative  members  took  the  side  of  toleration,  and  showed  them- 
selves not  second  to  the  most  advanced  Liberals  in  their  desire  to 
promote  a system  of  education  reaching  to  every  child  in  the 
kingdom.  The  London  School  Board  was  warmly  supported  in  the 
House  by  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  member 
for  Westminster.  These  gentlemen  helped  to  rescue  the  children  of 
London  from  a school  government,  made  up  of  Poor  Law  meddling 
and  vestry  ignorance  j and  to  put  their  elementary  education  under  a 
comprehensive,  independent,  popular  council.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Government  which  Mr.  Forster  expressed  to 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Finsbury  for  having  brought 
them  out  of  a dilemma,  will  be  enforced  by  his  appointment  to 
preside  over  the  great  independent  school  council  of  which  he  is  the 
author. 

Let  us  hope  moreover,  that  sectarian  narrowness  and  unscrupu- 
lousness will  be  overborne  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mass  of  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers ; and  that  each  member  of  the  School  Board 
of  1870  will  be  chosen  like  Brougham’s  Board  of  Useful  Knowledge 
forty  years  ago — for  his  sterling  qualities  and  acquirements. 


Malvina. 

BY  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. —(Continued.) 

Alfred’s  story, 

INDEED,  when — after  a delay  of  some  weeks — the  “good 
opportunity  ” did  at  last  present  itself,  Malvina’s  ordinary 
composure  seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  news  that 
Alfred,  in  about  a month,  was  going  up  again  for  his 
examination.  But  she  gave  him  a very  tender  and  rather  a searching 
look  as  she  replied  : “And  then  you  will  go  out  to  India?  ” as  much 
as  to  say,  “ And  you  will  take  me  out  with  you ; or,  if  not,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?” 

The  fact  was,  Malvina  had  known  for  some  time  past  that  Alfred 
was  going  up  again  for  his  examination.  Had  she  not  been  into 
his  room  ; had  she  not  looked  at  his  works  in  the  Hindostanee 
language ; had  she  not  seen  his  examination  papers ; did  she  not 
know  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  go  up  ? His  omission  to  tell 
her  of  his  projects  had  not  precisely  raised  him  in  her  opinion.  She 
thought  it  mean  on  his  part,  especially  as  no  very  great  reserve 
towards  him  had  been  manifested  on  hers.  She  admitted  to  herself 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  she  had  deliberately  resolved,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  entangle  him  into  making  her  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. But  then  her  heart  had  softened  towards  him — it  had  softened 
very  much  towards  him — and  she  had  used  no  artifices,  no  snares  of 
any  kind  to  beguile  him.  Now,  however,  when  she  found  how  little 
impression  she  had  produced  upon  him,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
her  worst.  Her  vanity,  as  well  as  her  affection — her  self-love,  as 
well  as  her  love  for  Alfred — prompted  her  to  leave  no  means  untried 
which  could  have  the  effect,  either  of  making  him  marry  her  and 
take  her  out  to  India,  or  marry  her  and  remain  with  her  in  England, 
Her  papa  could  give  her  plenty  of  money.  He  could,  and  would, 
give  her  twice  what  would  be  considered  a handsome  portion  for  an 
earl’s  daughter ; and  she  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  do  even  more 
than  he  at  first  intended  if  Alfred  would  only  make  her  an  offer. 

As  the  time  for  the  examination  drew  near,  she  became  much 
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excited,  but  she  was  determined  to  remain  cheerful  to  the  last ; 
and  she  had  such  a flow  of  spirits,  and  looked  so  charming  in  her 
animation,  that  Alfred  thought  seriously,  more  than  once,  that  it 
would  be  a pity  to  lose  her,  and  that  he  must  really  make  her  his 
w’fe.  She  used  now  to  consult  him  about  everything — what  dress 
she  should  wear,  how  her  hair  should  be  done,  what  books  she 
should  read,  what  music  she  should  study,  whether  she  should  accept 
so-and-so’s  invitation  ; and  she  asked  his  advice  on  all  these  points 
in  such  a confiding  manner,  and  thanked  him  with  such  an  obedient, 
affectionate  smile,  and  submitted  so  modestly,  yet  so  willingly,  to  his 
inevitable  kiss,  that  she  sometimes  half  persuaded  herself  that  she 
must  be  his  wife  already.  She  seemed  to  have  taken  the  unwhispered 
proposal  for  granted ; and  Alfred  could  not  help  owning  to  himself 
that  he  was  treating  her  precisely  as  he  should  treat  her  if  he  were 
really  engaged  to  be  married  to  her. 

Malvina  did  all  she  could  to  prevent  his  studying  during  the  last 
few  days.  Sometimes,  when  her  mother  was  giving  directions  to  the 
servants,  and  her  father  was  in  the  shop,  she  would  go  into  Alfred’s 
study,  and,  motioning  to  him  to  be  silent,  sit  down  on  the  ground 
beside  him.,  take  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and  look  up  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  unutterable  affection.  Then  Alfred  threw  dovvn  his 
book,  stooped  down  to  her,  took  her  little  head  between  his  hands, 
kissed  her  on  her  forehead,  eyes,  and  lips,  told  her  that  she  was  a 
dear  little  girl,  a darling  angel,  an  eternal  pet ; after  which,  to  avoid 
a stupid  anti-climax,  there  was  really  no  alternative  but  to  begin  the 
same  thing  again. 

Malvina  contented  herself  with  murmuring,  from  time  to  time, 
‘‘You  do  not  love  me,  Alfred;”  which,  as  Alfred  fervently  assured 
her,  was  entirely  untrue.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  question  of 
marriage. 

Malvina  used  to  re})roach  herself  afterwards  with  having  been  too 
forwards 

“ If  I hadn’t  pressed  myself  so  much  upon  him,  and  gone  into  his 
room  without  being  asked,”  slie  would  reflect ; “perhaps,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  would  have  made  me  an  offer.” 

But  this  was  a mistake.  Alfred  had  heard  of  her  smoking ; he 
had  seen  the  Rosalind  photograph,  in  w;hich  she  looked  more  like 
the  prince  of  a modern  burlesque  than  like  Shakespeare’s  poetical 
heroine  ; and  though  Malvina  could  be  quiet  enough  when  she  liked, 
and  was  never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  vulgar,  yet  her  general 
fastness  w^as  a matter  of  notoriety,  and  Alfred  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  of  marrying  the  fast  daughter  of  a provincial 
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linen-draper.  Still,  the  scenes  in  the  study  were  far  from  being 
complete  failures.  They,  at  least,  shook  Alfred’s  resolution  on  the 
marriage  question  ; and  were  very  near  making  him  miss  his 
examination  a second  time. 

He  had  not  been  to  see  his  father  once  during  the  year  that  he 
had  passed  in  the  hospitable  and,  to  him,  all  but  sybaritic  mansion  of 
the  Gribble  family,  and  he  had  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  him  about 
his  intention  to  go  up  for  examination  a second  time  until  he  should 
actually  have  passed^ 

To  old  Gribble  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he  must  go  to  India,  if 
only  to  show  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
service  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  Mrs.  Gribble  still  hoped 
for  the  best ; but  she  thought  (and  she  was  perfectly  right  in  her 
opinion)  that  she  could  not,  in  any  case,  do  better  than  leave  the 
young  man  entirely  to  Malvina. 

When  the  examination  day  Avas  at  hand,  Malvina  took  leave  of 
Alfred  with  genuine  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  promised  to  telegraph  the 
result  (how  the  “dear  little  angel”  prayed  that  he  might  be  plucked!) 
and  to  hurry  back  to  Hillsborough  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible^ 

Two  days  after  his  departure,  a boy  with  a telegram — a “tele- 
graph ” it  was  called  in  those  ancient  times — came  to  Mr.  Gribble’s 
shop,  asked  for  Miss  Gribble,  and  gave  the  envelope  containing  the 
message  into  the  hands  of  Stubbs  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  the 
young  lady  and  get  a receipt.  Nobody  in  those  ancient  times  tele- 
graphed the  futile  things  that  are  telegraphed  now-a-days,  such  as, 
“I  dine  with  Smith  to-day,”  or  “Brown  comes  home  with  me  to 
dinner.”  A telegraph  sent  to  a private  house  signified  accident, 
illness,  death ; and  people  turned  pale  on  seeing  the  messenger 
arrive  with  the  fatal  despatch  in  his  hands.  Stubbs  could  guess  well 
enough  from  whom  the  message  to  Malvina  Gribble  came,  and  he 
had  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  giving  it  to  her  himself. 

Malvina  received  quite  calmly  the  information  that  Alfred  had 
passed,  and  wrote  out  this  return  message,  which  she  ordered  the 
humiliated  Stubbs  to  send  off  at  once  to  his  hated  and  very  much 
preferred  rival. 

“ Delighted  to  receive  good  news.  At  theatre  to-night.  Do  not 
fail  to  come  straight  to  box.  Expect  you.” 

Stung  to  the  heart  by  the  adder  of  jealousy,  poor  Stubbs  Avas 
obliged,  all  the  same,  to  go  to  the  office  and  write  out  this  message 
in  due  form. 

On  his  return  he  told  Tibbs,  that  he  Avas  noAv  pretty  sure  that 
Malvina  Gribble  AA^as  going  to  marry  the  SAvell,  that  he  Avas  coming 
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back  to  Hillsborough  that  evening,  and  that  Malvina  had  asked  him 
by  telegraph  to  meet  her  at  the  theatre.  It  occurred  to  Tibbs  that  it 
would  be  rather  a lark  to  see  the  meeting ; and,  it  having  been  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Gribble  had  taken  a box  which  formed  a portion  of 
the  dress  circle,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  house,  Stubbs,  Tibbs,  and  at 
least  thirty  injured  assistants,  arranged  to  go  to  the  gallery,  just 
opposite  the  box,  and  applaud  the  swell  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance. 

That  night  was  a grand  night  at  the  Hillsborough  theatre.  Grisi 
and  Mario  supported  by  a select  company  of  operatic  nonentities 
were  passing  through  the  town,  and  had  halted  to  give  one  repre- 
sentation only.  People  came  in  from  the  country  to  hear  the  great 
vocalists.  Sir  Edward  and  Colonel  Leighton  were  both  there  (the 
grateful  Algernon  had  already  sailed  for  India),  and  their  wives 
looked,  with  well-expressed  disdain,  at  Malvina  and  her  mamma, 
when  they  saw  those  ladies  sitting  in  the  next  box  but  one  to  them. 
The  mamma  was  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  black  velvet  and 
diamonds ; Malvina  was  dressed  in  simple  pink  and  white,  and  wore 
her  hair  in  what  she  called  “ Alfred’s  way  ” — that  is  to  say,  pushed 
back  from  the  forehead,  with  accroche  emirs  at  the  temples. 

“She  doesn’t  look  vulgar  and  she  doesn’t  look  impudent,  and 
there  is  not  a sign  of  bad  taste  in  her  dress,”  said  Colonel  Leighton,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  criticisms  of  Lady  Leighton  and  his  wife. 
“ If  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  ten  thousand  times  prettier  than  a 
linendraper’s  daughter  has  any  right  to  be,  that  is  a different  question, 
which  I will  argue  with  you  when  we  get  home.” 

The  Hillsborough  orchestra,  like  every  other  orchestra,  prided  itself 
on  being  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  Malvina  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  all  the  same.  Nor  had  Grisi’s  voice  any  charms  for  her,  though 
Grisi  was  playing  the  part  of  “Leonora”  in  La  Favorita ; nor  did  she 
even  listen  to  Mario,  until  at  last  she  thought  Alfred  could  not  be 
coming,  and  for  a few  moments  actually  forgot  him,  as  the  admirable 
tenor  began  to  sing,  not  so  much  from  the  chest  as  from  the  heart, 
the  beautiful  melody  of  “ Spirto  gentil.”  Suddenly,  however,  there 
was  a loud  tap  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Cribble’s  compartment  of  the 
dress  circle — called,  for  that  occasion  only,  a “box” — followed  by  a 
murmur  of  “hush,”  and  a general  turning  of  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  places  occupied  by  the  Gribble  family. 

Mr.  Gribble  opened  the  door,  shook  Alfred  by  the  hand  and  said, 
“I  congratulate  you.”  Mrs.  Gribble  also  said,  “I  congratulate  you.” 

The  audience  looked  disgusted,  and  some  of  the  assistants  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery  called  out  “ Shame  !”  and  others,  “ Turn  him  out !” 
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Then  Malvina  rose,  very  pale,  but  very  determined,  and  as  Alfred 
advanced  towards  her  to  offer  his  hand,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  whispered  to  him,  “And  I also  congratulate  you  and 
love  you.” 

The  lookers-on  were  astounded,  and  the  thirty  assistants  forgot  to 
hiss.  “ He  has  passed  his  examination,”  said  the  Leightons  to 
one  another,  “and  Matilda  Gribble  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
him.” 

“ She  need  not  have  announced  it  to  the  whole  town  in  that  way,” 
remarked  Sir  Edward. 

“ That’s  what  you  call  not  being  vulgar,”  said  Lady  Leighton  to 
the  Colonel. 

“ I call  it  very  original,”  answered  the  Colonel ; “ still  I shouldn’t 
like  it  if  I was  Alfred — at  least  not  in  public.” 

“ My  dear  Malvina,  what  are  you  about?”  was  all  Alfred  said. 

“Come  away,  Alfred;  let  us  leave  the  place,”  she  replied — first 
hiding  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and  then  making  her  way  to  the 
back  of  the  box  and  escaping  with  him  into  the  corridor. 

“ Oh,  Alfred,  how  I have  compromised  myself,”  she  exclaimed. 

“ Indeed  you  have,”  Alfred  replied — instead  of  saying,  as  she 
hoped  he  might  do,  that  it  mattered  nothing,  for  now  she  was  his 
for  ever. 

“ And  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  to  me,”  she  exclaimed.  “ Is  that 
really  all,  Alfred?”  she  added  with  a look  of  entreaty,  now  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

Alfred  made  no  answer,  but  gave  her  his  arm  and  took  her  down 
to  the  carriage. 

The  party  drove  home  in  silence.  Malvina  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief.  Once  Alfred  called  her  by  her  name,  and  tried  to 
take  her  hand;  but  she  rejected  his,  almost  convulsively,  and  not  a 
word  was  afterwards  spoken  by  any  one,  though  occasionally  a half- 
stifled  sob  could  be  heard.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped, 
Malvina  rushed  into  the  house,  ran  up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  locked 
her  door. 

Alfred  thought  for  one  moment  of  following  her  and  saying  at  least, 
“ Cood  night.”  But  he  was  really  afraid  that  if  he  knocked  at  the 
door  she  might  open  it ; so  he  also  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cribble  went  to  bed  and  had  an  argument.  Mr. 
Cribble  held  that  it  was  not  Alfred’s  fault,  but  Mrs.  Cribble  said 
she  knew  better,  and  that  it  was,  inasmuch  as  he  had  led  the  poor 
girl  on.  Both  agreed  that  they  must  leave  Hillsborough ; and  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr.  Cribble  should  go  to  Mr.  Leighton  the  first  thing 
VoL.  V.,  N.S.  1870.  3 c 
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in  the  morning  and  request  him  as  politely  as  possible  to  quit  the 
house  without  seeing  Malvina  at  all. 

Alfred  was  beforehand  as  regarded  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
depart ; but  he  wished  very  much  to  see  Malvina,  and  begged  hard 
for  one  short  interview. 

Malvina  refused,  however,  to  hold  any  communication  with  him ; 
so,  after  saying  good  bye  to  Mr.  Gribble,  who  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully, and  to  Mrs.  Gribble,  who  looked  at  him  revengefully,  Alfred 
left  the  house  in  which  he  felt  that  he  had  not  played  a creditable 
part ; though,  unless  he  had  laid  it  down  for  himself,  as  a rule,  that 
he  was  to  liy  from  a pretty  girl  whenever  she  came  too  near  him,  he 
did  not  quite  see  how  he  could  well  have  behaved  otherwise  than  he 
had  done. 

“ In  fact,  you  led  Miss  Gribble  to  believe  that  you  liked  her  very 
much  and  were  ready  to  marry  her,  and  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
deserted  her  and  went  to  India,”  said  Sophie,  when  Alfred  had  con- 
cluded his  own  version  of  the  above  veritable  story. 

“ My  dearest  Sophie,  if  you  believe  that,  for  one  moment,  I have 
not  told  you  the  facts  correctly”  answered  Alfred;  and  he  in  fact  had 
omhtted  some  rather  important  incidents,  including  in  particular  the 
meeting  at  the  theatre,  which  as  an  incident — motives,  circumstances 
and  consequences  apart — could  not  have  failed  to  recal  to  Sophie 
a somewhat  similar  one  at  a certain  convent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“Do  not  call  me  Sophie  !”  protested  Miss  Arnold;  “you  will  be 
fancying  that  I am  Miss  Gribble,  or  Grabble,  or  whatever  her  name  was, 
I suppose  you  called  her  ^Malvina’?  C est  un  7iom  de  coiitiirilre 

“ I never  saw  her  afterwards,  and  it  is  now  seven  years  ago  ” said 
Alfred. 

“ You  ought  to  have  married  her  all  the  same,”  observed  Sophie. 
“ But ” 

“ But  what?” 

“ But  I am  glad  you  did  not.” 

“ While  I have  been  telling  you  this  stupid  story,”  exclaimed  Alfred 
half  a minute  afterwards,  “ the  sun  has  risen,  and  it  is  now  past  five 
o’clock.  It  is  very  cold,  let  me  wrap  the  shawl  round  you ; and  go 
back  now  to  the  house.  I must  make  my  way  round  by  the  orchard 
and  the  fields,  and  I will  meet  you  by  accident  in  the  breakfast  room, 
just  before  you  start.  Addio  ! ” 

But  just  as  Sophie  had  wished — indeed  while  she  was  actually 
wishing — Alfred  good-bye,  the  door  of  the  passage  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  garden  was  thrown  open,  and  out  came  the  Count  and 
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Major  Raccroc,  disputing  angrily,  Captain  Fludyer  and  Dr.  Rowden, 
also  disputing,  and  Mr.  Arnold  playing,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the 
part  of  a pacificator.  The  knights  of  the  lansquenet  table  had  been 
quarrelling  over  the  cards,  and  Mr.  Arnold  had  broken  up  the  party, 
and  suggested  a final  cigar  and  a walk  round  the  garden  before 
separating. 

Alfred,  if  he  could  have  been  certain  that  no  one  had  seen  him, 
might  have  escaped  by  the  orchard,  and  Sophie’s  presence  in  the 
garden,  if  it  had  been  discovered  at  all,  would  at  most  have  appeared 
very  strange.  As  it  was,  there  was  no  possibility  of  retreat ; there 
was  no  possibility  of  concealing  the  too  obvious  fact  that  he  and 
Sophie  had  been  alone  together  in  the  garden  at  sunrise,  and  any 
number  of  hours  beforehand  that  the  charitable  might  think  fit  to 
suppose. 

“ I am  lost ! ” cried  Sophie. 

“ No,”  said  Alfred ; “not  if  you  are  calm.  And  remember  that 
you  have  just  got  up.” 

“Do  I look  like  it?”  she  exclaimed;  and  she  certainly  didn’t. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

“two  birds  with  one  stone.” 

Alfred  walked  side  by  side  with  Sophie  towards  the  group 
of  belated  gamesters,  who  had  suddenly  become  mute  with  astonish- 
ment ; but  Sophie  felt  that  she  could  never  support  the  gaze  of  her 
father’s  disreputable  guests,  and,  suddenly  turning  aside,  made  for  her 
own  apartments. 

Alfred  walked  straight  up  to  Mr.  Arnold,  with  an  air  which  was 
intended  to  be  one  of  carelessness. 

“You  are  astonished  to  see  me  out  so  early,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

“ I r — really  mus’  ’pologize,”  broke  in  Captain  Fludyer,  who  had 
been  drinking  as  well  as  playing,  and  wished  to  make  an  explana- 
tion to  Alfred  about  the  unpaid  bet. 

The  Count  stared  furiously  at  Alfred.  Major  Raccroc  looked 
amused. 

“ So  much  for  your  blond  daughters  of  Albion  ! so  much  for  your 
angelic  misses  ! ” he  was  saying  to  himself. 

“Pay  you,  ol’  boy,  to-morrow  ! Mus’  r — really  apologize  ! ” the 
Captain  kept  repeating. 

“ Your  conduct,  Mr.  Leighton,  is  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least,” 
observed  Mr.  Arnold,  not  knowing  precisely  what  to  say. 
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“ Extraordinary  ? It  is  simply  infamous  ! ” cried  the  infuriated 
Count. 

“ I will  remind  you  of  that  word  aftenvards,”  answered  Alfred, 
relieved  at  finding  himself  attacked  by  some  one  to  whom  he  could 
reply. 

‘‘  I will  repeat  it,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,”  answered  M.  de 
Villebois.  “ Your  conduct  is  infamous  ! ” 

“ I can  explain  everything  to  Mr.  Arnold,”  said  Alfred ; “ but  as 
for  you at  what  time  shall  you  be  at  home  this  morning  ? ” 

“ I shall  not  go  out  until  I hear  from  you.” 

“ You  can  hear  from  me  now.” 

“ The  sooner  the  better.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  interfered  Major  Raccroc,  in  a tone  of  mild  reproof, 
“there  is  a place  for  everything,  and  I do  not  think  the  subject  just 
entered  upon  ought  to  be  discussed  here.” 

After  whispering  for  half  a minute  with  the  Count,  the  Major  said 
to  Alfred  that  if  he  would  name  his  seconds  he  would  wait  upon 
them  to  hear  their  views,  as  soon  as  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive 
him,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  his  address  was  lo.  Boulevard  de  la 
Marine. 

Captain  Fludyer  placed  himself  at  Alfred’s  disposition  in  the  most 
generous  manner ; but  Alfred  would  have  nothing  to  do  either  with 
him  or  with  Dr.  Rowden.  He  said  to  Mr.  Arnold  that  he  must  go 
for  a moment  to  his  room,  to  take  some  papers,  and  that  he  would 
send  for  his  luggage  from  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  which  he  named 
to  Major  Raccroc  as  his  address.  He  also  told  the  Major  that  he 
had  scarcely  an  acquaintance  at  St.  Ouen,  but  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  send  some  one  to  him  before  breakfast  time. 

In  his  room  Alfred  found  the  ho7ine  holding  a packet,  which  she 
had  been  ordered  very  particularly  by  Mademoiselle  Sophie  to  place 
in  his  hands.  Alfred  opened  the  packet,  and  found  that  it  contained 
Sophie’s  portrait  in  the  celebrated  white  dress  and  green  sash,  and 
these  few  lines  : — 

“ I know  something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen,  and  I shall 
perhaps  not  see  you  for  a long  time.  But  I shall  never  forget  you, 
and  remember  that  I am  always  yours. — Sophie.” 

Alfred  looked  at  the  portrait — it  was  a successful  photograph, 
artistically  and  even  correctly  coloured — kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat.  A quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he 
was  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  whence  he  despatched  a letter  to 
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Lieutenant  Billebande  at  the  barracks,  saying  that,  if  the  Lieutenant 
would  allow  him,  he  proposed  to  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  him  at  nine  o’clock  that  morning. 

There  was  no  answer.  Lieutenant  Billebande  was  out  with  the 
regiment,  which  had  been  at  exercise  since  half-past  six,  but  he  was 
sure  to  be  back  at  nine ; and  at  nine  o’clock  precisely  Alfred  went 
down  to  the  barracks. 

Lieutenant  Billebande  received  his  visitor  very  cordially,  asked 
what  he  could  do  to  serve  him,  said  that  he  had  imagined  on 
receiving  the  letter  that  it  was  about  an  “ affair,”  and  looked  grave 
when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Leighton  had  to  his  face  been  called 
“infamous.”  As  Major  Raccroc  knew  the  exact  origin  of  the 
quarrel,  Alfred  told  the  Lieutenant  plainly  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a young  lady  on  whose  hand  the  Count  de  Villebois 
fancied  he  had  a claim  ; and  that  the  “ infamy”  charged  against  him 
consisted  in  his  having  met  this  young  lady  secretly  at  a very  early 
hour  in  the  garden  of  her  father’s  house. 

Lieutenant  Billebande  thought  that  the  Count’s  employment  of  the 
epithet  “ infamous  ” was  the  only  recognisable  ground  for  the  duel ; but 
Captain  Gerard,  who  was  now  called  in,  held  that  if  the  Count  was 
really  an  accepted  suitor  of  the  young  lady — and  for  him  to  possess 
that  character  it  was  enough  that  he  should  be  accepted  by  the  father 
■ — then  he  had  a right  to  declare  himself  aggrieved  when  he  found 
the  young  lady  in  question  holding  clandestine  intercourse  with 
another  suitor,  rejected  by  the  family,  at  the  “abnormal  ” hour  of  five 
in  the  morning. 

It  was  evident  in  either  case  that  a duel  must  take  place,  which 
could  only  be  terminated  by  the  death  or  disablement  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  As  to  the  question  who  was  the  agrieved  party,  which 
carries  with  it  the  choice  of  weapons,  M.  de  Villebois’  seconds  must 
be  seen ; and  Lieutenant  Billebande  and  Captain  Gerard  proceeded 
forthwith  to  wait  upon  Major  Raccroc,  who  made  an  appointment 
for  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Cafe  de  I’Ours  Blanc,  where,  he  said, 
the  Count’s  cousin,  M.  de  Terrenoire,  would  also  present  himself. 

Alfred  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  the  Count’s  having  the 
least  claim  upon  the  young  lady  in  question  (Miss  Arnold’s  name 
was  of  course  not  mentioned) ; and  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
of  seconds — 

I St.  That  Mr.  Leighton  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  made  by  his  seconds  on  his  behalf, 
pistols  should  be  used. 

2nd.  That  the  adversaries  should  be  placed  at  a distance  of 
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twenty  paces,  with  the  right  of  advancing  to  a distance  of  ten 
paces. 

3rd.  That  the  arm  employed  should  be  the  revolver,  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  army,  and  that  the  duel  should  be  continued 
until  one  of  the  adversaries  fell. 

4th.  That  the  meeting  should  take  place  that  evening  on  the 
sands  at  low  water,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  seven  o’clock. 

“We  have  made  capital  conditions  for  you,”  said  Lieutenant 
Billebande,  when  he  called  upon  Alfred  at  the  hotel  about  two  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  encounter.  “We  know  Englishmen  are 
not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  sword,  so  we  have  chosen  revolvers 
at  twenty  paces,  with  the  right  of  advancing  ten.  You  will  bring 
him  down  like  a pigeon.” 

Alfred  went  to  the  ground  with  Sophie’s  portrait  in  his  pocket. 
He  had  put  it  in  the  breast  pocket  on  the  left  side,  where  it  could 
not  possibly  be  hit  unless  the  ball  passed  first  through  his  body. 

“ With  her  English  notions,”  he  said  to  himself,  just  as  he  was 
taking  up  his  position,  “ she  will  look  upon  me  as  a murderer  if  I 
shoot  the  Count.  But  the  Count  will  certainly  shoot  me  if  I don’t. 
If  I could  hit  him  on  the  shoulder,  that  would  probably  suit  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  thin,  flat-bodied  Count,  standing  edgeways, 
looked  a mere  slice  of  a man.  He  held  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  up 
to  his  head,  in  a line  with  his  body ; and  then,  having  received 
Alfred’s  fire  without  injury,  advanced  towards  him,  took  aim,  and 
lodged  a bullet  in  his  side.  Alfred  turned  round  from  the  effect  of 
the  blow,  and  fell  on  his  face. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Rowden  were  both  present,  but  neither  of 
them  interfered.  The  regimental  surgeon,  however,  was  on  the 
ground,  and  at  once  attended  to  Alfred.  A carriage,  too,  was  in 
readiness.  In  fact,  every  luxury  that  a man  wounded  almost  to  death 
could  desire. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AFTER  THE  DUEL. 

The  Count  de  Villebois,  before  leaving  the  ground,  informed  Mr. 
Arnold  that  he  withdrew  all  pretension  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter ; 
and  did  so  in  such  a sarcastic  manner  that  Mr.  Arnold  felt  doubtful 
for  a moment  whether  he  ought  not  in  his  turn  to  ask  the  Count  for 
satisfaction.  To  enjoy  that  right,  however,  he  would,  according  to 
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the  revised  code,  have  had  to  begin  by  placing  himself  on  an  equality 
with  M.  de  Villebois  by  paying  him  back  the  eight  hundred  pounds 
he  had  borrowed  from  him  ; and  that,  for  the  moment,  was  impossible. 
So  he  met  sarcasm  with  sarcasm,  and  said  that  his  daughter  would 
no  doubt  be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Count  had  at  last  adopted  a 
course  which  she  had  done  herself  the  honour  of  pointing  out  for  his 
adoption  a great  number  of  times. 

The  Count  bowed  with  affected  politeness,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Arnold  was  at  an  end. 

‘‘  Two  birds  with  one  stone,”  said  Dr.  Rowden  to  himself  when, 
without  hearing  the  words  exchanged  between  Mr.  Arnold  and  the 
Count,  he  perceived  what  had  happened.  All  chance  of  Sophie’s 
marriage  with  the  Count  was  indeed  at  an  end,  and  it  seemed  likely 
enough  that  Alfred  might  not  recover  from  the  effect  of  his  wound. 

His  situation  was  full  of  danger ; for  though  the  ball  had  glanced 
off  the  ribs,  and  could  be  extracted  without  difficulty,  he  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  the  surgeon,  who,  however,  was  not  a 
homoeopathist,  made  a point  of  bleeding  him  again  on  his  own 
account.  The  expected  fever  made  its  appearance  all  the  same,  and 
the  patient  had  to  keep  his  bed  several  v/eeks ; and  for  a few  days, 
when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  was  delirious. 

In  the  meantime  justice  had  taken  cognisance  of  the  duel,  and  the 
Count  de  Villebois  and  his  cousin,  M.  de  Terrenoire,  had  been  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  tribunal  to  these  severe  punishments — the 
former  to  a week’s  imprisonment  in  the  debtors’  prison,  and  a fine  of 
loo  francs  j the  latter  to  a fine  of  fifty  francs,  without  imprisonment. 

The  officers,  too,  were  in  for  it,  and  were  very  near  being  brought 
before  a court  of  inquiry. 

As  for  Alfred,  it  was  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  had  been  punished 
enough  already.  But  a notice  was  served  upon  him  at  the  hotel, 
requiring  him  to  leave  France  within  twenty-four  hours ; and  the 
regimental  surgeon  who  attended  him  throughout  his  illness 
explained  to  him  when  he  was  convalescent  that  the  authorities 
would  insist  upon  the  order  being  obeyed  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
enough  to  go  out.  “Therefore,”  he  said,  “do  not  show  yourself  in 
public  until  you  are  prepared  to  leave,  for  the  very  next  day  we  shall 
certainly  lose  you.” 

Lieutenant  Billebande  and  Captain  Gerard  called  every  day  to  see 
their  principal ; and  Alfred  found  that  cards  had  been  left  for  him  by 
Dr.  Rowden,  Captain  Fludyer,  and  Major  Raccroc.  But  not  a 
word  from  Sophie,  and  naturally  nothing  from  Mr.  Arnold. 

A horse  was  in  the  stable,  which  the  hotel-keeper  declared  belonged 
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to  Mr.  Leighton,  and  which  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  had  been 
engaged  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  eating  its  head  of.  It 
seemed  to  Alfred  that  about  two  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first 
meeting  with  Sophie ; and  the  events  of  the  moonlight  night,  the 
early  morning,  the  duel  on  the  sands,  were  all  mixed  up  together  in 
his  brain.  Then  he  remembered  something  about  a steeple-chase ; 
and  Lieutenant  Billebande,  on  going  down  to  the  stalls  to  inspect 
the  mysterious  courser,  found  it  to  be  no  other  than  his  old  adversary 
and  conqueror  “ Flick  et  Flock.” 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  having  sent  round  to 
Alfred  a horse  which  Alfred  had  bought  from  him ; so  the  patient 
gave  himself  no  further  trouble  on  the  subject  of  “ Flick  et  Flock.” 
But  there  was  another  question,  of  vital  interest  to  him,  about  which 
he  was  perpetually  tormenting  himself — “ What  had  become  of 
Sophie  ? Had  she  heard  of  the  duel  ? Could  she  know  that  he  had 
been  so  dangerously  ill  ?” 

These  were  points  on  which  Billebande  could  give  him  no 
information  whatever.  But  it  was  impossible  Alfred  could  leave 
St.  Ouen  without  some  news  of  Sophie ; and,  as  a last  resource,  he 
saw  no  help  for  it  but  to  apply  to  Captain  Fludyer,  who  at  least 
could  call  upon  Mr.  Arnold  and  find  out  whether  his  daughter  was 
well  or  ill. 

Captain  Fludyer  was  known  to  everyone,  and  Lieutenant  Billebande 
said  he  was  always  to  be  heard  of  and  generally  found  at  the  Cafe 
de  rOurs  Blanc.  Alfred  managed  to  scrawl  a note,  in  which  he 
told  the  Captain  that  he  wished  to  ask  him  a favour,  and  begged 
him  to  come  that  day  to  dinner,  if  he  didn’t  mind  sitting  down  to 
table  with  an  invalid  who  could  drink  very  little  wine. 

Captain  Fludyer  didn’t  mind  in  the  least.  He  thought,  perhaps, 
that  there  would  be  all  the  more  wine  for  him.  At  all  events 
he  wrote  back  a comic  note  expressing  that  view,  and  saying 
that  he  hoped  his  host  “ would  excuse  him  if  he  was  rather 
punctual.” 

“ Here,”  said  Alfred,  on  reading  the  letter,  “ is  a man  who  neither 
falls  in  love  nor  fights  duels,  nor  pays  his  bets,  nor  acknowledges 
responsibilities  of  any  kind,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  is 
always  in  the  best  spirits  possible.” 

Captain  Fludyer  was  indeed  strictly  punctual,  and  brought  with 
him  an  excellent  appetite. 

“Arnold?”  he  said,  when  Alfred  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
that  gentleman  lately,  and,  if  not,  whether  he  would  mind  calling 
upon  him. 
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“ Arnold  ? Why,  he  has  left  the  place.  He  went  away  about  a 
week  after  your  affair  with  the  Count.” 

“Left  the  place!”  repeated  Alfred,  pale  with  astonishment 
“ You  mean  he  has  gone  somewhere  on  a visit  ?” 

“No,  he  has  left  St  Ouen  altogether.  He  has  sold  everything — 
furniture,  plate,  wine.  I think  he  had  already  sold  his  horses?  No, 
there  was  one  horse  left,  the  little  two-year-old  Norman  colt  that  he 
had  just  bought  I do  not  know  what  it  fetched.  I wouldn’t  have 
given  ten  pounds  for  it  myself.” 

“Left  St  Ouen!”  exclaimed  Alfred.  “Then  where  can  Miss 
Arnold  be?” 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  began  to  walk  about. 

“Mr.  Arnold  and  "Dr.  Rowden  went  off  together  by  the  boat  to 
England,”  continued  Captain  Fludyer.  “ But  every  one  was  paid. 
It  appears  that  Arnold  owed  the  old  Count  twenty  thousand  francs.” 

“Never  mind  that!”  cried  Alfred,  impatiently.  “Did  Miss 
Arnold  go  too  ?” 

“ I didn’t  notice  whether  Miss  Arnold  was  with  him.” 

“What  a brute!”  thought  Alfred;  “he  did’nt  notice  whether 
Sophie  was  with  him  ! ” 

“Yet,  now  I think  of  it,  I fancy  there  was  a young  lady,”  added 
Captain  Fludyer.  “ But  I never  saw  Miss  Arnold  except  once,  and 
then  it  was  at  a certain  distance.  You  remember  that  morning?  It 
was  scarcely  light.” 

“ I must  go  to  the  convent,”  said  Alfred,  getting  more  and  more 
agitated. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Captain  Fludyer,  seeing  him  ring 
the  bell. 

“ I want  a carriage.  I must  drive  to  the  convent.” 

“ But  you  will  make  yourself  ill  again  !” 

“ I can’t  help  it.  I must  go,”  answered  Alfred.  And  he,  in  fact, 
ordered  a carriage,  and,  after  excusing  himself  to  his  hastily  dismissed 
guest,  drove  to  the  Augustines’  Convent. 

On  seeing  Alfred,  his  old  friend  the  touriere^  whilst  waiting  to  be 
questioned,  called  out  to  him,  “ She  is  no  longer  here,  sir.  She  has 
gone  away.  She  has  gone  to  England  with  her  father.” 

quHl  est  pale  she  at  the  same  time  muttered  to  herself. 

Alfred  said  he  wished  to  see  the  Superior  for  one  moment ; and 
Jacqueline,  touched  by  the  despondency  of  his  manner,  admitted 
him,  though  she  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

Madame  Eugenie  had  need  of  a good  deal  of  self-restraint  not  to 
lose  her  temper  altogether  when  she  heard  that  “ Mademoiselle 
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Sophie’s  cousin  from  India  ” desired  to  see  her.  The  stor}^  of  the 
duel,  including  its  cause  and  origin,  had  been  discussed  freely  in 
such  society  as  St.  Ouen  possessed,  and  in  time  by  various  channels 
had  reached  the  Convent  of  the  Augustines.  Major  Raccroc,  or 
Captain  Fludyer,  or  Dr.  Rowden  had  certainly  told  how  l\Iiss 
Arnold  had  been  discovered  at  daybreak  walking  about  the  garden 
in  company  with  Mr.  Leighton,  a visitor  at  her  father’s  house.  In 
some  versions  for  “garden,”  “summer-house”  was  substituted;  in 
others  for  “ daybreak,”  “ middle  of  the  night.” 

Captain  Fludyer  denied  that  he  had  ever  mentioned  the  affair  to 
any  one;  and  Major  Raccroc,  as  one  of  the  seconds  in  the  duel  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  ought  to  have  felt  himself  specially  bound  not  to 
divulge  a syllable  on  the  subject.  The  Count  was  not  likely  to 
have  spoken.  If  Dr.  Rowden  had  chattered,  it  was  exceedingly 
unbecoming,  considering  the  friendship  he  professed  for  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  the  footing  of  intimacy  in  which  they  associated ; but  Major 
Raccroc  and  Captain  Fludyer  declared  positively  that  not  a word  in 
reference  to  the  garden  scene  had  ever  been  breathed  by  either  of 
them,  and  they  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  traducer  was  Dr. 
Rowden. 

Flowever,  the  names  of  the  principals  and  seconds  in  the  duel 
had  been  made  known  at  the  judicial  investigation,  and  Madame 
Eugenie,  though  she  closed  her  ears  to  all  injurious  rumours  against 
Sophie,  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a deadly  quarrel 
between  two  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  friends  had  taken  place  at  his  house 
while  his  daughter  was  staying  there,  and  that  Sophie  had  returned 
to  the  convent  with  a very  woe-begone  appearance  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  duel  was  fought.  She  did  not  like  the  notion 
of  one  of  her  pupils,  or  even  the  name  of  one  of  her  pupils,  being 
mixed  up  with  any  such  horrible  affairs  ; and,  in  spite  of  her  affection 
for  Sophie,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  had  experi- 
enced a certain  feeling  of  relief  on  finding  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  about 
to  remove  his  daughter  from  beneath  her  care,  and  to  quit  St.  Ouen 
altogether. 

Sophie,  on  taking  leave,  had  been  very  much  affected,  and  had 
said  that  she  knew  not  where  she  was  going,  nor  what  would  become 
of  her,  but  that  perhaps  she  should  return  some  day  and  beg 
Madame  Eugenie  to  receive  her  again.  The  Superior  had  made  her 
promise  to  write ; and  she  had  also  engaged  to  write  to  her  friend 
Therese ; but  she  had  now  been  gone  about  five  weeks,  and  nothing 
had  yet  been  heard  from  her. 
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Jacqueline’s  representation  that  Mademoiselle  Sophie’s  cousin  was 
much  agitated  and  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  die,  did  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  Madame  Eugenie ; and,  much  as  she  condemned 
Alfred  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  a very  grave  scandal,  she 
consented  at  last  to  receive  him  for  one  moment.  But  she  could 
give  him  no  news  of  Sophie ; and  she  told  him  very  plainly  that  even 
if  she  knew  where  Miss  Arnold  was  she  could  not  possibly  be  the 
means  of  his  communicating  with  her.  She  recommended  him 
strongly  to  address  himself  to  Mr.  Arnold,  and  urged  him  to  atone 
for  his  past  bad  conduct  by  better  conduct  in  the  future. 

Alfred,  to  increase,  however  slightly,  his  chances  of  seeing  Sophie, 
begged  Madame  Eugenie  to  accept  his  card,  on  which  he  wrote  his 
address  at  Hillsborough.  He  then,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Superior, 
wished  that  lady  good-bye,  drove  straight  back  to  the  hotel,  and, 
very  much  fatigued,  went  to  bed.  He  was  not  to  be  waked,  he  said, 
until  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  unless  Captain  Fludyer  called ; 
but  if  Captain  Fludyer  did  call,  then  at  any  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CAPTAIN  FLUDYER. 

Life  is  a mystery ! And  how  Captain  Fludyer  managed  to  live, 
was  a mystery  indeed.  Nevertheless  that  mystery  can,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  elucidated.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  the  Captain  would 
fix  himself  on  a new  arrival,  who  had  brought  with  him  a certain 
amount  of  ready  money  and  a taste  for  loo.  He  was  almost  always 
flourishing  during  the  race  week ; and,  thanks  to  his  infallible  system 
of  betting  (the  secret  of  which  consisted  in  laying  promiscuously,  and 
in  the  end  receiving  but  not  paying),  was  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
care  for  a week  or  ten  days  afterwards. 

Once  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  “ Couronne,”  he  announced,  quite  at 
random,  and  merely  to  see  what  effect  his  announcement  would  have, 
that  a noted  detective  had  just  arrived  from  England  to  arrest  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  who  was  said  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  very  hotel  where  they  were  then  dining.  After  dinner,  as  he  was 
sipping  his  brandy-and-water,  two  gentlemen  lingered  behind,  and 
made  signs  to  him  separately  that  they  should  like  to  have  a little 
private  conversation  with  him.  Captain  Fludyer  followed  them  one 
after  the  other  to  their  rooms.  Each  was  convinced  that  his  fatal 
secret  had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  found  it  out  was  to  be  “squared.”  That  was  a 
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process  to  which  Captain  Fludyer  had  no  objection  when  practised 
upon  himself ; and  he  left  the  room  of  each  of  his  victims  a richer  if 
a more  disreputable  man. 

At  certain  seasons  he  contrived  to  live  by  his  gun,  aided,  as  at 
all  seasons,  by  a natural  talent  for  getting  credit  and  borrowing  small 
sums  of  money.  The  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  de  TOurs  Blanc  (where 
the  officers  breakfasted,  dined,  and  took  their  coffee  at  the  rate  of 
six  sous  a cup  instead  of  eight  sous,  the  price  to  civilians)  had  told 
him  that  whenever  he  liked  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  shoot  a 
brace  of  woodcocks,  he  would  cook  him  one  for  his  breakfast,  with 
all  necessary  things  to  precede  and  follow,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  keep  the  other.  And  during  the  autumn  and  winter  the 
gallant  Captain  could  always  make  sure  of  one  good  meal  a day. 

But  Captain  Fludyer  was  particularly  good  at  wild-duck  shooting ; 
and  he  had  been  known,  on  emergencies,  to  dispose  of  his  ducks  him- 
self in  the  public  market-place.  For  days,  sometimes  weeks,  at  a time 
■ — whenever  the  flight  of  the  birds  was  favourable — Captain  Fludyer 
would,  as  it  were,  return  to  the  savage  state.  During  these  periods 
he  established  himself  in  one  of  the  little  sand-huts  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  mouth,  which,  at  St.  Ouen,  does  duty  for  sea,  and  there, 
with  touching  patience,  and  with  a pool  of  decoy  in  front  of  him, 
awaited  the  advent  of  the  ducks. 

Captain  Tremens  (who  had  three  hundred  a year  allowed  him  by 
his  friends,  which  ceased  if  he  set  foot  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Channel)  would  sometimes  go  out  to  have  a look  at  Fludyer,  and 
chaff  him  as  he  lay  in  his  hole,  telling  him  to  “ come  out  of  that,” 
and  calling  him  (with  admirable  point)  “ Old  Stick-in-the-mud.” 
Sometimes,  too,  Fludyer  had  not  only  envious  critics,  but  jealous 
opponents,  to  deal  with  in  the  professional  duck-shooters  of  the  place, 
who  regarded  him  with  that  ill-feeling  which  the  professionals  always 
entertain  for  the  mere  amateur.  But  he  still  remained  patient  and 
expectant  in  his  hole ; and  certainly  Captain  Fludyer  was  never  so 
honourably  employed  as  when  he  was  killing  his  ducks,  or  anxiously 
waiting  for  his  ducks  to  come  and  be  killed. 

In  moments  of  alcoholic  expansion  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
if  he  had  been  a rich  man  his  life  would  have  been  different  j which 
was  more  or  less  true.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  strictly  virtuous.  One 
source  of  trouble  from  which  he  had  suffered  a good  deal  ever  since 
his  arrival  at  St.  Ouen,  was  expectation  of  remittances  that  never 
arrived.  He  had  been  expecting  a remittance  from  London  the 
very  day  that  he  dined  with  Alfred ; and  as  the  next  morning  it  had 
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not  reached  him,  he  thought  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
Mr.  Leighton,  and  telling  him  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  It  could 
only  be  a question  of  a day  or  two ; but  the  post  was  so  uncertain. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  worst  of  living  abroad. 

Captain  Fludyer  only  wanted  fifty  francs,  which  Alfred  at  once 
gave  him.  Then  Alfred  turned  the  conversation  to  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Arnold;  and  Captain  Fludyer  engaged,  if  he  returned  to  St. 
Ouen,  to  send  word  forthwith  to  Alfred  at  Hillsborough,  and  to 
inform  him  in  any  case  of  all  that  he  could  learn  respecting  Mr. 
Arnold’s  movements  from  his  friends  and  possible  correspondents  at 
St.  Ouen.  He  suggested,  moreover,  as  a first  step,  an  immediate 
visit  to  the  bankers,  Messrs.  Dupont,  and  Co.,  through  whose  agency 
Mr.  Arnold  used  to  receive  money  from  England,  and  with  whom  he 
had  probably  left  his  address,  or  some  clue  to  it. 

Captain  Fludyer  had  lived  for  years  by  his  wits,  and  long  practice 
had  sharpened  them ; and  in  the  difficult  moments  of  life,  resources 
really  presented  themselves  to  his  severely  trained  mind  which  would 
not  have  occurred  to  everyone. 

Messrs.  Dupont  did  not  know  Mr.  Arnold’s  address,  but  they 
knew  and  gave  the  address  of  his  London  bankers.  They  also 
informed  Alfred  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transmitting 
money  for  him  twice  a year  to  the  Dragon  Life  Assurance  office, 
where  they  thought  his  London  address  might  probably  be  obtained. 

Captain  Fludyer  then  took  Alfred  to  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
which  Mr.  Arnold  last  rented.  The  proprietor  did  not  know  where 
Mr.  Arnold  had  gone.  He  wished  he  did,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Arnold 
had  departed  without  giving  him  due  notice,  and  ought  to  make  him 
compensation.  Had  he  not  unfortunately  been  in  Paris  just  when  Mr. 
Arnold’s  sale  took  place,  he  would,  he  declared,  have  stopped  him. 

Alfred  wished  very  much  that  the  proprietor  had  not  been  in  Paris 
when  Mr.  Arnold’s  sale  took  place,  and  went  back  to  the  Hotel, 
where  he  found  an  official  message  waiting  for  him  from  the  Com- 
missaire  de  Police,  who  requested  him  to  call  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  one,  “for  an  affair  which  concerned  him.”  The  envelope 
containing  the  message  was  marked  “tres  pressee and  it  had  been 
left,  Alfred  was  informed,  by  a sergent  de  ville. 

Captain  Fludyer  knew  what  it  meant  at  once.  It  was  about  going 
away,  he  said.  But  he  also  assured  Alfred  that  he  need  pay  no 
attention  to  it  in  person,  and  that  he  himself  would  go  round  to  the 
Commissaire,  and  endeavour  to  square  the  matter,  at  least  for  a day 
or  two.  Captain  Fludyer,  who  knew  little  about  the  French  language 
as  a whole,  but  could  chatter  the  French  of  everyday  life  almost  like 
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a Frenchman,  had  his  promised  interview  with  the  Commissaire ; 
and  having  represented  that  Mr,  Leighton  was  still  very  weak  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  that  he  had  only  gone  out  for  a drive  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  his  medical  adviser — not 
because  he  was  quite  well,  as  M.  le  Commissaire  seemed  to  imagine, 
but  because  he  was  still  exceedingly  ill — brought  back  a verbal  com- 
mand for  his  departure  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

This  was  all  the  delay  that  Alfred  required,  though  far  less  than 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  Captain  Fludyer.  Alfred  proposed  to 
get  Lieutenant  Billebande  to  inquire,  through  Major  Raccroc, 
whether  Count  de  Villebois  knew  Mr.  Arnold’s  address.  That  was 
the  only  channel  still  untried  that  even  Captain  Fludyer  could  think 
of ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  this  last  attempt  to  place  himself 
on  Mr.  Arnold’s  track,  Alfred  meant,  in  amy  case,  to  follow  him  to 
England. 

The  Count  de  Villebois  was  duly  visited  the  next  morning  by 
Major  Raccroc,  but  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  any 
information  as  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  movements  ; and  Alfred  found  that  it 
would  suit  his  own  views,  as  well  as  those  of  the  authorities,  to  quit 
St.  Ouen  the  same  evening. 

Captain  Fludyer,  who  had  regularly  established  himself  in  the 
position  of  Alfred’s  man  of  business,  got  his  “ permit  ” and  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  departure.  Alfred  had  never 
had  a man  of  business  before  ; nor  did  he  want  one  now.  But 
that  was  not  Captain  Fludyer’s  affair.  The  position  suited  him. 
Lie  had  created  it,  and  he  had  therefore  the  best  right  in  the  world 
to  occupy  it. 

It  also  became  the  Captain’s  duty  (in  his  capacity  of  man  of 
business)  to  remind  Alfred  that  he  had  a horse,  which  he,  perhaps, 
did  not  wish  to  take  with  him  to  England,  and  which,  in  that  case, 
ought  to  be  sold  without  delay.  Alfred  commissioned  the  Captain 
to  find  a purchaser  for  “ Elick  et  Flock  ” as  soon  as  possible  ; and 
Fludyer  mounted  on  that  noble  animal,  paraded  several  times  through 
the  town,  so  that  his  creditors  might  see  that  he  was  not  always  in  the 
gutter ; called  at  the  Cafe  de  I’Ours  Blanc,  where  he  had  his  horse 
held  at  the  principal  entrance  (the  Cafe  de  I’Ours  Blanc  stands  at  the 
corner  of  two  streets)  while  he  went  inside  and  “ consumed  ” a petit 
verre ; nearly  ran  over  Captain  Tremens,  who,  astonished  to  see 
Captain  Fludyer  on  horseback,  had  stopped  as  he  was  crossing  the 
Grande  Rue,  and  looked  satirically  through  an  eye-glass  at  the 
unfamiliar  apparition  ; and  finally  went  to  the  barracks,  where  an 
offer  was  made  for  the  horse  by  Lieutenant  Billebande,  who  ulti- 
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mately  purchased  it  for  two  thousand  francs.  Captain  Fludyer’s 
commission  was  reckoned  to  him  at  the  liberal  rate  of  ten  per  cent. ; 
and,  as  the  steeplechase  bet  had  now  passed  out  of  memory,  and  as 
Alfred  would  not  hear  of  his  paying  back  the  borrowed  fifty  francs, 
the  Captain  found  himself,  all  at  once,  in  a state  of  comparative 
affluence. 

He  had  now  actually  ten  pounds  to  the  good.  And  did  he,  on 
that  account,  lose  his  head?  No,  indeed!  Captain  Thorpe,  the 
ex-sporting  man,  would  have  gambled  it  away  in  a single  night; 
Captain  Tremens  would  have  got  drunk  upon  it,  and  remained  drunk 
for  a fortnight ; Bill  Bingham,  too,  would  have  drunk  it ; the  Rev. 
Japhet  Stickney  would  have  laid  it  out  partly  in  liquor,  partly  in 
trinkets  for  Pussy  Foljambe ; the  Rev.  Luckthorpe  Roydon  would 
have  given  a a dinner,  to  which  Miss  Foljambe  would  have  been 
invited ; Pussy  herself  would  have  put  the  money  away  in  the  savings’ 
bank ; but  there  was  scarcely  a captain  or  a clergyman  or  a convict 
in  St.  Ouen  who  would  not  have  committed  some  wanton  act  of  folly 
with  it. 

What,  however,  did  Captain  Fludyer  do  ? He  laid  in  a stock  of 
ammunition,  with  a view  to  his  friends  the  wild  ducks ; he  paid  a 
score  of  fifty-seven  francs  sixty-five  centimes  which  he  had  run  up  at 
the  Cafe  de  TOurs  Blanc,  and  another  of  fifteen  francs,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  due  at  the  Cafe  Racine,  next  door  to  the  theatre. 
He,  moreover,  cleared  up  an  old  account  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Couronne — though  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so, 
considering  how  satisfied  the  proprietor  was  with  the  liberal  payments 
made  by  his  friend  Mr.  Leighton ; he  set  himself  up  in  boots  for  the 
next  twelve  months ; bought  a new  hat,  gloves,  a couple  of  cravats ; 
and  with  the  balance  of  solid  cash  which  still  remained  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  a man  who  had  come  into  money.  But  he  did  nothing 
recklessly.  He  threw  his  gold  and  silver  on  to  good  ground  as  so 
much  seed,  from  which  fresh  and  very  luxuriant  crops  of  credit  were 
to  spring. 

Of  course  he  went  to  see  Alfred  off,  and  raised  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  many  by  showing  that  he  and  Mr.  Leighton  were  quite  on 
intimate  terms.  The  officers — Lieutenant  Billebande,  Major  Raccroc, 
and  Captain  Gerard — were  on  the  pier  to  wish  their  English  friend 
good-bye ; and  Captain  Fludyer  reminded  Alfred,  for  the  last  time, 
as  the  boat  was  starting,  that  he  was  to  consider  him.  Captain 
Fludyer,  as  his  willing  agent  at  St.  Ouen  in  all  things  and  on  all 
occasions. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A “love  chase.” 

Alfred  had  what  is  called  a “ good  passage.”  That  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  once  need  the  services  of  the  steward.  But  he  was  sick  at 
heart,  and  the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  inspired  him  with  no 
feeling  of  joy,  such  as  is  excited  in  the  hearts  of  most  properly  con- 
stituted young  men  by  a return,  after  many  years’  absence,  to  the  land 
of  their  birth.  He  had  aged  considerably  during  the  last  six  weeks  ; 
and  instead  of  looking  forward  hopefully  into  the  future,  as  became  a 
man  of  his  years,  could  only  look  back  sorrowfully  into  the  past. 
He  was  in  search  of  Sophie ; but  the  circumstance  of  her  father’s 
disappearance  from  St.  Ouen,  where  he  had  left  no  trace  of  his  future 
movements,  and  seemed  to  have  avoided  doing  so  intentionally, 
made  him  very  doubtful  whether  he  should  find  her.  Part  of  his 
despondency  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  illness ; but,  whatever  the 
cause,  he  certainly  was  despondent. 

As  he  saw  the  white  cliffs  approaching — only  they  were  not  white, 
they  were  grey — the  idea  which  chiefly  struck  him  was,  that  it  was 
now  seven  years  since  he  had  seen  them  retreating.  How  well  he 
remembered  that  day ! His  thoughts  were  then  full  of  Malvina — 
poor  Malvina  ! — from  whom  he  had  escaped,  as  Sophie  was  escaping 
from  him  now  ! Perhaps  it  was  a punishment.  Who  could  say  ? 
There  were  plenty  of  people  who  believed  in  such  punishments. 
He  would  do  his  best,  in  any  case,  to  await  it,  or  at  least  to  shorten 
it — for  already  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him. 

Mr.  Arnold  had  now  openly  declared  war  against  him,  and  Alfred 
determined,  if  he  could  discover  Sophie,  to  carry  her  off  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  her  father’s  wishes.  He  easily  persuaded  him- 
self that  by  quitting  St.  Ouen  suddenly  as  he  had  done,  without 
leaving  any  clue  to  his  future  address,  Mr.  Arnold  had  behaved  with 
unutterable  baseness  towards  him.  He  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  his 
own  address  at  the  hotel  where  he  had  so  long  been  laid  up,  must 
have  been  concealed  from  Sophie,  or  he  should  infallibly  have  heard 
from  her : this,  also,  he  thought  unpardonable.  Altogether  he  was  in 
a bad  state  of  mind  when  he  landed ; nor  did  his  moral  health  much 
improve  during  his  journey  up  to  London. 

On  arriving,  he  dispatched  a telegram  to  his  father  at  Hillsborough, 
to  say  where  he  was,  and  that  he  would  write  the  next  morning. 
“ And  how  should  he  explain  his  silence  during  the  six  weeks  that  he 
had  passed  at  St.  Ouen?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  drove  to  his  hotel 
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in  Jermyn-street.  Dr.  Leighton  was  not,  perphaps,  overburdened 
with  paternal  feeling ; but  what,  all  the  same,  could  be  said  for  the 
filial  feeling  of  a son  who,  after  a seven  years’  residence  in  India,  had 
remained  six  weeks  in  a French  sea-port  without  even  writing  to  tell 
his  father  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  England?  A sufficient  explanation 
could  doubtless  be  given,  though  not  a satisfactory  one ; for  he  had 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  now  in  a country  where  notions  enter- 
tained of  morality  and  honour  were  quite  different  from  those  in 
vogue  on  the  other  side. 

His  secret  interview  with  Sophie,  unpardonable  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  might  be  forgiven  in  England,  on  regard  being  had  to 
the  fact  that  his  sincere  wish  and  intention  was  to  marry  her,  and 
that  the  opportunity  he  had  taken  of  meeting  her  was  the  only  one 
left  to  him,  through  the  positive  refusal  of  the  father  to  look  upon  him 
as  even  a possible  candidate  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 

As  to  the  duel,  inexcusable  from  the  English  point  of  view,  it  was 
in  France,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  inevitable.  At  least,  no 
one  but  a very  base  man  could  have  avoided  it ; though  in  England 
it  might  be  said  that  only  a very  reckless  man  would  have  proposed 
or  accepted  it. 

The  fact  is  the  duel  serves,  more  or  less  efficaciously,  to  fill  up  a 
gap  left  by  the  law — a gap  which,  in  England,  remains  wide  open. 
Thus,  in  England,  certain  social  offences  may  be  committed  with 
positive  impunity,  which  in  France  can  only  be  committed  with  com- 
parative impunity,  and  never  without,  at  least,  the  chance  of  severe 
punishment.  The  duel  is  no  doubt  a “ remnant  of  barbarism ; ” but 
so  is  the  action  for  damages.  The  same  barbarian  who  met  his 
equal  in  single  combat  paid  a money  fine  for  injuries,  even  mortal 
injuries,  done  to  his  inferior.  And  though  the  duel  may,  and  often 
does,  fail  signally  to  bring  with  it  just  retribution,  the  action  for 
damages  does  worse  than  fail.  Except  in  the  case  of  persons  willing 
to  profit  by  their  own  shame,  it  only  renders  the  hurt  more  painful 
by  giving  publicity  to  it. 

But  whether  it  be  that  we  are  superior  in  wisdom,  in  morality,  or 
only  in  a just  feeling  of  regard  for  our  own  skins  to  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  certain  it  is  that,  in  the  matter  of  administering  or 
receiving  insults  and  moral  injuries,  we  are  different  from  other 
nations ; and  with  regard  to  the  French  in  particular,  let  us  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  as  those  republicans  ! 

It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  directly  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  foreigners  in  a foreign  land,  the  scruples  of  Englishmen 
on  the  subject  of  duelling  give  way.  An  Englishman  abroad  cannot 
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and  does  not  plead  “ Englishry  ” to  escape  the  consequences  of  a 
quarrel  which  in  England  could  have  no  consequences  at  all. 

He  should,  of  course,  stand  by  his  convictions  in  France  as  in 
England,  if  he  has  any.  But  the  average  individual  is  governed 
everywhere,  not  by  his  own  convictions,  nor  by  public  opinion  (as 
is  often  asserted),  but  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellows.  Thus,  Alfred 
Leighton,  when  M.  de  Villebois  told  him  emphatically,  and  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  provocation,  that  his  conduct  was  “ infamous,” 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  all  present  as  a coward,  would  ha\'e 
considered  himself  a coward,  would  therefore  have  been  a coward, 
had  he  not  at  once  sought  redress.  In  England  he  would  have  been 
considered  a fool  by  every  one — himself  included— had  he  done 
anything  of  the  kind. 

In  fact,  looking  over  a number  of  old  newspapers  which  were  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  coffee-room  at  the  hotel,  Alfred  lighted  iq)on  one 
from  which  he  learned  that  he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
committed  an  act  of  supreme  folly  in  going  out  with  the  Count  de 
Villebois.  ddie  writer  explained  that  duelling,  which  had  l)een  put 
down  in  England  by  ridicule  (a  favourite  notion  with  some  journalists 
— especially  those  who  are  incapable  of  satire),  might  be  quashed  by 
similar  means  in  France.  He  showed  by  copious  citations  (un- 
acknowledged) from  “ Haydon’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,”  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  darkness  of  ages,  and  laid  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  as  a means  of  vengeance  it  was  uncertain,  since  no  one  could 
say  beforehand  whether  the  injured  person  or  his  adversary  would 
come  off  second  Ijest.  In  the  very  case  which  had  suggested  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Alfred  Leighton,  considering  himself  insulted  by  certain 
expressions  used  towards  him  l)y  the  Count  de  Villebois,  had  asked 
for  satisfaction,  and  had  received  it  in  the  shape  of  a bullet  in  the 
body.  What  possible  satisfaction  could  there  be  in  receiving  a bullet 
in  the  body  ? The  writer  concluded  by  asking  if  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  ought  to  take  place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alfred,  whilst  pausing  to  answer  the  question,  rang  for  a bed-room 
candle  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

“ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  OR  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE.” 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  the  banks  to  open, 
or  about  half  an  hour  before,  Alfred  made  for  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
where  Mr.  Arnold  kept  an  account,  and,  passing  along  Pall  Mall  and 
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the  Strand,  reached  the  place  of  destination  just  as  the  clerks  were 
going  to  their  work.  He  asked  for  the  director,  and  was  told  that 
there  was  a whole  board  of  directors,  and  that  the  gentleman  he 
wanted  to  see  was  probably  Mr.  Bromley,  the  manager. 

Alfred  was  shown  into  Mr.  Bromley’s  room ; when  that  gentleman 
assured  him  that’  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  bank  to  give  addresses 
or  to  answer  questions  of  any  kind  respecting  customers.  He  asked 
Alfred  how  he  came  to  know  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  an  account  with 
them,  and  relented  a little  on  hearing  that  he  had  followed  Mr. 
Arnold  from  St.  Ouen,  and  had  such  important  business  with  him,  of 
a strictly  private  nature,  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  him  to  any  part 
of  England  where  he  might  now  be. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  Mr.  Bromley,  “ I don’t  think  he  is  in 
England  at  all.  There  is  no  harm  in  my  saying  where  he  probably  is 
not ; and  I know  that  he  called  here  about  a month  ago,  and  took 
two  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  circular  notes.  So  I suppose  he  has 
gone  abroad,  and  means  to  stay  abroad  some  time.” 

“ Is  he  likely  to  write  to  you  ? ” asked  Alfred. 

“ He  is  sure  to  write  to  us,  when  he  wants  more  money ; but  I 
cannot  promise  to  give  you  his  address.” 

“ Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  has  changed  any  of  the  circular 
notes,  and,  if  so,  v/here  ? ” 

“No,  I cannot,  indeed.  But  if  I were  to  say  that  one  half  came 
to  us  from  Paris,  and  another  from  Strasburgh  or  from  Marseilles,  I 
do  not  see  that  that  would  help  you  very  much.” 

“ If  two  or  three  came  to  you  from  the  same  place,  it  would.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bromley,  looking  earnestly  at  his  watch;  “but  I 
have  told  you  already  much  more  than  I ought  to  have  done.” 

Alfred  left  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  went  on  to  the  Dragon 
Insurance  Office,  He  felt  as  he  entered  that  he  was  going  to  be 
guilty  of  a sort  of  absurdity,  and  he  was  fully  prepared  for  a smile  of 
derision  on  the  face  of  the  clerk  as  he  inquired  at  the  counter  for  the 
address  of  a Mr.  Robert  Redgrave  Arnold,  whose  daughter’s  life  was 
insured  in  that  office.  The  clerks,  however,  had  too  much  serious 
work  on  hand  to  take  a comic  view  of  anything.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  had  been  transmitting  money  to  the  office  twice  every 
year,  for  upwards  of  a dozen  years,  was  well  known ; and  one  of  the 
clerks  volunteered  the  information  that  Mr.  Arnold  and  Miss  Arnold 
had  called  together  at  the  office  three  or  four  weeks  before.  Alfred 
was  further  told,  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  see  the 
secretary,  and  as  he  was  also  of  that  opinion,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
shown  to  the  secretary’s  room. 
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It  soon  became  evident  to  Alfred  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  a man  of 
some  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dragon  Insurance  Office.  Indeed 
a little  of  this  importance  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  Alfred  himself, 
when  the  secretary  heard  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Arnold 
and  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  daughter.  As  for  Mr.  Arnold’s  address,  the 
secretary  did  not  know  it,  but  he  had  certainly  gone  abroad,  and 
most  probably  to  the  South  of  Europe. 

“Did  Mr.  Leighton  know  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  daughter  well?” 

Alfred,  thinking  only  of  Sophie,  replied  “ that  he  knew  them  very 
well  indeed,  and  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  them.” 

“You  are  an  old  friend  of  theirs?”  suggested  the  secretary, 
encouragingly. 

“Well,  not  precisely,”  answered  Alfred.  “ It  is  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  weeks  since  I first  saw  them.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! And  when,  if  you  will  excuse  my  asking  you  the 
question,  did  you  see  them  last  ? ” 

“About  six  weeks  ago.” 

The  secretary  looked  mystified  ! 

“ I stayed  four  or  five  days  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  house,  at  St.  Ouen,” 
Alfred  explained.  “ During  that  time  I became  a sort  of  friend  of 
the  family ; and  you  know  that  a three  days’  friendship  may  mean 
more  than  an  acquaintance  spread  over  a term  of  a dozen  years. 
You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a man  and  talking  to  him, 
for,  say  a quarter  of  an  hour,  every  fortnight,  for  five  or  six  years  in 
succession.  After  that  you  fancy  you  know  him.  But  you  would 
have  known  him  much  better — and  as  a mere  matter  of  authority  much 
longer — if  you  had  once  spent  a week  with  him  in  his  own  house.” 

Alfred  was  really  thinking  how  short  his  acquaintance  with  Sophie 
had  been.  But  he  also  reflected  that  it  had  all  been  made  up  of 
intimate  moments;  and  that  he  had  begun,  as  it  were,  by  being 
intimate  with  her. 

The  secretary  had  already  put  down  Alfred  as  an  utterer  of  para- 
doxes, and,  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  his  theory  of  acquain- 
tance, it  was  evident,  all  the  same,  that  the  young  man  had  known 
nothing  of  Mr.  or  Miss  Arnold  until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks. 
With  the  view,  then,  of  getting  rid  of  his  visitor  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  secretary  informed  him  once  more,  in  what  may  be  called  a tone 
of  finality,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  move- 
ments, and  should  probably  not  hear  from  him  for  another  six  months, 

“unlesss,  indeed ” he  added,  looking  very  grave,  but  he  did  not 

finish  the  sentence. 

“ I hope,”  said  Alfred,  getting  up  and  preparing  to  go,  “ that  Mr. 
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Arnold  and  his  daughter  were  both  quite  well  when  they  called 
here.” 

“Well?”  exclaimed  the  secretary.  “Why,  Miss  Arnold  was  so  ill 
that  she  could  scarcely  get  out  of  the  carriage.  In  fact  she  did  not 
get  out.  I begged  that  she  would  remain,  and  the  medical  officer 
went  out  to  see  her.” 

“Good  God!”  said  Alfred.  “Has  she  met  with  an  accident? 
Her  illness,  surely,  is  not  dangerous?” 

“ My  dear  sir,  I thought,”  observed  the  secretary,  “you  saw  her 
six  weeks  ago?  Was  she  well  six  weeks  ago?” 

“ Certainly.  She  was  in  charming  health  1” 

“She  may  have  had  a colour,  but  she  was  not  in  good  health. 
Was  she  able  to  walk?” 

“ Walk  ? I walked  with  her  several  hours — I mean  several  minutes 
— in  her  father’s  garden.” 

“ Several  minutes,  yes  ; and  in  a garden  1 But  you  never  saw  her 
walk  any  great  distance  outside?” 

“No,”  Alfred  was  forced  to  admit.  “But  she  could  have  walked 
if  she  had  pleased,”  he  added.  “ She  was  as  well  as  I am  now,  and 
a great  deal  better.” 

“That  is  quite  possible,”  thought  the  secretary,  as  he  looked  at 
Alfred’s  pale,  haggard  face,  and  observed  his  general  air  of  exhaus- 
tion. But  he  did  not  give  his  thought  utterance. 

“ If  I assure  you,”  said  Alfred,  “ that  I take  the  deepest  interest, 
the  deepest  possible  interest,  in  Miss  Arnold’s  welfare,  will  you  tell 
me  why  she  came  here,  and  what  necessity  there  was  for  her  to  see 
your  medical  officer?” 

“ It  was  a very  simple  matter.  Mr.  Arnold  thought  of  taking  his 
daughter  to  Egypt  or  Algeria  for  the  benefit  of  her  lungs.” 

“Her  lungs?”  cried  Alfred,  much  affected  by  this  unlooked-for 
revelation. 

“And,”  continued  the  secretary,  “it  is  stipulated  in  every  policy 
that  the  Life  shall  not  leave  Europe  without  informing  the  board  and 
obtaining  its  sanction.  In  this  case  it  was  so  clearly  necessary  that 
the  Life  should  go  to  a warm  climate,  that  the  board,  after  looking  at 
the  medical  report,  gave  the  necessary  permission  at  once.” 

“ Then  they  have  gone  to  Africa?” 

“Not  yet,  I think.  They  were  going  first  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
or  the  South  of  France.” 

“ Italy,  Switzerland,  or  the  South  of  France  ! ” Alfred  repeated  to 
himself.  “ Somewhere  between  Biarritz  and  Milan,  betv/een  Zurich 
and  Naples  1” 
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He  went  away  pained  to  the  heart  by  what  he  had  heard  as  to  the 
state  of  Sophie’s  health.  He  said  to  himself  that  she  had,  no  doubt, 
been  ver}^  much  tormented  during  the  last  six  weeks.  But  her  father, 
inhuman  monster  as  he  was,  could  scarcely  have  ill-treated  her  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  a disease  of  the  lungs.  Then  he  was 
distracted  by  the  thought  that  she  had  perhaps  caught  a violent  cold 
that  night  and  morning  of  which  she  had  passed  so  many  hours 
with  him  in  the  garden.  In  any  case,  she  could  not  but  have 
suffered,  poor  girl,  on  hearing  of  his  wound,  and  of  the  serious  illness 
by  which  it  had  been  followed.  Yes,  he  was  convinced  that  she  had 
thought  of  him,  not  quite  so  much,  perhaps,  but  very  nearly  as  much 
as  he  had  thought  of  her. 

As  he  left  the  insurance  office  and  walked  home  by  way  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  he  met  numbers  of  friends,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  did  not  recognise  him.  Some  had  grown  fat,  others  had  grown 
thin ; others  had  lost  their  hair ; in  all  who  had  passed  their  first 
youth,  the  light  of  the  eye  had  faded. 

Fie  took  care  to  claim  the  acquaintance  of  no  one  who  had  been 
obliging  enough  to  forget  him.  He  felt  cynical ; and  as  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  the  present  in  London,  he  decided  that  the  time 
had  at  last  arrived  for  taking  the  train  to  Hillsborough. 


{ To  be  continued. ) 


The  Investor. 

BY  A CITY  AUTHORITY. 

S we  predicted  last  month — and  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  shall  prove  right  as  long  as  the  war  lasts — “ money 
will  beat  the  war.”  The  descent  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  the  enormous  supply  of  capital,  has  in 
reality  already  completed  this  result  The  full  effect  has  not  yet 
been  seen ; but  the  progress  made  in  the  upward  direction  in 
stocks  and  shares  shows  most  decidedly  that  our  opinions  formed 
on  this  subject  have  been  correct  Bullion  flows  rapidly  into  the 
Bank,  the  official  minimum  is  reduced  to  2^  per  cent.,  with  the 
prospect  of  eventually  standing  at  2 per  cent. ; and  the  bill  brokers 
cannot  employ  their  balances  except  at  about  2]/^  to  2^  per  cent 
Save  the  most  cautious  people,  there  will  be  few  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  such  terms  as  these  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  hence  it 
it  will  be  driven  into  other  channels.  The  bankers  and  brokers 
are  grumbling  frightfully  at  the  state  of  things  produced  by  the 
protraction  of  hostilities,  and  at  the  trading  and  financial  results 
likely  to  arise  in  the  winter  months,  should  there  not  be  a peace 
concluded. 

With  regard  to  money  and  capital,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
plenteousness  existing  arises  from  London  now  being  again  the  great 
centre  of  the  finance  of  the  world.  Paris  has  lost  position,  and  it 
will  be  a lengthened  time  before  it  is  regained.  Berlin  is  unsettled, 
and  at  Frankfort  there  is  only  a little  doing.  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam are  but  intermediate  ranks  for  a portion  of  the  flow  of 
bullion  on  the  Continent ; and  with  respect  to  Vienna,  she  is  no- 
where. We  shall  therefore  remain  for  some  years  “master  of  the 
situation,”  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  to 
manage  the  business  which  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.  Instead  of 
Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Vienna,  absorbing  a large  proportion  of  the 
general  operations  since  1866,  when  the  grand  collapse  took  place, 
they  will  not  have  power  to  move,  and  the  engagements  will  conse- 
quently have  to  be  completed  here.  Thus  all  our  old  relations  will 
be  restored ; and  this  through  the  wonderful  mutations  that  have 
ensued  in  the  course  of  the  past  three  months. 

That  money  will  remain  for  the  present  comparatively  cheap  there 
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can  be  no  matter  of  doubt.  The  termination  of  the  war  would 
inaugurate  a different  course  of  proceedings.  After  a lull  necessary 
to  allow  affairs  partially  to  right  themselves,  there  would  be  an 
increased  demand  for  capital.  New  loans  and  new  companies 
would  be  brought  forward,  and  large  exports  of  bullion  would  inevit- 
ably follow.  'I'he  prevailing  plethora  would  soon  be  reduced,  a 
scramble  for  many  of  the  new  securities  would  take  place,  and  the 
wheel  constantly  revolving,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  months 
extreme  terms  for  banking  accommodation  would  be  encountered. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  before  so  little  doing  in  English  or  sound 
Colonial  Government  Securities.  The  brokers  for  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  finished  their  purchases  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
30th  day  of  September.  The  amount  of  surplus  revenue  announced 
for  investment  will,  it  is  thought,  not  be  laid  out  this  quarter,  but  be 
appropriated  to  take  up  deficiency  bills,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  require  credit  to  take  initiatory  measures  in 
relation  to  the  China  massacres.  Consols  are  steady,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  Reduced  and  New  have  been  rather 
stronger ; but  the  others  remain  quiet  without  appreciable  feature. 
Colonial  Government  Stocks  and  Debentures  are  sustained,  though 
they  will  not  be  so  long,  if  renewed  endeavours  are  made  to  bring  out 
fresh  issues.  We  see  there  are  slight  symptoms  of  encouraging  the 
introduction  of  a number  of  these  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  is 
presented— but  we  would  utter  a word  of  caution,  looking  at  ruling 
high  prices — caveat  onpto?'. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  exhibited  some  little  fluctuation,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a steady  improvement  may  be  traced.  The  business — if, 
however,  it  can  be  called  business — has  been  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits,  and  the  great  support  of  the  market  has  been  the  steady 
nature  of  its  investments,  the  cheap  kinds  being  constantly  withdrawn 
every  account  day,  through  the  low  rates  of  money,  and  the 
abundance  of  supplies  possessed  by  the  bankers  and  brokers. 
Egyptian,  Turkish,  and  Spanish,  have  been  the  great  favourites, 
because  the  Germans  have  been  the  chief  operators.  Notwith- 
standing the  rumours  of  the  aggressive  intentions  of  Russia,  which 
for  a time  caused  heaviness,  they  have  since  recovered,  and  are  now 
again  moving  upwards.  The  Khedive  Loan  having  obtained  an 
official  quotation  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  price  has  advanced ; 
and  it  will  be  steadily  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  low  value  at 
which  it  stands.  We  always,  it  will  be  recollected,  took  a favourable 
view  of  this  security,  and  we  are  yet  inclined  to  think  we  shall  see  it 
much  higher. 
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The  position  of  Turkish  and  Egpptian  generally  will,  in  some 
measure,  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia,  and  if  her  policy  is  at 
all  ambiguous,  the  value  of  her  own  securities  will  be  seriously 
affected.  Spanish,  on  reports  of  the  dividends  being  fully  provided 
for,  have  steadily  gone  up,  and  they  are  still  at  a very  reasonable 
price,  if  intended  to  be  held.  A very  marked  movement  has 
ensued  in  the  Quicksilver  Loan,  from  the  receipts  of  the  metal  by  the 
Messrs.  Rothschilds  continuing  to  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
there  are  three  to  four  dividends  in  hand,  which  makes  the  security 
all  the  more  valuable.  The  San  Domingo  Loans,  one  of  which 
was  selected  as  a cheap  stock  some  months  ago,  has  advanced 
nearly  10  per  cent,  through  encouraging  intelligence  with  regard  to 
the  remittances  for  the  dividend  and  the  sinking  fund.  And  there  is 
a strong  impression  that  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States  will  be  only  the  question  of  a month  or  two.  Honduras  is 
another  security  which  attracts  attention  through  the  progress  of  the 
Interoceanic  Railway,  and  the  depreciation  occasioned  by  the  late 
war  is  being  steadily  surmounted,  notwithstanding  there  is  almost  a 
total  absence  of  speculation.  The  range  in  the  quotation  of  these 
bonds  should  be  upwards,  considering  the  special  privileges  they 
enjoy. 

Peruvian  has  been  encouragingly  influenced  by  the  short  supply  of 
stock  in  the  market ; and  it  is  alleged  there  will  be  a further  advance. 
Mexican  should  not  be  neglected — a rise  will  take  place  in  that 
stock.  Venezuela,  as  a lock  up,”  like  San  Domingo,  will  jump 
some  day ; and  the  “ knowing  ones,”  as  in  the  case  of  San  Domingo, 
will  be  “out  of  stock.”  The  foreign  department  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months  will  represent  a firm  appearance.  After  peace  shall 
have  been  declared,  the  first  blush  will  be  to  produce  a rise,  to  be 
then  followed  by  a sharp  reaction.  Altogether  prospects  for  Stock 
operations  continue  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  future  of  the  railway  interest  should  be  very  satisfactory,  but 
the  state  of  the  market  is  far  from  steady,  through  the  want  of  good 
purchasers  on  behalf  of  the  public.  Speculative  operations  are 
concluded  on  the  prospects  of  traffic,  but  immediately  a rise  has  taken 
place  a reaction  follows,  through  sales  for  realisation.  The  trade  of 
the  country  is  quietly  improving,  and  the  favourable  weather  has 
been  productive  of  good  passenger  returns,  which  assist  to  swell  the 
general  total.  All  the  northern  lines  are  well  supported,  and  would 
be  better  but  for  the  timidity  of  permanent  investors.  Indeed,  the 
rage  appears  to  be  Foreign  Stocks,  which  have  been  ruled  at  a very 
low  point,  and  have,  through  the  easiness  of  money,  been  taken 
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away  in  preference  to  other  securities.  As  it  is  said  we  are  now  to 
have  peace,  the  southern  lines,  the  Brighton  and  the  South  Eastern, 
are  attracting  more  attention,  since  the  reopening  of  full  communi- 
cation with  the  Continent  must  prove  exceedingly  beneficial  for  their 
general  revenue. 

^^hth  regard  to  Foreign  and  Colonial  railway  undertakings  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  It  has  been  altogether  a flat  month  in  connection 
with  special  events,  and  the  variations,  though  numerous,  have  not 
been  extensive.  The  Canadian  descriptions  have  been  occasionally 
good,  but  they  have  not  in  every  respect  supported  the  improvement. 
The  Lombardo-Venetian  shares  were  at  one  period  supported  with 
strength,  and  an  advance  took  place.  When,  however,  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  interim  dividend  would  only  be  i2f  50c.  there 
was  heaviness,  with  a partial  drop.  The  fall  was  greater  a day  or 
two  ago,  when  it  was  oflicially  announced  the  payment  would  not 
exceed  yf  loc.  The  war  and  its  auxiliary  consequences  have 
naturally  greatly  interfered  with  the  traffic  of  the  route,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  can  be  restored  to  its  former  condition.  The 
majority  of  the  Continental  Lines  have  been  more  or  less  depreciated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  rails,  the  blowing  up  of  bridges,  and  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  stations.  A large  amount  of  fresh  capital  will 
have  to  be  raised  when  a new  order  of  things  is  inaugurated. 

Banking  Shares  have  exhibited  no  great  movement  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  low  rates  of  money  will  not  enable  the  managers  to  secure 
large  profits,  and  the  discount  department  is  in  such  a state  of 
universal  stagnation  that  the  smallest  “ tinge  of  return  ” will  be 
derived  from  these  operations.  The  shares  of  the  foreign  banks 
have  slightly  recovered  from  their  late  inactivity,  but  the  trans- 
actions have  proved  very  restricted. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Monte-Video  Loan  was  not  unexpected. 
It  was  not  based  on  a proper  arrangement.  In  fact,  it  was  the  con- 
version of  one  internal  debt  into  an  external  debt,  with  very  little 
revenue  to  support  it,  and  no  satisfactory  increase.  No  doubt  the 
civil  war  raging  there  has  something  to  do  with  the  business,  but 
it  could  never  have  been  floated,  the  transaction  not  possessing 
elements  of  success.  We  should  think  it  would  never  be  reintro- 
duced, the  country  having  no  pretensions  to  seek  financial  assistance 
to  the  extent  of  ;£'3, 000,000  sterling. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  making 
arrangements  to  get  their  undertaking  into  smooth  water.  The 
“ Bischoffheim’s  Certificates  ” are  regularly  recognised  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  quoted.  The  result  is  a general  advance  in  the  value 
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of  the  property.  Everything,  it  is  now  thought,  will  go  well,  and  as 
there  is  the  prospect  of  an  adjustment  of  the  Erie  difficulty,  the 
American  railway  system  may  assume  a more  favourable  phase.  The 
lines  are  good  enough,  the  revenue  large  ; it  alone  requires  for  success 
honest  and  straightforward  management. 

There  never  was  such  a month,  for  the  general  facility  of  business, 
in  Telegraph  or  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Although  quotations  have 
been  steady,  no  rise  has  taken  place,  and  Wetenhall’s  “dreary  list” 
exhibits  scarcely  any  variation.  Perhaps  rather  more  firmness  is 
manifested  on  the  average,  some  classes  of  Telegraph  Shares  having 
gone  up.  The  breaking  of  one  or  two  of  the  cables  has  occasioned 
no  great  anxiety,  since  it  is  found  these  faults,  if  within  reasonable 
distance,  can  be  quickly  repaired. 

We  are  rapidly  verging,  it  would  appear,  into  another  small  mining 
mania.  California  and  Nevada,  for  the  instant,  take  the  precedence. 
If  two  or  three  of  them,  as  it  said  they  will,  pay  dividends  in  Decem- 
ber and  April  next,  a rush  for  the  leading  ones  will  immediately  ensue. 

Among  the  principal  may  be  placed  Sierra  Buttes — asserted  to 
have  six  years  working  in  sight ; South  Aurora,  alleged  to  be  able  to 
pay  a dividend  in  December  \ Eberhart,  in  forward  progress,  and 
will  distribute  dividends  in  March  next.  These,  it  is  estimated,  will 
return  net  profits  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Any  result  of  this  kind 
would  create  a furore.  Taquaril,  as  we  predicted,  have  considerably 
improved.  The  accounts  from  Captain  Treloar  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  steady  development  of  the  mine. 

October  20th. — Things  very  good  at  the  last,  and  all  buyers  of 
foreign  securities. 
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The  greatest  benefactor  humanity  could  have  would  be  the  man  who 
could  make  known  the  way  to  live  without  eating  and  drinking,  who  could 
put  starvation  among  the  impossibilities,  and  make  “ fasting  girls”  honest 
realities  of  nature.  Failing  the  arrival  of  this  desirable  personage,  who 
can  hardly  be  expected  upon  this  side  of  the  millennium,  we  must  give  a 
due  share  of  the  blessings  we  should  bestow  upon  him  to  the  man  who 
teaches  us  how  to  subsist  when  food  is  out  of  reach,  and  how  to  put  off  the 
uncomfortable  consecjuences  of  insufficient  alimentation.  But  we  have 
to  thank  not  one  man  but  several  men.  It  is  twenty  years  since  a French 
observer  pointed  out  that  the  Belgian  miners  worked  harder  than  those  of 
his  own  country,  though  they  fed  not  nearly  so  well — not  eating  an  average 
man’s  daily  allowance.  The  secret  was  found  to  lie  in  their  free  indulgence 
in  coffee  : they  each  drank  about  two  quarts  a day.  Disbelief  met  this 
announcement.  Ten  years  later  another  doctor  declared  that  he  had  kept 
a young  man  in  working  vigour  for  a week  upon  a daily  allowance  of  about 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  coffee.  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  essay 
brings  us  to  1870,  when  we  find  one  physician  in  Smyrna,  and  another  in 
France  trying  upon  themselves  the  sustaining  effects  of  the  roasted  berry 
and  its  stimulating  decoctions.  From  both  C[uarters  confirmatory  results 
are  reported.  The  Frenchman  extended  his  experiments  to  tea  and  cocoa : 
the  steps  of  his  inquiry  we  need  not’  follow,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  led 
him  to  the  conviction  that  a man  might  live  and  conserve  all  his  bodily 
powers  for  many  months  upon  a daily  allowance  af  an  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  the  following  mixture  infused  in  a palatable  quantity  of  water : — Ten 
parts  of  cocoa-powder,  five  each  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  two  of  tea.  The 
cocoa  and  sugar  might  be  eaten  if  preferred.  Clearly  this  is  the  food 
material  that  ought  to  be  laid  in  store  by  citizens  anticipating  a siege. 
Animals  may  take  it  as  beneficially  as  men  : a dog  lived  well  for  a week 
upon  a short  daily  ration  of  a nearly  similar  mixture,  while  a second  dog 
of  like  size  and  breed  famished  upon  a corresponding  allowance  of  bread 
and  butter.  Did  not  Bruce  in  his  Abyssinian  travels  encounter  tribes  who 
lived  through  long  journeys  on  coffee  grounds,  made  up  into  pellets  with 
butter  ? 


Concerning  Watches  and  their  Goings. — You  doubtless  number 
among  your  friends  a few  men  who  possess  hunters  or  levers  or  repeaters  or 
other  pocket  timekeepers  which  are  declared  to  keep  absolutely  true  time 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  I know  several  believers  in  this  chrono- 
mctric  infallibility  ; straight,  reliable  men  ; though  somehow  I cannot 
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credit  their  extraordinary  statements  about  their  watches’  regularities.  For, 
having  seen  some  experience  in  the  testing  of  the  most  delicate,  most 
highly  perfected,  and  therefore  most  accurately  performing  portable 
timekeepers — to  wit,  ships’  chronometers — it  is  pretty  evident  to  me  as  to 
others  who  have  had  the  same  opportunities  of  judging,  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  horologist’s  skill  fall  short  in  their  performances  of  that 
excellence  which  my  friends  claim  for  their  common  watches.  In  order 
to  encourage  or  stimulate  skilful  chronometer  manufacture,  an  official  trial 
is  held  yearly  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  to  which  the  leading  makers 
in  England  send  one  or  two  of  their  best  instruments.  The  trial  lasts  some 
six  months,  during  portions  of  which  the  chronometers  are  exposed  to 
more  than  tropical  heat  and  almost  polar  cold,  in  order  to  test  the  com- 
pensation for  effects  of  temperature  upon  their  balances.  The  “weekly 
rates”  or  the  numbers  of  seconds  that  each  timekeeper  has  gained  or  lost 
during  each  week  of  the  trial  are  published  in  tabular  form  and  distributed 
to  the  trade  and  to  persons  or,  bodies  interested  in  the  inquiry.  A glance 
at  these  tables  shows  that  the  finest  timekeepers  seldom  keep  regularly  to 
a rate  of  a second  a day,  or  a minute  in  two  months.  Instances  of  such 
regularity  even  as  this  are  not  common.  Now,  with  the  evidence  thus 
afforded  of  what  is  attainable  by  the  highest  effort,  how  can  one  accept  the 
wonderful  reports  of  the  doings  of  ordinary  watches,  which,  not  being 
compensated,  must  be  grossly  affected  by  temperature  changes — and 
which  are  moreover  jolted  in  the  pocket  and  subject  to  all  variations  of 
position  and  the  consequent  inequalities  of  rate.?  The  finest  chronometer 
yet  tested  at  Greenwich  came  out  of  this  year’s  trial.  From  January  to 
August  it  kept  a steady  course  through  changes  of  temperature  ranging 
from  33*^  to  96^  Fahrenheit,  and  during  the  whole  period  lost  but  a minute 
and  four  seconds.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  excellence  is 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  smallness  of  a timekeeper’s  rate  as  by  its 
constancy.  The  watch  that  loses  (or  gains)  twenty  seconds  regularly 
every  week  would  take  the  palm  from  one  that  loses  two  seconds  in  one 
week  and  six  the  next.  Constancy  in  error  is  a virtue,  for  it  makes  the 
wrong-doer  dependable. 


The  half-penny  postal  dispensation  was  felt  as  such  a welcome  blessing 
that  at  first  there  was  nothing  but  pleasantry  to  be  said  about  it.  We 
accepted  the  reduction  as  a boon,  and  accorded  to  it  that  kind  considera- 
tion which  we  are  proverbially  taught  to  render  to  a gift  horse.  When  the 
novelty  wore  off  one  began  to  look  all  round  the  benefaction,  to  detect 
eyesores  and  to  anticipate  weak  points.  The  induced  extension  of  the 
advertising  nuisance  did  not  want  searching  for ; it  thrust  itself  into  dis- 
agreeable prominence,  and  the  extra  labour  it  threw  upon  the  letter-carriers 
made  them  angry.  In  this  anger  we  foresee  an  obstacle  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  post-card  system.  Will  there  not  be  a great  destruction  of 
the  open  missives  ? With  the  postman  free  to  judge  of  the  consequences 
of  non-delivery  of  the  unclosed  messages  he  bears,  will  he  not  often,  to  suit 
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his  own  convenience  or  upon  an  emergency,  decide  by  taking  the  card 
home  and  delivering  it  to  the  flames?  If  he  only  sacrifices  advertisements 
and  price-lists,  no  one  but  the  senders  will  grumble:  and  there  is  another 
kind  of  epistle  for  which  the  cards  from  their  publicity  are  likely  to  be 
fully  employed,  and  which  so  far  as  the  intended  recipients  are  concerned 
the  postman  will  be  free  to  destroy.  We  allude  to  dunning  applications. 
The  fear,  however,  is  that  now  and  then  a piece  of  information  of  import- 
ance only  to  the  party  addressed  will  meet  the  angry  carrier’s  biassed 
judgment  and  fail  in  delivery.  But  these  miscarriages  will  only 
hasten  what  must  come  at  last — the  inclusion  of  sealed  letters  in  the  half- 
penny rate.  The  card  materially  considered  there  is  not  much  to  object 
to,  except  that  it  is  rather  too  flimsy,  and  favours  the  post  office  with  a 
smooth  hot-pressed  face,  while  the  writer’s  side  is  left  shabbily  rough.  It 
ought  to  be  thicker;  for  while  one  has  a sort  of  notion  that  its  weight  should 
approximate  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  it  really  weighs  little  over  a sixteenth. 
It  is  not  a work  of  art,  although  there  was  scope  for  making  it  one  : but 
the  stamp  in  the  corner  is  far  preferable  in  design  to  the  half-penny  adhe- 
sive label.  These  scrubby  little  things  are  discreditable  in  every  way  : mean 
in  dimensions,  dirty  in  colour  and  ugly  in  feature  : whether  the  profile  upon 
them  is  a recent  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  we  have  had  no  means  of  judging  : 
we  believe  she  retains  the  youthful  countenance  with  which  the  engraver 
has  depicted  her;  but  we  hope  she  has  not,  as  some  of  the  labels  suggest, 
lost  her  left  eye. 


There  is  a peculiar  gratification  in  looking  over  price-lists,  even  though 
they  refer  to  things  that  we  have  no  thought  of  purchasing.  A long  step 
towards  becoming  a man  of  the  world  is  made  by  acquiring  the  relations 
of  all  things  to  that  which  rules  the  world — money.  Interesting,  if  not 
always  useful  knowledge,  would  be  that  of  the  values  of  men,  since  every 
man,  we  are  told  by  cynics,  has  his  price.  But  tariffs  giving  this  informa- 
tion are  not  to  be  met  with  ready  compiled.  Next  in  order  of  curious  values 
we  may  place  those  of  lesser  dignitaries  of  the  world — beings  over  which 
man  holds  dominion — the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  ; 
and  we  personally  owe  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  time  to  time  in  perusing  their 
priced  lists  of  duplicate  animals,  whose  room  at  the  menagerie  is  more 
valuable  than  their  company,  one  of  which  lists  has  just  been  issued.  We 
don’t  want  a live  lioness  at  present,  but  we  are  nevertheless  glad  to  learn 
that  a leonine  queen  is  procurable  for  20/. ; nor  do  circumstances  require 
us  to  become  the  purchaser  of  a wild  ass  of  Syrian  breed  at  50/. — the 
most  costly  beast  on  the  list.  Poor  Artemus  Ward,  to  replace  his  “ out- 
rageous little  cuss,”  might  have  been  a jesting  bidder  for  one  of  the  four 
kangaroos  that  are  offered  at  6/.  a head.  Real  showmen  will  become  their 
possessors,  no  doubt.  Bears,  being  common  all  the  world  over,  are  offered 
at  5/.  apiece  ; and  for  that  figure  you  may  become  the  proprietor  of  a male 
wolf,  a Derbian  wallaby,  or  a hog-deer.  A conjugal  pair  of  leopards  may 
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be  had  for  30/.,  and  for  half  that  money  a nylghau  is  procurable.  Cash- 
mere  shawl  goats  stand  at  7/.  each,  but  Cretan  goats,  of  which  there  is  a 
family  of  four  on  sale,  are  only  valued  at  i/.  a member.  Racoons  and 
jackals  those  who  want  can  have  for  25^'.  or  30^-.  each.  The  cheapest 
animals  on  the  list  are  Cuming’s  octodons  : there  are  ten  on  sale,  and  that 
number  of  shillings  will  buy  any  one  of  them.  There  are  no  tigers, 
elephants,  gorillas,  or  hippopotami  in  this  market  at  present.  Of  birds, 
the  dearest  are  peacock  pheasants,  which  are  valued  at  30/.  each — and 
this  is  20/.  less  than  was  asked  for  the  same  creatures  last  year  : the 
cheapest  are  ring-necked  parokeets,  offered  at  i^s.  There  are  ducks  of 
various  ranks  and  prices,  from  the  rosy-billed  at  8/.,  to  Australian  wild 
ones  at  a sovereign  ; geese  from  5/.  to  the  same  minimum  ; a few  brush 
turkeys  at  10/.,  and  some  jungle  fowls  at  7/.  a bird.  A rara  avis  must  be 
the  trumpeter  swan,  that  is  not  to  be  sold  under  15/.  If  any  unsuccessful 
bidder  for  Dickens’s  dead  raven  cares  to  console  himself  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a live  one,  he  can  do  so  for  30^-.  Eagles,  just  now,  must  be  at  a 
discount,  zoologically  as  well  as  heraldically,  for  they  are  only  set  down  at 
40^.  each — the  same  price  as  the  dearest  of  doves.  From  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  birds  and  beasts  are  parted  with,  no  doubt  the 
prices  named  represent  their  fair  values  in  that  limited  market  which  is 
open  for  such  wares. 


It  is  excusable  to  dwell  upon  painful  scenes  only  when  the  pain  is  faced 
with  a view  to  proposing  remedies.  We  recall  the  loss  of  the  turret-ship 
Captain  to  excite  sympathy  for  a class  of  men  whose  bread  is  earned  by 
labours  which  it  is  scarcely  fit  that  civilised  beings  should  be  compelled 
to  perform.  These  m.en  are  stokers.  We  dare  declare  that  the  first  excla- 
mation which  the  news  of  the  Captaiits  subversion  brought  to  the  lips  of 
nine  out  of  ten  men  familiar  with  steam  navigation  in  great  ships  was, 
“ God  help  the  poor  stokers  ! ” The  aggregate  sufferings  of  the  few  men 
of  this  class — probably  eight  or  ten — who  were  on  duty  at  the  time,  must 
have  been  worse  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  company  put 
together.  None  but  those  who  have  seen  the  stoke-holes  of  our  largest 
iron  ships  can  know  what  unbearable  places  at  the  best  they  are.  A black 
alley,  some  sixty  feet  long  and  nine  or  ten  wide,  in  the  lowest  available 
part  of  the  vessel,  lighted  only  by  a grating  high  up  at  the  deck  level,  and 
walled  by  furnaces  near  the  floor,  and  boilers  nearly  meeting  overhead — 
such  an  outline  embraces  the  main  features  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
furnaces  that  line  the  alley  will  be  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  their  portals 
large  enough  to  admit  a stooping  man.  The  floor  is  heaped  with  coal 
that  is  crashed  and  tumbled  about  till  the  atmosphere  is  a fog  of  coal- 
dust.  The  heat,  to  an  ordinary  man,  is  absolutely  unbearable  : how  the 
stokers  endure  it  is  a mystery.  Clothes  they  cannot  wear  : if  they  could 
stand  the  burden  of  them,  the  heat  that  comes  from  the  fires  when  the 
doors  are  open  for  coaling  would  almost  scorch  them  off  their  backs.  The 
labour  is  incessant : no  sooner  is  one  fiery  mouth  satisfied  than  another 
gapes  for  food.  Sweltering  under  a temperature  that  man  was  never 
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organised  to  withstand — half  stifled  with  coal-dust — the  skin's  respiration 
choked  with  soot  and  grime — breathing  an  atmosphere  unfit  to  sustain 
human  life — these  poor  blackened  slaves  lead  a harder  life  than  many  for 
whom  in  days  gone  by  our  s\mpathies  were  tearfully  enlisted.  Fear  of 
accident  is  doubtless  happily  unknown  to  them,  or  the  thoughts  of  what 
would  follow  from  even  a slight  explosion  in  such  a place  would  make 
their  lives  unendurable.  The  effects  of  that  awful  calamity  upon  the 
Captain^ s stokers  are  horrible  to  contemplate.  The  beam-ending  of  the 
vessel  would  either  dislodge  the  boilers  and  furnaces,  and. the  poor  fellows 
would  be  crushed  between  the  fiery  walls  of  their  prison  ; or  the  steam 
and  boiler-water  would  escape,  and  the  fires  belch  from  their  confines, 
and  the  stoke-hole  would  become  a chaos  of  burning  coals  and  scalding 
steam,  and  men  writhing  under  their  influence.  The  scene  is  too  terrible 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  and 
to  rid  the  stoke-hole  of  its  normal  evils — which  are  bad  enough  to  call  for 
remedy — would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  engineers  and  naval  architects  to 
consider  whether  some  plan  of  automatic  furnace  feeding  could  not  be 
devised  for  great  marine  engines  ? This  ought  to  be  practicable  : we  feel 
sure  it  could  be  made  so.  Let  the  ingenious  men  who  stick  at  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  mechanical  obstacles  set  their  wits  to  work.  Let  “ another 
job  ” be  found  for  the  stokers  ; and  let  the  designs  for  future  fortresses 
afloat  be  free  from  that  ugly  black  spot  which  indicates  the  stoke-hole.* 


* Since  this  was  written  a paper  “On  Mechanical  Stoking”  has  been  communicated  to  the 
British  Association. 
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